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ON HOLYHEAD :ROADS; &c. 



SECOND REPORT. 



The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Roads from ^London to Hehfhead, and from Chester to 
Holyhead; into the regulations for conveying His Majesty's 
Mail between London and 'Dublin, and between the Northern 
[Parts of England and Dublin, and between Dublin and the 
interior of Ireland ; and into the state of the Mail Coach Roads 
in Ireland ; and to report their Observations thereupon, to- 
gether with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, 

from time to time, to the House; Have, pursuant to the 

Order of the House, further examined the Matters to them re- 
ferred, and have agreed to the following REPORT: 

"AT" OUR Committee have proceeded, in compliance with that part of 
the instructions of the House, which relates to the conveyance of 
His Majesty's Mails between Holyhead and Howth, to examine into the 
circumstances attending the establishing of Steam Packets at Holyhead 
in the course of last year. For this purpose two vessels, called the Royal 
Sovereign and Meteor, were built, by order of the Postmasters General, 
in the River Thames, on a plan to give to them the greatest possible 
strength, and the advantage of the most improved engines. The 
Evidence which has been given to Your Committee by a Commander of 
one of them, Captain Rogers, leaves no doubt of the practicability of 
performing the Post Office service at Holyhead by Steam Vessels, with 
as great safety as it can be performed by Sailing Vessels, even in the 
most tempestuous weather ; and at the same time by voyages, on an 
average not exceeding one-half of the number of hours winch formerly 
was the average of the voyages of the Sailing Packets. But Your Com- 
mittee are not as yet prepared to enter into all the details of this 
important subject, their object in presenting this Report to the House, 
is merely to convey to the House an opinion they have come to, in 
consequence of the evidence of Mr. George Henry Freeling and of 
Captain Rogers, that the Postmasters General ought immediately to 
give orders for building a new Steam Packet, so that at least there 
should be three Packets on the Holyhead Station, before the com- 
mencement of the next winter, of that peculiar construction which 
has enabled the Sovereign and Meteor to go to sea throughout the whole 
of the last winter. 

180. Your 
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Your Committee strongly recommend the same general plan of con- 
struction should he adopted in building a new Packet, as that on which the 
Sovereign and Meteor were built ; and also, that the Engine should be 
made by Messrs. Boulton and Watt. They also recommend that the 
suggestions of Captain Rogers should be attended to in all matters 
respecting the building of a new Packet, as those suggestions will come 
from a person who appears to Your Committee to possess great knowledge 
in seamanship and ship-building, and by the experience of commanding 
a steam vessel through a most tempestuous winter, to have made himself 
master of the best method of managing one at sea, and also of all the 
main properties of the mechanism of the engine. 

Your Committee have annexed to this Report the evidence of Mr. 
George Henry Freeling, Captain Rogers, Mr. J. Brown, and Captain 
John Percy, and also certain Queries which they have sent to several 
persons who have had the most experience in constructing and navigating 
steam vessels. They intend to continue their inquiries upon this interest- 
ing subject, and hope to present- to the House a full Report upon all 
its details before the close of the Session. 

sd April 1823. 



; 
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MINUTES OF 



George Henry Freeling, E»q. 
Captain William Rogers 
Mr. James Brown 
Captain John Percy 



EVIDENCE. 



- pp. 13 & »8 
pp. 19. 1 3 & 27 

- p. 38 

- p. 3» 



Jotw, 21° die Martij, 1822. 
SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



George Henry Freeling, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. g. H. Fr*U»g, 

THE Holyhead steam packets have been principally under your management r >, y 
—They have. (ai March.) 
Be so good as to state to the Committee, generally, the course of proceedings which 
have taken place for introducing the use of steam vessels upon the Holyhead station. 
— The Postmasters General have been obliged to purchase all the sailing packets, 
and to clear the station for the introduction of those vessels ; the object was, at 
first, to make the steam auxiliary to the sailing packets, but we found that the 
steam packets could do even more than the sailing packets, consequently we keep 
two sailing vessels as auxiliary to the steam. 

How many steam packets have you employed ? — We have three altogether, 
exclusive of the Tartar. 

Be good enough to name them and describe them. — The Royal Sovereign of 210 
tons, and the Meteor of 190 ; the Sovereign is fitted with two engines of forty-horse 
power each, and the Meteor with two engines of thirty-horse power ; they were both 
constructed by Boulton and Watt 

Where were the vessels built ? — In the river Thames, by a person of the name of 
Evans, at Rotherhithe. 

Were they built purposely of any particular strength? — They were built on 
purpose for the service, under the inspection of the officers of the Navy Board ; they 
were built upon Sir Robert Sepping's principle of the diagonal fastening, and made 
particularly strong. 

What is the third steam vessel? — The third is the Ivanhoe, which was formerly 
on the Holyhead station as a private vesseL 
What is her tonnage?— 165 ; the power of the engines fifty-six. 
Is she as strongly constructed as the others ? — No. 

Was she used by the former proprietors for winter voyages ? — She has been out in 
very bad weather, but has not been run the whole winter. 

What has been the general effect of the experiment, in regard to maintaining a 
communication between the two countries? — The intercourse has been very much 
facilitated ; it is now almost reduced to a certainty. In the year preceding the 
introduction of the steam vessels, a hundred mails exactly arrived in London after 
they were due, and in the nine months that the steam vessels have been running 
snce May last there have been twenty-two only. 

Those nine months include the winter months ? — Yes ; when we have had much 
worse weather than the year preceding. The paper I have hefore me will more fully 
explain this. 

180. C [The 
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a. H. Freeing, [The witness delivered in the paper, which was read as follows :] 

j " From the Return made to the Order of the Committee on Holyhead 

(ai March) Roads, of the number of voyages performed by the Sovereign and Meteor, it 

appears, that in a period of 265 days to the Both February last, they have 
made 205 passages only. 

" The remaining 60 days may be thus accounted for ; — 

The Talbot was on duty - 16 deya. 

The Ivanhoe 6 - 

The Tartar % - 

" In 30 instances no steam packet left Holyhead, in 1 1 of tfiese whilst the 
steam packets were under repair the mails were dispatched by sailing vessels, 
which effected the passage, in four instances, in time for the departure of 
the coaches from Dublin. 

" In the other 1 9 instances, the weather prevented any vessel from putting to 
sea, or forced the steam packets back after having put out. 

" Twenty-five mails have been brought from Ireland by sailing packets. 

" The steam packets have been too late for the Liverpool mail in about 40 
instances, and the London mail has been out of course in 22 cases only." 

How was the weather this winter at Holyhead, as compared with other winters ? 
-I understand that the weather, the beginning of the winter, was worse than 
has been known for more than sixty years. We have proof that the steam packets 
will go to sea in weather when sailing packets could not have gone to sea ; the 
captains have always considered that it would not be prudent to go to sea, if they 
were obliged to be under a three-reefed mainsail, and the steam packets have gone 
out in weather in which the sailing packets would have been obliged to be so. 

Were they able in those ca&cs to make their passages in a reasonable space of 
time ? — Yes; the longest passage, I think, was seventeen hours and twenty minutes. 

Was that in a gale of wind, with the wind adverae r— Yes. decidedly. 

What was the shortest passage?— Five liours and thirty minutes. 

What is the average of the passages of the Sovereign from Howth to Holyhead : 
— Six hours and fifty-seven minutes, and the Meteor seven hours and four minutes 
and a fraction. To Howth, the Sovereign seven hours thirty-six nu notes and a quarter, 
the Meteor eight hours and thirteen minutes : the shortest passage was from Howth, 
five hours and thirty minutes. 

Do the steam packets sail at all times from Holyhead, notwithstanding a bad 
gale of wind r — Sometimes the weather is so bad tbey cannot veotture to put out. 

By what regulation is the point determined, whether the packet ehall go to sea or 
not >— The captain reports to the agent, and if the agent is not satisfied, his instruc- 
tions are to send out another captain in charge of the packet, if foe will go ; if both 
reufse to go nothing of course can be done. There are three or four instances in 
which they have put out, and found they had not head-way, and of course it was 
better to come back than to attempt the passage, 

Do they usually steer in the face of the wind ? — The best point for a steam vessel, 
in very bad weather, h directly head to wind ; both wheel* can then act at the 
same time. The captains sometimes keep the vessel away, when it is blowing very 
strong, two or three points ; then, when they get on the opposite coast, they will 
take in their sails, and steam to the harbour in smoother water. 

Do you not conceive that the success of those two vessels, the Sovereign and 
the Meteor, is very much attributed to the superior manner in which they were 
constructed ?— Decidedly. 

Do you think any steam vessels, you are acquainted with, could have gone 
through the same difficulties that they successfully encountered ? — I have attempted 
to gain some information about every steam vessel which has been built, and I am 
convinced those vessels will do what no other vessel can do 4 they will go to sea in 
weather when nothing else can. I attribute that not only to the machinery, but to 
the weight of the bull ; a lighter vessel in a heavy sea would be checked, but those 
vessels have from their weight a momentum so great, that it carries them on when a 
lighter vessel would have been checked ; the weight acts as a fly-wheel. 

. • . The 
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The weight they have arises from the great quantity of timber and iron used in 
the construction ?— They are filled in solid, «nd they are nothing Uu masses of wood 
and copper. 

To what height are they built solid on the sides? — 1 cannot state that. 

In speaking of the tonnage of those vessels, do you mean the tonnage of the 
vessel estimated according to the rules applicable to other vessels, or the cargo these 
steam vessels are capable of actually carrying? — On the rules applicable to common 
and ordinary vessels. 

Those vessels are coppered and copper-fastened ?— Yes. 

Every thine has been done to render them as secure and strong as possible? — 
Certainly ; I have the authority of Mr. Lang of the Navy Board for stating that, 
with the exception of the Discovery ships, there are no vessels so strong. 

Is it your opinion that three packets are a sufficient number for maintaining the 
communication between Holyhead and Dublin, so that two shall sail every day ? — 

What is the arrangement with respect to allowing sufficient time for looking over 
the engines and keeping them in repair? — With the view that there might be a 
sufficient time allowed for looking over the machinery and the vessels, it was 
arranged that they should each be six days at sea and three days in harbour, which 
affords ample time for inspecting the machinery; that has been fixed in a great 
measure with reference to the engineers themselves, who stated that that time *-as 



Under whose care are the engines ?♦— Under the charge of the engineers. When 
the packets were first established, as it was at so great a distance from London, we 
wanted men, not merely practical engineers, but having a greater portion of science 
than men of that description generally have, we were obliged to #ve very high 
wages, but we got certainly the two best men there were ; we were obliged to buy 
them out of their situations in the River, one for each of those two vessels, the 
Meteor and the Sovereign. As the Ivanhoe might perhaps be merely a temporary 
vessel, we got the engineer who was with her from Liverpool, but of course we shall 
obtain the best engineer to be procured when a third packet is regularly established. 

Each engineer has charge of his own engine ? — Yes. 

In what manner is the packet commanded ? — There are four captains, who take it 
in turn ; there being three vessels, each has charge of the vessel going the six days 
in turn, and once in a month the captains go off duty for eight days — the fourth 
allows a relief. 

Is the engineer under the command of the captain ? — Yes ; certainly. 

How many men are there on board each ? — At present, as there are only two 
vessels, there are sixteen men on board each ; as the work is very severe, there 
being only two vessels running every day, the complement for them, when a third is 
upon the station, is fifteen for the Sovereign, being the larger vessel, fourteen for the 
Meteor, and fourteen for the Ivanhoe. 

What work do you allude to?— The going to sea every day, and clearing the 
boilers, and putting the vessels in proper order. 

What time does that take after each voyage r — It takes a good while in the 
whole, as the boiler must be allowed to cool ; the cold air must not be let in ; it was 
found to crystaMizc the salt and injure the boilers, and we were obliged to cease 
doing that. 

The seamen have not much spare time after a long voyage before the commence- 
ment of a fresh voyage ? — In moderate weather they have. 

There have been some accidents to the engines ? — Yes,' there have ; but I hope 
that will be prevented in future; it was, I think, I may say almost entirely, 
to be attributed to the use of cast iron ; the cross bars and the beams were of cast 
iron, and if any water was in the cylinder at starting, the check caused the cast iron 
to break ; we have now got them made of wrought iron, but the lower beams of the 
engines, which are very large, are still of cast iron ; there must be some part of the 
engine left to give way in case of any emergency, which is better than destroying the 
cylinder. 

Have you altered those parts which were faulty? — Yes. 

1 80. Since 
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G. H. FrceUng, Since that there have been no accidents ? — There has been one 1 think. 
_ f There was an accident in the summer with a beam?— Yes ; they were of cast iron 

and hollow, since that we have got solid shafts of malleable iron. 

Are the sails sufficient to navigate the vessels in case the engines fail ?— Scarcely ; 
there is sufficient to do it in case of emergency, but we have been trying experiments 
on the Dover station with different sorts of sails, and we find lug sails are more 
powerful than any others, and we have now sent down lug sails for the Holyhead 
packets instead of their fore and aft sails. 

Is there any prospect of their being effectual to enable a packet to beat to wind- 
ward? — A packet b so large a vessel it would not enable her perhaps to fetch to 
windward, but she would be able to reach some port, but there being two engines they 
can be disconnected, and one worked without the other ; it has happened that a 
packet has proceeded using one engine only. 
That is in case the main shaft does not break ? — Yes. , 
You mentioned that the vessels were exposed to injury from Holyhead Harbour 
being so crowded, how has it been in the course of the last winter? — It has been 
frequently very much crowded ; some time since two large brigs broke adrift in the 
harbour, and got foul of two of the steam packets ; they did not do any very great 
injury. 

It happens frequently in a gale of wind, that a great number of vessels come into 
harbour at Holyhead ? — Yes, a very great number. 

More than the size of the harbour is able on the sudden to accommodate? — Yes. 
Have you any accommodation yet in the way of a graving dock ? — No, I wish we 
had ; it would be a very great object indeed for our service if there were to be a 
graving dock at Holyhead ; at present they must go either to Liverpool or Milfbrd ; 
and Boulton and Watt, who furnish the machinery, are very anxious we should not 
go to Liverpool in case of accident, lest their competitors there should obtain pos- 
session of some of their machinery. 
You have two sailing packets ? — Yes ; one stationed on each side. 
Do they change r — They go across occasionally, once a week or a fortnight. 
Are they commanded by a regular captain ? — No, the mate is in charge ; the 
mates who are selected for that are the most respectable men in the service. 

What crew have they? — The sailing packet at Howth is fully manned ; I think 
there are nine persons on board, including the mate. 

Do they carry the mails ?— Yes, when there is no steam packet ; that at Holyhead 
has only four men as her regular complement, because we can always get enough 
people on a sudden to man her completely to go over. 

Do they cross the Channel on any fixed days ? — No ; there are no fixed days. 
Can any person hire a sailing packet that pleases ? — It has never been made a 
question of ; but it would be an object not to let them go lest an accident should 
happen to the steam packet expected next day ; if there were three steam packets 
I conceive there might be no difficulty in allowing any person to hire one of them at 
Holyhead. 

You have mentioned that there are only two steam packets at present that have 
been built particularly for the Holyhead service, the Meteor and the Sovereign, is it 
intended to build a third so as to make up your complement of three ?— The Post- 
masters General have long had under consideration the building a third vessel, but 
when the Ivanhoe was purchased they wished to have a proof 01 what she could do 
before they began to build ; they do not expect that the Ivanhoe will be found 
sufficient to run in the winter, and I believe measures have been taken for building 
a third vessel specially for the service, as far as regards obtaining plans and 
estimates. 

Do you look forward to any improvements io constructing the new one ?*— I think 
the shape of the vessel can be improved to give her more velocity. 

Which of the two is reckoned the best, the Sovereign or the Meteor?*— It is 
hardly possible to draw a fair comparison, one of them having twenty-horse 
power more than the other ; the bow of the Sovereign is infinitely superior to the 
bow of the Meteor, but the quarter of the Meteor is much better than the quarter 
of the Sovereign ; if we could take the bow of the Sovereign and the quarter of the 
Meteor we should make a perfect vessel. 

Has 
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Has the experiment led you to expect that an eighty-horse power engine is G. H. Fretting. 
preferable to a sixty ?— I think the sixty-horse is preferable if the vessel is built a Et 9- 

little finer with a foot less breadth ; a good engine with a sixty-horse power would v ' 

drive that vessel as fast as the Sovereign with her eighty. M* 1 ^ 1 ') 

What would be the effect with regard to heavy seas and bad weather ? — She 
would be equally calculated for the bad weather. We find of the Sovereign and 
Meteor, the Sovereign is the best vessel going head to wind from her power ; but In 
blowing weather, with canvas, the Meteor is certainly superior. When we were going 
round to Holyhead from the River, we had some very bad weather off Beachy 
Head, and while the Sovereign was labouring in a sea, both under canvas, the 
Meteor shot by us ; I thought she would have been down upon our deck ; almost 
when we got round the Lands End, the weather was so extremely bad that we had 
hardly head-way, and we thought we should have been driven up to Bristol, 
fortunately the wind moderated and we were able to get into Milford. We were so 
anxious to get round the vessels, that the Meteor left the River in a very incomplete 
state ; we had shipped several people in the river Thames who were sick and useless, 
and when we came to the very worst there were only four people on board the 
Meteor who could stand on their legs ; considering all circumstances this could 
scarcely be taken as a fair trial, but on the whole the Meteor did as well as the 
Sovereign. 

Both vessels put into Milford ?— Yes. The Postmasters General, I believe, have 
some idea of trying whether what are called Scotch engines may not be better for a 
third vessel, in case of one being built ; they are more simple though perhaps not 
quite so efficient, not so liable to derangement, and are consequently better for a 
heavy sea ; and if the vessel is properly built, I do not think there can be any great 
difference in the rate of speed. 

Inform the Committee in what the principal difference consists between the 
Scotch engines and Mr. Watt's. — I am not able to answer that question. 

Is there not a difference in the paddles? — Yes, there is a difference in the way of 
fastening the paddles j we have tried the principle of tbe Scotch wheel at Dover, 
with machinery of Boulton and Watt, but we do not find it makes any material 
difference. 

Have any of the Scotch vessels gone through the winter ? — I believe not ; the 
Rob Roy bas been running occasionally between Dover and Calais in the winter. 

You have a post-office steam packet between Dover and Calais ? — Yes, two. 

Have they gone through the winter ? — One of them has gone through the winter, 
the other has only lately gone round, but from their draught of water, and the 
difficulties of the harbour on each side, Calais and Dover being dry harbours, 
and their not being able to run into them at all times, the captains have not thought 
it prudent to go in such weather as the Holyhead packets have put to sea in. 

Are they built on the same principles as the Holyhead ? — The wheels of one 
arc not upon the first motion ; there are spur wheels, but we find that will not do for 
sea-way, the crank is so much more simple. 

Has any thing been done to assist the packets at Holyhead to get into harbour in 
bad weather ? — A gun has been sent to the South Stack, and each of the steam 
packets is supplied with one, that in foggy weather, if they do not exactly know 
where they are, they can fire and the man at the South Stack answers them. 

Is there the same arrangement at Howth ? — I believe not. 

You have tried an experiment at Holyhead, with an engine upon an entirely new 
construction, in the Tartar packet? — We have. » 

What has been the result of that experiment? — I must first say that the inventor 
has not carried into effect every thing he intended, therefore tbe trial may be. 
said to have been made while she was in an incomplete state. The Tartar, as an 
experiment for our Holyhead service, has entirely failed; indeed Mr. Br ode rip 
admits she is not calculated for the Holyhead station ; his object was to make the 
machinery auxiliary to a sailing vessel, that she should have all tbe properties of 
sailing with the power of applying machinery if the wind was contrary. 

Then the failure has been more owing to the attempt of connecting the sailing 
power with the steam than any failure in the principle of the engine?— The engine is 
faulty in part certainly. 

What is the postage on a letter from London to Dublin ?— Fifteen peace. 

What part of that is for crossing the Channel between Holyhead and Howth ?— 
Two pence. 

, 180. D What 
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a. H. Fretting, What is tbe postage from Loudon to Holyhead ?— Thirteen pence. 

Might not a vessel, constructed with all the properties of sailing, with the 

^ J Sovereign's bow and the Meteor \ quarter, have a steam engine put into her, and 

(3i March.) answer as well as the Meteor or the Sovereign? — Certainly, as far as the hull is 
concerned ; the object is velocity through the water, whether the vessel be propelled 
by machinery or by canvas. 

Are the boilers in those Holyhead packets high pressure or low pressure? — Low 
pressure. Mr. Watt, I believe, was the inventor of the original high pressure 
engine, but afterwards abandoned it on account of the danger. 

No cases of late have happened of accident from the bursting of boilers?— Not 
that I am aware of. 

The bursting of the boilers in either of those two packets would interfere with the 
action of the steam engine, but would not be attended with dangerous consequences 
to the crew ?— The boiler would not burst, it would rend or open. 

There could be no explosion ? — No. 

That arises from its being made of wrought iron ? — Yes. 

What precautions are taken to prevent accidents by fire on board the post- office 
steam packets ? — There is a greater space ; the engineers can get round the boilers 
and under them and over them ; in addition to the outer case round the bottom of 
that part of the funnel which is near the deck there is a third iron flanch which 
comes from the funnel to the deck. 

What number of boats is there in each packet ? — There is only one on board at 
present 

It having been observed that the boat was on the deck, was that the proper place 
for her? — No ; the proper place is hanging from the stern— there are davits for the 
purpose there. 

Under whose care are the ladders at Holyhead from which the passengers embark 
or disembark from the packets ? — I believe the commissioners of tbe pier. 

How many feet at low water is it from the top of the pier to the deck of the 
packet ? — Fifteen or sixteen feet, I think. 

What description of ladder is made use of? — It is a very indifferent ladder ; it is 
in my opinion scarcely safe. 



Jovis, 28° die Martij, 1822. 

George Henry Freeling, Esq. again called in; and further Examined. 

(;. H. Freeling, ARE there any alterations or additions you wish to make in the evidence which 
£ '9 you gave on a former day ? — I wish to explain some parts of it as to the steam 

^ packets, in addition to the securities I mentioned against fire ; we do not put any 

(28 March.) f w \ or over ^ boiig^ which was the cause of the Robert Bruce catching 
fire and being burnt. They used to stow their wood and fuel over the boiler, which 
became ignited in some way ; it never is done with us, it is positively forbidden. 
Where are they stowed? — In cases made for the purpose in the engine-room. 
Are the cases lined with iron?— They are iron cases. The other point was as to 
the Ivanhoe. I was asked whether she was so strong as the other vessels ; the 
answer was simply, " No." But she is not three years old ; she was inspected at 
Liverpool a short time ago, and I think she is as strong as any of the steam vessels, 
except those on the Holyhead station. 

Was any thinj» done to her to make her stronger ? — She was inspected and made 
as strong as possible under our direction. 
What timber is she built of ?— Fir. 

Then it is the difference arising from the different state of the two sorts of tim- 
ber?— Yes; and the difference of her filling in; she is not filled in as the others 
are. 

Besides that is there a difference in the timber ? — Yes. 

Do you look upon it that the superior strength of the oak counterbalances the 
weight? — I think the weight is a great advantage. A question was also asked as to 
the practice of begging for money. I have ascertained that there is certainly no 
instance of the packet seamen having done this at all. There are men who were 
formerly in the packet service who attend as porters on shore, and being out of 
employment follow passengers and ask them for money. 
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You do not now allude to the steward ? — I now allude merely to the sailors. G H. Freding, 

Is there any code of. regulations as affecting the passengers delivered from the 
post-office ? — There is no written code of regulations. ^ ' 

What accommodation is there on board the Royal Sovereign as to births ? — ^ March.) 
There are twenty altogether. 

How many rooms are there? — Two; one for ladies and one for gentlemen. 

How many births are there for ladies ? — Six. 

The cabin appropriated to gentlemen is fitted up with sofas? — There are two 
sofas. 

Is there any rule or regulation which prevents ladies going into that cabin if they 
find it convenient? — None whatever; but we rather wish to keep the after-cabin 
distinct for ladies, because when they are in bed they do not wish strangers to be 
there, but we find it impossible to do that. Gentlemen going over with ladies say, 
" keep me out if you dare ; my sister, daughter or wife is there, I will go in to take 
care of them." 

Is there any regulation that if a lady was to wish for a pillow to support her 
in her carriage that she could not have it ? — I have never understood so ; there is a 
regulation that the stewards shall not bring the beds upon deck ; we have had a 
great number of beds spoiled from being brought upon deck in bad weather. 

9 

Captain William Rogers, called in ; and Examined. 

You are the commander of one of the Holyhead packets ? — I am. Captain 

Be so good as to acquaint the Committee in what manner the communication has WUHom Rogers. 
been kept open between Holyhead and Dublin by the steam packets, and what 
has been the success of the experiment of establishing them on that station. — We 
have done every thing that could be done by steam boats, and they will go no 
doubt when a sailing vessel will not; that has been proved. 

Have they fully answered the expectations you had formed of them ?— Fully 
so ; they have exceeded my expectations. 

Have you had full trial of them with respect to gales of wind ? — Yes, in every 
way ; I crossed in the Meteor on the 5 th of February, in the heaviest sea I have 
seen during the eight years I have been on the station. 

Have the steam packets sailed regularly the whole winter? — Except a very few 
days ; I have seen them go several times when the sailing packets could not. 

What have you considered to be the sort of weather when you say the sailing 
packets could not go? — I went in the Meteor on the 5th of February, when no 
sailing packet could carry canvas, they must have laid to ; I left at nine at night, 
and arrived at six the next morning. 

Was it blowing in the way you describe at the time of your leaving Holyhead ? — 
Yes. 

The sailing packet would not have attempted, under the same circumstances, to 
have gone to sea ? — No one could have gone. 

How came you to sail at nine o'clock at night? — There were two mails on board ; 
the Tartar put back with the mail, and I took her bags. 

In what point was the wind ? — South-west and by south ; no sailing vessel would 
have got under weigh at the time ; the Chichester sailing packet came over the 
same day from Howth, with a three-reefed mainsail, storm jib, and could not bear 
a foresail, and it blew harder when we started. 

How long was the Chichester coming over? — About seven or eight hours. 

Why did you go at nine at night ?— To prove what steam would do. 

The Tartar had put back, and you had taken the mail she could not take ? — Yes. 

Are you not perfectly satisfied, from the experience you have had, that the steam 
vessel you command is capable of performing what no sailing vessel can do? — Yes. 

You mean the steam vessels built for the Holyhead station ? — Yes. 

Have you not often left Holyhead, during the winter, when no sailing vessel 
could get out? — We have. 

Have you discovered that the steam vessels you command, built under the 
inspection of the Navy Board, are as safe as any vessel you ever navigated ?— 
Certainly. 

Is there any danger, in your opinion, to be apprehended from them as steam 
vessels?— No. 

180. In 
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Certain In what way is your safety provided for in the shape of valves?— We have safety 

William Rogers. va i ve8> but I cannot say how many pounds to the square inch. 

' If at any period the lire should elevate the steam to such a pitch, has not the 

(«8 March.) en g ine tne po wer of relieving itself ?— It has. 

Have you observed that, in crossing the Channel with an adverse wind, you 
accomplished your passage under easier circumstances than you could possibly do 
in a sailing vessel, inasmuch as you were enabled to go head to wind ? — Yes, 
much easier. 

Do you find that a steam vessel is capable of making her passage much sooner, 
under all circumstances, than a sailing vessel ? — Yes, in one half of the time upon 
the average. 

With the wind at W.N.W. blowing hard, and leaving Holyhead in a gale of wind, 
you have found a steam vessel has been much easier than a sailing vessel ? — Yes, 
their extreme length overcomes the short sea. 

Do you, with such wind, steer your course direct?— That depends on the weight 
of the sea and state of the tide. It is a general rule with me, when the vessel will 
steam from three knots to three and half, and the vessel not labouring much, to 
make a straight course ; if otherwise, to sail her until I smoothen the water, then 
down all sail and steam right for the port 

Have you found in blowing weather that the vessel works at all either inside or 
out? — No, not at all ; I do not see it in the least, not a single thing, she is as solid 
as a wall. 

What do you attribute that principally tor— To the diagonal works, and to the 
mode of fastening. 

Have you tried the coal tar ? — Yes. 

How long have you used it?— Ever since she has been built. 

What is the longest time you have ever been on the passage ?— Fifteen hours is 
the longest I have been. 

Do you conceive that any improvement can be made in the construction of a steam 
boat should a new one be ordered ? — Yes ; I think we could make improvements. 

State what they are. — I do not think too fine a vessel will do ; when she is so 
very fine she will not answer in those seas ; the bow of the Meteor is too full and the 
Sovereign's quarter is too heavy. 

What improvement could you suggest to the Committee to do away that ?— In 
building a steam boat she ought to have a fine entrance and her bow to flear off", 
not to shove any water before her; any water she shoves before her must be an 
impediment to the sailing ; she should have a fine entrance, a good line of bearing, 
and her transome pretty square, and not too high ; the more you can stop a vessel 
from pitching and rolling the quicker she will go ; I found with regard to the Scotch 
boats that all their transomes were too high and too narrow, the consequence of which 
is, that with a head sea they go with their stern under ; I have seen them go boat 
and every thing under ; the transome being square and low and fine under, so as to 
give them a right line of bearing, will stop their pitching and rolling and make them 
easy on the sea and add to their speed. 

You attended the building of these two vessels, the Meteor and the Sovereign, 
in the river?— Yes, I did. 

Describe generally the cause of their great strength. — They are filled up solid 
to the floor-head, caulked inside and out, having no tree nails, but bolted and 
copper nailed. The bolts are driven upon a ring and clenched at both ends. 

Have you Spanish heads? — Yes ; then there is the diagonal fastening. 

Describe what that is. — The diagonal fastening is a plank three inches thick fore 
and aft, three and a half thick midships, and nine wide leading from the floor-head 
to the shelf, taking in five or six timbers ; and then it is filled by truss pieces into 
triangles, so that it is almost impossible that the form of the vessel can alter. 

Have not these vessels proved themselves decidedly superior to any other steam ' 
vessels? — We have never seen any other steam vessels that would go with them ; 
they are very superior to any others in strength, safety and speed. 

Have yon examined many steam vessels? — I have been on board several; the 1 
Majestic the Superb, the lvanhoe, and the Talbot, and many others in London . 
river. 

Have you sailed in any of them ? — Yes, in the Superb and the Majestic from 
Greenock to Liverpool; Talbot and lvanhoe from Howth to Holyhead. 

Did 
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Did you go to Greenock for the purpose of inspecting the steam vessels ? — Yes. Captain 

Did you see and examine those other vessels previous to the building of the two Roger*. 
Holyhead packets? — Yes. v ^ ' 

Have any other steam vessels navigated and kept at sea all the winter ?— None. < a8 March •) 
The Majestic and the Superb had some difficulty in making their passages last 
October, and were laid up for the winter. I remarked on board the Majestic when 
I was in her that she was very tender. 

Very crank : — Yes, very crank. 

If you were consulted with respect to building a new vessel, what other altera- 
tions would you propose besides those you have mentioned with regard to the bow 
and the stern ? — Their main beams might be put closer to the wheel, and their 
boiler placed lower, and the engines nearer together and more in the centre. 

The engines on board those vessels were made by Boulton and Watt? — Yes. 

Have you seen the Scotch engines? — Yes, I have. 

Are you able to inform the Committee which engine is best? — I should prefer 
Boulton and Watt's engine to any other ; their boilers are very superior, and never 
short of steam. Boulton and Watt had been accustomed to vessels for rivers, and 
the engines were made rather too slight for our Channel ; the shaft was hollow, and 
of cast iron, but they have been replaced by solid shafts. 

Have those vessels ever been disabled except when they broke their shafts ? — 
They have broken their cross-heads, which are soon replaced. I broke two, and 
they were replaced immediately ; the cross-head of the piston, and the cross-head 
of the air-pump, which were replaced with wrought iron spare ones on board. 

Were those replaced at sea? — Yes ; we stopped one engine and worked the other 
with the wind right a-head, and in five hours the engine was repaired and worked. 
There is a difference of opinion between wrought iron cross-heads and cast iron ; 
they say it is better for the cross-heads to break than any thing worse, which is the 
l>eams, or the top of the cylinder to be knocked off. 

Then, in point of fact, since the month of May last, when these two vessels were 
put upon the Holyhead station, they have never been disabled, except in those two 
instances when the shafts broke ? — No ; and then they could have made their 
passage. 

You are able always to keep one engine at work out of the two, unless the shaft 
fails ? — Yes j you may always work one engine, unless the shaft breaks. The shaft 
is the only part common to both engines, and therefore unless the shaft is broken, 
the two engines are not disabled. 

Comparing the Meteor and the Sovereijgn with any other steam boats you have 
seen, are they not infinitely superior both in construction and safety ? — Yes ; and in 
speed. 

In a gale of wind ? — Yes. 

Have you ever exhausted your fuel?— Never half. 

Do these engines consume much less fuel than the engines of other vessels you 
have been on board ?— I should think less than half. 

What is the rate of consumption by the hour?— We use about eight hundred 
weight in the Sovereign per hour ; in the Talbot and I van hoe they each consume 
about fourteen hundred weight. 

What does the Meteor consume? — About five hundred weight. 

What are the respective powers of the Sovereign and th*e Meteor? — The Sove- 
reign has two forties, and the Meteor two thirties. 

Do you find the Sovereign a superior vessel in consequence of this increase of 
power? — Yes, in going head to wind; but there is a great deal owing to the 
Meteors bows ; she will not go head to wind. 

Which vessel would you prefer in a gale of wind?— 1 think the Meteor is the 
best boat in a gale of wind. 

Generally speaking, would you prefer an eighty to a sixty horse power in a gale 
of wind? — No; but I think the Sovereign is rather overpowered; if you were to 
put two forties in her again you must put in much heavier engines. The advan- 
tage the Sovereign has over the Meteor is going head to wind, but the Meteor will 
beat her with her canvas. The Sovereign s canvas steadies her and lightens the 
engine, but does not much help her speed. 

Supposing you were choosing your own vessel, what plan would you pre- 
fer? — I think you might build the vessel a little smaller for two thirties; if we 
were to build for two forties we must build a larger vessel than the Sovereign, and 
she is full large for the station. 

1 80. E What 
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What sue would be the best size for vessels for the station, and what power ? J — 
I think the Meteor is very near the size, with the improvements we could make 

TTm ch T~ upon her ' 

(4« Marco.) Under all the circumstances of your passages, have you not found the motion of 
the steam boat much easier than the sailing vessel ? — Yes ; it is not to be coin- 
pared to it 

In a gale of wind have you found the passengers complain of the motion ? — 
Yes, they do complain of the vibration ; passengers frequently complain on board 
the steam packets that they were never sick before, but I do not pay much attention 
to that, for the last passage is always the worst. 

In what degree are you able to take advantage of Bails in bringing them to aid the 
steam power of the vessel ? — Sails assist the vessel very much ; we use them every 
way, except going head to wind, within four points of the wind. 

Do you find them assist considerably in the speed of the vessel ?— I have found 
the Sovereign go as fast in a calm as at any other time. * It must not be thought 
that a steam boat running before the wind in a gale and a heavy sea, that she 
ought to make the quickest passage, as we are then obliged to shut off half the 
steam, or great part of it ; for should you allow the full power to be on, the wheels 
running two or three times round without touching any thing between the trough of 
the sea, and then being brought up all at once, something will probably give way. 

And by thus moderating the steam there is no fear ?— No; the engine goes as 
easy as a glove. 

Do the sails serve to steady the motion ? — Yes ; they steady her certainly. 
Do you not make just as good a passage with a foul wind as a fair wind ? — In a 
ht air of wind we do not mind going head to wind, and smooth water. 
Supposing the engines to be out of order when at sea, so as not to be able to use 
them, have you sails enough to enable you to command the vessel ? — Yes. The other 
day when I hove the Meteor to I stopped the engine, and we were going three 
knots and a halt with the lee wheel nearly under water; we were sounding; it was 
very heavy weather. 

Have you the power of putting the wheels out of gear ? — You may unconnect 
them from the engine and let them run round, or take your floats off; but we cannot 
do that when the engine is going. 

When you broke your shaft what did you dor — I was not on board her then, 
but I towed her back ; I met her about seven leagues from Howth, and towed her 
back to Holyhead. 

How was the wind blowing ? — South south-east, fair for Howtb. 
Do you think she could have got on with the sails? — Yes, and made her 
passage ; but as the mail was sent away by a schooner to Howth, it was better to 
tow her back, as Holyhead was the only place to repair her. 

A shaft has been broken twice ? — Yes, twice ; once in the other boat. 
What was done in the other case ? — She was towed back. 
Supposing dark weather to come on, the wind blowing hard from the Irish shore, 
so that you could not have made the land, could you have laid to or sailed the 
vessel ? — Yes, we could have sailed the vessel or have come to an anchor ; by putting 
two cables together which she has on board, she would ride out any gale in the 
Channel as easy as a glove. 

You are of opinion that in the event of the engine failing, with the assistance 
of sails and the anchor you may always keep the packet in perfect safety ? — There is 
no doubt of it. 

In the event of any accident happening to the steam apparatus with a lee shore, 
what power have you, by sails, of keepiug off that lee shore? — I cannot see where 
there is a lee shore, it must be either over at Dublin or at Holyhead ; and if it is 
a lee shore, then it is a fair wind back. 

Have you ever beeu in such a situation, since you have commanded those packets 
ou a lee shore, that you could not take the tide under your lee bow on one tudc or 
the other ? — Never. 

Have these packets the same power to go to windward as a common merchant 
vessel ?— Yes, and they will beat a common merchant vessel in sailing. 

Have any improvements been made lately to give steam packets more power of 
canvas ?— Yes, there have beep. 

Explain what thev are.— -Tliree more cloths are put in the mainsail, and a very 
large fore lug; the after one remains a schooner sail. 

Will von be obliged to carry more ballast in consequence? — No, we are as stiff 
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as churches; we take out ia tons of coal in the summer; there are 60 hours coal CapKkn 

<m board. Wtlhum Robert. 

Upon the whole, with the nature of the Channel, the shores, and the power of the (B 8 March.) 
canvas you can put upon a steam packet, with the aid of anchors and cables, you 
feel perfectly secure at all times, though the engine may go out of order ? — Yes. 

Has it ever occurred to you to lay to for a night at anchor? — No, we never 
should lay to any where. 

Have the packets ever been out a whole night, starting in the morning? — Never; 
one o'clock in the morning is the latest they have been out ; you cannot lay to in 
a tides way, or ought not so to do; we do not want it; the people get more used 
.to steam vessels now ; we can hit the land at any time now, either the hill at Howth, 
or Holyhead light- house. 

Have you guns on board for signals ? — Yes, a six-pounder each. 

There is a gun at the Stack ?— Yes, there is. 

Have you found it of any use as yet? — We have had no use for it as yet; we 
shall waotit in the summer, I dare say; I have not the least doubt we shall find it 
of great service. 

Is there any gun at Howth ?— No ; there are some on the round towers. 
Not to assist the packets? — No. 

From the superior construction of the Meteor, and the Sovereign having their 
timbers filled iu and caulked, in the event of getting on shore and knocking the 
keel off, or the planks off the bottom, still the vessel might be saved ? — Yes, cer- 
tainly j there is a very great difference of opinion as to filling vessels in that way. 

Have you found those two vessels equally buoyant with any other you liave sailed 
in? — Yes. 

Has the great weight of her timbers and materials diminwhed her power of 
speed ? — No, 1 think it rather gives them speed against a sea. 

Then the inconvenience anticipated from the mode of constructing these vessels 
has not. taken place ? — No, it has not. 

Are the Committee to understand your opinion to be, that in any weather, however 
severe, the steam boats will stand that weather as well as any sail boat ? — Yes, in 
any wind ; the more wind the better for the steam boats ; that is where they show 
their superiority. 

In the heaviest gale that could blow you would rather be in a steam packet than 
in a sailing packet r — Yes ; that is in a vessel of our own construction. 



Sabbati, SO* die Martij, 1822. 
Captain William Rogers again called in ; and further Examined. 

BE so good as to give the Committee an account of your voyage from the River 
round to Holyhead. — On the i6th of May, blowing hard from the S.W. 3. p.m. WiUiam Rogers. 
I left Graveseud on board the Sovereign, in company with the Meteor steam packet, ""7""^^ 
with seven or eight men on board of each. At 9 anchored in the Downs, blowing ( 
very hard ; she rode very easy with thirty-five fathom cable in five fathoms water. 
On Thursday the 18th fresh gales from W.S.W. 5. a.m. weighed anchor and 
steamed for Portsmouth ; wind dead on end. 4. p. m. made the Owers Light ; hazy 
weather. 9. p.m. very heavy gale6 and thick weather. I asked the engineer what 
coals he had on board, he told me five hours ; we were then obliged to steam in for the 
land. At 10 made the Nab Light upon the starboard quarter, about a quarter of 
a mile ; shortened steam for the Meteor to come up. At eleven anchored at 
St. Helen s in six fathoms water, with forty fathom cable ; hard gale. On the 1 9th, 
3.30. a.m. weighed anchor and ran into Portsmouth harbour; made fast to one of the 
buoys alongside His Majesty's ship the Queen Charlotte ; then we were employed in 
getting coals in, and very bad they were. At 4. ao. got under weigh and steamed 
out of the harbour, and at o passed through the Needles against a flood tide. This 
day was fine weather, and light airs from the N.W. At 1. 30. p.m. anchored in 
Falmouth harbour; there we remained a week to clean the boilers, to caulk the 
decks, and so on. Sailed from Falmouth the 20th, wind N.VV. fresh gales. 
At 5. 30. past the Longships Lights. At 9 in a squall, with heavy rain, the 
wind shifted to the N.N.E. blowing very heavy and a heavy sen, the vessels going 
from three knots to three and a half, head to wind, Wowing hard. At 7 made 
Lundy Island, bearing E. by S. passed several vessels lying to; passed a large 

1 80. smack, 
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Captain smack, lying to, under close reefed mainsail. At 8 made sail upon the vessel ; 
tliam Ro gers, gtood more to the southward into the Bristol Channel, to smoothen tlie water. At 
30 March.) noon more moderate; water smoother; down all sails and steamed for Milford. At 
5 anchored in Milford, found several vessels had been out in the gale and obliged 
to put back ; the vessels that had been put back, bound to Liverpool, said they had 
never experienced worse weather before for many years. On Sunday evening the 
wind more moderate, and fromN. to N.E. At 8 p. m. got under weigh. On Monday, 
at 4 p. m. arrived at Holyhead. 

How many days were you performing this voyage?— Five days, with the wind 
right a-head down the English Channel and up the Irish. 

During that period could any square rigged vessel, from a first-rate down to a sloop 
of war, have performed the voyage you did in the time you did in the steam boat ? 
—No; it was impossible. In the Downs we passed several Indiamen, and 150 sail 
there that could not move down Channel, and at the back of Dungeness we passed 
1 20 more. 

During that period how did your vessel behave herself, under the circumstances 
of bad weather and adverse winds ? — Nothing could be better, but she rolled 
a little, and which I think we can cure her of. 

What improvement could you suggest to prevent her rolling ? — I should take a 
foot off her beam in the first place, and make her bottom not quite so round, and the 
engines placed nearer together, and her wheels not quite so wide on the side ; they 
are eight feet wide. 

In a gale of wind on a lee shore, do you not think them much safer vessels than 
any square rigged vessels ? — Yes, most certainly ; because they can use their steam 
as well as their sails. 

Be so good as to describe to the Committee the exact improvement you would 
recommend as to the construction of a new steam vessel.—- 1 should make her a foot 
narrower, and raise her floor-heads a little, take off the roundings, with her engines 
put nearer the centre, the boilers much lower, and the wheels narrower : I have 
observed in our vessels with these wide wheels, the lee wheel is a great deal under 
the water, and the other out ; by the width of them it increases the angle ; and 
although a wide wheel is of great advantage in a river, I think it is a great 
disadvantage in a sea ; supposing there were two forty-horse power engines, I would 
not have more than a seven-feet wheel ; ours is an eight-feet wheel, and if there 
were two thirty-horse power, six and a half, in my opinion, would be sufficient 

Would those wheels have power to give the packets the same speed they have at 
present? — Yes; we might lose twenty minutes in a calm, but we should gain two 
or three hours in a gale of wind ; that has been tried in this river by the James 
Watt ; her paddles are nine feet wide, and with one half of them on, four and a half 
in length, she was found to go nearly nine knots, and she only goes ten with the 
whole on ; but I must observe, that after you get a vessel to go nine knots, it takes a 
great addition of power to make her go the tenth. 

As to the form and shape of the Meteor and Sovereign, what improvement would 
you recommend in a new vessel ? — I should recommend it to be a little finer and 
eighteen inches narrower than the Sovereign, and a foot narrower than the 
Meteor. 

What alteration would you propose with regard to the bows r— Much finer than 
either of them. 

Have you sufficient experience of the Scotch engines as to be able to give a 
decided opinion in favour of the engines made by Mr. Watt ? — No, I have not yet. 
I have been in the Scotch vessels several times, and I have seen their steam so 
down ; in one of them the vessel was nearly on shore ; it was the Majestic ; she 
was entering the narrow passage going into Liverpool, and they let the steam go 
down ; she was nearly on shore in consequence ; unless you are constantly firing 
you can never keep the steam up. 

Has that ever happened on board the Holyhead packets? — No; never. 

On building a new vessel, would you recommend Watt's engine to be made use 
of? — Yes, I would, for my own part. 

Can you suggest any improvements? — I should make the engine much stronger. 

Jn what respect? — In every part 

What effects have you observed, when on board the Scotch vessels, from the 
engines ?— I have seen fire going up the chimney, and I have seen sparks of fire 
Hying over the deck ; there must be a great waste of fuel in consequence} we never 

sec 
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see that on board our vessels ; they come out dearer, but they are cheaper in the Captain 

end. William Roger*. 

At the time you performed that voyage, with the weather you have described, v <— — 

from the Downs to Milford, if that weather had continued twelve months, would (3° March.) 
any square rigged vessel have performed it? — They would have been a long time 
about it, probably would have been weeks instead of days ; a sailing vessel would 
not have beat up to Milford as we did in twelve months. 

What parts of the engine gjve way most frequently ? — The cross-heads at the top 
of the piston. If the engineer is not very careful, and allows them to get too hot, 
you may carry away a cross-head, or if water is allowed to get in the piston, which 
it docs sometimes, being too hot. I think there will be an improvement in that 
before long. 

What time ought to be allowed, in your opinion, for looking over a steam engine 
in order to keep the vessel as much at sea as circumstances will admit of? — Two or 
three days. An engine should never lie by longer, because if she was to lie by in 
the harbour, you would have to set the engine going to keep it in order. 

Does it require three days to give an engine a complete looking over? — No; two 
days, or a day, or two or three hours ; it is according to what is to be done to 
her. 

What number of days may a vessel sail, day after day, without a thorough exa- 
mination ? — They might run a week, fortnight or longer, but once a week it would 
be necessary to examine them. 

You recommend she should lie by two or three days, and be examined ? — 
Yes. 

Then, on the Holyhead station, it being necessary to send a packet to sea every 
morning from Holyhead, and another from Howth, in order that the vessels may 
be kept in order, how many vessels, in'your opinion, should be maintained to do the 
service? — I think yOu might do it with three, and very easy, with a sailing vessel on 
the other side; then a vessel would be lying by three days and running six. 

With those arrangements of lying by three days and being at sea six, three vessels 
would just exactly perform the service, and no more ? — No more would be required ; 
they would perform the service ; nor is it necessary they should lie by three days. 

Supposing they sailed six days and laid by three, there would be no day on 
which tbey were not at sea or lying by for the necessary time for examination and 
repairs ? — It does not follow that they would want repairs. 

Supposing they do lie by three days and are at sea six, it occupies the whole time, 
there is no spare time? — The spare time would be the three days. 

If each packet is at sea six days, and if she lies by after every six days for three 
days, she would actually upon no occasion lie by more than three days, it allowed to 
her ? — Certainly not, unless there is any thing particular to do to them. 

Three packets would just perform the service, and nothing more? — Yes. 

But upon a press a vessel would go eight days instead of six ?— Yes, w e have gone 
all the winter and summer with two. 

Since the Meteor and Sovereign have been at Holyhead, have they not been con- 
tinually at sear — Yes. 

How many men are there on board ? — 'Fifteen. 

What work have the men to do after the packet arrives at either side ? — They 
get the coalB in, and clean her. 

What time does that take? — About a couple of hours with horses and carriages. 

Have you not made many voyages in succession in gales of wind ? — Yes, many. 

Coming in late after a gale ot wind, and having to sail early in the morning, 
do not the men go through a great deal of hardship while the weather continues 
bad ? — Yes, but they have their night's rest ; if a man be in a sailing vessel, 
and should be on deck two or three nights, he would soon find the difference to a 
steam vessel. 

Do you not think the work is as hard on board the steam packets as the sailing 
packets ? — Certainly not, as regards myself. 

As to the men? — Nor as to the men; if a man complains of a steam boat, he 
must be afraid, or something of that kind. I never read a novel before I was on 
board a steam packet, and Fgo down now frequently and read for an hour or two; 
if a man works hard in the day, he has bis night's rest, and a man is never better 
than when he does his day's work; I have not the anxiety now which I used to 
have, being up night after night. 

180. F » . In 
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In what way is it decided whether a packet shall go to sea in case of very bad 
H'iUitm Rogert. weather ? — By the commander and the agent 

— ■ — ' What is considered to be weather to keep a steam packet from going to sear — 

(30 March.) There may be a difference of opinion upon that ; when it is a downright hurricane, 
and it is impossible for any vessel to stem ahead, we do not attempt it. 

Do they go out when the cutters cannot? — Yes, with the wind at N.N.W. which 
is the very worst wind we have. 

Do you j»o out when a sailing vessel would not? — We have made many passages 
when a sailing packet would not go out. 

Were there many gales from the N.W. last winter? — Yes, several. 
Has it been a worse winter than usual ? — I have beard it said, that it has been 
the worst winter for fifty years. Lloyd's have paid more this winter than ever they 
did. 

Have the gales been from the S.W. ?— Yes, S. W. and W.S.W. and that generally 
finishes with a N.W. wind. 

Have you had many from the eastward ?— No, only one gale. 

Which do you reckon the worst gale ? — I think meeting with an easterly gale is 
the worst ; there is always a heavy sea upon the shore, the gale does not last so 
long, but leaves a very disagreeable short sea. Many times after an easterly gale, 
we have been two days beating over in a sailing packet, which a steam vessel will 
perform in eight or nine hours. 

Have you ever sailed in a heavy easterly gale from Howth in a steam packet ? — 
No, I have not ; the Meteor, Captain Davies, entered Howth harbour with a very 
heavy gale from the eastward, when the Marquis Wellesley went over, and she went 
in very easy. It was the heaviest sea that had been seen for many years. 

Has the harbour at Holyhead been crowded very much with vessels ? — Very 
much ; I have seen 120 or 130 vessels there. 

Have you experienced much difficulty in getting in or out with the packets ? — 
No ; but the Sovereign has suffered some damage with vessels driving upon her. 

Is the harbour large enough for the number of vessels that have recourse to it in 
bad weather? — No, I do not think it is. 

Is it not the practice frequently for the Liverpool vessels to run in ? — Yes, but 
when Dunleary is finished, I am of opinion that will be the out port of that 
Channel. There have been several instances of vessels leaving Holyhead, and have 
gone there to wait for a wind, which have made their passage out of the Channel 
whilst the vessels at Holyhead have still been wind-bound 

Have you found any difficulty in bad weather in getting the packets into Howth 
harbour?— Never. 

Have they ever touched ground there ? — Very seldom. They are deepening it in 
the west pier. 

Have any of the vessels been damaged by touching ? — No ; the sailing vessels 
used to be. 

Are there any inconveniences in landing passengers and carriages at the pier at 
Holyhead ? — Not passengers, but carriages. I have seen Sir Colin Campbells 
carriage detained on board the Sovereign for twelve hours for want of a crane being 
in the proper place. 

Where is the crane ? — Half the pier up one of them is, and the other is down in 
the jetty. 

Where would you propose to put the crane? — About 120 feet from the jetty. 
There are no fenders, and we run a very great risk of breaking the wheels or 
destroying the engine, for want of them ; no longer back than last Sunday, we 
nearly met with a very serious accident, by striking the foundation stones at low 
water ; I did hear before Mr. Rennie died, there were orders given for them, but 
have not heard a word about them since. 

Are the cranes in a proper situation at Howth ? — Yes ; they have got two, and a 
third, a temporary one. 

Where are they placed?— One on the west jetty, one abreast of the Custom- 
house, and one on the east pier. 

Are there fenders at Howth ? — There is every thing complete there. 

Would not an extension of the harbour at Holyhead, so as to admit the Liverpool 
traders to come in, be of considerable value and importance? — O ! yes. 

Have the East and West Indiamen, any port to run into between Milford and 
Liverpool? — No, Holyhead might be made one. 

In 
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In case of an accident in the Channel, where must they go to repair? — Liverpool. Captain 
Is there a sufficient depth of water for forming a pier at Holyhead, so as to make WVliam Rogert 

it a harbour for the general trade ? — Yes ; between the point of the salt island and ' — - 

the present pier, there is a large rock, which would be a good place to run a pier (3° M""*) 

from, with plenty of water to take any vessel. 

And such a pier would give perfect protection to the largest vessels that come 

in ? — Yes. 

How long would such a pier be ?— Half the length of the other. 

In what manner are horses put on board ? — Either by boxes or slings. 

Is there a box always at hand ? — Yes, one on each side. 

What sort of accommodation is there on board for horses in the steam vessels ? — 
The fore-hold will contain six horses. 

What floor is there ? — It is a wooden floor and it is battened ; a horse would 
find his feet better upon ballast, but you cannot put ballast there, for if a horse was 
to kick some of the stones into the engine, it would spoil the engine. 

How many sailing packets are kept in addition to the steam boats ? — Two. 

Do they sail every week ? — No, they are changed monthly ; there is the Chichester 
and the Pclham. 

Supposing the sailing packets were to sail one from each side on particular days 
might not this give a better accommodation for the carriage of horses r— No; nor 
will people go in them. 

Is the Ivanhoe built sufficiently strong to stand the winter season at Holyhead ? 
— She is not so strong as ours, but she is as strong as other vessels in general. 

Is she strong enough to go through the regular service of the station at Holy- 
head ? — While she is new she is ; she would not run long. 

Is she made of fir or oak ? — Fir. 

What precautions have been taken on board the Meteor and Sovereign to pre- 
vent accidents from fire in the arrangement of the furnaces and boilers ? — There is 
water all round them, and they are Kept three feet from the bottom, about fifteen 
inches from the side, and twelve inches from the deck ; we are differently constructed 
from others, and it is quite impossible that any accident can happen, there is water 
under and on the sides of the fire places ; in those boats that are fitted up upon the 
Clyde there is nothing but brick and mortar below the furnaces, we have iron. 



Mards, 2° die Aprilis, 1822. 

Captain William Rogers again called in ; and further Examined. 

IN the event of building a new steam packet, what improvements would you Captain 
suggest in respect to the build, the engine, the sails, and to the interior ar- William Rogert. 

rangementof her? — I think 1 should build her in the same manner as the others v ' 

are built, on Sir Robert Seppings plan as to mode of fastening, diagonal fastening, ApnI.) 

&c. 8cc. only a little finer at each end, and one foot narrower than the Sovereign 

and Meteor, to be 95 feet in the keel, 105 or 106 upon deck, and 19 feet in the 

beam, about 180 tons, her transomcs square, and not very high out of the water. 

The improvements in the engine would be to make them a little stronger, and the 

boilers a little longer, keeping them more from the side of the vessel, so that the 

heat might not affect her, and more room to go round them, and to put the boilers 

lower down. 

What advantage would you get by putting them lower r — It would help to pre- 
vent their rolling. The Talbot's boilers are a little higher than the Ivanhoe ; by 
putting the Ivanhoe's lower down, found she did not roll near as much. I would 
have the two main beams put close to the wheel, which will reduce the weight very 
much and strengthen and make the vessel much easier, as by being so far asunder 
adds great weight, and acts as a lever. There should be twelve paddles about seven 
feet long and nineteen to twenty-one inches wide. The engine should be something 
between sixty and eighty horse power, but this must depeud upon the fineness of the 
vessel, and the water she will draw. If the engine is to be made much stronger, in 
that case we must not go further than two thirty horse power engines, as then the weight 
might be too much. I should recommend, ,with regard to the sails, a large lug forward, 

180. and 
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Captain aiK j a. Jib and a fore and aft mainsail; and in case any thing should happen to the 
engine, I would keep a square topsail on board, and a gaff topsail aft, but not to 
be used except in case of necessity. 

You would also be able to set top-masts ?— Yes. 



William Ilogeri 
(3 April.) 



Mr. James Brown called in ; and Examined 

Mr - You belong to the house of Boulton and Watt? — 1 have been agent for them some 

years. 

Did you put up the engines on board the Meteor and Sovereign steam paekets ? — 
I superintended their erection. 

What parts of the engines most frequently fail?— We generally consider the 
working parts, the cross bars, the side rods, and the side beams. 

To what do you attribute the cross bars having broken on board these vessels ? 
In some instances from want of caution on the part of the engineer, and in other 
cases from stress of weather. 

Were they made of cast iron or malleable iron ? — Hitherto of cast iron ; they are 
now made of wrought iron for sea vessels. 

Have you put engines into any other vessels ? — We have put engines into most 
of the vessels on the river Thames, the Dover station and Lcith. 

Have accidents happened frequently to those vessels? — Upon the Leith station 
one or two cross bars have broken, and that was entirely from want of caution on 
the part of the engineer in starting the engine ; the other vessels were the Dasher 
and Arrow on the Dover station ; there was one accident of a cross bar breaking in 
the Dasher. 

Was that from want of caution ? — I cannot say that. 

Have accidents happened to vessels in the river? — In the first instance there were 
three or four little breakages, but subsequently they have gone on very well. ' 

Has any other part of the engines of the Holyhead packets failed ?— A shaft was 
broken, I think the crank shaft. 

Was it made of cast iron? — Yes; and I believe its failure was attributed to 
there having been some screws drilled into the shaft to fasten on the risings for 
eccentric circles, it was considered that these wounded the shaft, as it broke up 



that part. 

Have the side beams failed ?— They are called side beams or main levers. 
Have any of them failed? — Only one in the Meteor. 
Is that made of cast metal ? — Yes. 

What would be the effect of making the whole engine as strong as possible, by 
using nothing but malleable iron ? — I do not conceive you could make an engine 
without being liable to break ; there are some parts so small that they must give 
way, and it is better the most insignificant parts should fail, than some of the prin- 
cipal ones, because they are easier repaired. 

Is ah engine liable to that extraordinary pressure upon it, under particular 
circumstances, that it is better to have some part that would yield ? — I should 
think so j for instance, it would be better for the cross bar to break than the side 
beam, und if not either of those two, that some of the cutters or straps of the side 
rod should go. 

You mean that it would be more easy to repair? — Yes ; but if the engine-man 
sees any thing going wrong he has only to let off the steam. 

Can those repairs be made at sea ? — Not well ; but there are generally duplicates 
en board of those parts liable to accident. You could not well straighten the bent 
parts of wrought iron at sea. 

Iu case of constructing a new engine for a Holyhead packet, can you suggest any 
improvements? — Merely in respect to making the materials stronger and heavier. 
I conceive the construction of the engine is almost incapable of improvement a* it 
now: »; . : - t . .■■aii^&ujfy^j 

Would you make any alteration in the arrangement of the boilers? — It would be 
better to lower the whole machinery together, bring the engines nearer the centre 
of the vessel, and let the boiler rest upon the keelson. 

Would you require more room than was granted in the Sovereign and Meteor? — 
Yes ; it would be better we should get round the boilers entirely, they could then- be 
lonth, which would be a great advantage, for the action of the' salt 
very detrimental to the iron ; they ought to be painted every three weeks, 
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. or every month ; where a boiler will not leak with fresh water it will with salt Mr. ■ 
water ; and it forms incrustation upon the surface by exposure to the atmosphere j ^ fff "« Broun. 
they should bs pumped out, and frequently cleaned. * v ^ — ; ' 

How long would it take to paint a boiler? — Half-a-day. (? April.) 

What number ot voyages may an engine go, supposing the distance to be each 
voyage twenty leagues, without looking over and making a thorough examination tof 
it?— I should think the engineer generally looks over his engine every morning 
before he starts to see that every part is properly oiled, and that every screw and 
joint is tight. If so inspected, once a fortnight would be sufficient to examine the 
packings of the slides and pistons. "» 

Supposing the vessel to finish her voyage late in the evening, and go to sea again 
«arly in the morning, would it not be necessary to lay her by occasionally to examine 
her ? — I think it would be an advantage to the service to have a spare vessel to 
perform the duty wbile repairs were being done to the others, and overhauling the 
machinery. > 

Would it not contribute to the preservation of the machinery to have that over- 
hauling take place at particular periods after a certain number of voyages ?— Certainty. 

What time would it take to overhaul an engine completely, to ascertain whether 
she was in any respect injured ? — If there were no repairs to do I should think two 
days would overhaul all tne packings about it, even doing it leisurely ; if exertion was 
required it might be done in half the time. » 

Would you maxe the paddles for a new engine different from those put to the 
Holyhead packets ? — We should make them the same as for the Leith vessels, they 
are made with wooden floats in one piece, having three sets of arms, and the bolts 
are of a peculiar description, which allows the paddles to slip from the outer end 
of the arm towards the centre of the shaft, by which means a vessel may use her 
sails the same as any other vessel ; should any thing give way, there would be nothiug 
but the arras in the water. 

What time would it take to get rid of the paddles?— There would be only four or 
five to get rid of; the four topmast paddles would be slackened, and fall toward* 
'the centre of each wheel, the wheels would then be turned round, and the bare arms 
would be in the water. > 

How would you steady the wheels to enable the men to work upon the paddles?— 
.By lashing the wheels fore and aft with tackles. 

Have you not some contrivance for engines at work on shore, so that if they 
become exposed to any sudden violence, they stop themselves ?— Pumping engines 
have. 

Have you been able to apply the same principle to engines on board vessels?— »■ 
I do not conceive that could be well done so as to act of itself, the engine-man 
should take the steam off, and disengage the eccentric, when be sees any accident 
likely to occur. 

Is it not for want of some such precaution that many of the accidents have 
happened? — Perhaps in some cases it may be so, but I should apprehend it 
depended more upon the engineer than any thing else, he should never quit the 
engine room. 

What circumstance is it that chiefly occasions that sort of excessive violence which 
contributes to injure and break the engine? — Any of the working parts getting 
loose, any of the screws getting between the finer parts, or the water getting upon 
the top of the piston in starting the engine. 

In what way can the water get upon the top of the piston ?— It is from the 
condensed steam that forms from the boilers after the passage is over, it gets through 
the steam pipe to the cylinder and condenses there, perhaps to the depth of 
1 8 inches on the top of the piston, and if the engine is started suddenly without 
it being cleared away, it has not time to get through the thoroughfares. 

What is the consequence of that? — The consequence is, that it is jammed 
between the top of the piston and the under side of the cylinder cover, and risks the 
breakage of some part; as water will not compress, something must give way, and 
the weaker parts of course will go first. * 

Is the City of Edinburgh steam vessel employed to go from London to Leith ? — 
She went there during last season. 

For what months? — I think on the 24th of June I first went down with her: • 

When did she stop ?— I cannot say positively, I think the beginning or middle of 
October. . ; . . : 

i3ov G Was 
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Was she exposed to many gales of wind?— Her first passage was extremely 
rough, we were eighty-four hours making the passage. 

What is the shortest time she made the passage in ? — I think fifty-eight hours. 

What is the distance?— We reckon it 450 miles, and I believe that is near it. 

Do you take enough coal with you?— Yea, they have a sufficient supply in the 
coal boxes, and for a third of the passage more. 

Why did she not continue to go through the winter? — I suppose she would not 
have paid, she is a large vessel of 400 tons. 

Was she strong enough?— She was built at Blackwall yard, and that is quite 
enough to say she was sufficiently strong; the floor timbers were about 12 inches 
square. 

What was her tonnage?— 401 tons, the length upon deck 143 feet, and 14 feet 
depth in the hold. 

Is she of a similar construction to the Holyhead packets?— She has not the 
diagonal timbers ; she is built the same as other merchant vessels. 

What precautions have been taken in the arrangement of the furnaces on board 
the Holyliead packets, to prevent accidents from fire? — I hardly think it is possible 
that fire can take place without great negligence, because the furnaces are completely 
surrounded with five inches of water round every part, and it is only in raking out 
the fire, and neglecting to water it, that any accident can take place ; it is raked 
out upon au iron floor. : 

No rolling of the vessel could throw the fire about ? — No ; she must be pitching 
to a great degree, if that was to take place. 

. How are the coals carried ?— They are in boxes in front of the boilers, so as to 
be right and left for the fireman. • • » 

Are those boxes cased with iron? — Tbey are made of iron entirely. 

Can a body of water be let in from above, in case of an accident by fire from 
neglect? — No; but there is a hand pump in the engine room to be used when tbey 
are filling the boilers, and they can get water enough from that; in toe new Leith 
packets we have put jet pipes, the same as fire engines have. 

Could you put these jet pipes on board the Holyhead packets?— Nothing could 
be easier. 

What are the precautions taken to prevent accidents from boilers bursting? — 
I can hardly conceive on board these vessels, where condensing engines are used, 



that it is possible that such a thing could take place, they are generally , 
with two safety valves, and the steam used is about from two ana a half to three 
pounds pressure upon a square inch, at which pressure it blows off by the safety 
valve of its own accord. 

How are those safety valves arranged, so as to be at all times operative? — Boulton 
and Watt have made them for many years in the way they now are, inaccessible 
for any person to load them by putting additional weight upon them ; I havo seen 
the Scotch eugine men, in starting their engines, place their feet upon the safety 
valve. 

Suppose by any accident the safety valve was out of order, and the pressure 
became too great for the strength of the boiler, and it was to give way, what would 
be the effect on the boiler ? — Supposing such a thing, which I conceive is impos- 
sible, that the safety valves should get choked, the steam would come off at the 
feed pipes. 

It would not give way under any circumstance? — No, not even though the valves 
were choked, the pressure is so extremely small; the boilers are calculated to 
sustain fifty times the pressure required of them. 

If any part of the boiler, by length of use, became very thin, and gave way, would 
it fly or rend ? — Merely rend, if malleable iron. 

Were not the accidents that happened from boilers, sometime ago, owing to 
their being made on the high pressure principle, and being made of cast iron? — '• 
Yes, they were. 

When made of cast iron, and the pressure too high, they gave way, and the 
metal flew ? — Yes, just like a shell. 
Mulleahlc iron tears and rends ? — Yes. 
Without flying and doing injury ?— Yes. 

Have Boulton and Walt made any improvement in their engine since the Holy- 
head packets were built last year ? — Not that I am aware of, die principle remains 
the same as it was when it left the late Mr. Watt's hands ; the construction df the 
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engines has not varied since the Meteor and Sovereign were built; they have made Mr. 
them stronger and added malleable iron in parts where cast was used. Janu * Brawn. 

Those were the first vessels that had engines for the sea from Boulton and Watt? " ' 
— Yes, they were, and they are the first vessels that ever ran all the winter. ( 3 April.) 

What quantity of fuel do they consume upon any given voyage? — I think the 
experiments made in the river with the Meteor showed that she consumed about 
seven bushels per hour, rather under, she was then working above her full speed ; the 
Sovereign I think was from nine and a quarter to nine and a half ; the Meteor has 
two thirty horse engines, and the Sovereign two forty horse engines ; the latter when 
using that quantity of coal was going about nine miles and three quarters through die 
water per hour. 

What time does this give for each ton of coal for the Meteor ? — A bushel of good 
Newcastle coals is reckoned equal to a hundred weight of Scotch coal ; so that it 
comes to very nearlv the same thing ; the Scotch coal generally burns very free and 
so does the Staffordshire, but the bushel of Newcastle coal is equal to a hundred 
weight of either. 

Do you know the proportions of the Whitehaven coal to the Newcastle or Staf- 
fordshire ?~No, 1 have no certain knowledge whereby I could speak of it. 

What is the ordinary weight of the bushel of Newcastle coals ? — The standard 
bushel should weigh eighty-eight pounds; the best Walls End, I have found them 
eighty ; and the Wylam, seventy-seven ; I found that by actual weight the specific 
gravity of the Wylam coal is much under that of the Walls End, the latter is not 
good tor working engines. 

What description of coals is the best for those engines?— The best coal we have 
been able to meet with is the Halbeath or Inverkeithing, from a place in Fife called 
Inverkeithing. 

What is the peculiar quality of them ? — Burning free and becoming a complete 
white ash without caking upon the fire bars. 

Is it necessary to have a coal that ignites very quick? — Yes, if it does not cake 
afterwards. It is a great object to get good coals: in the first passage that I went with 
the City of Edinburgh from London to Leith, the coals were very indifferent and 
we were obliged to clear the fire every four hours. 

Did you take the fires out?— Yes, took them out one by one completely; in coming 
back we had a description of coal called Halbeath Main, and with them Went sixteen 
hours without cleaning the grates ; the sulphur in coals will destroy the fire bars in a 
short time. 

Do you find any inconvenience from salt forming in the boilers ? — Yes, when the 
main hole cover is taken off and they are exposed to the atmosphere, the water then 
becomes crystalized and renders them very difficult to clean. 

Has this been avoided by any plan? — Yes, by constructing pomps or cocks to let 
the water through the side of the ship without the main hole being opened. 

Does that prevent the crystal ization? — Yes, quite. , 
Has the salt water much effect upon the boilers? — It oxidates the iron very 
rapidly indeed, if it is allowed to lie upon it 

What period will a boiler last, supposing it constantly in use ? — On board a steam 
I should think from four to five years with care; it is the only part of the 



These engines, upon the whole, require a considerable degree of care and super- 
intendence, and skilful engineers ? — They certainly do require more care than the 
" jes ; every engine requires great < 



Captain John Percy called in; and Examined. 
You command a steam packet on the river?— Yes, from London to Margate; , p9*»" 

the Hero. John Percy. 

Have you commanded any other vessel?— Yes, the Victory, belonging to the 
same company; I commanded (ha Victory for three years; the Hero was built 
last year. 

Vo you go through a good deal of sea occasionally?— Yes, off the Margate 
sands, when it is blowing from the northward and eastward on the top of the tide, 
she being such a large vessel, feels it more. . ' .•' i 

What is the tonnage of the Hero?— 427 tons. 

What is the power of her engine ? — Two engines of fifty-horse power. 

Who arc the engines made by ?— Murray and Fenton, of Leeds. 

1 80. Where 
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CaptaU. Where was the vessel built?— At Rochester. • 

John Percy. What months in the year have you been running these vessels ? — We begin about 
* s/ ' the latter end of April and run into October, about the middle of October; I hav<? 
(a April.) run \ n io November inoucyear, the 14th of November. 

What engines had you on board the Victory ?— Two twenty-fives. 
By whom made? — Mr. Dickson, of Holland-street, Blackfriars. 
Are you acquainted with Boulton and Watt's engines? — We have not any one 
in our concern ; I am acquainted with vessels that run with them, and I rather 
think they are the best ; they have not had so many accidents as we have. 

What sort of accidents do you allude to? — First, the cross-heads in the Hero 
went away twice in the last season, and several of the bolts and the steam pipe went; 
now we have got copper ones in the room of cast iron. 

From your experience in conducting those vessels, can you suggest any improve- 
ment that can be made in them, in respect of the engine or the vessel ? — In respect 
of the vessel, we should improve if we had but half the projection work ; in con* 
sequence of their being such an immense bang over, it jars so, enough to shake thfi 
vessel to pieces. 

In respect of the engine, can you suggest any improvement?— Not as to the 
engine ; as to the boilers, we never find ours last more than two years. 
What part gives way first?— The bottom. 

What quantity of coal does the Hero consume an hour? — Pretty well three , 
quarters of a chaldron or twenty-seven bushels, London measure, per hour; in 
general, they make away with six chaldron in the passage, that is owing to the want 
of flues ; we have not flues enough ; we have four furnaces ; it is owing to an error 
in our burners, that we burn so many coals. 

What is the distance from London to Margate? — About eighty-four miles. 

At what rate do you commonly go? —We generally make the passage in about 
seven hours and a half, that is the average passage ; one passage I made in six hour* 
und sixteen minutes, with the wind and tide. 

What sails do you carry ? — Very handsome lugs, fore and main lug and jib, and; 
a square sail when it will admit of it. 

You have two masts ? — Yes ; we used to work them with mizens, but we found 
they carried so much weather helm, that they did more harm than good ; most of 
our vessels want head sail, and not aft sail. 

When in heavy seas, do you find the engines work well ?— They jar a good deal 
when they pitch. 

How wide are your paddles? — Eight feet in the centre. 

How many paddles have you on a wheel ?— We have been trying an experiment 
last Saturday with twelve, and it answered very well ; last summer we worked witU 
sixteen paddles, three and a half feet between each.. 

Have you ever used paddles wider than eight feet, in any vessel you have been-' 
aboard?— No; I believe the Hero is the widest of any vessel running; the paddle 
of the Victory was five and a half in one place ; the Hero worked more w ith the 
paddles being further apart, and we lowered them a little. 

How much have you lowered them? — The Hero was the fastest vessel on the 
river; we raised them seven and a half inches, and then we were the slowest;- now 
wc have raised them four inches, and that will be about the thing. 

What u-ade you raise them ? — Tbey thought the vessel woidd go faster and easier. 

How much do they take of the water?— About seventeen or eighteen inches. 

What does your engine work up to?— Thirty strokes per minute she did oil' 
Saturday. 

What is the lowest? 1 — Twenty-two ; she once did up to thirty-one, but twenty- 
nine and thirty is about the go. 

What is the diameter of your wheels?— Fourteen feet. 

Have you ever commanded a steam vessel at sea?— I have been across to Calais 
when His Majesty went over. 

How did she perform her voyage ?^PraUy well going, it was fine weather; but 
she worked very much coming back, it was owing to the width hanging over ; she 
jarred so much, you would have thought the- top was coming from the bottom ; if it 
was not for that, she would be the fastest vessel in the water. 

How many feet water does she draw ?— Six feet four. I have not a doubt had the 
hang over been taken ofl" we should have done very well. The vessel I have to 
contend with draws only four feet eight; in smooth water she Mill do yery well* but 
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in sea-way she will not do, she rolls very much from wont of depth of water to 
check her. 

Where do you carry your coals? — Close to the fire, in two iron tanks, that hold 
six chaldron and a half ; there is a little dap-batch at tbe bottom where they keep 
working down; we carry two stokers. 

Wfcat precautions have been used to prevent accidents from fire ?— There is a set 
of bucicets on board. 

What is there under the furnaces between them and the ship's timbers ? — Iron 
plates. . . . ' 

Is there nothing under the iron plates ? — No, that is before tbe furnace mouth. 

"What is under the bed of the furnace ? — Large, stout, heavy iron plates. 

Is there no brickwork ?— No, none j the greatest danger is in raking the rubbish 
out after tbe passage, and not cooling the ashes. She burns such an amazing 
quantity of coal, and that makes the heat the more, and damage has been done 
to the timbers from that 

Does your vessel go out every day?— No, there is a day between each passage, 
one in town and one at Margate, to examine and clean the vessel. We sail from 
lxmdon on the Saturday and come away from Margate on the Monday, and go 
down on the Wednesday. 

You have a day's holiday between each passage ?— Yes. 

Do you find that time necessary to keep the vessel in order ?— Yes ; wc find all 
the time taken up ; the men are never still. 

How many hours, on an average, does your passage require ? — About seven and a 
Jialf. 

How many miles an hour docs that make ?— Between eleven and twelve. 



Captain 
John t*rc± 



(« April.) 
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QUERIES. 

SIR, London, March 21, 1822. 

I am directed by the Select Committee of ilie House of Commons, appointed to 
inquire into the Communication between London and Dublin, to send you the 
following Queries; and to request you will favour the Committee with such answers 
as you may think proper to give to them. , 

' Your ooedi ent Servant, 

HENRY PARNELL, Chairman. 

To 



1. — WITH what steam vessels are you acquainted ; whether used in rivers or in 

the open sea? 

2. — By whom were they bbflt, and by wbom were the engines made ? 

3. — What is their respective tonnage, and what the respective power of their 

engines ? 

«4.-*-Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea ? 

5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be 2oleagnes from port to port, across a sea 

exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, 
would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, 
that is, one from each port thronghont the whole year ; — except on days 
when a strong cutter of 100 tons burthen would be obliged to put three 
reefs in her mainsail ? 

6. -^-What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts 

and sails, in your opinion, is the best for sea navigation? 

7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials, and general form and 

arrangement, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, 
are the best ? 

8. —In what parts do engioes most frequently get out of order, or break ? 

9. — Can you suggest any improvements in the present plan of building steam 

vessels, and constructing their engines, boilers, and paddles ? 

1 0. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be 

able to beat to windward, in case her engine should be out of order, at the 
same time offering but little impediment to her steaming power ? 

1 1 . — In a gale of wind, with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of managing a steam 

vessel ? 
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THIRD REPORT. 



The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Road from London to Holyhead, and from Chester to 
Holyhead; into the regulations for conveying His Majesty's 
Mail between London and Dublin, and between the Northern 
Parts of England and Dublin, and between Dublin and the 
interior of Ireland ; into the state of the Mail Coach Roads in 
Ireland; and to report their Observations thereupon, together 
with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, 

from time to time, to the House; t-Have examined into 

the regulations for conveying His Majesty's Mail between the 
Northern Parts of England and Dublin, and have agreed to 
the following REPORT: 

T T appears from the evidence of Charles Johnson, esq. Surveyor and 
Superintendent of Mail Coaches, that the London Mail which now 
arrives at Holyhead at seven o'clock a.m. might arrive there at half 
past four a.m. If this was the case, the London letters would arrive in 
Dublin, on an average, between one and two o'clock on the second day 
from London. But Mr. Johnson has informed your Committee, it is 
not possible to afford this accommodation to the Irish public, because 
the Mail from Chester cannot be brought to Holyhead sooner than 
seven o'clock a.m. Nor can the difficulty in the way of an earlier arrival 
be overcome by an earlier departure from Chester than the present 
time, six o'clock p. m. because this is the earliest hour at which the 
Mails from Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds and York can be 
brought up to Chester; and it therefore is wholly to be ascribed to the 
very imperfect Road from Holyhead to Chester. 

The following description of that part of this Road, which commences 
at the river Ogwen, near Llandegai, about two miles east of Bangor, 
and ends at Chester, is taken from Mr. Telford's Report of 22d April A lldix u 
1811. " The present Road ascends from the Ogwen, at 1 in 16 and Report of select 

.i - ™ i r» Twnv iri • it r- Committee oa 

" 10 (lal-y-ront Hill), and from thence it proceeds by a succession of Holyhead Roads, 

** small irregularities by Aber to Penman Mawr: hence it ascends s^- 1811 

" chiefly at 1 in 16, to 189 feet above the level of the sea, and then 

" descends at 1 in 15; from thence it continues passing over a number 

" of irregularities, 1 in 28, 22, 17, 16 and 11* to the hill of Sychenant, 

" which it ascends at 1 in 8, continued to 54$ feet above the level of 

" the sea; from this height it descends at 1 in 17, 15, 12 and 19, to 

" the town of Conway. 

275. " Alter 
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M After crossing the Conway, the present Road ascends a small hill, 
** at 1 in 19, passes to the south side of a tract of low marshy land, 
" which separates the Orrae's Head from the main land ; it then, with a 
" very quick bend, turns parallel to this marsh, and continues with a 
" succession of irregularities to ascend at 1 in 22, to a pass which 
" separates another lesser point of land at Llandrillo ; it afterwards 
" goes in a tolerably regular manner for a short distance ; it then 
** ascends at 1 in 15, and immediately descends at 1 in 20 and 11, into 
"■ a deep dingle, where, after crossing the Colwyn, only 28 feet above 
*' the level of the sea, it ascends at 1 in 7, 11, and 15, until it has reached 
" the summit of Penman Rhos, at 360 feet above the level of the sea ; 
" from this elevation it immediately descends at 1 in 31, 10, and 14 £ 
" to Llandulas, which is only 19 feet above the sea ; from this point it 
" again ascends at 1 in 10$, and passes afterwards by sundry irregula- 
*' rities, but without any considerable obstacle to Abergele. 

" From Abergele to Holywell, the present Road passes by St. Asaph ; 
" but instead of keeping between the cross land and flat ground, it 
" bends southward, and ascends 1 in 29, 20, 16, 9, 13, 15 and 24, 
" to the height of 360 feet above the sea, from which height it descends 
" at similar rates of inclination to St. Asaph, which is only 46 feet above 
" the sea. From St. Asaph it immediately passes over a hill rising 
" 1 in 14, and falling 1 in 18 to the level of 18 feet above the sea ; from 
" this very low point it ascends at 1 in 18, 11 and 10, to the height of 
" 726 feet, from which it descends at 1 in 22 and 12, and afterwards 
" ascends and descends alternately at 1 in 17, 19 and 12 to Holy well, 
" which in its lowest part is 344 feet above the sea. 

" From Holywell to Chester the present Road is quite as imperfect as 
" in the last division ; it ascends at i in 20, 12, 10, 14, 11 and 24, 
" up the Halkin Mountains, to 700 feet above the level of the sea, 
" and descends by similar rates to Northop, which is 334 feet above 
" the sea. It then proceeds, passing through some deep ravines, and 
" ascending and descending alternately, sometimes at 1 in 18 $, 12$ 
" and 13 to Hawarden ; from thence descends sometimes 1 in 12 $ and 
" 13$ to the flat land adjacent to the river Dee, upon which it continues 
" towards Chester." 

Your Committee have endeavoured to ascertain what prospect there 
is of any improvement of this very important communication between 
Holyhead and Chester ; and they find in the first place that the new 
Road across the island of Anglesea, which was begun about two years 
ago, by the Commissioners acting under the 55 Geo. 3, c. 152, will be 
completed in the course of this year, by which the distance from Holy- 
head to Chester will be reduced to 84 miles. Secondly, they find that 
the Bridges now building over the Menai Strait and the river Conway, 
are likely to be completed in the course of next year. Thirdly, in 
respect of Tal-y-Pont Hill, it appears from the evidence of Mr. Pennant, 
a Member of your Committee, that there is an opportunity of improving 
5 - it, 
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it, by carrying into execution an arrangement which Mr. Pennant has 
proposed in respect to shutting up a Parish Road (which he has agreed 
to make in place of one to be stopped,) that crosses his demesne. Mr. 
Pennant offers to make a new Road at his own expense along the base 
of Tal-y-Pont Hill, for the use of the public, by which this hill would 
be avoided, provided that those persons who are interested in the Parish 
Road will consent to its being stopped. This Parish Road is to pass 
irom Port Penrhyn, along the beach of the coast, to Aber Ogwen, 
which will make the Road to the village of Aber 480 yards shorter than 
the Turnpike Road, and this is the only advantage it will have, for it will 
not be possible to take a loaded cart along it ; it seems, therefore, to be 
very much to the advantage of the inhabitants of Aber to accede to Mr. 
Pennant's proposal, and thus to secure a good Road to the market of 
Bangor, while at the same time it will be of general advantage to the 
public thus easily to get rid of so bad a hill. Your Committee are even 
disposed to go farther, and say, that as the public interest is so much 
concerned in this matter, it would be right to introduce a Clause in the 
Bill, which they understand will be requisite for levying Tolls on Conway 
Bridge, to give effect to this plan ; at the same time they trust that this 
step may be rendered unnecessary, by a private arrangement among 
the parties who are interested in the business. Lastly, in respect to 
the repairs of the Road, Your Committee learn that the several Turn- 
pike Trusts have of late paid more attention than usual to their duty, 
and have appointed efficient Surveyors. It is necessary to state, that 
since Mr. Telford made his Report in 1811, Rhyalt Hill, East of 
St. Asaph, has been much improved by the Commissioners acting 
under the 55 Geo. 3. 

Your Committee have obtained from Mr. Telford, drawings of the 
sections of five of the most difficult hills between Bangor and Chester, 
with the lines traced upon them that are proposed by Mr. Telford, for 
improving them. Your Committee are sorry not to have it in their 
power to point out any means by which the expense to be incurred 
can be provided, as all the applications which have been made to 
Government for aid have been ineffectual ; and it having been a 
condition on which the money was advanced by the Treasury for build- 
ing Conway Bridge, that no public money was to be required or given 
for the improvement of this Road : private subscriptions, therefore, and 
a careful management of the Turnpike Tolls, are the only resources 
which can be resorted to. , , 

As the main object of improving this communication is the acceleru 
tion of the Mail Coach, Your Committee are of opinion that this may . 
l>e obtained by the ordinary means of making the surface of the Road 
smooth and hard ; and by building good protecting walls, wher* the 
Road is, as at present, near dangerous precipices, wholly unprotected. 
In this way a light, well-constructed, Mail Coach, carrying , no more 
than the usual load of a Mail Coach, might easily travel over this Road, 
hilly as it is, at the rate of eight miles an hour, after the Anglesea'. t 
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Road is finished, and the Bridges are built over the Menai Strait and 
the Conway River. This rate would bring the Coach over eighty-four 
Hides in ten hours and a half ; taking therefore the departure of it from 
Chester at its present time, six o'clock p.m. it would arrive at Holy- 
head the next morning at half past four o'clock, the precise time at 
which it is desirable to have it there. 

Under all the circumstance* of this Road, it appears to Your Com- 
mittee, that it is not possible to have an instance that shows more 
strongly the necessity of having the Tolls under a diligent and scientific 
management. The correspondence conveyed upon it, belongs to no 
less a matter than the vast commercial intercourse between all Ireland 
and the Towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and all the 
other great manufacturing and mercantile Towns of the North of Eng- 
land. All the Coals, Cottons, Woollens, Hardware, Salt, and nearly 
all the Colonial Produce consumed in Ireland, pass through the Port of 
Liverpool, and the neighbouring Ports ; and with the exception of 
Colonial Produce, actually come from these Towns. 

The fifty-nine miles of Road which lie between Chester and the point 
of junction of the Chester Road with the Shrewsbury Road at Llan- 
degai, are now under the care of no less than seven ditferent sets of 
Trustees ; and although this Road is of so great public importance, it 
has been suffered to continue in a most inconvenient and dangerous 
.state. There seems to have existed a total insensibility to its detects, 
notwithstanding the journies of the Mail are performed both ways by 
night, and that continual accidents have occurred* 

Your Committee are informed, that within the last year some exer- 
tions have been made on the part of the Trustees, and that in place of 
leaving the Clerks and Surveyors to do what they pleased with the Road 
Funds, frequent Meetings have taken place, and new regulations have 
been adopted. 

Your Committee, however, cannot feel that there exists any security 
for the continuance of these exertions. They may be the result of a 
rumour that it was in the contemplation of Parliament to take this 
Road out of the hands of the present Trustees, or of the fashion 
of the day of attending to Roads. Constituted as Road Trusts are, 
Your Committee are of opinion that the Legislature has provided 
no means by which a Trust can be made to fulfil the duty reposed in 
them. They may squander all the funds, appoint officers for corrupt 
objects, allow the Road under their management to become a perfect 
ruin ; still the public have no remedy ; but must submit to suffer all 
the inconveniences belonging to such a state of things. When the pre- 
sent plan of a Turnpike Act was first adopted, and the chief use of a 
Turnpike Road was little else but to go to market or to church, those 
only suffered from neglect of duty who were chiefly parties to the abuse ; 
but in the case of great modern Roads, the interest of strangers to the 
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districts through which they pass, is so much greater than that of 
those who live in those districts, that an entirely different plan of regu- 
lation has become not only just, but absolutely necessary. 

It was on this principle that Parliament passed the Act, in 1819, for 
consolidating seven Trusts between Shrewsbury and Holyhead. The 
result of three years experience has proved beyond all question the 
sound policy of this measure ; and it appears to Your Committee that 
there is so much resemblance between the circumstances of the Chester 
line of Road and that by Shrewsbury, as to make it a necessary inference 
that nothing would be more wise than to consolidate the seven Trusts 
in the same way which are in possession of the Road from Bangor to 
. Chester. 

* . • 

Your Committee therefore recemmend, that a Bill should be 
brought in, in the next Session, for consolidating these Trusts, framed 
m aH respects upon the precedent of the Shrewsbury and Holyhead 
Act. They entertain no doubt of the expediency of this plan, and 
they feel quite confident that the experience of the good effects of it 
will quickly dispel those prejudices which will naturally at first exist 
against so new a measure. The Committee do not feel it to be neces- 
sary to recommend any higher Tolls than those now by law allowed to 
be taken. 

Your Committee have called for Returns of the state of the Funds of 
the several Trusts, which they have annexed in the Appendix. 

They have also obtained Returns of the hours of arrival and depar- 
ture of the Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds and York Mails, 
which they have annexed to the Report. By these it will appear that 
the various Mails proceed to and from all those important places with 
the Irish Correspondence directly, without any delays, at the ordinary 
rate of Mail Coach travelling. 

Great inconvenience has also arisen from the state of this Road making 
. it necessary to send ofi* the Chester Mail from Holyhead at four o'clock 
p.m. as the Packet which sails from Howth at eight o'clock in the 
morning, arrives frequently after four o'clock at Holyhead. By a Return 
from the Post Office, it appears, that between the 1st January 1821 and 
the 1st January 1833, die Chester Mail Coach left Holyhead 147 days 
without the Irish Mail : but this inconvenience Would be completely 
done away if the Coach could perform the journey in ten hours and a 
half, for then it may remain at Holyhead till six o'clock in the evening, 
the time at which the London Mail Coach now leaves Holyhead ; and 
it very seldom happens that this Coach goes without the Mail. 

, * * r" .» 

* I ' 

3 Maj igtt. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

Jovis, 21* die Februarii, 1822. 
SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Charles Johnson, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

(' Johnrni. YOU are surveyor and superintendent of mail coaches ?— I am. 

£*f. Supposing the distance from the post office in Lombard-street to Holyhead to 

- — ^ ✓ be red UC ed to 260 miles, by the improvements now making on the road, at what 

(ai Fekrwy.) rate m |ght the London mail be taken over that journey ?— I should conceive there 
would be no difficulty whatever in conveying it at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
all stops included. 

At what hour would that make the mail coach arrive at Holyhead ? — The arrival 
would then be at half past four o'clock a.m. by the London time. 

Would there be any difficulty in bringing the Chester mail coach up to Holyhead 
at that time?'— Under the present circumstances it would be impossible. 

What correspondence is brought to Holyhead by the Chester mail ? — In the first 
place, the correspondence of the very important towns of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Leeds and York, and from some towns on the Newcastle road, and from 
a variety of places connected with those roads. 

What is the nature of the correspondence carried on between those several towns 
and Ireland by Holyhead?— I conceive it to be of first-rate mercantile importance ; 
and the amount of the revenue is of course very considerable. 

At what time does the Chaster mail leave Chester for Holyhead ? — At six 
o'clock p.m. 

At what time does it arrive at Holyhead ? — At seven a.m. 
- In what condition is the road from Chester to Holyhead ? — The road has been, 
on the whole, very much improved of late years, but still is very inferior to the 
Shrewsbury line ; the natural difficulties of course are very great 

Are not considerable improvements still wanting to enable the mail to travel at the 
rate of eight miles an hour over that road ?— It was with great difficulty that I 
succeeded in inducing the contractors to travel at the rate they now do ; and I have 
had much trouble throughout the whole winter to keep the travelling on this road in 
any regularity ; I conceive that many improvements are desirable before we could 
be quite assured of regularly performing the journey at the rate of eight miles an 
hour. 

. What is the distance from Chester to Holyhead r — Eighty-eight miles by the 
mail coach time-bill. 

This distance therefore will be reduced to eighty-four miles when the new rend 
across Anglesea is made, by which three will be saved ?— Of course. 

Supposing the bridges completed over the Conway and the Menai, and the road 
improved between Chester and Bangor, a rate of eight miles an hour would then 
enable the mail coach to travel from Chester to Holyhead in little more than ten 
hours and a half r— Certainly. 

Then a mail coach leaving Chester at six, the time it now leaves it, would arrive 
at Holyhead at half past four in the morning? — It would arrive at that time. 

That is at the same time at which the London mail would arrive, supposing it 
travelled the whole way at eight miles an hour?— Undoubtedly. 

At what hour does the mail leave Liverpool for Chester and Holyhead?— At half 
past three p.m. 

Would there beany great inconvenience in requiring it to leave at an earlier hour? 
—I conceive it would be felt so at Liverpool ; and I am sure it would be much 
complained ot. 

Would it in any degree derange your post office regulations ? — It would not 
disturb any regulation at the post office. 

At 
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At what time does the mail leave Manchester for Chester and Holyhead ? — At Jokmon, 
half past one p.m. which is half an hour later than a short time since ; an extension £ ^ > 
of time had been applied for by the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, and wc v ~ jr.' ~ 
were very glad of the opportunity to make this extension ; to effect which, the mail 41 e >ruary ' 
travels to Chester at the rate of about nine miles an hour. - - ■• * * 

What time does the Chester mail arrive with Irish letters at Manchester?— It is 
now due there at half past nine a.m. but I have not been able to accomplish a regular 
arrival this season, chiefly on account of the obstructions at the two ferries in Wales ; 
if that arrival be not effected, it is impossible to dispatch the letters from the Man- 
chester post office to the Leeds and York road, as the mail to York cannot be 
detained one minute after ten o'clock, but the letters to Sheffield arc invariably 
dispatched, the difference being merely a somewhat later arrival at that town. The 
effect of these late alterations has been to accelerate the communication between 
Sheffield and Ireland, and between the clothing district of Yorkshire and Ireland, 
twenty-four hours each way. 

Would it not therefore be very desirable if arrangements could be made by which 
the Chester mail could arrive at Manchester somewhat earlier than it now c Iocs?— 
Undoubtedly ; it would be of great advantage. 

The improvement therefore of the Chester and Holyhead road, by giving you an 
opportunity of bringing the mail earlier to Manchester, would be of great convenience 
to that town and all the correspondence to the eastward of it? — U would be of ad- 
vantage to that town in enabling the postmaster to make an earlier delivery, and it 
would secure a transmission of the letters to the York road. 

At what time does the Chester mail leave Holyhead for Chester?— The present 
orders are to dispatch at half past three if the packet should have arrived and the 
agent be enabled to deliver the bags ; whenever it is not in the agent's power to de- 
liver them so soon, and he can deliver them by four, the mail coach waits till that 
hour ; if they cannot be delivered by four o'clock, there is an unavoidable detention 
till the next day. 

Does that detention frequently occur ? — I do not know how often it has occurred, 
but I fear not unfrequently in the stormy weather of this winter. 

At what time does the London mail leave Holyhead ? — At six p.m. 

Are mails frequently left behind in consequence of the coach leaving Holyhead 
before the packet arrives r — Very rarely indeed ; since the establishment of the steam 
packets I doubt whether there have been above two or three instances. 

Then if the Chester mail coach could be kept at Holyhead till six o'clock in the 
evening, of course the correspondence by Chester would be as regular as it is now to 
London ?— Undoubtedly. 

Might not this object be obtained by the improvement already calculated upon 
in the roads ? — There would then be no difficulty except that of finding contractors 
willing to work at the rate of speed required ot them, a difficulty which I should 
hope to be able to overcome. 

This rate of speed is not uncommon now in various parts of the kingdom ? — Not 
at all. 

At what rate docs the Edinburgh mail travel ? — The mail travels the whole way 
from London to Edinburgh at the rate of eight miles and a half per hour, exclusive 
of stops for refreshment 

Are not many parts of the Chester road particularly steep ? — It is certainly a very 
hilly road, and I consider the stage from Conway town to Aber one of the most 
difficult we have to perform in Great Britain. 

Are not other parts of the road for short distances particularly steep? — The whole 
of it is a mountainous and difficult road. 

Is it not very narrow in some parts ?— In some parts it is very narrow . 

Have accidents happened to the mail upon this road?— There have certainly 
been accidents at various times, some very serious ; and after allowing for the care- 
lessness or mismanagement of drivers, i think some of those misfortunes may be 
fairly attributed to the road. 

At what time does the Leeds and York mail arrive at Manchester ?— At half 



past ten a.m. 

At what time does the Sheffield mail arrive at Manchester? — At one p.m. 
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Jww, 21° die Martij, 1822. 
George Hay Dawkim Pennant, Esq. a Member of the Committee; Examined. 

G H D £j: mnant ' HAVE not you lately proposed to improve the road from Tal-y-boot Bridge 
towards Aber, by making a new piece of road so as to avoid the high hill at 
(ii March.) Tal-y-bont? — I did so in the autumn of last year, on condition that the private road 
from Aber Ogwyn to Port Penryn might be stopped up. 

What was the result of this offer?— The result was, that the gentlemen interested 
said that they did not consider the improvement of the public road as an equivalent 
for stopping up the private road. 

What is the extent of the new road that you proposed to make ? — I conceive 
somewhere about three quarters of a mile, to entirely do away with the hill. 

Have you not made some new arrangement in consequence of the rejection of 
this plan ? — Yes, in consequence of the rejection of that plan, I offered to build a 
bridge over the Ogwyn, to make an archway under the approach to my bath, and to 
make a sufficiently good road for carts and horses along the sea shore between Aber 
Ogwyn and Port Penryn, to which the magistrates have consented. 

Are you still willing to make the road to avoid Tal-y-bont 1IUJ, in lieu of that road 
by the Bath ? — Yes ; provided the gentlemen of the country will accept that instead 
of the other ; I have not gone so far but that I would willingly make the alteration. 

Is the rise of that hill very great?— Yes ; and the road is very narrow. 
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(p^ Office.)-^R£TURN of the number of Day* the Packet from Howth has 
arrived too late at Holyhead for the departure of the Chester Mail Coach between 
1st January 1821 and 1st January 1822. 

THE Chester Mail Coach left Holyhead 147 days whbbot the Irish Mail. 
Mem.— The Steam Packets came upon duty the 31st May 18*2. 

Holyhead, \ Sorris M. Goddard, 

21st February 1822.J Agent. 



(».)— RETURN showing the Hours at which the Mail Coaches depart front Chester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds and York for Holyhead. 

Departs 

From Chester at 6. 15. p.m. 

Liverpool at 3. 30. p.m. 

— — Manchester ------- at 1.30. p.m. 

Sheffield at 6. A. sc. 



at 3. 13. A.m. 

York at »2. Midnight. 



Surveyor and Superintendent. 



(3.) — RETURN showing the Hours of Departure and Arrival of the Mail Coaches that 
carry Dublin Letters by Holyhead, at Chester, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
York, Glasgow, Edinburgh and Holyhead. 

Departs from Holyhead - - - - at 3. 30. to 4. p.m. 
Arrives at Chester at 4. 45. a.m. 

Departs for Liverpool and for Manchester - at 5, a.m. 

Arrives at Liverpool at 8. A.M. 

at Manchester at o. 30. a.m. 

Departs for Leeds and York - at to. a.m. 

at JO. AM. 

at* 9b.*JX. 

at York at 7. 30. 1.it. 
at Sheffield 314.45. P4*. 

Arrives at Holyhead from Chester - - - at 7. a.m. 
which brings letters from all the places named above. 

Nofcv— Letters from Dublin to Edinburgh and to Glasgow are not sent by Holyhead, but 
by Portpatrick. The arrival at Glasgow is in" time for the morning delivery, but at 
Edinburgh the arrival is now 5 p. *• it will speedily btt in th* morning of At same day 

Cktfi Johnson, 

and Superintendent. 
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(4.)— ANSWERS by Mr. Henry Potts relative to the Chester and Northop Road. 

Sir, Chester, 23d February 1812. 

Enclosed I transmit you the Answers required by an order of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Holyhead Road. 

And am, Sir, your very obe dient humble Servant, 

Henry Potts. 

Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. 



Turnpike Road from Chester to Northop. 

Answers required by the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Holyhead Road. 

1st. — Eleven and a half miles, all mail coach road, 
ad. — The current year £. 1,340. 

3d. — Debt on mortgage of the tolls - - - - - - £.3,450. 

Viz. — Mrs. Cummins - £. 100 

Miss Maddock - 100 

Mrs. Bold - -- -- -- - - 300 

Trustees of Chester Blue School ..... 1,00c 

Mrs. Ball - - - 100 

Mr. Samuel Johnson - -. - - - - - 100 

Mrs. Spence --------- 50 

Mrs. Poole - -- -- -- -- 300 

Mr. George Irlam - -- -- -- - 200 

Vicar of Tarvin - 200 

Mrs. Taylor - . - 100 

Mr. Thomas Whittle's representatives - 100 

Honourable and Reverend George Neville - 500 

Mr. Stephen Crewe - 3°o 

• ■ ■ 

& 3A5° 

About £.60 is owing for work on the Road, which will be paid by the Treasurer in a 
few days. 



Act - - 

For every horse drawing a waggon, &c. not laden with coal, having 
six inch wheels -------- 

An additional half toll is taken for narrow wheels. 

For every riding horse 

For every drove of cattle per score 

- - Ditto - - calves sheep or lambs - - - ditto 

- - Ditto - - swine ------ ditto 

For every one horse cart drawing coal - - - - - 

For every horse drawing a waggon or cart laden with coal, having 

wheels of a less breadth than six inches - - - - - 
The like with six inch wheels - 
For every horse laden with coal, grit, stone or lime, and not drawing - 1 

Salary 

5th.— Henry Potts, Chester, clerk and treasurer - - - £■ 40. per ana. 

London M'Adam, general surveyor - - - - 50. , 

His travelling expenses about - - - - - 36. 

James Maule, sub-surveyor - - - - - - - 104. 

Henry PotU. 

Chester, ajd February 1822. 
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(5.) — LETTER from Mr. Francis Jones, enclosing the Reply from the Trustees of the 
Holywell, Flint and Mostyn Turnpike Districts of Roads. 

Sir, Holywell, 2d March 1822. 

I have enclosed the statement required by your letter bearing date 13th ultimo, which 
was a little delayed, owing to it passing through the hands of Sir Edward Pryce Lloyd, ban 

You will observe that I have taken the liberty of adding the total of the annual rents in 
each of the districts, together with the number of miles in the branch roads, in case such 
should be wanting. 

The toll bars on the branch roads in these districts are a great source of revenue, owing to 
the extensive coal and lead mines, as well as the manufactories in this county; a circumstance 
well known to the honourable Committee. 

I have only stated the rents on the mail road (us matter of opinion) to the best of my 
knowledge, as the whole of the gates io each district are let together, with the exception of 
one io the Flint district that rents at £.41 per annum. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Francis J ones , 

To Sir Henry Paraell, Bart. M. P. Clerk and Treasurer to the Holywell, Flint 

&c. &c. &c. and Mostyn Turnpike Districts of Roads. 



REPLY from the Trustees of the Holywell, Flint and Mostyn Turnpike Districts, to 
Sir Henry Paraell, bart. M. P. Chairman to the Select Committee of the Honourable 
House of Commons, bearing date the 13th day of February 1822. 

The extent of the Chester and Holyhead Mail Road under the care of the Trustees of the 

Holywell, Flint and Mostyn Trust : 

Mile*. Yank. 

From Northop to Holywell, in the county of Flint - -6 1474 in Holywell District. 

From Holywell to the Finger-post at Caerwys D* - - 4 1,430 in Flint District. 
From the Finger-post at Caerwys, in the parish of Caerwys,") 

down the valley, to the foot of Rhuallt Hill to Pantevan, > 3 286 in Mostyn District. 

in the parish of Dymerchion, in the couuty of Flint J 

14 1,430 -- Total Mail Road. 



MilM. Yard,. 

The extent of the Branch Roads in Holywell District - 10 1,540 
r> - - . D" - - - - Flint - - D* - - 10 605 

D* - - - D" - - - - Mostyn - D° - - 41 1,408 

63 33 Total Branch Roads. 



The Annual Tolls collected on the Mail Road : 

. Collected io the Holywell District £. 485 
D* - - - Flint - - D° 300 

D° - - - Mostyn - D« 182 

£.967 - - Total per annum 
" 1 

275. M 
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The Amount of Debts doe 
£. 

The representatives of T. & P. Mostyn 615 
Poor of the parish of Halkin - - 18 
David Pennant, esq. ... 250 



Total in Holywell District - - £. 883 



by the Trust on Mortgage : 

£. 

The representatives of T. & P. Mostyn 000 



The representatives of T. & P. Mostyn 

Earl of Shrewsbury - 

Executors of the lute Edw. Jones, esq. 

Hachc Thornhill, esq. - 

Hoiywell School - 

Poor of the parish of Halkin 

Honourable Thomas Talbot 

Rev. Edward Smedley 

Miss Jane Panton - 

David Pennant, esq. - 

Paris Mine Company - 

Paul Panton, esq. - - - - 

Sir Thomas Mostyn, ban. 



1,000 
400 

- 100 
too 
160 
40 
200 

50 
150 
50 
1,000 
200 

50 



Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart. 

David Pennant, esq. 

Mrs. Puleston's executors 

Mrs. Preston's - - d° 

R. W. Wynne's - d° - 
I Thomas Williams, esq. 

Honourable Mist Talbot - 

Rev. Edward Wright 
I Poor of the parish of Nerquis 
! Poor of parish of Hen Man 



900 
354 

M3 



200 
100 
100 
100 
80 
50 



Total in Mostyn District - - £.3,697 



Total in Flint District - - £.3,500 | 



The records for each of the Districts were never handed to the Treasurer, nor can they be 
found ; but as the mortgages contracted in the time of the Treasurer for the time being are 
secured upon the whole extent of the Mail Road and Branch Roads, it is presumed that all 
former ones are of the like nature. 



The RENTS of the whole of the Gates : 
Holywell District --•--£. 730 per 



Flint - 
Mostyn 



D» - 
D» - 



881 
735 



£.'2,346 - - Total Rents. 



RATES of TOLLS 



collected 



>n the Mail Coach Road : 



For all wheel carriages (not being cart or waggon) allowed by law sixpence each horse . 
charged the same : 

For every draught horse drawing waggon or cart, the wheels being full six inches in breadth, 
allowed by law sixpence each horse; charged four pence : 



For every draught horse drawing waggon or cart, the wheels being less than six inches in 
breadth, allowed by law eight pence each horse ; charged sixpence : 

For every saddle horse, mole or ass, allowed by law one penny halfpenny ; charged one 



For every drove of oxen, cows or neat catde, allowed by law not exceeding twenty pence 
per score ; charged ten pence : 

For every drove of calves, hogs, sheep or lambs, allowed by law not exceeding ten pence 
per score ; charged five pence. 

In all cases double tolls on Sundays. 



SALARIES. 

Holywell District : 

£. s. d. 

Francis Jones, treasurer and clerk ------- - 20-- 

John M c Adam, in surveillance, to be allowed his travelling expenses, which! 

are yet unknown, as he only commenced on the 29th January last - -J 
John Leigh, sub-surveyor under the directions of John M'Adam - - 54 12 - 
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Flint District 



Per Annum. 



Francis Jones, treasurer and clerk 

John M l Adam, in surveillance, to be allowed his travelling expenses, which arc 

vet unknown, as he only commenced on the 99th January last 
John Leigh, sub-surveyor 



20 



the directions of John M c Ad;un 



-} - 

54 12 



Mostyn District : 

Francis Jones, treasurer and clerk - 
John Leigh, sab-surveyor ander John M c Adam, but not 
for the short line of mail road in this district - 
Jones, su 



any salary 
Roads 



co - - 



39 ~ " 



Holywell, 
February 25th 1822./ 



Francis Jones, 
Treasurer of the Holywell, Flint and Mostyn 
Turnpike Districts. 



(6.)— ANSWERS relative to St. Asaph District. 

Query 1. — That there be leid before this Committee an account showing the extent of 
the Chester and Holyhead mail coach road under the care of the Trustees of the 
St. Asaph Trust. 

Answer 1.— Extent of road in the St. Asaph district, from Pantevan Brook to Abergele, 
nine miles. 

2. — What is the annual produce of the tolls collected on the road ? 
The annual produce of the tolls amounts to £. 226. 



3. — What is the amount of debts, due by the Trust and the names of the persons to 
whom they are due ; distinguishing the debt* for which the tolls are mortgaged from 
other debts, and also distinguishing what debts are secured on the tolls collected on 
the mail coach road, from those which are secured on other roads ? 



Thr Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph 
Executors of the late William Shipley, esq. 
Representatives of the late Col. W. Shipley 
Mrs. Margaret King - - - - - 

Mrs. M uigaret King - 

Mrs. Margaret King - - - - 

The Vicars of St. Asaph, in trust for the Poor - 
Representatives of the late Peter Whitley, clerk 
Trustees of the North Maoles School 
Abergele School ------ 

Representatives of the late Mrs. Susanna Lloyd - 



Intercjt [ 
due. Money Mtamccd. 



5 
3 
1 



6 
2 

12 



30,18m. 



£. 

474 
200 
200 
300 
100 
100 
100 
150 
130 

29 
54 



$. d. 



'.837 - 



£. s. d. 

50 - - 

30 - - 

15 - - 



30 - - 
8 2 - 



2 '20 



These several debts are secured by mortgage on the mail coach road, there being no 
other road. 

4. — What are the rates of tolls which are allowed by law to be collected on the mail 
coach road, and the rates actually collected ? 

By law, sixpence on each horse in draft ; actually taken, four pence on each horse in 
draft.— Double Tolls on Sundays. 

5. — What are the names of the treasurer, clerk and surveyor ; and what salaries or 
other perquisites are received by each of them ? 

Hugh Stodart, treasurer and clerk, appointed November 30, 1780, with a salary of six 
guineas per annnm, advanced in 1820 to £.15. per annum. WHIiam Jones, as sur- 
veyor, with a salary of £. 1. it *. 6rf. with 2s. 6d. a day when actually employed as a 
workman.— No perquisites of any sort are received by either the clerk, treasurer or 
surveyor. 
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(7.)— ANSWERS relative to Conway District. 

Query 1.— What is the exteot of the Chester and Holyhead mail coach road, under 
the care of the Trustees of the Conway Trust i 
Answer. — From Abergele to Conway Ferry House, eleven miles. 

2. — What is the annual produce of the tolls collected on the road ? 
The annual produce of the tolls amounts to £. 191 : 

3 , _What is the amount of debts due by the Trust, and the names of the persons to whom 
they are due ; distinguishing the debts for which the toils are mortgaged from other 
debts, and also distinguishing what debts are secured on the tolls collected on the 
mail coach road, from those which are secured on other roads. 





N«of 
Yean 
Interest 


Ainoout 


Amount of 




of 

Money adrancad. 


Iut* rt st doe 
30th J«nuary 


Rev. George Moore - - - - 


1 


£. s. d. 

625 - - 


£. $. d. 
3» 5 - 


Representatives of the late Thomas 
Williams, esq. - 

The poor of Llysfaen parish - 


2 

— — 


45 - - 


157 - ~ 






2,240 - - 


J88 5 - 



These several debts are secured by mortgage on the mail coach road, there being no other 
road. 



4. — What are the rates of tolls allowed by law to be collected on the ma 
and the rates which are actually collected? 

Bylaw, sixpence on each horse in draft; actually taken, four pence each horse in draft. 
Double tolls on Sundays. 

5. — What are the names of the treasurer, clerk and surveyor, and what salaries or other 
perquisites are received by each of them? 

Hugh Stodart, treasurer and clerk, appointed on November 30th 1789, with a salary of 



six guineas per annum, but ad 



d in 1820 to £. 10 per annum. 



William Jones, as surveyor, with a salary of £. 1 . 11*. 6 d. and 2 s. 6d. a day when actually 
employed as a workman. No perquisites of any sort are received by either clerk, treasurer 
or surveyor. 

Hugh Stodart, 

Treasurer and Clerk. 



(8.) — LETTER from Mr. Roberts, enclosing Answers relative to Conway, Road. 

Sir, Glanydwr, Carnarvon, 20th February 182,2. 

I AM sorry that I was not able to send the enclosed sooner, which I hope will answer 
the queries. 

There are other branches of Roads inserted in the Act of the 50 Geo. III. Session 
1810, of which that from Glanrhyd on the Pwllheli Road toTrunador has been made by the 
Subscriber to the same at the time of procuring the Act and mortgaged, but I do not know 
the amount as I have had no concern with the same. 

I am Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. Rob. Roberts. 



Answer 1 . — Thirteen miles from Llandegai to Conway is travelled by the mail coach under 
the Carnarvonshire old trust. 



2. — Gates set on the same Road in January 1822, the Baugor gate included,! ^ 
amount to - - - - - - - - - - - - J *' 3 " 

Average of the same for the last ten years - £.480. i8<. 
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3.— Debts due by mortgage of all the tolls under the 9 Geo. 3, c 77, and 17 Geo. 3, c. no, 
will) the names of the creditors : 

The Poor of the Parish of Llannor - - - - - -£.100 

The Executors of Miss Vincent ------- 400 

The Dean and Chapter of Bangor 320 

The Poor of the Parish of Aber 100 

Mr. Edward Han ton - - 100 

The Poor of the Parish of Llanbeblig ------ 20 

The Poor of the Parish of Rhoscolyn ------ go 

Tlie Poor of Llandegwning, Uaniestyn, Llangiao, &c - 100 

Mrs. Sarah Owen - joo 

'I he Rector and Churchwardens of Llanllechid - - - - 100 

The Bishop Rowland's Charity 1 -5 

The Rev. Henry Jones - -- -- -- - 



200 



James Greenfield, esq. -------- - 100 



£.1,855 

Sum advanced under the Act of 50 Geo. 3, Session 1810, by the') 

Right honourable Viscount Warren Bulkeley - - - -/ 5»_ 

£. 1,905 

There is about £.80 interest due on the above mortgages. 

4- — Tolls allowed by law to be taken at the turnpike gates, in the column N* 1, and the 
rates taken, in N»s: 

For every horse, mare, gelding, &c. not drawing - - - - 
For every horse, &c. drawing waggons, wains, carts, &c. with the owner's 

name and place of abode painted in legible letters of two inches or 

upwards 

For every horse, 8tc. drawing waggons, &c. on which the owner's nnme 

and place of abode are not painted in legible letters two inches long 
For every horse, &c drawing any coach, chaise, &c. 
For every score of oxen or neat cattle ------ 

For every score of calves, swine, goats, sheep or lambs - 

Double tolls paid on Suudays. 

5. — Mr. Edward Griffith Roberts is surveyor of the road from Llandegai, being 25 miles ; 
salary £ .30 per annum ; n 



N't. 


No. a. 




id. 


Srf. 


3* 


ltd. 


6d. 


8d. 


6 J. 


lid. 


torf. 


6d. 


5* 



Robert Roberts is surveyor from Bangor to Pwllheli, and from Carnarvon to Pwllheli, being 
42 miles ; is also clerk and treasurer to the Trustees ; salary £.30 ; no perquisites. 

90th February 1822 



J Rob. Roberto 
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THE REPORT p. 57 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - p. 67 

APPENDIX.— viz. 

N* 1— Mr. Telford's Third Report by otter «f the Lords of the*! - 
Treasury / 



N*«.— Mr. Tdfords Report u,pon the »tate of the Road fo«n\ 
Shrewsbury by Coventry to London - - - -/ 

Plate I. — Map of the present and proposed Mail Roads between Moxley 
and Mcriden on the Coventry Road. 

Plate II. — Maps of the present and proposed Mail Road from Chirk to 
Shiffnal. 
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FOUETH REPORT. 

" ll 

The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Hoods from London to Holyhead, and from Chester to 
Holyhead; into the regulations for conveying Hi* Majesty** 
Mail between London and Dublin, and between the Northern 
Parts of England and Dublin, and between Dublin and the 
interior of /rs&nu/; and into the state of the Mail Coach 
Roads in Ireland ; and to report their Observation* thereupon, 
together with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, 

from time to time, to the House; Have, pursuant to the 

Order of the House, further inquired into the Matters to them 
referred, and have agreed to the following REPORT : 

YO U R Committee, in their First and Third Reports, have described 
to the House the state of the Roads from Holyhead to Chirk, at the 
boundaries of North Wales, on the Shrewsbury line; and from Holyhead 
to Chester ; in this Report they lay before the House a statement of 
the condition of the Road from Chirk, by Birmingham and Coventry, 
to London; showing what Improvements have been completed, what are 
in hand, and what still remain to be undertaken, in order to render the 
whole of thia Road as perfect as circumstances will admit of. 

In consequence of the recommendation of the Holyhead Road Com- 
mittee of 1817, the Lords of His Majesty's Treasury issued an order 
directing Mr. Telford to surrey this Road, and report his opinion upon 
all variations and improvements that should appear to him to be practi- 
cable for making it shorter and more convenient for travelling. In pur- 
suance of this order, Mr. Telford gave in one Report on the 30th of 
June 1819, a second on the 1st of June 1820, and he has lately made 
a third Report, dated 1st of May 1822. 

The two first Reports were laid before the House, and printed in the s<* Sew. i»«»«n, 
Session of 1820, and contain Plates showing the several variations pro- N * ' j6 
posed by Mr. Telford between Chirk and London. The third Report 
is inserted in the Appendix to this Report, with Plates showing two very 
important variations by which the Road may be shortened nine miles. 

Immediately after Mr. Telford made his second Report in 1820, 
which contains the Plans and Estimates of his proposed variations, the 
Parliamentary Commissioners acting under the 55 Geo. III. c. 152, for 
the improvement of the Road from Holyhead to London, obtained an 
Act of Parliament, (1 Geo. IV. c. 70,) to aid in carrying those variations 
into execution. 

This Act provides, that if the Trustees of any part of the Road shall be 
willing to borrow Exchequer Bills from the Commissioners of Public 
Works, for executing any particular improvement, and to vast them in 
the hands of the Parliamentary Commissioners, the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners ahall make a contract for the intended improvement, and 
manage the business of executing the works; but upon the condition 

343. that 
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that the consent of a Committee of the Trustees shall be certified on the 
deed of contract before the contract shall be executed by the Com- 
missioners. By these provisions the Trustees have an opportunity of 
securing the benefit of the superintendence of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners over the proper application of their money ; and the 
advantage of Mr. Telford's system of executing large works by his 
superior method of arranging the terms of contracts, and securing the 
faithful performance of them ; at the same time, that by possessing the 
power of giving or withholding their consent to the contracts, the 
Trustees enjoy a full control over the Parliamentary Commissioners as 
to the improvement to be made, and the expense to be incurred upon it. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners lost no time in endeavouring to 
give effect to the new Act, and to Mr. Telford's Report. They 
appointed Sir Thomas Mostyn and Sir Henry Parnell as a deputation 
of their Board to confer with the several Trustees, and directed 
Mr. Telford, their engineer, and Mr. Milne, their secretary, to accom- 
pany them. 

These Commissioners attended meetings of ten of the Trusts, and 
succeeded in making arrangements with them for the most important 
of the variations proposed by Mr. Telford. But the local Acts of these 
Trusts (except in the case of the Stratford and Dunchurch Trust) did 
not admit of their borrowing money from the Exchequer Bill Com- 
missioners upon the terms prescribed by their Act ; and it therefore 
became necessary for the Parliamentary Commissioners to obtain a new 
Act of Parliament in the Session of 1821, to give effect to the arrange- 
ments that had been made between them and the Trustees. 

By this new Act, (the 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. SO,) the Exchequer Bill Com- 
missioners are required to pay to the Parliamentary Commissioners 
the sum of 31,0001. and the Parliamentary Commissioners are required 
to apply the same to the works described in the Schedule of the Act, 
according to the provisions of the preceding Act of 1 Geo. IV. c. 70. 
Each Trust is enabled to raise additional tolls to pay, on its share of this 
sum, interest at the rate of 5 per cent, and a Sinking Fund at the 
rate of 2$ per cent, per annum. The following Account; extracted 
from the Schedule of the Act, shows how the sum of 31,000/. was 
allotted. 

£. 

Hockliflfe and Stratford Trust - 7,000 

Dunchurch and Stonebridge ditto - 5,5°° 

Stonebridge and Birmingham ditto 4,000 

Bilston ditto - 8,000 

Wolverhampton ditto 2,500 

Shiffnal ditto ........ 2,000 

Wellington ditto ........ 2,000 

.„••.. —~ 

This sum. was paid by the Exchequer BUI Commissioners to the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners in the month of June 1821. 

The Trustees of the Stratford and Dunchurch Road had been able to 
borrow, under their own Act, the sum of 8,000/. from the Exchequer 
Bill Commissioners; this sum they vested in the hands of the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners, to be expended under the provisions of the 

1 which has been received 



1 Geo. IV. c 70; so that the whole 

by 
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bv the Parliamentary Commissioners under the two Acts has been 
39,000/. 

In the course of the months of June and July 1821, the Parlia- . 
mentary Commissioners made contracts, pursuant to the 1 Geo. IV. 
c. 70, for the improvements at Braunston Hill, Cuttle Mill Hill, Little 
Brickhill and Hockliffe ; and the works were commenced the beginning 
of August. 

. • - 

The new Road at Cuttle Mill has been opened to the Public 
since last March; that at Brickhill is now ready to be opened; a 
considerable part of the new Road at Fournc Hdl, is in use; and 
the progress made at these hills, near Hockliffe, and at Braunston 
is such, as to secure the completion of all these improvements by 
Michaelmas. All the work has been executed upon the same perfect 
principles as have been acted upon in North Wales by Mr. Telford ; 
and the terms of the contracts as to prices, having been in the first 
instance justly calculated, so as to give the contractors such returns as 
skilful and industrious men ought to have for their labour and time, 
there will be no exceeding of the sums stipulated for by them for 
executing these works ; at the same time, though they have had a mcst 
unfavourable winter to contend with, and great difficulties to encounter 
in obtaining materials, there will be no cause for them to complain of 
their bargains. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners were prevented by the Trustees 
concerned in the other improvements, from being able to make con- 
tracts for them before last March. In that month they concluded the 
business of completing contracts, pursuant to the provisions of 1 Geo. IV. 
c. 70, for the improvements at Ketley, Prior's Lee, Cosford Brook, 
Summerhouse Hill, and Meriden Hill. Considerable progress has 
already been made by the contractors at Cosford Brook and Meriden 
Hill. 

* 

On referring to the statement of the works to lie executed with the 
sum of 31,000/. it will appear that no progress has been made with the 
proposed improvements connected with the Stonebridge and Birming- 
ham Trust and the Bilston Trust. These improvements relate to a 
new piece of Road from Small Heath Toll-bar to the bottom of 
Bordsley-street, in the town of Birmingham ; and a new Road of three 
miles in length across the collieries south of Wednesbury, from West 
Bromwich, to near Bilston. The first estimated at 4,000/. the second 
at 8,000/. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners have postponed proceeding with 
these improvements in consequence of the numerous defects which 
would remain on this line of Road, after expending so much money 
upon it, and also in consequence of having ascertained that a perfect 
line of road, two miles shorter than the present Road, may be made 
from the Canal Bridge at Moxley, west of Wednesbury, to Stonebridge, 
two miles west of Meriden. Mr. Telford describes, in his third ndJx 
Report, very minutely the defects of the present Road, and the wJUpuSl/' 
superior character of the proposed new Road. The distance saved is 
two miles; at the same time, that the hills at Bromwich, Soho, 
Birmingham and Small Heath are all avoided. - ; ... f \ 

Your Committee have to remark, that it may be objected to this new 
line that it passes to the North of Birmingham, and consequently that 
the town of Birmingham may lose some of the advantages it now has 
from the Irish travelling. But as to this plea in favour of local interests, 
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Your Committee conceive the point to have been already decided hv 
former Committees, and by the proceedings of Parliament, so far as 
the communication between England and Ireland is in question. In 
the case of the new Road across the Island of Anglesey, by which the 
interests of some towns, said to be of great importance, and the whole 
property vested in a large Inn were altogether destroyed, Parliament 
passed an Act for making this Road, though a petition against it was 
sent up from a County meeting, in order to protect the local interests 
connected with the old Road. The right of individuals in the ferries of 
Bangor and Conway, have on the same principle been taken away by 
Parliament : all these things have been done, and with good reason, 
and proper consideration for the public interest ; for if this principle 
was not to guide the Legislature, and the principle of attending to local 
interests was to predominate, the inhabitants of Northampton and of 
Warwick, or of Dudley and of Walsall, would have just as good a 
right to require the Holyhead Road to be brought through these towns, 
as the inhabitants of Birmingham or of Shrewsbury have of requiring 
it to be continued where it now is, sooner than suffer the Public 
to have a shorter Road by nine miles than the present Road. The 
principle which requires the public interests to be accommodated to 
the local interests, rests upon a very perverted notion of the legitimate 
object of a good Road ; those who advocate this principle must believe, 
that the right use of a Road is to enable Landlords to obtain high 
rents for their Inns, and their Tenants to make large profits from 
Travellers ; whereas, the only true and proper object of a good Road 
should be, to enable Travellers to pass, in the shortest possible time, 
between any two places or points ; and with the least possible trouble 
and expense. Your Committee cannot imagine any thing more unjust 
and unreasonable than to make the long journey from Holyhead to 
London, still longer by ten or fifteen miles than it ought to be, in order 
to give to certain towns the profits to be made by the expense which 
this extra distance imposes in every year on ten or fifteen thousand 
Irish Travellers, who are obliged from business or the performance of 
some public duty, to perform this journey. 

Your Committee learn from Mr. Telford's third Report, that after 
the works now under contract are completed, many more improve- 
ments will remain to be made. 

1st. The improvement from the Toll-gate at Prior's Lee to the top of 

Knowles's Bank. 
2d. The improvement of the Hill east of the Summer-house. 
3d. The improvement from the village of Allesley to Witley Hall. 
4th. The improvement between Weedon and Towcester. 
5th. The western approach to St. Atban's. 
6th. The improvement between South Mims and Barnet. 
7th. The improvement of Barnet Hill, and the Hill north of Whet- 
stone. 

Your Committee particularly recommend these improvements to the 
consideration of the several Turnpike Trusts who are concerned in 
them. There seems to be no difficulty in the way of their obtaining 
the necessary funds from the Exchequer Bill Commissioners, if they 
think proper to co-operate with the Parliamentary Commissioners after 
the example of the other Trusts, in respect to the manner of applying 
their funds. Another Act may readily be procured in the next Session 
for securing the money that may be wanting ; and after the experience 
which the Trustees have had of the efficacy and success of the system 
which is pursued by the Parliamentary Commissioners, they may look 
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ibrward with certainty to the expenditure of the money in the most 
economical and satisfactory manner. 

Besides the improvements which have been mentioned as going on 
under the management of the Parliamentary Commissioners, Your 
Committee are informed that some of the Trusts had undertaken several 
very important variations under their own superintendence, previous to 
the passing of the Act 1 Geo. IV. c. 70. 

The St. Alban's Trust in 1818 borrowed from the Exchequer Bill 
Commissioners a sum of 6,000 /. and made a new Road over Ridge 
Hill. This Road is a great improvement, and does great credit to the 
Trustees. It would, by this time, have been in excellent order, had 
Mr. James M'Adaro, the Surveyor of the Trust, followed his own rules 
in selecting proper materials ; nothing but broken flint or pebbles ought 
to be put on this Road ; according to Mr. Telford's Reports, a con- 
siderable quantity of them is wanting to give the Road a proper 
degree of strength. 

The Bilston Trust in 1819 borrowed a sum of 3,000/. from the 
Exchequer Bill Commissioners, and made a new piece of Road, by 
which the street of Bilston is avoided, and the Road shortened 
a quarter of a mile ; this Road was made on a plan furnished by 
Mr. Telford, with a regular foundation, and of a proper form. The 
Trustees do not appear, according to Mr. Telford's Report, to take 
proper care of this new Road. 

The Commissioners of the town of Wolverhampton have nearly com- 
pleted a new piece of Road from the Market-place, in a direct line, till 
it meets the present Road. This will be a very useful improvement, 
and is very creditable to the Commissioners. 

The Wolverhampton Trust in 1819 borrowed from the Exchequer 
Bill Commissioners 6,000/. and have made considerable progress in a 
very great work, by which the present dangerous Road up Tettenhall 
Hill will be avoided. 

The Trustees offered to place the management of this improvement 
iii the hands of the Parliamentary Commissioners, but they declined to 
undertake it, in consequence of the Trustees refusing to adopt Mr. 
Telford's plan of making a short tunnel in place of cutting forty feet 
through the hill. It is now quite evident, that had Mr. Telford's plan 
been acceded to, the work would have been executed at a less expense, 
in a much shorter time, and in a way to make the inclination of 
the hill more easy than it now will be ; on the whole, however, the 
Public will have reason to be greatly indebted to the Trustees for 
getting rid of perhaps the most dangerous and inconvenient hill upon 
the whole Road. 

The Wellington Trust have widened and improved a considerable 
length of this Road, under the able direction of Mr. M c Adam, with 
their ordinary road funds ; and the Shrewsbury Trust have lowered the 
hill at Emstree, near Shrewsburv. 

Your Committee, upon referring to the Reports of the Holyhead 
Road Committees of 1817 and 1819* are fully sensible how valuable 
the recommendations of those Committees have proved to the Public, 
supported as they have been by the persevering exertions of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners and the Legislature. Since 1817 a 
sum of 54,000 /. of Exchequer Bills has been borrowed for the various 
improvements that have been described ; the whole of which large sum 
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bas been, or soon will be, applied in getting rid of the most inconve- 
nient obstacles to sate and rapid travelling, in a judicious and effectual 
manner, without any waste or wrong application of any part of the 
funds. Should the advice of Your Committee be followed by the 
Trustees, of pursuing the same system in respect to obtaining new 
loans, till the remaining improvements proposed by Air. Telford are 
all completed, this long line of Road from Chirk to London will 
not have a single hill upon it that may not be trotted over, even by 
a pair of horses in a loaded travelling carriage. 

Your Committee have obtained from the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners, a copy of Mr. Telford's last Report upon .the state of it, as to 
ordinary repairs. They find that a general reformation has taken place 
from one end of the line to the other, in respect to the manner in 
which the surveyors execute their duty. It appears from the Re- 
port of the Committee of 1819t that the Trusts between London and 
Shrewsbury receive in tolls 38,010 /. per annum, from which deduct- 
ing 2,779/. as the interest on their debt, there remains 35,231 /. for 
repairing one hundred and fifty-four miles of mail road, and sixty-two 
miles of branch roads. Considering how large a contribution this is, 
and the great importance of this Road to the public interest, tho;*e 
who are appointed by Parliament as Trustees to take care of the 
proper application of this fund, could not, with any just regard to 
that interest, be suffered to neglect their duty, by allowing the Road 
to continue for ever, as it had been, not only a bad road, but much the 
worst in England. From the great change which has taken place 
in the last twelve or eighteen months, it would appear that it was 
not from any indisposition on the part of the Trustees or the Sur- 
veyors to fulfil their duty, that this Road remained in so shock- 
ing a state; but from not knowing how to select and manage the 
materials, and to give the Road a proper form. This was so evidently 
the case, that the Parliamentary Commissioners found it absolutely 
necessary to direct Mr. Telford to appoint an experienced Engineer to 
reside constantly on the Road, to give instructions to the Surveyors ; 
at the same time, the Commissioners printed certain rules, drawn up 
by Mr. Telford, for repairing roads : the consequences of these mea- 
sures have been the entire reformation, already mentioned, of all the 
Surveyors. The use of the Road-level has contributed to bringing the 
Road to a proper form ; this instrument should be constantly in the 
hands of the workmen, and never out of the mind of the Surveyor ; for 
the road will never be perfect so long as a single spot of its surface shall 
not be according to the exact line which is pointed out for its trans- 
verse or cross section ; on such a spot water will settle, and lead to 
large hollows or ruts. The reducing of the wide parts of the Roads to 
a breadth of thirty feet has been attended with great advantage ; the 
proper line of transverse section can be, in this way, accurately preserved I ; 
and the business and expense of keeping the surface clean and in repair 
is much diminished. The Surveyors have every where abandoned " the 
ancient system of gravelling*", which they formerly followed. By 
taking proper pains, better materials have every where been obtained ; 
p. 151.' these are, if composed of stone, broken to a proper size ; and if of gravel, 

sorted ; so that only the pebbles are used, after being broken, for the 
eighteen centre feet of the Road. The Surveyors, however, have still a 
great Heal to do before they succeed in having their respective portions 
of the Road quite perfect, as to form, and so strong as to continue free 
from ruts. The following suggestions are particularly recommended to 
their attention : — 
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1st. — To complete the business of lifting the Road, so as to gain the 
proper form, and get out of it all large stones. 

2d. — To make the whole breadth of eighteen feet in the middle of 
the Road of sufficient strength, by digging out the earth, and putting 
on thick layers of broken stones ; and also to strengthen the sides. 

3d.- To drill the ruts with stones broken very small, as fast as they 
appear, never suffering a rut to get more than two inches deep without 
filling it. 

4th. — To have all the heaps of road materials piled on the earth 
banks, that are outside the boundary line of the Road when formed to 
thirty feet in breadth, with proper side drains. 

5th.— To keep the drains which are formed by the angle of the slope 
of the Road, and the side of the fence or footpath, which are called the 
side drains, at all times free from dirt; so that the water may pass along 
them without being forced over the surface of the Road. 

6th. — To secure a sufficient stock of well prepared materials before 
the commencement of every winter ; so that all ruts may be filled as fast 
as they appear. 

7th.— To remove all banks of earth or road drift, all hedges and 
other fences, and all trees that in the smallest degree prevent the sun 
from shining on the Road, or obstruct the free circulation of the air. 

Your Committee have inserted in the Appendix to this Report a 
circular letter, 1 which was written, by the direction of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, to the several Trusts, concerning the cutting of 
hedges and trees ; and they are glad to find from Mr. Telford's Report 
that immediate and general attention was paid to it. They observe, 
however, that Mr. Telford states that the Road is in many places still 
very much injured with the trees that stand in the hedges. The parts 
of Road where they are most destructive are, 1st. On the Wolverhampton 
Trust : west of Cosford Brook ; near the Horns ; and at Wrbttesley 
Park. 2d. On the Dunchurch and Stone Bridge Trust: on leaving Coven- \ 
try for Dunchurch ; and the whole way from Knightlow Hill to Dun- 
church. 3d. In the Stratford and Dunchurch Trust : for one mile east 
of Dunchurch; two miles west of Daventry; along Nuneham-lane to 
Weedon ; along a great part of the Road from Forster'sBooth to Towcester ; 
and at many places between Towcester and Stratford. 4th. On the Hock- 
liffe and Stratford Trust : on both sides of Shenley. Of late several new 
plantations have been made on the south side of this Road, which in time 
will prove very destructive, and occasion a great waste of money and 
materials ; Mr. Telford says in his Report, " The Trustees should be Appendix, p. 83. 
aware that trees add at least 25 per cent to the expense of keeping a 
Road in repair ; and therefore, that out of every 100 /. they spend in 
repairing a Road sheltered with trees, 257. goes to repair the injury 
which is occasioned by the owners of trees not removing them, and 
should be set down to their account." 

Mr. Telford having stated in his Report that the Road under the Appendix, p. 79- 
care of the Birmingham and Wednesbury Trustees was in a very bad 
state, Your Committee ordered the Clerk, Mr. Crowther, to attend with 
the books of this Trust. They examined Mr. Crowther fully in respect 
to the funds of this Trust, and the general management of the Road. It 
appears that seven miles of the Mail Road and seven miles of Branch Appendix ^.68.70. 
Roads are under this Trust, and that the income of it is 2,327 /• 5 s. from 
which is to be deducted about 13/. for the weighing-machine keeper at 
Cordley, and 145/. per annum for interest on the debt of the Trust, 
leaving a net income of 2,169/. 5s. per annum; as this sum will allow 
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of expending 230/. per mile on the Mail Road, and 80/. per mile on the 
Branch Road, and as materials are abundant and excellent, the Trustees 
can plead no justification for having their Road in such bad condition. 
Your Committee have not been able to discover, from the examination 
of Mr. Crowtfcer aJone, or from the accounts which he produced, 
whether the fault lies with the Trustees in not providing their Surveyor 
w^th sufficient funds, or with the Surveyor in misapplying them. If the 
case be that the Surveyor has received sufficient money for maintaining 
tfye Road in good repair, then there can be no question about the expe- 
diency of remedying the evil, by immediately appointing another 
Surveyor in his place. Mr. Crowther attempted to account for the 
bad state of the Road from tlie number of heavy one-horse coal-carts 
that pass over it ; but to this plea Your Committee attach no value, 
because the Trustees possess sufficient funds, and have an oppor- 
tunity of getting any quantity of excellent materials to make a Road so 
strong that no coal-carriage could injure it. This Road was formerly 
in very good order, when the same heavy one-horse carts were con- 
stantly upon it. 

Mr. Telford having also mentioned, in his fteport, that the Street of 
Stoncy Stratford was in a very dangerous state, Your Committee 
ordered Mr. Congrcve, the Clerk of the Commissioners of Stoney 
Stratford, to attend them with the books of the Commissioners. They 
Api*mU.\. p. 71. examined Mr. Congreve ; whose evidence is given in the Appendix. 

• 

It appears that certain estates were many years ago bequeathed to 
Trustees for the purpose of repairing the Streets of this Town. That 
in 1 801 an Act of Parliament was obtained to enable the Commissioners 
therein named to sell these estates, and to apply two-6fths of the pro- 
duce to the paving of the main street ; the remaining three-fifths to 
accumulate till they amounted to the original sum. 

These estates sold for 0,510/. 2*. It is sajd that 2,321/. 8*. Id. 
Mas expended in paving 436 yards of the street of the breadth 
of 27 feet. It is also said that a sum of 572/. raised by subscription 
in 1811, was applied to this street; and another sum of 620/. in 1815; 
and that GO/, a year has been annually paid by the parish, making in 
all a sum of 4,653 L that has been by some means or other expended 
under the pretext of maintaining the public Road through the town of 
Stoney Stratford, and a small Bridge over the river Ouse. Your Com- 
mittee are of opinion that it is impossible that this sum could have been 
duly applied in the way it ought to have been, because tliere are 
several of its members who have been in the habit of constantly 
passing through the town of Stoney Stratford, who all concur in 
opinion that they never at any period, during the last nineteen years, 
saw the street in any other state than full of such a succession, of deep 
holes and ruts, occasioned by a mixture of very large and very small 
stones, most unskilfully put together, as threatened to rend asunder 
every part of their carriages. As the three-fifths of the original sum of 
6,510/. have again amounted to this sum, and the Commissioners have 
now the interest of it to apply to the improvement of this short length 
of the Holyhead Road, it is to be hoped that they will place the 
management of it in proper hands, and lose no time in lifting and new 
setting the part already paved, and in procuring limestone of a proper 
quality for repairing that part which is not paved. 

It appears from Mr. Congreve's evidence, that three years interest on 
the sum of 3,482 /. vested by the Commissioners in Exchequer bills, has 
been lost in consequence of the neglect of their solicitors to apply for it : 

Your 
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Yottr Committee we of opinion, that this interest ought to be paid by 
the Treasury. 

Your Committee have also examined Mr. Stable, the managing 
Director of the Highgate Archway Company. This Road Mr. Telford 
describes as being very much out of order. The excuse pleaded by 
Mr. Stable is want of funds, and the great expense attending the pro- 
curing of good materials. But if the sum, which Mr. Stable says is Appendix, p. 74. 
expended annually, is skilfully and honestly applied, it is quite sufficient 
to make this an excellent Road. As Mr. Stable has informed the Com- 
mittee, that large quantitiesof flints have been purchased by the Company, 
Your Committee look forward to an early improvement of this very 
useful variation from the old Highgate Road. 

Mr. Telford, in his Third Report, made under the order of the 
Lords of the Treasury, mentions that he has surveyed a line of new 
Road, from Chirk Bridge to the Cock Inn, at Watling-street, by which 
the Hill east of the Bridge at Chirk may be avoided, and the Road to 
London shortened seven miles. This line he represents to be free 
from hills, and to pass through a district of country particularly See Ap P x.p. 76; 
favourable for road-making. * n " 

As this new line will leave out the town of Shrewsbury, the expe- 
diency of making it rests upon the same general grounds as those 
which have already been stated in the case of the new line from Stone 
bridge to Moxley. 

Your Committee have drawn up the following Statement, to show the 
whole saving of distance that may be obtained between Chirk and 
London, by completing Mr. Telford's improvements. 



SAVINGS OF DISTANCE. 

1. The new line from Chirk Bridge to the Cock, at 

Watling-street 

2. The improvements at Prior's Lee - 

3. The new line of road from Moxley, west of Wedncs- 

bury, to Stonebridge 

4. The new line of Road south of Coventry 

5. The new line of Road into St. Alban 3 * 

6. The new line of Road from South Mims to Barnet - 



Miles. Yards. 

7 184 

— 55« 

2 — 

— 880 

— 220 

— 600 



10 674 



The distance from London to Holyhead has already been reduced 
from 264 J miles to 260, by making the new Road across the island of 
Anglesey, and other new Roads ; and it appears, from the above state- 
ment, that it may be still further reduced 10 miles 674 yards, making 
the whole distance under 250 miles. 

If that were to be effected, the following would be the results. In 
the first place, the journey between London and Holyhead might be 
performed in two days, at 125 miles each day, travelling post with a 
pair of horses, and without losing a night's rest. Secondly, the mail 
might perform the journey at 8^ miles an hour, in 29 hours and 20 
minutes. This would bring it to Holyhead at 20 minutes past one 
o'clock in the morning: so that, with an average passage of seven 
hours and a half across the Channel ; and allowing one hour for going 
from Howth to Dublin, the English letters would arrive in Dublin at 
ten o'clock on the second morning from London. 
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But the most important result of thus making it practicable to convey 
the London letters in 38 hours to Dublin, will be the increased facility 
of transacting the public business. That belonging to Ireland, connected 
with the executive government, may be settled in London ; and all 
matters relating to the Irish revenue, to which the Lords of the 
Treasury and the English Revenue Departments are or shall be made 
a partv, may be as readily decided upon in London, and put into 
operation, as if they belonged to some English county. 

Your Committee entertain a very strong expectation that this facility 
of communication between the two countries will, in the way now 
pointed out, contribute not only to a more early, direct and effectual 
administration of public business of every description in Ireland ; but 
also, that it will lead to the simplifying and consolidating the method 
of transacting it in such a manner as eventually to be attended with a 
considerable saving to the Public on official establishments. Should this 
expectation of Your Committee prove to be well-founded, all the money 
that has been applied to the improvement of the Roads, Bridges and 
Harbours belonging to this communication, will then appear to be a 
source of retrenchment and gain to the Public. This way, however, 
of considering the subject has not been the usual one that has been 
taken by those persons who have superficially examined it ; but let these 
persons recollect that so recently as in the year 1808, the Holyhead 
Mail Coach occupied 48 hours in its journey between London and 
Holyhead, and that the London letters were seldom delivered in 
Dublin before the fourth moraine after their departure from London ; 
and then they must allow, that, ii in the end they will arrive in Dublin 
in 38 hours, the money expended in securing this object has been well 
applied. Those persons also, who may be adverse to so great an inno- 
vation as that of conducting the administration of Irish affairs in 
London, will allow that the state of the case as to the means of 
communication between the two countries is so entirely new, as to 
make many reformations not only safe but essentially necessary, that 
before were quite unsafe and perhaps impracticable. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Sir Henry Pamell, Bart, a Member of the Committee - - p. 67 

Mr. Stephen Falknor Crowther - - - - - - p. 68 

Mr. John Frere Congreve - - -- -- -- p. 71 

Mr. David Henry Stable p. 74 



Luna, 13° die Maij, 1822. 
SIR NICHOLAS COLTHURST, BARONET. 

- 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Sir Henry Pamell, Bart- a Member of the Committee. 

ARE you oue of the Commissioners under the 55 Geo. III. for the improvement Sir H. Ptmdl, 
. of the Holyhead Roads ? — Yes. B*rt. 
What steps have been taken by them for tbe improvement of the English part of N *~ 
this road? — The Committee of the Session of 1817, recommended a survey to be M *7-) 
made of the whole of this line of road by Mr. Telford ; and tbe Lords of 
the Treasury, in consequence, issued an order to him to make this survey ; he 
made one Report upon the state of the road in the year 1819, and another in the 
year 1820; in the latter Report he- gave plans for a great many variations and im- 
provements. Tbe Parliamentary Commissioners, in order to assist in carrying those 
improvements into effect, obtained an Act in 1820 to enable the trustees who had 
the care of this road, to place the funds they might raise for making improvements on 
their respective portions of it, in the hands of the Commissioners, so that they might 
be expended, subject to the superintendence of the Commissioners, under the imme- 
diate direction of Mr. Telford. After this Act passed, the Commissioners appointed 
Sir Thomas Mostyn, and myself, as a deputation to confer with the trustees, and make 
arrangements for carrying on tbe improvements ; Mr. Telford and our secretary, Mr. 
Milne, were directed to accompany us. We attended meetings of ten different trusts, 
and made arrangements with them for immediately proceeding with several of the 
variations proposed by Mr. Telford j tbe trustees, however, were not able to obtain 
the necessary funds from the Exchequer Bill Commissioners, except in one instance, 
in consequence of the short period for which their local Acts had to run ; and there- 
fore it became necessary, in the Session of 1821, for the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners to obtain another Act, namely, tbe 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 30. By this Act the 
Exchequer Bill Commissioners were required to advance the sum of 31,000/. to 
the Parliamentary Commissioners, to be applied by them, according to the schedule 
of the Act, in executing various improvements agreed to be undertaken by the 
different trusts. Contracts were made by the Commissioners in the course of last 
July, for tbe improvements at Braunston Hill, Cuttle Mill Hill, Litde Brick Hill, and 
at Hockliffe ; and in the month of March last, other contracts were made for the 
improvements at Ketley, Priors Lee, Cosford Brook, Summerhouse Hill and 
Meriden Hill; some of these works are already completed. The whole are in pro- 
gress, and will be completed in the course of next autumn and following spring. 

Are there any other improvements, except those you have mentioned, still to be 
made? — There are several others ; for instance, a continuation of the improvements 
now going on at Prior's Lee ; at the hill east of the summer-house between ShifTnall 
and Wolverhampton ; near the city of Coventry ; at St Al ban's ; between South 
Mims and Barnet; between Barnet and Whetstone. Mr. Telford has lately made a 
third Report, pursuant to tlie order of the Treasury, in which be points out, and gives 
the plans of two pieces of new road* one from Chirk, by Wellington, to the Cock 
Inn at Watling-street, by which the road will be shortened seven miles; and another 
from the canal bridge at Moxley, west of the town of Wednesbury, to Stone Bridge, 
near Meriden, by which the road will be shortened upwards of two miles. 
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Have the Commissioners taken any steps for securing the proper repairs of this 
road ? — When the Commissioners had to prepare plans and conduct the operations 
attending the improvements above described, it became necessary for Mr. Telford 
to employ an assistant engineer for thjs business ; the Commis>aioners took advantage 
of this circumstattce io appoint b(m as their resident inspector of the whole road. 
Through him proper instructions have been given, as to the best method ot repairing 
the road, to ah" tire surveyors between London and Shrewsbury, and the consequence 
has been that an entire new system has be«tt introduced and the state of the road 
very much improved. 



Mr. 

S. F. Crotciker. 



(»8 March.) 



is, 28° die Martij, 1882. 

SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 
irt the Chair. 



Mr. SttyhcH Rriknbr CrtaXhcf, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are clerk to the trustees of the Wednesbury and Birmingham roads ?— I am. 

Mr. Telford in his last Report to the Parliamentary Commissioners for improving 
the Holyhead Road has stated that this road is generally very rough and irregular, 
and in most cases of imperfect shape, and not unfrequently so much broken up as 
to be evidently nearly worn out; he says there is little appearance of any effectual 
repair having been lately performed, nor are there any materials provided adequate 
to the support of a road of such unceasing intercourse ; the Committee wish that 
you should inform them how it has happened that this road has got so much out 
of repair? — I do not at all attend to the repair of the roads; I am merely cleric 
and treasurer. I attend the meetings and enter the orders; but give no directions 
whatever. 

Have any complaints been made to the trustees as *e the state of the road?— 
I have beard several people com plain; Mr. Evett of Birmingham, one of the coach 
proprietors has spoken of it. The trustees are very anxious to have *he read pot 
in repair. 

What is the annual income of this trust? — The tells from August 1810. to 
August 1820; the Tent of a turnpike-house (not used as such at this time but set 
Jo a tenant) to Michaelmas i8tio; and Cord ley machine to Christmas 1820, after 
deducting money paid to the machine-keeper, at the Three Mile Oak, 2, 1 1 5 /. 6*. 6d. 

How many miles of road are in the care of the trustees?— Fourteen miles three 
furlongs and seven poles. 

How much of that is on the mail-coach road?— Seven miles three furlongs and 
eleven poles. 

Canyou state what the sum expended by the year is upon this mail-coach road ? 
— 1 cannot 

Do you know upon what principle the gross sum is allotted to the respective 
roads? — I do not. 

Have you got the books with you ? — J have. 

A/e there any orders in those books with respect to the repair of this part of the 
road?— Not as to this particular part of the road. On the 10th of April 18121 
there' was an order* made which I will read : " That our surveyor shall not employ any 
greater number of labourers than fifteen; and that he shall' not pay any greater 
wages or earnings to any one labourer Within any one week than at or after the 
rate of twelve shillings per week, to or for one labourer, until further orders shall be 
given to the surveyor by the trustees at a future meeting; also that no further quan- 
tity of stones shall be purchased or broken for the use of the roads until the pre- 
sent stock of stone shall be broken and used ; and that no horse or team work shall 
be employed or done by the surveyor, until farther orders from the trustees at a 
meeting." There are more than fifteen men employed now, I have no doubt: 
I think, from the last weekly bill 1 looked at, there were twenty-three men employed. 
I recollect what was stated as a reason for an order being made as to the stones, 
that there were many large heaps lying by the side of the road, which the trustees 
found fault with and wished to be used before any fresh materials were brought 
upon the road. 

What bills do you refer to?— The surveyor's weekly bitts. 

Have you many of those bins with you have several for the last twelve months. 

Can 
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Can you state what sum has been expended on the road in the last twelve months? 

—I cannot I have the cash book with me: there are entries of all the money 
waived and paid. 

Have the commissioners lately 
respect to any hills ^Yea. 

State what they are. — By lowering the hill at West Brotnwich and raising the 



Mr. 

S. V. Ctowthcr. 



the road in <»• 



What expense did those improvements incur? — 1 should think more than 1,000 1. 
Is that improvement completed ? — There are some parts by the sides of the road 
want levelling. 

Did the commissioners pay this out of their annual income ?— It has been paid 
out of the fund of the road. 
Without borrowing f—»Yes. 

Have the commissioners their whole fund at present at liberty for the general and 
usual repairs of the road? — Yes. The balance due from the treasurer at the last 
meeting (the 5th of March instant) was 1 94 1. 9 *. 1 1 d. the money owing, as far as 
bills are delivered to me for payment, (there may be more) was 361 /. 1 3*. 1 d. 

What money have you still to receive in this year on account of tolls?—- The 
monthly rents become due on the 15th instant. I do not know whether the rents 
for this month are received ; the balance I spoke of was due on the 5th instant. 
There may have been money received and paid since, but the accounts are not made 
up subsequent to the 5th. 

Is there any difficulty in obtaining materials ? — None. 

To what do you attribute the defective state of the road, as far as you can form 
an opinion upon it ?— Really, I am not competent to speak upon that subject. 
Axe there not a great number of coal-carts upon it ? — A great number. 
Do not they carry great weights ?— Yes. 

What weight does a cart drawn with one horse carry into Birmingham? — I do 
not know ; 1 have heard the surveyor complain frequently of the injury done to the 
road by one-horse carts. 

Could you obtain for the Committee a return of the actual weights carried in 
small carts? — I think I could. 

Have the trustees any power of weighing them ?— I believe they have not ; 
I understand there is a special exemption in the General Highway Act. I think I 
have heard the surveyor say they carry near two-tons. 

'What mortgage debt does the trust owe?— 8,900/. 

What salary has the surveyor? — 100 /. a year. 

What is his name ? — James Bullock, junior. 

How many years has he had the care of the road ? — I cannot tell ; several years 
before I was appointed clerk and treasurer. 

Was not it repaired by contract till lately ? — It was repaired by contract for three 
years; and the contractors were, I believe, to repair it to the satisfaction of the 
aarveyor. 

Is that contract at an end now r — Yes ; it expired the 1st of December 1819. 
'How much did the different contracts amount to?— The aggregate was 605/. per 
annum. 

How was the surplus between the amount of this sum and the produce of the tolls 
expended?— I have no other means of answering the question than by referring to 
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Sabbati, 30' die Martij, 1822. " 

Mr. Stephen FaVtnor Crvwther, again called in ; and 

HOW many miles of the branch road are there under the care of the 
•and to what places do they go? — From the Cross Guns at West Bromwich to the ^ 
'Nether Trindle near Dudley. 

How many miles is that ? — Three miles five furlongs and twenty-three poles. 

What is the next road ?— From Great Bridge, West Bromwich, to the turnpike 
road near Bilston. 

How many miles is that ? — Two miles four furlongs and seventeen poles. 
What other road is there ?— From Trouse-lane, Wednesbury, to Darlaston, five 
furlongs and thirty-six poles. 
, Is there much travelling upon those branch roads ? — There is. 
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Mr. Of what description is it, coaches or carts ? — Principally for the carriage of heavy 

S. F. (Zmatker. materials. 

' v Do you know what portions of the funds of the trust is applied to the repair of 

(3* M«cch.) those branch roads? — I do not 

Do you know what proportion of the tolls is received upon the mail-coach road ? 
—I do not ; as some of the gates on the mail-coach road are set with some of the 
gates which are not on that road ; the Hollo way Bank gate, which is on the mail 
road, and the King's Hill Field gate, which is not on the mail road, are set together 
for 455/. per annum ; the Hill Top gate, which is on the mail road, and the Great 
Bridge gate, which is not on the mail road, are set together for 4.53 L per annum ; the 
Three Mile Oak gate, on the mail road, is now in hand ; the income from it is very 
uncertain of course : it produced from the 6th of January to the ad of February 
inclusive, deducting the gate-keeper's salary, 17/. 3*. 2 id. The Soho Hill gate, 
which is on the mail road, is let at 621 L per annum. 

Is not by far the greater part of the tolls collected on the mail road ? — Yes. 

Do the trustees apply the tolls collected on the mail road altogether in the 
repairs of that road, or do they apply any part of them to the branch roads r — 
There is no separate account kept. 

What were the tolls up to August 1821 ?— From the 15th of August 1820 to 
the 15th of August 1821, 2,292/. 

Did the trustees receive any other income besides the sum of 2,292 /. from their 
tolls? — Yes; the rent of a turnpike-house, 5/. 5*.; and the Cord ley weighing 
machine produced 23 L 7 *. for three quarters up to Michaelmas : at that rate it 
would be about 30/. a year ;io one year the produce was 22 /. 1 #. ; in another year 
40/. i8r. 

Taking the tolls at 2,292 L per annum, the rent of the toll-house at 5/. 5*. 
and the produce of the Cordley machine 30/. a year, this gives a total of 2,327/. 5#. 
as the annual income of the trustees? — Yes; from which is to be deducted the 
money paid to the machine-keeper at the Three Mile Oak weighing machine, which 
is a losing concern, about 1 3 /. 

How much interest do the trustees pay: upon their mortgage debt?— 145 /. a year. 

Do the trustees allow the surveyor any sum by the week, month or mile, for 
repairing the road ?:— No. 

In what way do you regulate his expenditure upon the road ? — The surveyor 
produces bills from time to time at the meetings. 

Does the surveyor produce any estimate of the work intended to be done before 
the meetings?— He does not 

Does he receive any particular directions from the trustees for the work to be 
done? — I believe not 

Do the trustees appoint any committee to examine the work he does upon the 
road ?— I believe not 

In what way are the accounts of the surveyor examined? — They are examined 
at the respective meetings of the trustees ; and if approved, they are signed by the 
chairman. 

What control is there over the surveyor ; in what manner is the conduct of the 
surveyor placed under the regular control of the trustees, or is he left entirely at 
liberty to do what he pleases? — His conduct is of course discussed at the meetings 
if there is any occasion for it 

In these discussions have you ever heard his conduct found fault. with?— I can- 
not recollect any particular instance. 

Have none of the trustees complained of the present state of the road when he 
has been before them? — I think they have. 

While the road was repaired by contract was it a condition of the contract that 
the repairs should be done to the satisfaction of the surveyor? — I believe the con- 
^.tracts were in the way mentioned ; that the works alxjuld be done to the satisfaction 
-of the surveyor. ; » 

How long is it since those contracts have expired, and the surveyor has bad tfee 
management of the road in his own hands? — The contracts expired on the ist of 
December 1819. 

Has the road been under the entire management of the surveyor since that time? 
— It has. 
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JWw, 2B° die Martij, 1822. 

Mr. John Frere Congreve, called in ; and Examined. „, 

ARE you clerk to the commissioners for the improvement of the streets of J. F. Congm*. 
Stonev Stratford ? — I am. v s/ 

What is the title of the Act appointing the commissioners ?— The 41 Geo. III. ; (« 8 March.) 
I do not know the chapter ; it was passed in 1 801. 

What extent of road and street is under the management of the commissioners? 
— I am not prepared to answer that correctly ; there is more than half a mile ; nearer 
three quarters than half a mile. 

Does not it include the whole street of Stoney Stratford ? — Yes ; up to about 
the centre of the bridge over the Ouse, near Old Stratford. 

What funds have the commissioners for improving this road ? — The present 
fund which the commissioners have amounts to the sum of 6,510/. which is invested 
in Exchequer bills, under the direction of the Act of 41 Geo. III. until it can be re- 
invested in the purchase of lands, which will be done when an opportunity offers. 
This fund arises from the sale of certain charity estates which ' were sold by the 
direction of the said Act of Parliament 

Were they bequeathed to the town for the purpose of this improvement? — Yes; 
many years ago ; near two hundred years ago. 

What is the reason that the street of Stoney Stratford has always been 
in such bad condition? — By this Act of Parliament the commissioners were 
allowed to sell these estates, and appropriate two-fifths of the produce, which 
amounted to 2,32 1 /. 8*. jd. in the pitching and paving and improving the streets, 
which laid very low before this Act was passed ; and the remaining three-fifths, 
amounting to 3,482/. 2*. \od. were directed by the Act to be invested in the 
purchase of Exchequer bills until the interest accumulated to the amount of 6,510 /. 
being the produce of the sale of the charity estates ; the amount of the original sum 
for which the estates were sold ; so that by appropriating the 2,321 /. 84. yd. 
which was expended in pitching about two-thirds of the street, the trustees have 
from that time been without any fund for the repair of this street. 

How long is it since this town was paved?— It was done about 1802 or 1803 ; 
it was before I was at Stoney Stratford. 

Since that period no money has been expended in keeping it in repair ? — A very 
large sum has been expended, which was subscribed by the gentlemen in the 
town and neighbourhood, to the amount of more than 1,000/. within these 
few years. In the year 1811 the gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood gave 
to the trustees the sum of 572/. 6s. 6<£ which was applied in repairing the 
bridge, which was at that time in a very dangerous state ; and in 1815 the gentle- 
men of the town, amongst themselves, on an understanding that the money should 
be reimbursed out of this fund, subscribed 620/.; the first sum of 572/. was 
given to the town. The gentlemen afterwards subscribed 620 /. it being under- 
stood that that should be liquidated by the trustees when their funds would admit of 
it, and that sum still remains owing to the subscribers. 

What has the parish contributed ? — The parish have regularly contributed their 
annual highway rate ; nothing more as a parish. 

What may that amount to in a year?— I should say from 60/. to 70/. but 
I am speaking entirely without book. 

During every year since 1803, when the town was first paved, has this been 
contributed by the parish? — I should say I believe it has ; it has been always a 
bone of contention between the parish and the commissioners. It may perhaps 
appear incorrect upon calculation, unless I explain what has taken place as to the 
investment of the charity money ; the three-fifths, amounting to 3,482/. was in- 
vested in the purchase of Exchequer bills in 1B01, and it did not accumulate so as 
to make up the original sum of 6,510/. until 1820, taking very near nineteen years ; 
it would have accumulated in a much shorter space but for the loss of interest 
from the year 1802 to 1805; there were three years that the interest was lost. 
I merely notice this because the interest would otherwise have accumulated three 
years sooner. 

In what way ?— It was lost by the omission of the party, who had the management 
of those Exchequer bills, in not repurchasing at the time they became due, and 
reinvesting them. 

What is the length of the paved part of the street?— About five hundred yards. 
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Mr. It appears that these five hundred yards of pavement and other repairs of the 

^ J. F.Congnoc. j street since 1801, have cost the following sums: two-fifths of 6,510/. making 
(a8 2 »3 21 ^; subscription for- 181 1, 57a/.; subscription for 1815,620/.; rates at 60/. 

wc per annum for nineteen years, 1,140/. ; making the sum of 4,653/.? — Yes, calcu- 
lating as I do ; but I do not pledge myself that the rates have been regularly paid 
every year, for I know it has been a bone of contention ; but there are other parts 
of the town to which the rate has been applied ; there is a market-place ; the whole 
of the 572/. was expended entirely in the rebuilding of the bridge and erecting the 
iron fence on each side of it ; there are bye lanes at the back of the town which 
require to be kept in good repair. I perceive in the account of the subscription 
which is to be reimbursed, on the credit side, a payment of 52/. 16*. for iron 
railing for the bridge. 

How was the paving done in the first instance, was it by contract? — It was done 
by contract I believe ; it was done before I was there ; a man of the name of 
Kirshaw did it. I should expect there is some entry in the minute book as to that 

Is the whole of the interest now payable upon the sum of 6,510/. in the hands 
of the commissioners for improving the streets ? — They are, at this time, in the 
receipt of the interest of the 6,510/. and they have received one year's interest. 

Inform the Committee whether it is their intention to take any measures for 
altering the state of the road and street of Stoney Stratford ?— Their first receipt of 
interest was in the latter end of the month of January ; and the trustees held a 
meeting at the beginning of the month of February ; at that meeting they directed 
the money so received, to be immediately appropriated ; it appeared upon a state- 
ment that the balance they then had in hand was 1 24 /. 1 0 s. 6d. after paying a 
very long standing bill which had been occasioned by the annual purchase and re- 
investment of the money by the sale of the Exchequer bills. This business was in 
the hands of some professional men in London ; they made their charges, and those 
charges were paid off immediately on the receipt of the interest money, that left a 
balance of 1 24 /. in the hands of the trustees, who directed that the 24/. 10;. 6d. 
should be applied to the payment of some small bills to persons who were very much 
in want of money, and that the 1 00/. should be laid out in the purchase of materials 
and in applying them to the immediate repair of the street ; in repitching as far 
as it would extend; they also directed that the stones should be procured from 
Marston Jabbct quarry, m the county of Leicester. The kind of stones they have 
ordered are of these dimensions : from five to six inches wide on the surface, and 
from eight to nine inches deep ; that was the size recommended by Mr. Worthington 
who has been sending materials for that particular purpose to Coventry. 

Mr. Telford in his Report to the Parliamentary Commissioners represents the 
absolute necessity of taking up the whole of the present pavement at Stoney Strat- 
ford, and replacing it in a proper and scientific manner so as to obtain a well-formed 
and sound-paved surface, for the accommodation of general travelling ; will the 
commissioners be able with their funds to undertake such an improvement? — The 
commissioners have no power to borrow money upon thq credit of their funds, 
therefore I conceive they would not, unless they had further powers granted to them 
by Parliament for borrowing money. 

The Committee on the whole may understand from you that it is the intention 
of the commissioners to take immediate steps for the improvement of the streets 
of Stoney Stratford? — Yes, so far as their funds will admit of it. I have cast my 
eye through the Act again, and I find that there is no power of borrowing money 
upon their funds. 

In what manner do the commissioners spend their money at present ; under 
whose superintendence; have they a surveyor? — No, they have not at present any 
more than the regular surveyor of highways for each parish ; but it is their intention 
to place it in the hands of some person well acquainted with paving, who is not yet 
determined upon. The Committee are aware that the commissioners have only 
been able for about a month to do any thing; the commissioners are very anxious 
to meet the exigencies of the case, but they feel their hands tied by this Act 

Do you think the commissioners would agree to have their town improved 
upon the same plan as has been acted upon between the trustees of the Hockliffe 
Road, and the Parliamentary Commissioners ; that is, by borrowing a sum of money 
in the first instance from the Exchequer Bill Commissioners, and vesting it to be 
expended under the directions of the Parliamentary Commissioners ; at the same 
time with the consent of the town commissioners as to any particuhar plan R— I am 
not able to answer that question ; I know the commissioners feel, that however 
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anxious they may be to repair the streets and roads, they have not the power to Mr. 

do it at once ; whether they would like to be dispossessed of their trust, I do not /■ F. C ongrm. 
know ; I should say not. >^ 

The question went to the arrangement of a plan by which the mere practical (a u 
work of the new paving of the town should be executed in a skilful manner without 
interfering with their rights or setting aside the trust? — I understood the question 
to be, whether they would consent to borrow money upon the same principle as has 
been adopted by the road trustees, and place the management of the improvement 
under the direction of the Parliamentary Commissioners ; I think if any plan could 
bo adopted to enable them to be possessed of a sufficient sum of money to put the 
street into proper repair they would very gladly accede to it 

You have mentioned, that at one period there was a loss of interest on the part 
of the commissioners, in what way did that occur? — It occurred by reason of the 
non-renewal of the Exchequer bills from 1802 to 1805. 

Are those funds standing in the name of the Accountant General of the court of 
Chancery?— Yes. 

In what manner does the management of them get into other bands ? — I know 
very little of Exchequer bills ; but I should suppose, those bills when purchased in 
the name of the Accountant General, are delivered over to the Deity who acts 
immediately on behalf of the commissioners, and that it is his business to watch 
those bills when they become payable. 

Do you mean to state that the original bills are handed over to the party interested 
on behalf of the commissioners? — Yes* when they are repurchased, they are 
handed over to the same gentlemen (Messrs. Philpot and Stone), who watch the 
time of the advertisement appearing for their renewal. 

Could not it be accomplished as well by allowing the securities to remain in the 
actual custody of the Accountant General ? — Probably they do remain in the 
custody of the Accountant General ; here is the book of the Accountant General 
■made up, and it appears upon his book what was invested in the purchase of Exche- 
quer bills j and those bills I conclude are given to Messrs. Philpot and Stone, who 
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watch the time for their becoming 1 

Has any application been made to endeavour to obtain the interest that you have 
been deprived of in consequence of the neglect of the person acting for the com- 
missioners? — The commissioners presented a memorial to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury for the return of the interest money which was lost in the way I have ex- 
plained, and the Lords of the Treasury said they could not listen to the application. 

The road between Stooey Stratford and Old Stratford is entirely without any 
fence or protection, excepting at the bridges, is it the intention of the commis- 
sioners to put that part of the road in a more secure state? — It is ; they are waiting 
for their funds; it is their intention to continue the iron railing the whole length, 
but they must pave the street in the first instance ; that is the most crying cvH. 

Have you any accounts of the receipts and payments of the commissioners?—- 
Yes ; I have an account of the receipts and payments, in the first instance, of the 
two-fifths of the original sum ; I have an account showing in what way that was 
applied ; I have an account showing the application of the gift to the town ; and 
I have also an account of the appropriation of the sum of 620/. subscribed by 
the town. 

Be so good as to state in what manner the commissioners became possessed of 
their present fund. — They became possessed of this fund by the sale of certain 
charity estates situate in the town of Stoney Stratford, and in the parishes of 
Kelverton and Wolverton, in the county of Buckingham. 

How did they become possessed of those estates r — They were given for those 
charitable purposes, and they have descended from time to time to the 



By will ? — By will or deed. 

Who was the original donor? — I do not know, but they have been applicable to 
charitable purposes for more than two hundred years. 

Previous to the Act of Parliament, were they applicable to charitable purposes ? — 
Yes; to the same purposes as the interest of the 6,510/. is now applicable, the 
improvement of the town. The Act merely recites that the trustees are seised of 
certaiu estates, particularised therein for certain purposes ; the original trusts were 
these: " in trust for the purposes of maintaining and keeping in repair the bridge 
and causeways, and the highways on both sides of the said town of Stoney Stratford, 
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and also for the discharge of the fifteenth or any other charge to be taxed or i 
upon the said town." 
Hie book you have laid before the Committee appears to commence with an 
(atMwrh.) account dated January the 9th, 1802; on the debit side is the produce of the 
sales of those estates, 6,510 /. is that the same fund which the commissioners now 
have?— It is; it has re-accumulated to that amount, after expending 2,327 /. in 
paving the town. 

This account appears to close on the 15th October 1807, have you an account 
from that period to the present time ? — No, I have not, further than the account of 
the expenditure of those sums subscribed by the town and neighbourhood. I pre- 
sume the Committee allude to the expenditure of any sums of money from any other 
source, for instance, the highway rates ; I have not those accounts. 

Have you an account of the expenditure of the sums subscribed by the town? — 
I have. 

[The Witness was directed to famish copies of the above Account*.] 

How many commissioners are there ? — There are now residing in Stratford nine ; 
several of the trustees appointed some years ago have left the town and are not 
resident in the county, but there are nine resident trustees. 

Who is their treasurer ? — Mr. John Oliver. 

What at present is the income of the trustees ? — The interest of the 6,510 /. j but 
that depends very much on the state of the market of Exchequer bills. 



34° die Aprilis, 1822. 



Mr. David Henry Stable, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. HAVE you the management of the road at the Highgate Archway ? — As acting 

D. H. Stabit. director I have. 

The following is Mr. Telford's observation upon the state of mis road, made in 
C?4 April.) Report to the Commissioners for the improvement of the Holyhead Roads, on the 

1 9th of last March : " Found the whole of this road in a very imperfect state, the 
surface irregular and apparently breaking up in many places ; and as few materials 
are provided for repairs, the future prospect is forbidding ; M be so good as to inform 
the Committee how it happens that this road is so much out of repair. — In conse- 
quence of the limited state of our funds we are not enabled to procure materials in 
a sufficient quantity to put it into thorough repair, and consequently we are obliged 
to repair the road only where we find it absolutely necessary to do it 

What income is derived from the tolls collected on that road? — About 2,500/. 
from the tolls, and the remainder consisting of about 300/. from rentals. 

What part of this is expended on this road ?— We have always expended 420 L 
per annum. 

What is the whole distance ? — A mile and three quarters or thereabouts. 

That is nearly at the rate of 250 /. for a mile? — Yes, much about that 

What is the reason that a larger part of the tolls is not applied to the repair of 
the road ? — On account of our debt which is very considerable, nearly 40,000 /. 

Do you pay interest on that debt ? — Yes, we have paid a very considerable interest 
at one period ; we have fortunately reduced it and now the greatest extent of interest 
is 5 per cent, in some instances three, in others four, the greatest extent is five. 

Do you make any dividend amongst the proprietors ? — None, not a sixpence, nor 
never shall I am afraid ; the fact is, our expenses are such we can neither afford clerk 
or surveyor, our directors are obliged to take it in turn entirely upon themselves to 
attend to the business, and our meetings are held at each others houses to save 
expense. 

Have you any prospect of being able to lower the interest still further? — I am 
afraid not. 

If this road was to become very much out of repair would not the income of the 
company be very much injured? — Certainly. 

Would it not then be the interest of the proprietors to devote a larger sum to the 
repair of the road to avoid the loss of the toll r— I should think so ; but there is much 
difficulty in bringing the gentlemen to think so ; we had great difficulty in reducing 
the interest as we have done ; we had annuities at 12 per cent 

Is 
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Is there any clause in the Act to secure the application of any part of the toll D.ll.StaMr. 
to repair the road ? — I believe so. v ' 

The road is under the direction of a private company? — Yes, entirely. It is V* A P n, > 
our deckled determination to abandon the rag-stone we have used ; and make use of 
flint, and we shall get it up in that quantity to enable us to put it in thorough good 
repair. 

Have you ever proposed to the creditors to diminish the rate of interest ? — No, 
we never have j it is only during the last two years we have accomplished what we 
have done. 

Is there any considerable traffic upon the old road through Higbgate ? — I should 
•ay not ; I am pretty sure there is only one four-horse coach that goes over the hill. 

Some few years ago was not there a considerable traffic ? — Very considerable. 

Is your road better than it used to be at that period ? — Decidedly ; it is now 
getting a bottom. 

Then the increase of travelling by the arch-way road is to be attributed to the 
improvement of the road? — Certainly; the post-boys and coachmen all say so ; and 
they are the best judges. 

If tbe road is suffered to go much more out of repair than it is at present, may not 
this traffic be lost and the benefit of it to the creditors ? — I should think so. 

If the creditors would forego their interest for one year, upon the condition or 
being repaid as the funds hereafter would admit, would not such an arrangement 
enable you to put the road in better repair, and give them better security for their 
money ?— Certainly, I have no doubt about it. 

Are the creditors very numerous? — Not as to the large debts; the large debts 
lie in a very narrow compass : the Hope Insurance Company, myself, and Mr. Nash 
the architect ; then there are some floating bonds taken by the proprietors at large ; 
they are only in 50/. bonds. 

Would it be matter of any considerable difficulty to call together the creditors to 
make some arrangement of the nature alluded to ? — No ; except that the parties 
would be very averse to lower their interest. 

What materials do you use ?— The road originally used to be repaired with 
gravel ; within these last two years the company have repaired the road with such 
material, consisting of stone, as they could procure near London ; they have within 
the last six months procured a quantity of Kentish rag whicli has not answered 
their expectations, and they are now procuring a quantity of flint stone from the 
neighbourhood of Weymouth, which they trust will enable them to repair their road 
with effect. 

On what terms are you able to obtain that flint ? — To be delivered at White 
friars Wharf at 7 j. a ton, broken fit to be put on the road. 

How much will it cost to bring that material from the Wharf to the road ? — 
Including wharfage and cartage I should consider about $s. a ton. 

Could you not get flint cheaper by the Grand Junction Canal from the neighbour- 
hood of Berjchampstead ? — I have not inquired as to that point 

Of what quality is this flint ?— It appears to be exceedingly hard and very good 
indeed. 

Is it a black flint ?- It is more of a greyish flint ; it is a dark-grey. 
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APPENDIX. 



Appendix, No. 1. 
Mr. Teiford's Third Report, by order of the Lords of the Treasury. 



HOLYHEAD ROAD, between CHIRK and LONDON. 

IN consequence of an Order from tbe Lords of His Majesty's Treasury, dated 13th 
February 1818, and of explanatory directions from the Commissioners of* me Holyhead 
Road, commanding me to proceed to survey and report upon the state of the Mail Coach 
Road from Holy-bead to London, I gave in one Report dated 30th June 1819, and 
a second dated 5th Jane i8ao, but 1 had not at that time sufficiently satisfied myself 
as to some further variations that required extensive surveys, and a great deal of considera- 
tion- These surveys having been made, I now have to submit to the Commissioners 
the following Report upon this long line of most important communication. 



CHIRK to WELLINGTON and WATLING-STREET. 

In my second Report I say, " I caused a survey to be made of a line from Chirk, passing 
through Ellesmere and Wellington to the Watling-street, one mile east of Haygate, in 
order to ascertain whether any considerable improvement in tbe general line of the Mail 
Road, might be made by taking advantage of the existing roads which lie in that direction, 
but it appears that no valuable improvement can be made in the way of shortening tbe 
distance, unless an entirely new line of road be made from Cbirk to Wellington. This 
would incur a very considerable expense, but the road would be shortened about five 
miles." As the instructions I received required me to point out every variation by which 
the main line of communication between Holyhead and London might be improved, I 
could not leave so important a matter, as the practicability of shortening it by so many 
miles, in a state of uncertainty ; 1 therefore made, at several times in the course of last and- 
preceding summers, inspections of tbe country between Chirk and Wellington, and gave 
the necessary directions for preparing tbe surveys and plans of a direct line of road between 
these two points, which accompany this Report. 
Elate II. It appears from these Plans that the length of anew and direct line of road from Chirk 
Bridge to the Pheasant Inn, in the town 01 Wellington, will be 26 miles 440 yards ; from 
the Pheasant Inn to the Cock at Watling-street the distance is 1,176 yards by the present 
road ; so that the whole distance from Chirk Bridge to the Cock at Watling-street, by 
this new line, will be 26 miles 1,616 yards. 

The distance from Chirk Bridge to the Cock Inn at Watling-street, by Oswestry and 
Shrewsbury, as the mail now goes, is 34 miles 1,700 yards, so that tbe saving of distance by 
tbe new line will be 7 miles 184 yards. 

The section of this new and singularly direct line of road shows that it is as free from 
hills as a road ought to be; and I am able to add, that the country through which it will 
pass, presents no difficulty of any kind in tbe way of making this road at the usual rate of 
expense attendant on making good roads through clear and level districts of country. 



BILSTON TO STONEBRIDGE. 

In my former Report I have fully described the circuitous and hilly character of the 
present road from near Bilston to Birmingham, also the inconvenience and danger 
of tbe streets of Birmingham. In order to obviate, in some degree, those great 
defects and serious impediments to safe and rapid travelling, I proposed in my 
Second Report to make a new road of about three miles in length across the collieries south 
of Wednesbury to West Bromwich, and to make a short piece of new road from the 
bottom of Cofeshill-street in Birmingham to Small Heath toll-gate. In consequence 
however of the numerous defects which would still remain after incurring a great expense 
in those variations, and sundry serious difficulties which presented themselves, I undertook 
a more extended examination of the districts adjacent to the present roads; that is to say, 
first, through the middle of the town of Birmingham, in the line of Bull-street, down Car's- 
lane, and across the Rca River and Warwick Canal to the bottom of the steep hill nearly 
opposite the ruins of Mr. Taylor's mansion-house. Secondly, from the Soho toll-bar, by 
Uie northern skirts of the town, and op an old road to the Small Heath toll-gate ; but both 

these 
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tliese involved sundry difficulties, and would incur much expense without affording any 
material advantages. These disappointments led me to examine tbe country to the north- 
past of Birmingham, where I found it practicable to form a new line of road from tbe Plata I. 
Canal Bridge west of Wednesbory, at Moxley, along a favourable valley to Stone Bridge, 
uear Meriden, upon tbe Coventry Road, by winch the distance would beshortened a miles. 
Tbe Map and Section which accompany this Report show that in this direction, besides 
saving of distance, there will be scarcely any bills. Whereas, upon the present road, there 
are the following : — 

From Wcdnesbury Bridge to summit of the country - 165 feet rise. 

To bottom of Soho Hill 188 - fall. 

From ditto to top of ditto 54 - rise. 

From top of Soho Hill to bottom of Snow Hill - - 46* fall. 

From bottom of Snow Hill to top of Bull-street - 60 - rise. 

From top of Bull-street down to Rea River - - - 109 - fall. 

I-Wn Ufa Rivrto Small Ilr-:ith - 98 - rise. 



From Small Heath to Stone Bridge * - - - 164 - fall. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN HAND. 

Tbe following improvements that were proposed in my Second Report are now in pro- 
gress, contracts for making them having beeu completed by the Holyhead Commissioners, 
with the concurrence of the respective Trusts concerned in them, according to the Acts of 
the two last Sessions. 

1. The Improvement at Ketley. 

2. Ditto at Prior's Lee. 

3. Ditto at Cosfbrd Brook. 

4. Ditto at •Sumnierhnuse Hill. 

5. Ditto at Meriden Hill and Pick ford Brook. 

6. Ditto at Braunston Hill. 

7. Ditto at Cuttle Mill Hill and Valley. 

8. Ditto at Little Brickhill. 

9. Ditto at the Hills west of Hockliffe. 

The improvement at Cuttle Mill has been opened to tbe public since last March ; that at 
Brickhill is finished ; and a part of the improvement at Hockliffe is in use: as the contracts 
are made with skilful and competent persons, who are subject to a constant and strict 
inspection, it is quite certain that the whole will be completed by the periods stated in the 
respective contracts, and for the sums agreed upon. 

But there will remain to be carried on after these improvements are completed, the fol- 
lowing works already described in my Second Report, all of which are greatly wanted. 

1 . The Improvement from the tollgate at Prior's Lee to the top of Knowlcs's Batik, 
a. The - - d° - - of the hill east of Summerhouse. 

3. The - - d° - - between Weedon and Towcester. 

4. The - - d° - - south of Coventry. 

5. The new approach west of St Alban's. 

6. The new road from South Mims to Baruet. 

7. The improvement of tbe hills at Barnct and Whetstone. 

When the whole of these are completed, there will be no line of road, 260 miles in length, 
so perfect in any part of the United Kingdom, or in Europe, as this road from Holyhead to 
London; and the Commissioners will have the satisfaction not only of having conferred great 
radical benefit on all persons directly interested in this line of communication, but also of 
aving established an example by which all other bad roads may be equally well reformed. 

London, 16th May 1823. Thomas Telford. 



Appendix, No. 2. 

REPORT of Mr. Thomas Tslfobd to the Commissoners for the Improvement of 
the Holyhead Road, dated the 19th of March 1822 ; upon, the state of tbe Road 
from Shrewsbury by Coventry to London. 

Report from Inspection made in March 1822. 

FROM the eastern boundary of North Wales, at the village of Chirk, or rather at tbe 
Ceriog river, to the town of Shrewsbury, the road being under the management of the Holy- 
head road repair Commissioners, I avoid entering into details more connected with tbe North 
Wales districts, which are the subject of a separate Report. 

n March.— From Shrewsbury to Ems try the road has been brought into a tolerably good 
form, tbe sides cleaned, and the surface partly improved. 
343- Erostry 
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Etnstry bill has been improved in tbe cutting and embanking; but tbe metal has not been 
properly selected and applied. From Emstry to Atcham tbe road has been widened and 
brought into a tolerably good shape ; but the gravel has been put on without screening 
or proper selection. The oest remedy would be to lay a coat or properly broken Overley 
hill stones for 16 feet in breadth iu the middle of the road, and for 6 inches in thickness. 

Near Atcham inn, and opposite Lord Berwick's west gate, the road should be raised. 

From Atcham to Tern bridge, the road has been much improved as to shape and surface ; 
but some cross drains are still wanting, and also keeping the sides quite dry. From Atcham 
to the Horse-shoe public house, some parts have been widened, and the general shape 
improved. 

At the Horse-shoe, there is no appearance of improving the direction; it remains, to tha 
disgrace of that part of the road, very much in the shape of the before mentioned sign. 

From the said Horse-shoc to the termination of the Trust, tbe road has been widened in 
sundry places, by cutting off awkward bends. 

The general form of the road under this Trust has been improved, and part of the surface 
lifted and the stones broken ; and when this operation has been extended over the whole 
Trust, an effectual improvement will have been accomplished. 



WELLINGTON TRUST. 

From the western extremity of the Trust to the Hay-gate, the road has had its sides 
cleaned and the general form improved ; great part of the surface lifted, and the stones 
brokeu, so us to render it smooth. 

At the 11 ay-gate, the road has been widened and improved. 

From ihe Hay-gate to the Cock inn, the road has been partially improved. Iu comple- 
tion may be expected in the course of the present season ; and as excellent metal can be 
procured from Overley hill and Ercal quarry, there is a prospect of the road being rendered 
substantially good. 

From the Cock inn to near Ketly bank, the road has been considerably improved in form 
and surface. 

Adjacent to Ketly, in consequence of the projected improvement, little has been done ; 
but that being new contracted for, no time will be lost in commencing practical operations. 

From Ketly wcrls to the termination of this Trust at the Shropshire canal, the improve- 
ment lately exec- t»d is in a tolerably fair state, but will require unremitting attention to 
preserve it so. 



SHIFFNAL TRUST. 

March 12. — On us. cunt of the projected improvement, little has been done between the 
Shropshire canal aud the toll-bar east of Prior's Lee. 

From thence to Shiffnal the road is in a tolerably good state, but there is no appearance 
of great exertion as to improvement. Through the town of Shiffnal the pavement is sin- 
gularly defective, and requires immediate improvement, unless an entirely new line is adopted 
on the south side of the town, which is both practicable and advisable. 



WOLVERHAMPTON TRUST. 

From Shiffnal to Cosford brook, much has already been done in clearing out the sides, 
bringing the road into a proper shape, and cutting down the hedges ; very considerable 
quantities of good materials are now lying in heaps along the edge of the road, and some 
broken and put on the road. 

There are also some cinder heaps, which may do for the sides. 

In sundry places, the forming the sides has produced a considerable quantity of earth and 
mud ; this should be removed. 

In ascending the windmill hill, a cross drain is still wanting. 

In approaching Cosford brook some trees on the right render the road damp ; they should 
be lopped and thinned, and some hedges are not yet cut. 

From Cosford brook to Whiston cross, the road has had the right-hand side drain mostly 
cleaned, iu form and surface much improved, and great quantities of good materials 
provided ; a considerable portion of which have been very well broken. 

The hedges, along this part of the road, have been mostly cut very properly. 

From Whiston cross to Summer-house hill, similar observations may be applied ; the road 
being generally in good condition. 

Adjacent to the Horns public house, a cross drain is still wanted, this has formerly been 
repeatedly pointed out ; near to the 25-milestone some trees have been very well lopped, 
but a hedge on the right still requires to be better cut ; there are still too many unlopped 
trees on the left near the Horns. 

In consequence of the intended improvement, little has been done west of the Summer- 
house. On the hill east of ditto, the shape has been much improved, and also the road 
surface for a few feet in the middle, but requires to be extended on each side close up to 
the fences, the whole width being too small. 

From 
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From this last mentioned hill to Tattenhall hill, the road has heen generally improved, 
by clearing the tides, and mending its shape and surface; a very considerable portion of 
good materials is provided. 

But on the eastern side of Summerhill a cross drain is wanted ; and at its bottom, besides 
a cross drain, the hollow should be raised about one yard. 

Along Wrottesley park, on account of trees on both sides of the road, the surface is very 
damp, and in some places broken up; some cross drains are wanted in this district to carry 
off water, which lies on the upper side, and partly upon the road. 

From Wergs village the surface is rough and uneven, and the sides full of water; and 
hence, all the way to Tattenhall hill, the surface should be lifted, and put into a proper 
shape ; a very considerable quantity of stone is lying on the sides of the road ; some hedges 
still remain to be cut. 

At Tattenhall hill the improvement is still in progress. From thence to Wolverhampton' 
the whole of this road is very rough, on account of having been made with too large stones ; 
the whole should be lifted, and brought into a more perfect form; the hedges are not suffi- 
ciently cut, and some trees require to be lopped. 

13 March. — From Wolverhampton to the termination of this Trust, the road is in 
general in bad condition ; the surface is broken and irregular, the shape is imperfect ; there 
are either unnecessary ditches in the sides, or they are not sufficiently cleaned and defined ; 
the footpaths are too high, and the field roads encroach too much on the public road ; 
cinders are too much substituted for stone (Rowley Rag ;) some stone has been provided. 



BILSTON TRUST. 

The, new improvement having been well made, remains generally in good shape, but has 
been evidently much neglected ; the sides are filling up, and the middle wearing down, 
which if not immediately and carefully attended to, will suffer the road to fall into dis- 
repair, and render it difficult to be restored. 

Through the village of Bradley the same observations will apply; and from thence to 
the termination of the Trust, at Wednesbury, the road is rough and much broken up, the 
sides have either unnecessary deep ditches, or are not cleaned out ; the road is, in fact, fast 
wearing out. 

Through the whole of this Trust there is of late an evident want of attention; and the 
materials employed are only cinders, which very soon grind to dust or mud ; whereat 
excellent stone is plentiful in the immediate vicinity. 

Some of the hedges also require to be cut down. 



BIRMINGHAM and WEDNESBURY TRUST. 

From Wednesbury to Bromwich bill top, Over the flat between the town and the bridge, 
and on the long steep ascent up the hill, the surface is rough and irregular, and the cross 
section is imperfect; some very good stone has been provided, and when broken and a 
proper quantity laid on, and the shape improved, this long and heavy hill will be rendered 
as perfect as it is capable of. 

From Bromwich hill top to the end of the Trust, this road is generally very rough and 
irregular, in most cases of imperfect shape, and not unfrequently so much broken up, as to 
be evidently nearly worn out; there is little appearance of any effectual repairs having been 
lately performed, nor are there any materials provided adequate to the support of a road of 
such unceasing intercourse. Some hedges require to be cut ; many trees overshade the 
ground ; and there are many heaps of road scrapings which require to be removed. 

The management upon this Trust requires immediate investigation, and more vigorous 
and effectual measures enforced. 



i 

BIRMINGHAM TOWN TRUST. 

From the termination of the Wednesbury Trust at Livery-street, in descending Con- 
stitution hill, the form of the road is singularly defective, being deeply concave, and 
apparently neglected and worn out; it requires to be wholly re-made without delay. To- 
wards the bottom, or flat, the form is much better, but requires attention. The surface of 
■Snow hill is soft and heavy, and should have a coat of hard well broken pebbles. 

Fouud this street quite obstructed by numerous coal carts, evidently forming a market 
there. 

Over the summit of this hill the pavement has lately been much improved, as also on 
the eastern descent of the hill from opposite SuMartius church to near the bridge; and 
if from the church up the Bull ring to the junction of New-street and High-street, the 
present rough slippery pavement was taken up, and the ground lowered about a foot on the 
summit of both streets, the driving-way down the hill widened, and its surface laid flat, and 
reconstructed, with a good foundation and coat of properly broken stones, the difficulties 
and dangers now attending this great thoroughfare, would be removed. 
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BIRMINGHAM and STONE BRIDGE TRUST. 

March 14. — After leaving the Oxford road, the top of the small hill should be cot down, 
and the hollow through which the Warwick canal pusses, should be raised about three feet; 
this would ease the steep bank. This short Trust of nine miles has been much improved; 
the general shape is good ; it lias, in many parts, been under-drained, and had die side 
drains cleaned out; a part of the road has been lifted, the stones properly broken, and the 
surface reconstructed ; in most parts the fences have been cut, and a very considerable 
quantity of materials has been provided and laid in heaps along the road side, part of which 
has been broken very properly. But in order to perfect this road, there still remains to be 
performed, 1st, the remainder of lifting and reconstructing the surface; ad, near the ^mile- 
stone, one cross drain is wanted, and two more near the 8-milestone 5 3d, at Lindon hill, a 
considerable portion of road is too narrow, and should be made wider, chiefly on the south 
side, and have some cutting and embanking performed ; 4th, some more of tbe hedges 
require cutting, also some trees. A county bridge, called Stone Bridge, is much too 
narrow ; its approaches also want raising and metalling. 



COVENTRY TRUST. 

From Stone Bridge to Coventry, the general shape of the road has been much improved, 
and the sides cleaned out ; hard metal has been laid in the middle part of the road, and is 
gradually extending in width ; some parts of the surface still requires to be lifted and 
improved ; and in some few places, the trees and fences still remain uncut. 

Through the town of Coventry (which is under District Commissioners) the streets, 
besides being inconveniently narrow, are crooked and ill-paved, although a toll is levied at 
each end of the town for the purpose of improving them. 

From Coventry to Knigbdow hill, the same observations will apply as those made on the 
former part of this Trust. 

From Knightlow hill to Duncburch, much has been done to shape the road and improve 
the surface; and a considerable quantity of materials is lying in heaps along the side of 
the road, and part broken. But on account of the formerly very imperfect state of the 
road, the surface, in the middle, is still thin and weak, and requires still much more material 
to strengthen it in the middle, and increase its width. 

The lofty trees which form a row on each side of this road, especially the Scotch firs, 
considerably exclude the sun and air; and render the repair of the road much more 
expensive than it ought to be. As these trees have reached their full prime, it is hoped the 
proprietors will be induced to fell them ; as the object of mere ornament should certainly 
give way to public conveniency. 

DUNCHURCH and OLD STRATFORD TRUST. 

From Dunchurch to Daventry. — At Dunchurch, saw a considerable quantity of Nuneaton 
or fJamhill stone laid down for this part of the road. For some miles from Dunchurch 
the surface of the road is in a very imperfect slate, being soft and much rutted ; the aides 
have lately been in several parts cleaned out, nnd the cross section improved as to form. 
Near Willoughby, the surface has been considerably improved by Nuneaton stone in the 
middle, and gravel in the sides, and the side drains have been partly cleared ; but the former 
state of the road having been so imperfect, much more material is required to strengthen it 
in the middle, and increase the workable part in breadth. 

From Braunston to Daventry the same observations will apply ; and there are also very 
extensive banks of scrapings on the right-hand side of the road. 

Adjacent to Daventry some men had began to lift the road. 

Brauntion New Improvcmettt. — At Braunston a very considerable quantity of Nuneaton 
stone has been laid down for tbe new improvement ; the embankment between the two 
canal bridges has been commenced. From the village through the fields, the road has been 
formed, a rail road has been laid down ; and the waggoning, from the deep cutting near 
the summit, to the aforesaid embankment, commenced. From the summit to the junction 
with the present road, the new road has been set out, fenced, and partly formed ; at its 
termination a very considerable quantity of bottoming stone has been laid down. At the 
town of Daventry, both approaches are inconveniently steep and crooked, and the street is 
narrow and ill paved. 

March 1 5. — From Daventry to Towcester, considerable progress has been made towards 
clearing the sides of the road, and bringing the cross section into a proper slinpe; on apart 
of the road near Weedon, where property broken Nuneaton stones have been laid, die sur- 
face is smooth and firm. In other parts, the limestone of the country has been employed 
with considerable effect; but being more easily ground down it has either been nearly worn 
out or cut into ruts. Under the present circumstance it is recommended to pursue the prac- 
tice of drilling, that is, fitting the ruts with the hardest sort of stones broken small, a few at a 
time and frequendy repented, until about fifteen feet in the width has been made firm, 
smoodi and hard, and afterwards to increase the breadth by ■degrees ; bot when the sides 
arc, at any time, brought into a proper shape, the same should, without delay, be covered 
with gravel, or any inferior sort of stones, quite up to the footpath or fence, otherwise the 
trampling of cattle, 8tc. will, during the first rainy weather, poach the whole agaio into aa 
irregular form, which will retain the water. , 

Upon 
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Upon some parts of this Trust, the hedge* have been cut very properly, and will admit the 
sun and air to dry the rond surface, which will prove an incalculable advantage; but in many 
other instances, along most of this Trust, the hedges yet remain uncut, and almost for the 
whole length tall hedge-row trees, on the south-west side, so thick as to be very injurious; 
so much so as to leave pools of water standing on the road, which on a surface composed 01 
soft materials contributes in no small degree to their hasty decomposition, and entails a very 
heavy expense upon the toll funds. 

The whole of the remainder of this Trust is subject to similar observations. 

Cuttle Mill Improvement. — The several operations have been carried on in a very regular 
and systematic manner as to cutting, embanking, slopes forming, metalling and binding; tin- 
whole is now in such a §tate of forwardness as not only to exhibit a complete specimen of 
road-making, but to ensure a speedy completion; the public already enjoy a considerable 
part of the improvement. 

In order to do away with all possible danger upon the high embankment on each side of 
the bridge, 1 have, with the concurrence of oir Henry Parn ell, directed a dry stone wall, with 
a coping set in lime mortar, to be built along each side of the road, instead of posts, rails, and 
quicksets. 

The extension of the improvement up the hill to Plump Park corner, is now proceeding, 
and, v.hen completed, will perfect the communication across this formerly incommodious and 
dangerously deep valley. 

Stoney Stratford. — The street of this town remains, as regards pavement, in the danger- 
ously rugged state as formerly described, and has been the cause of some severe accidents. 

From Stoney Stratford to Brickhill much pains has, in general, been bestowed, and very 
considerable progress made in bringing the road into a good shape. The materials, whether 
gravel, pebble stones, or limestone, have been carefully selected, and, as far as practicable, 
judiciously applied; and the result has been a very seusible improvement of surface; but 
the formerly very imperfect state of the road has not yet been completely removed, nor a 
sufficient strength of working surface obtained. Ruts, of course, are not unfrequent, and 
the breadth of metalling requires to be considerably increased. For drilling or filling up 
the ruts, small broken hard stones are recommended, and the sides may, as formerly pointed 
out, be made with inferior stones and gravel. 

In sundry instances the hedges remain uncut, and tall hedge-row trees and belts, more 
especially along the S. W. side of the road, as at the 49-mileiitone, can only be effectually 
removed by the interference and direction of the proprietors, who, when made fully aware 
of the expense and inconvenience they entail upon the great lines of intercourse in this indus- 
trious country, will I have no doubt, give immediate instructions to their agents to remove 
this just cause of complaint. 

Brickhill Improvement. — This improvement is in such a state of forwardness as to promise 
an early completion. Every operation displays the attention and skill of both inspector and 
contractor, and is at present in a state to exhibit a specimen of the different steps necessary 
in perfect road-making. 

Through the village of Brickhill the sides of the roads are very irregular ; the monads of 
earth, and other incumbrances between the road and houses, should be removed ; a curb- 
stone and neat small pavement should be substituted, and steps put to the doors where 
wanted. If this was done, aud the middle properly shaped and covered with a coat of 
broken pebbles, the whole would correspond with the new improvement, and add much to 
the beauty of the village. 

March 16. — From Brickhill, considerable pains have been bestowed in shaping the road 
and trying to improve the surface ; but the materials hitherto employed are unlit for the 
middle or working part, which requires hard well-broken pebbles or flint-stones : the mate 
rials now used might then be laid along each side. It is unfortunate also, mat where such 
destructable materials are used, that there are extensive belts or plantations along the S. W. 
side of the road. The cnttings and embankings of the most northern of the HocklifTe bilk 
have been carried on with much energy, and are in a state of great forwardness ; a consi- 
derable portion of the road has been formed, and the bottom pavement set with good 
materials, in a very proper manner. Some top metalling has been dug in the adjacent 
fields, and some part of it broken. 

The cutting and banking between the south hill and the village bos been begun. 

It is hoped that the Trustees of this road will embrace this opportunity of employing the 
contractor to raise and improve the road on U)e south side of the bridge, and extend it tp 
-where an improved surface has been left off. 

From HocklifTe to Dunstable the road is generally in a very good state, both as to form and 
surface. It cannot be too strongly urged to employ only well-broken pebbles or hard flints 
for the middle or workable part of the road, and use the gravel only for the sides. The 
sides should also be more distinctly defined ; and where there is a considerable breadth of 
waste ground, lower than the road, it should be divided off by a small mound, along the 
outside of which the scrapings might afterwards be laid until raised to a proper height. 

It is desirable that about three or four feet more should be taken from the upper part of 
Chalk hill, and carried to and laid to raise the surface at the northern extremity of the 
embankment. 

The road over the embankment is generally hard and smooth, and also the lower part of 
the cutting. Thus far the horses generally trot; but here, if treated as above described, 
343- d»y 
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they would trot all the way: ns ihe chalk stands almost at any slope, no inconveniency 
would arise from slips, &c- From Chalk hill to Dunstnble the surface nud shapes are good.. 
From Dunstable to the southern extremity of the Trust, near St. A I ban's, a distance of twelve, 
miles, the road, taken altogether, is in the most perfect condition of any equal distance 
between Shrewsbury and London ; the sides have been generally cleared out and defined; 
the cross section has been brought into n good shape; the surface made bard aud smooth 
by well-broken flints, and the hedges generally properly cut. 

The footpaths still require modelling more perfectly. A very ample provision of flints 
are laid along the side of the road : it is hoped Mr. Stokes will preserve the favourable 
character his road has deservedly acquired. Near the southern extremity of the Trust, I 
was sorry to observe some indifferent gravel laid on the middle of the road. I need only 
point out the impropriety of this, and suspect it has been been done without the Surveyors 
knowledge. 

From the commencement of the St. Alban's Trust to the entrance of the town, the road 
surface is pretty regular and smooth, but is so narrow, crooked, and sunk below the surface 
of the adjacent fields, as to render it unfit for so great a thoroughfare; its total removal 
only can remedy such radical effects. 

The inconveniency and danger arising from the steepness and narrowness of the street, 
in the northern port of the town, have been frequently represented as incurable, except by 
a new line of road. 

From St. Alban's to Ridge hill considerable pains have been taken in shaping the road; 
but too much soft gravel is still employed in the middle, instead of hard flints : much of the 
road is also so narrow, crooked, and either sunk below the level of the adjacent fields, or 
confined by high mud banks, as to give it more the charactor of a lane than that of a great 
thoroughfare. At Ridge hill, instead of hard flints or pebbles, soft gravel has been here too 
generally employed, and from which a hard and smooth surface is not to be expected. 
That this desirable surface may be obtained, is evident, from the northern part below the 
connection with the old road having been repaired with hard flints, for some time after 
its first construction, having continued hard and smooth without any great portion of 
attention. 

From Ridge hill to the southern termination of the Trust near Barnet, the road is well 
shaped and smooth, but the surface is heavy from the nature of the material employed. 
The gravel, in most of the districts between South Mims and Barnet, is of a superior de- 
scription from what has been described, but still unfit for the middle of the road. The 
general directiou is more crooked and hilly than in auy equal distance between London 
and Holyhead. Indeed, it must be evident from this accouut, that most of the Trust requires 
improvement. 



WHETSTONE TRUST. 

Between Barnet and Whetstone, a soocesion of inconvenient bills and hollows also exist 
which may be easily remedied. 

This Trust has, of late, been much improved in its shape and mode of executing its repairs 
with better selected gravel, applied with more judgment and economy, than formerly ; but 
this gravel is still very improperly used in the middle of the road, which renders it loose 
and heavy; nothing but bard well broken stones or flints can stand the work of this great 
thoroughfare; and from the great revenue collected at the toll-gates, the public have a right 
to expect the most perfect road that can be constructed. 



ARCHWAY TRUST. 

Found the whole of this road in a very imperfect state, the surface irregular, and appa- 
rently breaking up in many places; and as few materials are provided for repairs, the future 
prospect is forbidding. It is hoped the proprietors will exert themselves to maintain this 
mucn frequented district of roan, which, if suffered to fall into disrepair, will not easily be 
restored. 

From the Islington Road to Kentish Town, the road is hard aad smooth, and in good 
condition; some materials lie along the road side. 

From Kentish Town to the City road, the road is hard and generally smooth, and is evidence 
of the perfection to be obtained by using proper materials in a judicious manner : this is au 
instance within the reach of general observation, and is deserving the serioQs attention of 
persons interested in promoting the most approved modes of intercourse. 



Upon the whole, the state of the road from Shrewsbury to London, shows that the Sur- 
veyors have made considerable exertions to improve it ; and that they have attended to the 
rules which were drawn up and published for their instruction, by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners. The use of the road-level is gradually bringing the transverse section of the 
road to the proper shape; and the defining of the road, with proper side drains to 30 feet, 
gives the whole line a neat uniformity, and makes it appear, that all the work is conducted 011 
a well-adjusted principle. The supplying all the stone-breakers u ith proper hammers and irou 
rings of at inches diameter, has nearly accomplished the great object of getting the stones 
broken to a proper size ; and the discontinuing of the use of gravel for the repairs of the 18 
middle feet of the road, has been attended with all the good effects which were anticipated. 

The 
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The general attention which the Trustees have paid to the letter of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners of November 1821, concerning the catting down of hedges, has been of the 
■greatest service ; but the Trustees should not allow so many trees to remain, as noticed in 
this Report ; many of these trees are fntl grown, and a greater number so crooked or bushy, 
as not to lie of any value, therefore no loss can be sustained by the owners, in cutting 
them. The Trustees should be aware, that trees add at least 05 per cent to the expense 
of keeping a road in repair ; and therefore, that put of every hundred pounds they spend 
in repairing a road sheltered with trees, 25/. goes to repair the injury which is occasioned 
■by the owners of trees not removing them, and should be set down to their account. 



49th March 1821. 



Tko* Telford. 



ix, No. 3. 



<Circular.)— Copy of a Letter from Mr. John Easton to Mr. John Jones, Clerk to the Trustees 
of the Shrewsbury District of Watling-street Road. 

- 

Sir, Daventry , Tuesday, 6th November 1 8s 1 . 

I AM directed by the Parliamentary Commissioners for improving the Holyhead Road, 
to express their anxious desire to see some effectual steps taken by the Trustees over the 
whole line, in the course of the ensuing winter, for removing all obstructions to the complete 
improvement of the same, such as trees, hedges and banks raised as fences, which at present 
overshadow and narrow the road ; and to request you will take the earliest opportunity of 
calling the^ttention of the Trustees of the Shrewsbury District of Watling-street Road to 
the state of the trees, hedges and banks, so as to have the same cut down and removed, in 
obedience to the powers vested in them by the different existing Acts of Parliament. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners feel satisfied that by so doing the roads might not only 
be kept in a superior state of repair, but that the expenses of these repairs might be greatly 
•diminished. 

X am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 



Letters, the 1 

9. Mr. Thomas Pugh Leegomery, clerk to the 
2. Robert Tisher, esq. solicitor, Newport, ditto 



t to the following Gentlemen: 



iilston - - 
ney, Wed-\ 

,Birming-i 



3. John More ton, Wolverhampton 

4. Willim, solicitor, Bilsten 

5. Stephen Crowtber, attorney, Wcd-T 

nesbury 
& Roger W. 
ham 

7. John Woodcock, Coventry - 

8. Edmund Singers Burton, attorney,! 

Daventry - 1 

•9. John Pre re Coogreve, attorney,! 

Stoney Stratford - - -J 

10. Williamson, solicitor, Luton • 

if. J. S. Storey, ditto, St. Alban's - - - 

aa. Isaac Pigott, ditto, Su Aibaa's 



ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 



1 of Wellington ' 

- - ofShiffnalTrust. 

- - of Wolverhampton Trust. 

- - of Bilston Trust. 

_ rof Wednesbnry and Birmingham 
i Trust. 

(of Birmingham and Stonebridgc 
" " 1 Trust 

fof Stonebridge and Dunchurch. 
Trust. 

- - of DuncburcbaadStratfordTrast. 

- - of Stratford and Hockliffe Trust. 

- - of Poddlehill Trust, 
of Dunstableand Pondyards Trust, 
of St. Alban's and South MinW 
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Appendix, No. 4. 

REPORT of Mr. John Easton, Assistant Engineer under Mr. Telfokd; 
and resident Inspector of the Improvements and Repairs of tile Koad 
from Shrew*buhy to Londok. 



HOLYHEAD ROAD. 



KEPORT upon the state of the different Trusts under my inspection, pursuant to 
the Instruction* of Thomas Telford, Eiq. dated at Edinburgh the t4tti day of 
October 1820. 

IN obedience to these instructions T went to the different local Surveyors upon the road, 
with them examined the state thereof, explained to them the printed general rules drawn up 
for their instruction, and pointed out the repairs necessary to be made in conformity to these 
rules. 

For each of the Surveyors a proper road-level was directed to be made ; hammers of 
different weights, with elastic handler, were furnished as patterns; cast iron rings of 
2£ inches diameter, for sizing the stones, were provided ;. pronged shovels for filling them ; 
picks for raising the upper course of ill broken stones, and cakes for regulating, the surface 
of the road were made and distributed* 



SHREWSBURY DISTRICT of the WAT LING-STREET ROAD. 
(Robert Jokes, Surveyor and Contractor.) 

I. — Materials : 

t. Gravel: 

1. Pit, Abbey foregate. Mixed quality some of it very good. 

«. <f. 

Digging and once screening ------ - per yard - j 2 

Separating the large from the small, and breaking the large 1 8 

Carriage of it, say t milcat 1 *. per load of 1} ton, orabout 31 cubic feet - - 10 

1 

3 8 

Note. — One-third of the above may be fit for the middle 18 feel of the road, and the 
remainder good side material. 

2. Meal Brace gravel. The pit is situated about 2 miles from the English bridge over 
affords the best breakable road material; modi, of it is of a dark 



the Severn, and affords the best breakable roail material; much, of it is of a dark bhie 
colour, like Rowley stone 

- $t a. 

Getting- - ■» - - - - - - - - -per yard - y - 

Breaking - --18 

Carriage ia d. per yard each- mile. — . 

s- 

3, Emstry Pit is situated about 1 furlong south of the road, at a point about three quarters 
•of a mile lo the eastward of Emstry toll-gate. 

Getting and screening, inclusive of 3 d. for the, land - • per yard - 1 $. 6d. 

' yiotc.—Qf this one-third may be fit for the middle of the road and. one-third for the sides, 
«o that tbepart proper for making acomplete hard road may be estimated at per yard - 2 *. §4. 

Breaking, &c. at above. 

a. Field stones or pebbles :— Good in general, but mixed, being of the quality of the 
. pitpehbies. 

a, A 

Picking up from lr. id. to is. 6d. per load, or average - per yard - 1 1 
Breaking - -- -- -- - _ 2 — 

Carriage a mile - - - - - - - - - - - 10 

3 «» 

3. Quarry stones -.—Overly Hill Rock is a very dark red stone, compact, and of excel- 
lent quality, some of it much harder than others; it is quarried and broken into pieces 
-of about 2 lbs. at - -- -- -- - per yard - 2 - 

Breaking it small . - - - • - - - . 1 6 

Carriage, 2 miles - -- -- -- -- - 19 

5 3. 

II.- 
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IT.— Contract Work: 

i. What part of the work is performed by contract ? 

Getting gravel ; screening and breaking it; picking stones and breaking them ; quarrying 
stones; picking up, shaping, Sec. &c 

The prices, excepting picking up and the operations connected with it, are stated above. 

For picking op, &c. the price varies from $\d. to is. per yard in length of the road. 
This variation is owing to the sue of the stones, to raise which, in some instances, one foot 
<lecp must be picked up. 

a. What part is performed by day labour i 
Laying new materials upon the road, clearing out the sides, scraping off the puddle, and 
•carrying away water ; also carriages. Wages from 9*. to to s. per week. 

III. — Team Work: 

1. What is paid for teams ? 
Teams of 3 horses may be had in the district for us. per day. 

3. How many hours do they work ? 
Eight hours per day, and travel 16 miles. 

Mr. Jones has paid for 4 horses and two tumbrils 21 *. per day of 9 hours, 3 horses con- 
stantly drawing and oue horse in the pit ; he however does all his work with his own horns. 

I V. — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road f 



V.— How far are the general rules complied with ! 

1. Form : — Mr. Jones is now repairing the road under a new contract, in which be h 
bound- to lift all hi* road, not yet raised, in a years from 14th November 1821. In - per- 
forming this operation he is to shape the surface of the road properly; what be hasdoue 
ah-eady is pretty nearly right. 

s. Drainage : — Attention has been paid to tbk, but still more is necessary. Two over- 
runs opposite Lord Berwick's wall should be mude covered drains, and great care ought 
to be taken to lay and keep the side drains dry. 

3; Trees and Fences: — The greatest part of the fences have been cut, and where new 
ones have been made, in widening the road, the Surveyor has very properly planted the 
thorns on a low border. The trees remain as they were, 

' 4* Materials, preparation of: — The Surveyor (and contractor) has made considerable 
proficiency in cleansing and breaking his materials ; still, however, neither of these operations 
are so perfect as they ought to be, particularly 00 the uew works, und when applying a 
coating of new materials. 

' 5. Materials, disposition of : — To this also more attention ought to be given. The 
materials have not been properly applied on the new rood at Emstry, nor have the middle 
ami side materials been so neatly distinguished in laying them on as they ought to be. A 
great improvement has been made opposite Lord Berwick's wall by raising the sides with 
gravel got out of the Severn, and new forming the road* 

6. Management of Labour:— The work upon the road is conducted with considerable- 
judgment and activity, and so as gradually to improve the road. 



WELLINGTON TRUST.— (Ja^cks Philips, Surveyor.) 
L— Materials : 

a. Gravel : — Quality weak and small; colour rather red, and some white. 

Getuug and breaking from * - 3*. 4d. to 3 s. 6<L av. 3*. 50^ p' cubic yd. 
Distance from * to 4 miles. 

3. Ercal Quarry stone : — Colour rather white, with some blue veins, which are the best, 
but lie under a deep cover, about 3$ feet. Quality: not a strong material, but being 
easily ground down forms a -very smooth road. It is about 5 furlongs from the road and 
costs ' - - - - - - - - - - 3«- 3 d- p' cubic yd. 

4. Wrckin Quarry stone: — Colour red, white and grey. Quality very good; about 
i\ mile from the road, and costs from - - - 4*. to 5*. av. 4s. 6d. p* cubic yd. 

j$. Overly Hill Quarry stone : — Colour red, and some grey. Quality very good ; about a 
quarter of a mile from road, and costs from - 3 «. 6 d. to 3 s. 9 d. av. 3*. 7 { d. p' cubic yd. 

6. Admason qoairy :•— Colour red* quality, will make a good road ; one mile from road, 
ayid costs from - ^ . - - - - 3 $. 103 *. Sd. av, 3 5, 3 d. p* cubic yd. 
343. 7.— Cinders: 
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costs - - - - - - is. 6d. to 3*. 6d. av. 3 s. p'cubicyd. 



5{ yards, and costs from 6rf. to 1 a. or average 9 d. being nearly - 1 1 d. p* lineal yd. 

3. What part is performed by day labour, and the wages? 
Scraping the road and other surface work is performed by the day. 
Wages irom ------ - 14 d. to 20 d. per day, av. 11. 5 d. 

III. — Team work : 

1. What is paid for teams? 

from gs. to 10*. av. 9*. 6d. for 3 hones wrought in a carts by 1 man and a boy. 

2. How many hours do they work ? 
Eight hours per day. 



From the statement furnished me by the Surveyor, it appears that the statute duty is con- 
verted into money for the whole of the district, the amount of which is 280/. 10*. io£d.tur 
the Holyhead Road, and 465 /. 7 *. 8d. for the parish roads; total 754/. 18*. 6 J d. 

V.— How far are the general rules complied with? 

j. Form:— The Surveyor proposes to give three incites of convexity for the middle 
18 feet in the width of the road, and for other widths in proportion. 

2. Drainage: — Little more than has been done seems to be necessary to complete 
the drainage of this Trust, excepting strict attention to the side drains. 

3. Trees and Fences:— The fences have been cut, and where the road has been widened, 
along Street-lane, new fences are made. Some belts of planting grow en tbe north side of 
the road to the westward of Haygate and to the eastward of Street-lane. On the south 
side, near the Cock inn, there are some trees which overshadow ihe road, and in all theae 
cases they are too near it. 

■ 4. Materials, preparation of:— The materials are in general well cleaned, and the stones 
properly broken. 

5. Materials, disposition of: — In lifting tbe present road, due attention has been paid to 
distribute the materials properly upon the workable part of the road, and give the surface 
an uniform smoothness, and pretty good cross section. In some places the good materials 
have been scattered too far towards the side drain. Where the road has been widened, the 
materials. are, at present, lying in rather a confused state, particularly on the eminence to 
the eastward of Haygate. 

6. Management of Labour: — Every attention has been paid to let the work by contract. 
Even scraping has been let at from 13 «. to 16 s. per mile. 



SHIFFNAL TRUST.— (Mr. M c Adam, Gen 1 Surveyor; 
Philip Saukcers, Sob-Surveyor.) 

I. — Materials : 

Cinders or slag is the only material used in this Trust, with a slight covering or binding 
•of furnace ashes. 

It is procured at Snedshill works, near the western end of the Trust. With proper care 
in the selection, breaking and layiugon, it makes a good road for from 4 to 8 months, when 

xepairs become necessary. 

II. — Contract Work; 

1. What part of the work is performed by contract? 

The cinders are selected and broken to go through » sf inch ring, at the hank, 
for-- ------- - per yard - os. gd. 

■ Carriage for two miles - - - - - - - - a*. 3d. 

Ditto - for 4| miles to Shi final - - - - 31.90*. 

The above include rilling either by the waggoner himself, or by a person paid by him. 

2. What pun of the work is performed by the day ? 



rheelbunoHS, and keeping the side drains clear. This requires the work of three men, and 





IV. — What quantity of statute doty is performed on the road ? 
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III. — What is paid for teams, and how many hours a day do they work ? 

The whole of the team work, excepting the statute duty, is done by measure, at the 
price stated above, viz. 2«. 3d. for 2 miles, and 3*. ad. for from 4 to 4} miles. Eight 
hour* is a day's work. 

IV. — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road ? 

About 20 years ago the whole of the statute duty, and also the composition money, was 
transferred to the highways in the parish of Shifihal, excepting 2 1 days of a team in each 
year, for the division of Prior's Lee. A team with three horses, and one man for driving 
and one for filling, are stated in the requisition sent by the Surveyor. 

V. — How far are the general rules complied with ? 

1. Form.- — In making repairs upon the road, the Surveyor has gradually improved the 
cross section of it, and likewise the surface longitudinally. Still there is room for improve- 
ment in both. 

2. Drainage : — This portion of road has been laid dry, but wherever there is an overrun, 
a cross drain should be made instead thereof. 

3. Trees and Fences: — Excepting at Prior's Lee, and from Knowlcs's bank towards 
Shiffhal, there are very few trees in the hedges in this district, and the above are on the 
north side of the road. 

The fences have been cut and kept low. 

4. Materials, preparation of : — The cinders are now selected and broken carefully and 
properly. 

5. Materials, disposition of : — The cinders are laid upon the road, so prepared, in thin 
coatings; and sometimes a thin covering of furnace ashes are added, to induce the carriages 
to go upon them. The Surveyor has picked up the large cinders laid upon the joad upon 
the old system, and it now runs smooth. 

6. Management of Labour : — Four men are generally employed in procuring and pre- 
paring the cinders, by the yard, and 3 in laying them on, keeping the 
smooth, and in repairing side drains and outlets. 



SHIFFNAL and WOLVERHAMPTON TRUST.-(Powis, Surveyor.) 



1 . Gravel : — In the valley at Acton, and also near Bonnigale, small quantities of gravel 
have been got, but the beds are thin, particularly Acton, (which lies a little to the north- 
ward of Cosford Brook.) Quality, easily ground down ; about half the bulk, after it has 
been twice riddled, is breakable and fit for the middle of the road. 

Getting and twice screening, at from lorf. to is. average - 04. 11 d. per yard. 

2. Field Stones or Pebbles : — Very good, being of the quality of Hartshill stone in 
general, but much of it of a lighter colour, and some of it of a blue cast 

They are procured on both sides of the road between Shiffnal and Tettcnhall, but the 
principal places are about Lizard, Tongue, Upton Common, around Cosford, about 
Albrighton, and the neighbourhood of Bonnigale and Summcrhouse. , 

Picking - -- -- -- -- per yard - 1 - 

Carriage ------ - per mile - 1 - 

Hreaking per yard - 2 6 

4 6 

From Lizard, about 2j miles from Upton, they are laid upon the road, at a short distance 
from Upton, at about - - - - - - - per yard - 41. id. 

3. Quarry stones : • '!■ 

1 . Rowley rag stone, of a dark bhie colour, is a material of a very hard, durable 



It is carried and delivered at Wolverhampton wharf for 3*. orf.1 , , ^ 

per too of 22 feet, or /P * 3 

Wharfage - - .. . - - - o*. id. 
Breaking - - - - - - - 2«. od. — 2 

1 



. 6 4 

Cartage 200 yards from the vessel - - 4 i 

6 8 ¥ 

Ditto to the road, say 2 miles 2 5 



9 l i 

343. Y a. Bilston 
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2. Bikton stone, from von stone mines rhiv, stone is procured by the miners 
when working out the iron, stone. Quality much inferior to the Rowley, but still when 
properly broken it makes a smooth good road, as long as it lasts.. ». <f. 

Cost at the pit l t. per ton of about aa| feet, or - - per yard - i 2$ 
Breaking - -------- - _ _ a _ 

Carriage « miles - 2 5 



5 7* 



4. Cinders: — These have been very properly applied as a bottoming to the broken si 
and are of the same character as those described above ; only the Surveyor has never 
and broken them well. 



1. What part of the work is performed by contract? 

Getting and screening gravel, procuring stones of every description above stated, carriage 
of these by canal and by carts, and breaking them. 

Note. — The surveyor sifts all his broken stones, and measures them before paying the 
breakers ; and all the siftings, even those from the small or dust of the broken stones, are 
discounted and not paid for to workmen. The prices are stated above. 



2. What part of the work is performed by the day i 
Scraping the road, raising the large stones, and forming it; laying on the materials and 
carrying away the waste by gang carts, drawn by horses hired for the purpose. 

Note. — The Surveyor has one man for each division of bis road, of from 2 to 3 miles, who 
works along with one or two more, conducts the work, and is accountable to him for the 
proper execution otf it. These men have become anxious to have their respective portions 
be«er than othew, 

tit „ o fa men at is. 6 d. per day. 

Wagesare - - - -| g m ^ t2s . . ^at* 

III. — Team work : 

1. What is paid for teams? 

For one horse to draw a gang cart, 5 ». per day. 

2. How many hours a day do they work ? 
Eight hours per day. 

IV. — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road / 

186 days, of a team with 3 horses. 
6 pitto - - - - % ditto. 
5 PijLW) ditto. 

V. — How far are the general rules complied with ? 

j. Ifocm of road:— The form of, the road has been much improved of late; but still, in 
widening it, (being much loo narrow in several places,) attention U necessary to make it 
uniform. Some portions of it are still too flat, or rather the side < I rains are not so com- 
pletely and neatly cleared out as they ought to be. In some cases, again, such as below 
Wbistop, Cro»s, the side drains have been taken out too deep, aud in place of a straight or 
handsome curving line being kept, the zigzags of the old fences have been followed, even 
to an extent beyond the proper breadth of the road. This is the case on the eastern descent 
from Upton, which gives the road an awkward appearance. 

2. Drainage : — TbcSurveyor has drained wet places opposite Wrottesley Pork, has made 
covered drains for water from springs near Bonnigale, and has been at pains to keep the 
water running on the sides of the road there from getting upon it. He has also put drains 
into the road over Kingswood Hill, and in other places where wet appeared ; and, excepting 
a few overruns, which ought to be converted into covered drains, and where the ground is 
low, some filling over them, the road is now in a dry slate. 

3. Trees and fences : — No steps have yet been taken to lop or remove trees overhanging 
the road between Oaken and Wergs, by which it is evidently so much injured. On being 
applied to, M r. Wcnman said he would f&Jl those opposite Wrottesley Park, but has notdone so. 
Besides these, the young plantations near Sliinnal, and to the eastward of Upton Com- 
mon, on 1 he south side ot the road, are novy in that advanced state as to do material injury, by 
screening it from the influences of the sun and wind. They ought to be lopped and thinned. 
Along the road between Whiston Cross and Summer-house, but particularly opposite 
Bonnigale, the hedgorrew trees require lopping, or rather they ought to be removed. 
A considerable portion of the hedges have been very properly cut ; still, however, some 
piieceft remain uncut, which must be attended to very early in next season. 

4. Materials, preparation of : — The Surveyor has provided for almost all his breakers, 
blocks of wood, in which are imbedded strong pieces of iron, a little concave, upon which 
the stones are broken. The stones are held down by an iron ring, widi a handle on one 
side about eighteen inches long, and a loop on the opposite side, which, with a staple driven 
into the block, forms a joint upon which it moves. The breaker sits, holds down the stone 
by the. ring with one hand, and breaks it through the ring with the other. The hammer 
used is heavier than those recommended by the printed rules, with a short thick handle. 

By 
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By peraieting in the use of this machine, the workmen have acquired dexterity, and can 
break about a ton per day. By this method every stone is broken into pieces, sufficiently 

small, bat not into so good shapes as can be done by an experienced good breaker standing 
and using both his hands with a proper hammer. The machine process appear* to me to be 
also the slowest. Particular care is taken to clean the broken stones and other gravel materials 
before laying them upon the road. When cinders are used they are generally laid on 
unbroken. 

5. Materials, disposition of : — The materials used have been so disposed in the middle of 
the road, as to give the greatest part of it, over die Trust, an uniform hardness aod smoothness, 
by which travelling is greatly expedited. The sides in many places require to be covered 
with metal also ; and a considerable portion of the road from VVergs to Wolverhampton 
must be stocked up, shaped and properly covered with well-broken stones. 

Where cinders alone have been used, such as between Wolverhampton and the western 
end of the Trust, in several places, sufficient care has. not been taken, to dispose of them 
properly. They have been laid down without due preparation, the surface broken a Utile, 
some furnace ashes thrown over them, and left to be smoothened by. the action of the 
wheels and tread of the horses. The Surveyor however rs gradually discontinuing this 
practice, and generally uses cinders only as bottoming. 

6. Management of labour: — The Trustees have furnished the Surveyor with two gang 
carts, for which he hires horses, and performs all his carriages with them, and statute duly 
teams. His labourers are therefore employed in removing spoil, and drawing. the materials 
upon the road with these carts, each of which holds exactly a ton, of about 39 cubic feet of 
stone. The other day-labourers are employed iu scraping the road, and laying on the pre- 
pared' materials, generally two together, one of whom is a confidential person* and goes over 
a certain length of the road, doing all the surface work, clearing side drains, and opening the 
proper outlets for water. The procuring and preparing materials are all done by measure or 
weight. 

BILSTON TRUST.-<G*ben, Surveyor.) 
I. — Materials. 

1. Gravel : — None. 

2. Field stones or pebbles : — None. 

3. Quarry stones :— These are got out of the iron stone pits, either broken off the ore, or 
from an irregular stratum above it. The quality of it varies; some is rather soft and easily 
reducible into puddle, but other parts are hard and very good materials. 

It is very considerably inferior to Rowley-hill stone ; I should conceive not half the value, 
as a road material. 

*. d. s. d. 

Cost at the pit ------ per ton 1 - p' yd. 1 2 

Breaking, hammers furnished by the workmen - - — 2 - — 24 
Drawing, average of the road 2 * miles - - - — 2 - — 24 

5 -or5*.loo\p'yd. 

4. Cinders :— Mr. Joseph Price, who manages the business of the road, is now using 
cinders, and estimates them as follows: 

12 loads, each 2 tons weight, are drawn into a basket of iron, made on purpose, with a 
rake, so as to leave out the bad cinders and refuse, and 6 lied into carts, by 0 men in one 
day, and they are broken to a fair size at the rate of 4 tons, by each man in one day. 
The above 12 loads, or 24 tons, are carried upon the road for 16*. and the estimate will stand 
thus, £. «• di 

24 tons, cartage - - - - - - - - - - 16 - 

24 D° selecting and filling, 2 men at 2 s. 8 d. - - - - 5 4. 

24 D° breaking - - - 6 ditto - 2s. 8d. - - - - 16 - 

— Spreading ditto - - - - - - - - -110 

«4) 1 19 2- 

- 1 7ip'ton. 



Again. For a^horter distance:— £. s. d. 

18. loads, or 36 tons, cartage - - - - - 16 - 

Selecting and fi)ling, 3 men at 2*. 8</. - 8 - 

Breaking - - - p ditto at ditto 1 4 - 

Spreading - a 8 £ , d 

36) 2 to 8 ( - t 5 p'ton. 

3, -i 

' • . . - — r— -r- 

Avarage - - 1 6 4 

To this^ashes for bindiogJato bdadded, .. . ..s^: 
By Mr. Frost's contract, — One ton of stone, oosts • ■* - * - $ -» 

r - -1 V, .$ k> 

Mr. 
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Mr. Frost's contract includes ashes; but as greater measures of cinders are got for the 
money, the value of the as lies may be sunk in the value of the cinders. 

II. — Contract work : 

l. What part of the work is performed by contract? 
Formerly the repairing of the whole road, excepting the pavement of the street of fiilston, 
was let in contract to James Frost, and he let a considerable part to others by subset contract. 
Now he procures the stone, carries, draws, breaks, spreads and covers with ashes by contract. 

3. What part of the work is performed by the day ? 

Procuring, breaking and spreading cinders ; also other surface work. s. d. 

Wages per day :— Mr. Frost's men, good experienced labourers - - a H 

Other good labourers, without experience - - - a - 

III. — What is paid for teams i 

Three horses and one man, to travel 16 hours per day, costs 16 s.; and 6 hours is one 
day's work. , 1 

IV. — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road ? 

None ; the whole of the statute duty and composition money is applied to the repairs of 
the highways in the parishes through which the turnpike road runs, and is not adequate to 
keep them in repair. ' 

V. — How far are the general rules complied with t 

1. Form : — The new roads on each side of old Bilston are the prescribed form, and that 
of the remuinder of the road is very much improved. The sides of the new road, on the 
west of the town, require clearing out, and the middle ought to be carefully kept up by thin 
coatings, wherever necessary, of well-broken, hard stone. 

Attention should also be paid to keep the surface of the old road good ; at present it is 
considerably deranged and out of repair. 

j. Drainage: — The drainage of this road appears to be complete. 

3. Trees and fences : — There are no trees in this district to injure the road. The hedges 
in general have been cut ; a small part however remains uncut. 

4. Materials, preparation of: — The stones for repairing the new road to the west of 
Bilston have not been broken so small as they ought, and the surface, on that account, is not 
so smooth as it should be. 

5. Disposition of materials : — During the currency of James Frost's first contract, in which 
he was bound to repair with cinders only, the Trustees agreed with him to lay down stones 
in sufficient quantity upon the side of the road to keep it in repair, at their own expense ; 
he, in lieu of implementing his first contract, to break the stones to the size prescribed by 
the rules, and to lay them upon the road. During this new arrangement, the road con- 
tinued to improve to the end of his 6rst contract. Now the Trustees appear to have relin- 
quished this pJan, and to have returned to the use of cinders, which, according to the above 
statement, is much cheaper for one dressing, but which, owing to the unavoidable frequency 
of its recurrence, will lead to more expense than if good stones were applied at once, as far 
m the funds would go, after keeping in decent repair the other parts of the road. 

The cinders laid upon the road are immediately covered with furnace ashes, but do not 
appear to be so well sorted and broken as they ought to be. 

. 6. Management of labour:— It appears by the foregoing statement, that the labour 
performed is fully equal to the value given for it, both as to men and horses. 

* » • 

BIRMINGHAM and WEDNESBURY TRUST. — (James Bullock, Surveyor.) 
I. — Materials : 

1. Gravel: — Quality very good, principally of the colour of Hartshill stone, and equal 
to the best of it. The Surveyor never digs any, but occasionally purchases a little raised 
in trenching and levelling ground. j 4 ^ 

Delivered on the road, once screened, the cost is from f average \ * " ' , . 
a«. toa#.6rf. ------ -iper ton/ 2 3 °' 8J P yd ' 

Separating and breaking the stones in it, may be about - j - - 1 3 — 




S 3 - 3 ioi — 

Of this, one ton may be fit for the middle, and two for the sides of the road. Assuming tbt 
value of 3 yards at the first cost, via. 8* 1 and calculating 1 yard of the breakable to 
be worth 2 of the small, after the largo is separated from it, the"! t. 

small part, or a yards, would be J 4 

To which add for the screening - 1 

.'i. < .,-•:«...».. i . . . 

5 -J - i 6* - 
The remaining yard of breakable would be - - 4*- \ ■ j 

To which add the a«. for screening and breaking - a #. - / " " or b * — 
a. Field or pebble stones : — Quality the same as the best stones in the gravel. 
Price delivered upon the road, per tou - as. 4<£\ . fn f „ re ft , , , 

Breaking - - - - - - as. 6d.f 4 '* lo * tor *3 feet > w 5«- 8* p yd. 

This is both a better and cheaper material than the gravel. 

3. Quarry 
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3. Quarry stones : — The only quarry stone in the country which can be brought to this 
road, is Rowley-bill stone, or Kowley<-rag; it is a dark blue stone of excellent quality. 
Broken at the quarry and carried to the whole road from Three Mile Oak gate to Birming- 
ham, the price is ------ 8*. per ton of aaj feet, or 9 s. jd. p' yd. 

From Cross Guns to Three Mile Oak gate, 6s. od. - — - or 7*. Q$d. — 

From - ditto - to Wednesbury and Darlaston, 6t. 6d. - — - or 7*. o{d. — 
The above prices were agreed upon between the Trustees and the occupier of the quarry, 
Mr. Whitehouse, and a part is delivered. 

Notes — In ati open pit, about half a mile from the road, a little above New Inn, in the 
parish of Handsworth, excellent pebbles imbedded in day appear; the clay seems to be 
very hard, which would make the getting expensive. This pit may be very valuable, in 
the event of field stones becoming scarce. 

■ 

II. — Contract work : 
1. What part of the work is performed by contract ? 
Procuring gravel and stone; breaking; stocking up the road; breaking, shaping, and 
relaying the same materials. 

The prices of gravel, stone and breaking are stated above. 

For stocking, breaking the materials raised, shaping, relaying the same materials, and 
where necessary adding new materials, furnished the men ready broken, the Surveyor is 
giving 1 {d. per square yard. This price was fair where the stones raised were large, and 
in great quantities ; where this is not the case, 1 \ d. per yard, or even a little less, may afford 
very good wages. 

a. What part is performed by the day ? 
Scraping the road, keeping the surface even and smooth by filling ruts and hollow places ; 
filling the scrapings into carts, to be carried to the land by the farmers, clearing th« sides 
and water oudets, wages from it. 6 d. to a s. 63. per day. 



Ill— What is paid for teams? 
For 3 horses and 1 man -------- - 14*. per day. 

The Surveyor thinks 3 horses and 1 man may now be got for - • 1a *. —- • 

1 . How many hours a day do they work ? ' T ., 

The general rufe is 8 hours per day, but the Surveyor limits the number of loads to be 
carried, according to the distance, and in this way gets more work done. He is also atten- 
tive to regulate the filling the carts by measuring the stones for the breakers. 

IV. — Wbat quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road ? 
None; the Surveyor never received either team work or composition money, and could 
give no information as to quantities assessed upon the parishes through which the road 
The whole must be applied to die highways. 



V.— How far are the general rules complied with? 
' 1. Form : — This has been properly attended to in making the repairs, by stocking, See.; 
and the Surveyor engages to shape the whole in the same way as the work proceeds. At 
present the surface is very rough, and full of hollow places. 

a. Drainage :— As far as carrying off water rising near the road goes, much has been 
done ; still, between Three Mile Oak public-house and the Hill top, in Handsworth parish; 
springs rise into the side, drain next Sandwell park, which should be carried off. The side 
drains in the hollow between the public-house and toll-gate are too deep; sough tiles 
ought to be laid in these, and the ground raised over them. This ought also to be done in 
those places where the smallest Quantity of damp appears in the side drains, particularly 
from Handsworth Hill top towards New Inn and Birmingham. 

3. Trees and fences :— From the top of Handsworth Hill to New Inn, where the road is 
sunk below the fields from £ to 9 feet or more, and where the aide slope on the south 
side is perhaps £ horizontal to 1 perpendicular, some trees are growing near the top of die 
slope which ought to be removed. 

The hedge on the top is partly holly and pardy white thorn, and the holly has risen into 
large bushes, which overshadow and greatly damage the road. On the north side the foot- 
pad) is fully a yard above the road, and the hedge may be from 4 to 6 feet above the 
toot-path. I recommended to the Trustees of the Trust to remove the foot-path to the south 
side of the road, to slope the side banks similar to the entrances into the fields, and sou- 
thern with grass seeds, and to plant new quicksets very nearly level with the top of the road. 
The Trustees approved of the plan, and would be ready to adopt it did their funds admit. 
Some pieces of the hedges between Bromwich Heath and Ilandsworh Hill top require 

side of the road, at Sobo, overshadow it, and some also on 



cutting. The 
the north side. 

4. Materials, preparation of : — The attention paid to teach the labourers breaking stones 
to a proper gauge, when making the pattern piece at Cross Guns, has had good effects. 
Some of the men still remain upon the road as the best breakers. Still there is a disposition 
in workmen to slight so important a work, which, considering the difficulty of getting even 
well-broken pebbles to set, on account of the smoothness of the surface, which must remain, 
and which often forms so large a part of the broken pieces, cannot be too strictly performed. 
Whenever pieces of too large a size are observed, after the stones are put upon the road, the 
Surveyor is advised to have them raked off and re-broken. 

Any gravel that may have been' used for the sides has, in general, been properly cleansed. 
343. Z 5. Materials, 
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5. Materials, disposition of; — 'The material* hare, for a considerable time past, been 
employed in keeping the road from being broken through ; now the Surveyor is stocking it 
up, breaking all the large stones, shaping the road, and applying what new materials may be 
necessary in aid of the old stock raised. In a very short time he has accomplished nearly a 
mile andtbree quarters of the worst parts in different places ; viz. part from the end of Oldhury 
road to Dudley road, passing the Cross Guns, up to the top of Bromwich Heath, Soho Hill, 
and at the top of Constitution Hill, where the Trust terminates. 

6. Management of labour : — The breaking and carrying of stones have always been done 
by task, but while partially repairing the road, to save it from ruin, day-labourers were 
employed ; now almost the whole is let by tbe task. 

BIRMINGHAM and STONEBRIDGE TRU8T.-<James Moore, Surveyor.) 
I—Materials. 
1. Gravel: 

1. Small Heath Pit, near the road : — Quality good ; colour from a mixture of white and 
red to red, with small white specks, the same as Hartshill, which is general over this district, 
with here and there a sand-stone pebble. 

Getting and thrice screening - per yard - is. Sd. 

Note : — One-third of the heap may be fit for tbe middle of the road. 

2. Haymill Pit :— Got on the brook side, near the bridge, in water. ». d. 

Raising --------10 

Screening twice -10 

1 *. 8 d. 

Note:— This is excellent material, aud one-half of the heap may be used in the middle of 
the road. 

3. Yardly or Briscoe's Pit: — About three quarters of a mile from the road, aud is a deep pit* 

Raising and twice screening 1 *. 8 rf. 

Note:— Nearly half of the heap may he middle material, but the quality is rather inferior 
to the two former pits. . 

4. Lyndon Hill Pit is close to the road. 

Raising and twice screening ... average - 1 s. 7 d. 
Note; — About five-twelfths of the heap may be fit for the middle of the road, and the quality 
fully better than Small Heath. 

5. Sheldon Pit. t. d. 

Raising - - - - - -6 

Screening twice -- -------- 10 

1*. 4**. 

Note: — This is a small gravel, but, as pit gravel, of the first quality. Only about one-third 
can be reckoned fit for tbe middle part of the road. 

6. Stonebridge, or Underbill's Pit, lies about 3 furlongs from the road, on the side of the 
stream. 

Raising and twice screening - - -per yard - is. 8d- 
Note: — About seven-twelfths of this pit may be used in the middle of the road, and the 
quality is the best. 

In all the pits the large, stones are separated from the small as they fall in the pit, most 
frequently by band. The mass is then put through a riddle with meshes 1 £ inch square, as 
the gravel is thrown out, and those which remain in the riddle are broken without any more 
screening. The remainder is riddled a second time-; and the Surveyor used to apply part of 
the best, unbroken, to the middle of the road, under the idea that the large was not 
-*» : — for the travel. 

ABSTRACT. *. rf. 

Raising and preparing the whole - - - per yard - 1 8 
Breaking the large - -- -- - - 1 9 



_ 



•VI ':•::• 

^ . 1 

" • , 1 • i ... 1 '• « • -fi 



I 



'•: * To this add for spreading - - * — 



4 • 



4 10 



. . * r 11 ■ • ■ 

The large may always be estimated at dooble the value of the small, so that in 3 yards, 
l yard of the large is equal to the other « of small ; thus, 3 yards at 1 *. 8 d. - - 51. 
-•i-' 1 ' • j. d. 

Half of which, for 1 yard of large, is - - - - - 2 6* 
Add breaking - ; ■ - - - - 1- - - - 1 0 
Add carnage to road - - - ' - - - 1 3 

t • - •' . . ' 

Total of oee yard of broken stones laid on the road - 5 6 



At ?'t — > 



Quartered the 3 yards for oue yard of small - - -13 
Add carnage to road - - l 3 




. ■ 1 ■■' 

- j 



As 
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■ 

As the average praport ion of breakable material in the different pits ia more lhaii one-third, 

after being twice screened, the good may berated at more than the above. 

•■ - ■ • • ■ ■ < . , . 

2. Field stones or pebbles : •• 

These are procured from the fields almost over the whole line, but in small quantities to the 
eastward of Wells Green. $. d. 

Picking and carriage to the road - - - per ton - 2 5 ; '' 
Breaking - - - - - - - -16 

Filling und spreading - - _ - - . - _ 3 < 

• • • ■ • 

4 « 

Or, at die rate of 23 { feet to the ion .... 41. ofrf.p'yd. 

Stones are also procured from Coleshill Common, and *. d. 

delivered at Elmdon, at - - - - 4 - P* ton- 

Breaking - - - - - - 16 

Filling and spreading - 3 

At 23 J feet per ton - - - 5 9 - or 6s. 7 d. p' v<L 

3. Quarry stones : — There are none in this district. 

II.— Contract Work. 

1. What part of the work is performed by contract ? 

Digging and screening gravel ; breaking the stones; carriage of materials; cutting and 
laying drains ; and stocking or lifting the road. The first 3 articles are estimated above; 
the last, stocking or lifting the roan, including breaking the stones raised, shaping the 
surface by spreading the materials properly over it, has been done of late for i±a. per 
square yard. This price is found to be ample ; and in some cases a price somewhat reduced, 
say to 1 d. would recompense the workmen. The above price for 20 feet wide, is, for the 
yard forward, fully 8 Jrf. or - - - per mile - 61/. 2^.4 d. 

2. What part is performed by the day ? 

Filling and spreading materials* scraping jhe road, clearing the side drains, and water 
outlets, are done by the day. *. d. 

Wages by the day generally - -.-----22 
One man has only - - - 1 jo 

And the Surveyor employs none but the best of workmen. 

III. — What is paid for teams ? £- *• d. 
For 3 horses and 1 cart - - - - - - per day - 16 - 

4 ditto and 2 carts - - - - - — t 1 - 

3* How many hours do they work i 
Nine hours, inclusive of one hour for baiting. 

■ - i • 

IV. — What statute duty is performed upon the road I 

A team of 3 horses, and one man to fiH, for 4 parishes, 4r days. 

Composition money, in lieu of statute duty, for 1 ditto, 12 /. 

The Surveyor observes, that if, on refusal or neglect to perform the statute duty, he 
should summon any person before the magistrate, a complaint is made of the badness 6f 
tlie highways, and the magistrate ordains the work to be performed on them. Thus is he 
deprived of even the smallportion in his list. He is anxious to have the statute doty con- 
verted into money. 

V —I low far are the general rules complied with ? 

1. Form : — In general the form is very good, jn some places, as at Small Heath, the 
sides are rather low ; these the Surveyor means to raise. 

t. Drainage:— Much has been done to lay the road completely dry by under-draining, 
and also by digging out the side drains to* a certain depth, and pupplyinr unscreened 
gravel and si fti rigs above in place of the clay. More remains to be done in both operations, 
particularly in draining the sides, which the Surveyor meant to execute as soon as the funds 
admit. . % . j I, , 

3. Trees and fences : — Some large trees, which grew on the south side of the road at 
Eltndon, have been removed, by which the road is greatly benefited. A large one on that 
side, and a few on the other side, still overhang the road ; and, as they neve r can be 0/ more 
value than at present, there would be no loss to the owner in removing- diem. The young 
plantations there screen the road and do it injury. Some trees have been planted on the 
field side of the hedge, along Brchen-Hill field, during spring 1022. The practice of 
planting hedge-rows on the sides of road9 should in all casts be discontinued. They become 
great uuisances and augment the expenses of road repairing. The hedges are in general 
properly cut, but there is still a little to be done to complete this great improvement- 
Materials, preparation of : — All the materials used on this road are properly cleaned 
are laid on. The breaking of the stones is now pretty good, Sail more care 
_y, in breaking, to equalize the pieces, and have the largest of them of the 
343. prescribed 
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Crescribed size, to go through a a {-inch ring. The Surveyor is now sensible that good 
reaking is a great advantage, but thinks the material may be broken too small to bear the 
weight of heavily loaded carriages. Materials certainly may be broken too small, and 
atones may be so shivered in breaking as too easily to give way under heavy weights, bat a 
stone to fit the aforesaid gauge can never be charged with this fault, provided the breaker 
is skilful, and takes proper care not to strike stones unnecessarily. The Surveyor found 
great difficulty in procuring good breakers, but now he has very good hands. The greatest 
)>art of them break with small hammers, in a sitting posture, and some of them on their 

5. Materials, disposition of: — The broken stones are used for the middle of the road. 
In a few instances the second gravel has lately been used, but this practice is to be given 
up as soon as a sufficiency for being broken is procured. Over nearly the whole or this 
district the bottom is clay, marly clay, and marie rock, all retentive of moisture. The 
Surveyor has dug out these on the sides of the metalled part to the depth of from 6 to 9 
inches, and supplied their place with unscreened gravel, covered by screenings ; by this 
operation, and draining wet places, the road has been substantially improved, as far as it 
is finished, and the remainder is to be completed, as soon as the means of doing it arc 
obtained. 

6. Management of labour : — Great part of the work is performed by contract, as above 
slated ; andthe Surveyor is most attentive to see that the works are performed well and 

with expedition. 

STONEBRIDGE and DUNOHURCH TRUST.— (Samubi* Astlby, Surveyor.) 

I. — Materials. 
1. Gravel : 

1. Geary's Heath Pit, parish of Great Packington, one quarter of a mile from the 
road. $. ft • 

Boring, digging and once screening - - - - p* yd. 1 - 

2d - ditto- - 4f 

Breaking - - - - - - - 7 \ s. ft 

2 - 

Carriage, 1 mile 1 - 

1 



3 -p'yd- 

T side material. *l Note; — This gravel is of excellent quality, and fully one-third 

4 binding or foot-path./ of the screened heap may be used for the middle of the road. 1 

The above prices for screening a first and second time arc accounted by the same bulk. 

2. Meruit n Heath Pit, 1 $ mile from the road. t. ft ■ 

Getting, screening and breaking, as above, and value nearly the same 2 - 

Carriage, 1 /. for 3$ yards - - 5 - 




3. Allesley Meadows. 

Digging and once screening - - ■ - - - - 12 
2d screening and breaking - 19*. ft 



' Drawing, statute duty. 

No/e .--^Quality very good, three-fourths of the heap fit for the middle part of 

4. Span End Pit, one quarter of a mile from the road. s. ft 

Digging and once screening - - . . . - 13 
2d screening and breaking - - - - - - 2 - j. ft 



2 11 p'yd. 



3 3 

Drawing 8 loads, or 10 yards, per day at 15*. - 16 



Note: — Quality very good, and three-fourths middle materials. 



4 9 p'yd. 



5. Underwood's mill, Wit ley Common. 

Stone and gravel, chiefly used for lining the sides of the road. a. ft 

Getting - - - - - - - - 9 

Separating, sorting and breaking - - - - - 2 - 

Drawings loads per day at 15*. - - - - - - 1 6 s. ft 

•1 ■. • 4 3 P')^. 

Note:— There may be a small quantity of good got in this pit, but the bulk of it is only 
fit for side material. 

• -6. Witley pit. $. ft 

Digging and onoe screening - - . - . - 3 - 

2d screening - - - - - - - . - - 8 ' , 

•* • •• Breaking- - - - - . - m - - - .. », A . 

Carriage, 8 loads or 10 yards for 15*. • . - . .- ... * 6 s. ft 

: ,. — r 6 . 4 

Sote: — This material is excellent, but owing to the thin, uncertain veimv under deep 
borer, it is very difficult to procure ; seven-twelfths may be used in the middle of the road- 
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7- i 

8. 

9- 

JO. 



l pit at Bagington, and 3 at Ryton. 

* 

*. d. 

Digging, and once screening - - - - y 

2d screening - - - - - - -6 

Breaking - - - - 6 t. tl. 

1 9 

Carriage, average distance to those parts repaired with it - --it 



3 lop'yd. 

y„lr .—The materials got out of the above 4 pit* are very weak and not more than one- 
vli'iii of the heap good middle material. 

1 1 . Woolaston parish pit ; about 5 furlongs from the road at the Frog Ion, Slratton-upoa- 
Dunsmoor. s. d. 

Digging and once screening - - - - - - 9 

2d screening and breaking - - - - - - 9 s. rf. 

t 6 per yard. 

Carriage, 6 loads, 7$ yards at 15 s 3 - 



3 « 

Vote:— One-third of this may be fit for the middle of the road, but as it contains a large 
quantity of flint stones it must be considered an inferior material. 

12. Costou pit in the parish of Dunchurch. t. d. 
Digging and once screening - - - - - 1 

2d screening and breaking - - - - - 1 - t. d. 



Carriage, 5 loads per day, 6 yards at 15*. - - - - -26 



3 - per yard. 



4 6 



Note : — About five-twelfths fit for the middle of the road. Being composed of good 
jxrbbh* and weak flint stones, it is an unequal material and not durable. 



2. Field stones or pebble* :— Quality of those to the westward and about Coventry 
very good. *. d. 

Kicked and carried to the road at 2 *. 6 d. per ton, or at 23 J feet per ton 2 1 0$ p' yd. 

- - - - 1 tc — 



4 8J 



Quality of those above to Dunchurch. — The pebbles still very good, but a mixture of 
flint stones deteriorates the value of this material. s. d. s. d. 

Picked and carried to the road, per ton of 23J feet - 2 9 - 3 1 per yard. 
Breaking 1 4 — 

4 5 

3. Quarry stones : — Rag stone is found attached to the sandstone in irregular strata 
of from 3 inches to 2 feet in the quarries near Pickfbrd Brook and at Meriden Hill. 

*. rf. 

Quarrying the soft stone - 1 - per yard. 

— the rag .-------16 — 

Breaking the rng - 1 - — 

Carriage, average 3 - — 

The Surveyor has used the soft stone for lining the sides of die road, bat it is not sufficiently 
durable for the purpose. 



The rag makes excellent side materials, and some of the best stands well in the middle of 
Hie road. While the sand is of a yellowish brown colour, the rag is grey with a slight blue 
tinge. - *• 

Tne soft coats - - . - 1- per yard. 

And is broken for the sides at - - - „' - - - 10 — " 

1 10 

II.— Contract work. 
1. What part of the work is performed by contract? 
Digging aud screening gravel ; picking and quarrying stones ; carriage of materials ; 
slocking the road ; breaking the stones raised ; shaping it by laying the materials equalJv and 
aeatly over the surface. All the prices, excepting stocking, &c. are given above. 

S43 . A a • StockinS 
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Stocking, and the process connected with it : 

At Span End a trial was made at 6d. per lineal jrard of 1 8 feet broad m»d found to be 

too little, say ------ "J d. p* lineal yard. 

On the eastern side of Coventry - - - - - 6d. — 

From Kaightlow Hill to Duochurch, including the laying, with the materials raised, 

about 1 £ ton of new metal m every 8 yards in length - - 4 d. p' lineal yard. 

S. What port is performed by the day? 
Some Of the atones are broken by the day ; scraping the road, laying on materials, clearing 
the tide and other drains, are done by the day. 

Five men have - - - - - - - - - ts.-d. per day. 

Twenty-six men have ------- i$.$d. — 

When these can be spared from the road they areenspioyed in getting gravel aod stone*. 

III. — What is paid for teams ? 

Three horses and one cart is - - - - - --/.15 s. per day. 

Four ditto and two ditto - - - - - - 1 /. — 

Note : — These prices may be rated lower at present, the first 12 1. and the last ids. 
Four horses are used on Meriden Hill on account of its steepness. 

3. How many hours a day do they work ? 
The general rule is 8 hours per day. 

I V. — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road ? 

PARISHES. I D *' I 

ptabticDutv. 



_ 



£. s. d. 

Packington 30 4 >4 - 

Meriden ------ 34 4411 

.Allesley - 50 is - - 
Coventry 

WHIenhall - 36 1 10 - 

Ryton 42 1 1 - 

Stratton-on-Durtsmoor ----4a 1 13 j 

Thurlaston - -- -- -75 7 - - 

Dunchurch ------44 2 10 _ 




Days - - - 403 35 13 2 



V.— How far arc the general rules complied with? 

1 . Form :— The form of the road is in general good. In some places the sides require to 
be cleared out, and the middle raised by good hard metal ; and in some instances the middle 
has too great Convexity. Over the whole, however, the transverse surface is nearly level at 
equal distances from the centre, and has a neat appearance. 

2. Drainage: — Very little more than has been done is necessary in this respect. If the 
road were raised a little opposite a pool near Lord Aylesford's gate, where the transverse 
surface inclines to the south, the proper shape might be given, and the road would be laid 
dry. The drainage of the road opposite Witley Hall, Lord Hood's, is also incomplete. 
Here an improvement of the road by cutting, embanking aud sloping the aides sufficiently 
is necessary, when the complete drainage of it would oe effected. The removing trees 
overhanging or overshadowing the road may also rank amongst the modes of draining it, by 
allowing the sua aud air to exhale the moisture with rapidity. On Knightlow Hill, which 
also requires improving, some drains are necessary, for want of which 1 he road seems to sink 
in some places, and run unequally. The street of Meriden. should be raised out of the water 
00 each side. 

3. Trees and fences: — Some large oak trees have been cut and removed from the south 
huuk of the road near Stonebridge, which has done it much good. Many more require to be 
taken away from the same side, all the way to the bottom of Meriden Heath. On entering 
the flat part in the village of Meriden, the road is at present very much injured by a thicket 
of trees on the soutu side. The evil will increase yearly by the rapid growth of so thriving' 
trees. Much good would be doue to the road by thinning them, lopping the branches and 
removing those at present too near it. 

From rickfqrd Brook to a pool ou the south of the road, many large trees* of foil 
value at present, very much injure the road. On both sides of Allestey, and passing the 
avenue to Allesley Park, the same observation applies. On the east of Coventry, in approach- 
ing the common, close rows of large trees on each side of the road, particularly those on the 
south side, which grow on a high hank, do very much injury, and incur very great additional 
outlay from the repair funds of the road. In passing Lord Hood's park, bushes and some 
small trees have been removed this season, in-corf sequence of intimaiioo trow the Trustees, on 
the recomrneiKlation of the Parliamentary Commissioners; but the great evil of young, 
thriving trees too near the road, old large trees growing on high banks on the south side, 
and the banks themselves,, almost perpendicular, still remains, so that this portion of road is 
much itt want of improvement. Opposite Willeuball some trees are too near the load ; 

and 
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and the long- avenue of tree* from Knighllow Hill to the bottom of Dunahurch Sands, of 
which notice has been taken in every Report upon the road, occasion a much greater outlay 
than wo aid otherwise ba necessary* 

A considerable extent of hedges have been cat in obedience to the said iuiimation recom- 
mended by the Parliamentary Commissioners, but this has not been so general as it ought, 
so that those remaining should be cot at the beginning of the ensuing season. 

4. Materials, preparation of :— Very much improvement has been nude in this branch of 
road repairing. In some pnrts of this Trust the stones are very perfectly broken ; and the 
Surveyor, by persisting in what he appears most anxiously to aim at, will soon be able, to get 
all his labourers trained to his wish. The cleaning of the materials Is very properly attended 
to, and a good stock has been provided. 

5. Materials, disposition of: — Much pains have been taken in the application of the 
materials of hard and durable kinds to the middle part of the road, and to lay the sides 
with the inferior kinds, by which means this district has been rapidly improved. The roud 
over Merideu Sands, formerly worse for horses than Mcriden Hill, has a portion in the 
middle hard and sound, though yet too narrow, and even weaker than it should be. From 
Pickford Brook to Coventry, the proper application of well prepared materials has rendered 
that part, formerly a very heavy road for carriages, sound and good. The same observation 
maybe made of the road all the way to Wilienhall. From this to Knightlow Hill, the 
proper disposition of the best part of very small materials, many of inferior quality, to the 
middle part, has so far corrected the deep sandy surface as to render it comparatively firm 
and good. Still, however, all the attention the Surveyor can give will be necessary to 
secure and improve the advantage already gained, by a constant application of selected 
good materials. 

From Kaightlow Hill to Dunchurch, the middle portion of road has been very much 
unproved in the same way. 

6. Management of labour The plan pursued of stocking tlie road, aud die other 
operation* in connection, by the yard, has greatly contributed to the rapid improvement 
made, particularly 00 the parts from Stratum to Dunchurch. This plan is intended 10 be 
continued, and will have the beat effects. All the labourers now employed seem to be 
qualified to execute their work, and are gradually improving and becomiug masters of the 
different operations. At Span End some stocking was done by the day. The meu com- 
plained of having too little at 6 d. per lineal yard, aud some of the Commissioners advised the 
Surveyor to give day wages. 



DUNCHURCH and STRATFORD TRUST. 
(John Upton, Surveyor.) 

I. — Materials. 
1. Gravel : 

1. Dunchurch Pits; quality very weak ; not more than one-fifth of the heap is breakable, 
and much of that is sandstone and weak flints. The best is of tlie quality and colour of 
llurtsbill stone. «. d. 

Digging and once screening - - - - - - - 16 p* yard. 

sd ditto and breaking - - - - - 8 — 

2 2 

2. WihVwghby Pits. 

Digging and washing once, inclaeive of damages or payment ». d. 

for the surface - - - - - - - - - 06 p' yard. 

2d screening and breaking - - - - - 1 - — 

~6~ 

When washed and prepared as above, the half of it is now used for tlte middle of the 
road, but ibis proportion makes a very inferior material, owing to the quantity of small left 
in it. Not more than one-third can be calculated upon as proper for the middle part, and 
the remainder for the sides. Quality : — Good Hartshill (lebbies, some limestone, in form 
•of shells, flints of better sorts, and a very little sandstone. 

Mr. Gurdon dag gravel in a field' on the sooth side of Oxford Canal, opposite the house 
of Mr. Lees, aud said, as far as he recollected, the gravel was of good quality and north 
attention. 

3. Bramston Pit. j. d. 

Digging and once screening 18 
ad screening, sorting and breaking - - - • - - 1 - 

a 8pvd. 

Quality: — Fhnte, limestone, pebbles of different kinds, and a little sandstone. The 
greatest proportion being limestone of an inferior sort, and a small proportion of good* 
pebbles, it is unfit for the middle of the road, but would inake good sides. Some large 1 
masses of stone, composed of flints, a better kind of limestone of different colour*, with a 
kind of granite, such as Hartshill stone, are got out of this pit; the best of these may be 
used for the middle of the road. 

343. <• Davcntr * 
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4. Daventry Pit. «. d. 

Digging ami once screening 18 

sd screening, sorting and breaking ------ - 6 



3 2 p' yd. 

Quality : — Flints, tome pebbles, and a considerable quantity of sandstone. This material 
i> only fit for the sides of the road ; very little of it being sufficiently hard fur the middle. 

5. Dodford gravel. «. d. 

Getting nod once screenine; - - - - - - - -10 J 

ad screening, sorting and breaking - - - - - - - 8 

1 6Jp\vd. 

Quality : — Flints, Hartshill pebbles, some limestone, and petrified shells. About one-half of 
this gravel has been used for the middle of the road, but as it has been proved nnd fuuml 
deficient, perhaps oue-fourih may be calculated upon as decent centre material, and by 
drawing a less proportion from the pit, a good side material may be formed. This gravel u 
' in sand. 



6. Weedon Pit. t. d. 

Dinging and once screening ------ -11 

2d screening, suiting aud breaking -8 



1 9 p' yd. 

The quality of this pit is nearly the same as that of Dodford Pit. It contains a greater 
proportion of Hartshill pebble, aud is, on that accouut, a better material. Half of the heap 
lias been applied to the centre, from necessity, but in the course of improving, the one-third 
vt perhaps one-fourth only, may be estimated as a fair proportion. In this case much, now 
drawn to the road, must be left in the pits ; and considering the trifling expense of procuring 
und breaking now paid, a proper addition of price would be well bestowed, so as to compen- 
sate the workmen. Supposing half only of what is now carried to be used, the price raiglit 
be augmented to 3*. or even doubled; 3*. 6 J. for good middle and side metal. The 
carriage is the same, and the vaJue would be at least tripled. This gravel is imbedded iu 
clayey substance. 

7. Hayford Pit. t. d. 

Digging and once screening ------- 1 1 

2d screening, sorting and breaking ------- 8 

1 9 p' yd. 

Quality : — Flints, pebbles and some hurlock, or chalk stones in the form of pebbles. Half 
of this has been used for the middle of the road, to which the same observations apply as to 
Weedon gravel ; the gravel is imbedded in sand and is a weaker material than Weedon. 

2. Field stones or pebbles : *. d. 
Picking - - - - - - - - 26 p' ton. 

Breaking - -- -- -- -18 ^ 

At 23 f feet p' ton - - - 4 a - or - 5 4ip'yd. 
Drawing for 1 4 mile - - - - - -13 »5 

~7 

Chiefly Hartshill quality, but very few are to be procured in this Trust. 

3. Quarry stone: 

1. Sandstone for bottoming. Quarrying 6d. to $d. average per yard 7 } d. commences on 
Drayton Hill, opposite toll-gate, and continues upwards to Dodford. In procuring bottoming 
for the new road at Drayton gate, beds of light blue, sparkling stone have been found, called 
in the district rag stone.* It is very hard inappenrance, but from trials made of similar stone in 
the workable ports of the road in the neighbourhood, it appears to be fit only for the sides, 
und for this purpose it is a very good material. 

Neunham pits : 

1 Sandstone - - - - •- - $i feet 

Blue-grey rag - - - - - - r . - - - 1 J 

» " ■ /- 

5 feet t. d. 

Quarrying - ------9 

Breaking - - - - . - - - - 1 3 

Excellent bottoming and side metal. The sandstone might be used for filling the 
side drain*, to the depth of from 9 inches to a foot, but ought not to be brought to the 
surface ; a covering of gravel ought to be laid over it. 

2. Stow Hills: — Limestone is wrought and burnt into lime at. Dirthouse, but there is very 
little appearance of good hard road metal in the pits, and none is now procured there, though 
it is to be hoped that in making the improved line of rood, some gocd will be discovered. 



3. Radnor 
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3. Radnor Pit: — This lies on tbe road from Geese Bridge to Licb burgh, about half a 
mile from the road. Formerly, inferior limestone used to be got on this line^now the stone 

blu 



is of a similar quality to the blue-grey rag got between Drayton Hill and 

Rock - - - - - - - 2$ fu inferior. 

Ditto -------- aj - good. 

■ 

5 ft. under 3 ft. of cover. : 
11 a. d. 

Quarrying - - • - - - - - - -10. 

Breaking - - - - - - - - - - 10 

1 8 

4. Pattisbal Pit : — North of the road, and about 200 yards from it, in John Wakefield's 
field. 

Cover ------ 20 ft. j 

Soft limestone, wbiteish - - A\ c t\ 

Good- diuo -biueuh - ..}_!- gay: : ; \ : 

26 — 

3 - 

5. Ascott Piu :— About half a mile from the road ; Joseph Wakefield's. 

Cover - -- -- -2 ft. , 

Soft limestone - - - al ^ '* * 

Good - ditto - - - - 2/ 4 " - - " 9 

— Breaking - 1 - 

o* — — — 

1 9 ■ 

Ascott Pits : — About half a mile from the road ; Mr. Coleman's. 
Cover, from 1 to 4 ft. - -1 - aj ft. 

Limestone, all good, from 3 > average. s. d. 

to 7 ft. - - - -J - 5 ft. - - Quarrying - - - - 10 

Breaking - - - 1 - 

6. Caldicot Pit : — Half a mile from the road. 1 10 

Cover 4 ft. 1. d. 

AH good limestone, 1 to 1 } - average 1 4 - Quarrying - - - 1 4 

Breaking - - - 1 

5i 

7. Heatheocot Pit :— A quarter of a mile from the south side of the road, at the toil got?. 

Cover - - - - - - about 4 ft. . 

Lime-rock, soft - - - 4 \ m rw 110 • *' * 

Ditto . good - -2 4 } jl- §3E?: : 7'f 

10J - 

1 10 

8. Hacket's Edge Pit :— Half a mile from the south side of the road ; Lord Pomfret 
and Robert Pitbam. 

Cover ----- about 6 ft. 



: : : : t)_L - 



s. d. 

11 11 r\ - - lO 

1 - 

t »3 

1 10 
of a mile 



9. Bone Stocking Pit, in the parish of Alderton : — About 
the road; the Duke of Grafton and Mr. Scriviner. 

Cover about 3 ft. 1. d. 

Rock limestone, nearly of one quality, 5 - Quarrying - - - - 8£ 

Breaking - - - 1 - 

8 



i 8| 



r ► 



10. Potterspury, Lias Hill Pit, parish of Potterspury : — About three quarters of a mile 
from the road. 

Cover - - - - -about 3 ft. f j 

SStfiu,.: : " ::ILl- SB?: : : v: 



> 

8 



1 10 

11. Potterspury, Dovehouse Hill Pit About half a mile from the road; the Dnke of 
Grafton aud Mrs. Wood. 

Cover - - - - about 4 ft. 



1. d. 

ood - 



Rock, pendle and bottom-stone, 
very good - - - - 
Useful for side* _ - - 



1 10 

343. Bb 1a. Puxley 
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is. Puxley Pit, a hamlet to the parish of Paasenbam ; about three quarters of a mile 
from the road, on the south side ; Lord Mainham, owner. 
Cover about 3 ft. 

Rock, nearly alike, in thin layers, s. d. 

and pretty good - - - - 3 - Quarrying - - - - 10 



13. Cosgrove Pit. 

Cover about 3 ft. 



1 - 
1 10 



KSC-" - : : tea?: 



7 



t. d. 

Breaking" - - 1 



1 10 



In cutting for the new road at Cuttle Mill, beds of very bard limestone were found, which 
had been left in the bottoms of former quarries ; and in completely opening an extent of 
rock, to the bottom of it, in the field, on the western side of Tewsend Road to Pury, belong- 
ing to Mr. Francis Sheppard, very hard rock was found ; as far as can be judged from the 
appearance, till the wear of it afford proof, equal to the best at Hacket's Edge, which has 
been esteemed the best road limestone in the country. 

At Heathencot, too, it is found, that where soft rock only was formerly raised, good 
road stone can be got, by going to the bottom beds. 

During last year, the Surveyor, in making proper search, discovered different rocks 
superior to any formerly used in their neighbourhood ; such as at Ascot, and nearer to 
Towcester than any had been procured. 

14. Foreign stone : — Brought from Hartshill, near Nuneaton, and earned by canal to 
Rugby, WilTougbby, Braunston and Weedon wharfs. s. d. * 

Laid down at Rugby wharf, for - - - - p' ton 2 9I A i ' a 

Carriage to Dunchurch - - - - - - 2 9/ P ^ 

Laid down at Willoughby and Braunston wharfs - - 49 or 53 — 

Laid down at Weedon wharf 56 or 61 — 

Breaking, in all eases - - - - - - - - "'5 — 

That brought to Dunchurch, by Rugby, is preparing for the middle of the road on 
Dunchurch Sands. 

What was delivered at Willoughby and Braunston has mostly been well broken, and 
applied to the centre of the road on each side of Willoughby. 

With that laid down at Weedon, part of the road rising the hill, opposite the military 
ground, has been thinly coated over the middle part ; and the remainder has been applied 
in giving a similar coating to a considerable portion of the road across the valley, between 
Weedon Beck and the Grand Junction Canal. 

The contractor for the improvement over Braunston Hill is to lay a coating of this stone, 
18 feet wide and 6 inches deep, or one cubic yard for every yard in length 01 the road, over 
the set bottoming. 

Nothing, but the expense of carriage along such lengths of canal, could prevent this very 
valuable material from being used for the roads near the canals, where pebbles and other 
stones of equally good quality cannot be procured. 

Its colour has been mentioned above : reddish with small white specks. 

II — What part of the work is performed by contract i 

Procuring materials of every description, screening, sorting, and breaking ; shaping the 
Road ; and, as far as it pan be done, spreading the materials ; also carriages, both by weight 



1 . What are the prices of contract work r 
For procuring and preparing materials, the prices have been stated above* 
Stocking and shaping the middle 10 feet of the road, and breaking and sowing the 
broken materials equally over it, has been done at different prices, according to circum- 
stances. The limestone part being so completely cemented by its own puddle is difiicult to 
raise, and costs about 4i d. per yard, lineal - - - - £.33 - - p' mile. 
The gravelled part may be done a little lower, say 3| d. - 25 13 4 — 
In some instances the price rises to 6 d. p' yard in length - 44 - - — 
The shaping of the sides of the road varies much, in some in-] - 

stances it costs 1 £ d. and in others 3$ d. per yard, or for each I 3 '3, 4 , . , 
side, average 2 jrf. - - - - - - -J P er milc ' both 8,des - 

*. What part is performed by the day ? 

Scraping the road and removing the waste ; laying on part of the material* ; partica- 
larly in filling hollow places or drilling ruts; raking and smoothing the newly stocked or 
coated surface ; clearing the sides and water outlets. 

3. What are the wages by the day .' s. 
For 10 months in the yaar - - 1 8 p' day- 

- - 2 ditto - - viz. in harvest - - - 2 - — " 

UL— What 
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IH.— What is paid for teams? 

Almost altogether by task. *. A. 

For the first remove, not exceeding a quarter of a mile - - - - 6 p' yd. 

- Ditto - - half a mile - - - - - 8 — 

Ditto - - three quarters of a mile - - - it — 

- Ditto i mile - - - - l 1^ — 

and so on, at the rate of i\ d. for every quarter of a mile, or io<*. per mile of 



The Surveyor thinks the above rates may be a little reduced, owing to the 



l. How many hours a day do they work ? 
Statute duty teams work 8 hours per day. 

IV — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road ? 
By 54 Geo. Ill, anno 1814* the magistrates are empowered to convert the statute duty 
into anoney, upon the Surveyor's showing that more work can be obtained for the money 



than by payment in kind. 

The Trustees are now engaged in bringing this measure into operation, but the rates for 
the whole of the Trust are not yet fixed ; the Surveyor estimates them at the average of 
9*. 4<i. per day of a team, and the number of days at 970 J, amounting to - 452 /. 18s- 

He has never been able to obtain the composition money for the rents, exceeding the 
drafts of 50/. each, from the occupiers of land in the parishes. 

Owing to the variation in the rents the number of days and composition money are con- 
stantly varying, and a new list is to be made every year. 

V. — How far are the general rules complied with ? 

1. Form : — The Surveyor has procured road-levels for shaping his work, with which he 
makes specimens, and causes the men to follow them in taking out the sides. 

Formerly the gravelled part of the Trust was repaired out of the pits in the country, laid 
on unbroken, and in a very dirty state ; the middle was made hollow for the purpose of 
washing it in rains, and where a stream of water could be turned upon it. Now, great 
exertions are making to raise the middle and lower the sides to the transverse eliptical sur- 
face prescribed. Much ha3 already been done, both on the gravel and limestone district ; 
and the work, which is now in hand, will be completed as speedily as possible ; but a consi- 
derable time must elapse before the shape, after being made, can be kept perfect, owing to 
the want of proper materials. 

2. Drainage : — The drainage of springs appears to be completed, but incessant care is 
necessary to carry off the water from the whole road and side-drains, by jproper outlets. 
Wherever the sides are clay, and liable to be poached by cattle, drains of proper depth, 
from 6 to 10 inches should be cut, filled with stone and covered with gravel, and from which 
cuts should be made into lower ground. 

3. Trees and fences : — Over a great extent of this Trust hedge-row and other trees do very 
much injury to the road. From Dunchurch to the end of the avenue which commences at 
Knighfiow Hill, the greatest part of the toad ib completely shaded by two close rows of large 
trees. Opposite the parsonage at Willoughby, and along the sides of the road to near the 
canal, hedge-row and other trees are far too numerous. From Drayton toll-gate to Windmill 
Inn, a very close row of large hedge-row trees shade the road ; also on the south side near to 
Daventry. In passing Newnham ground both sides of the road are thick set with hedge-row 
trees, which do much mischief, particularly the south row ; and the north row continues to 
Dodford. In passing the military ground at Weedon there is a high, very (hick plantation, 
a rapidly growing incumbrance. Along Church Stow Hill a close bedge-row, crowing on a 
high bank, should be totally removed. On the eastern nide of Foster's Booth Hill a young 
plantation, on the south of the road, is fast rising to overshadow H. From Foster's Booth to 
past the Rose Inn, and from a little below Duncote Lane to Towcester Bridge, the hedge- 
rows on the south side are a very great nuisance } a yourig fir, &c.belt of tree* on the north 
side of the road, by preventing a thorough current of air, does much harm. Some young trees 
have been put in on the south side of the road at the western end of Towcester ; opposite 
Heatbencot large trees are growing on the south side too near the road. Many of the large 
trees on the south side of the new road, to the eastward of Cuttle Mill, which were to bave 
been taken down, still remain. After passing Potterspury, a hedge-row on a high bank, 
south of the road, should be removed ; many crow in the north hedge also. 

The hedges over the greatest part of the Trust have been cut this year, since intimation 
was given at the request of the Parliamentary Commissioners ; what still remain to be cut 
must be attended to early in nextseason, for which intimation should be repeated. 

4. Materials, preparation of: — This tssential branch of road repairing has been duly 
performed, as far as circumstances would permit ; rise great has been separated from the 
small, and properly broken ; the small has been made as free from earth, sand and day as 
repeated screenings could make iu Tl»e best rock in the different pits has been separated 
and broken by itself, and the inferior kinds by themselves. The stones picked up outof the 
road have been broken small before being rclaid ; but still the mixture of very interior metal 
amongst the good remains, which can only be separated by hand, and which may hereafter 
be thought advisable. The breaking of the stones is dot, generally, so perfect as could be 
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wished, owing to the want of skill and experience in the workmen, which time alone 
correct. . i ,.>, . . , 

5. Materials, disposition of : — Much care is-now bestowed in strengthening the middle of 
the road by the moat durable materials, and, as far as possible, extending the middle part; 
some side materials have also been laid on, and the road thereby made nearly perfect. This 
has been done only to a limited part for want of materials, or means of procuring and apply- 
ing them to the necessary extent ; although the greatest part of the road is still io a very 
imperfect state, and mnst remain so till the middle can be fully coated, either with foreign 
stone or with the best which can be procured from the fields or pits in the district, and also 
the sides close up to the side drains made good with stone or gravel, of sufficient durability; 
yet by constantly persisting in raising and strengthening the middle, by drillings and partial 
coatings, keeping the side drains clear, aud the sides as well-shaped and smooth as possible, 
the condition of it must be gradually made better. 

6. Management of labour : — The greatest part of the labour is done by contract ; and 
where it cannot be set the labourers are under the direction of steady men, in each district, 
who are accountable to the Surveyor for the quantity performed and proper execution of the 
work. ....... 

At first I had frequent occasion to remark to the Surveyor, by himself, and in presence of 
the men, the dilatory manner in which the work was performed even by < 



STRATFORD and HOCKLIFFE TRUST. — (William Salter, Surveyor.) 

1st Division, to Brickhill Church. 

I. — Materials, consisting of gravel and limestone. 

1. Gravel:— A little may now and then be got at Stratford, but not in pits. 

1. Pit A mile to the eastward of Shenley, on the south side, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the road. 

The quality of different kinds ; some reddish Hartshill, a few blue, similar to Scots whin, 
grey granite, a few flints, and others of intermediate qualities. 

After it has been well-riddled twice, half of the heap may be broken and used for the middle 
of the road. 

s. d. 

Digging and twice riddling - - - - - - - 2 — p* yd. 

Separating and breaking the large - - - - - - 18 

Carting one mile, inclusive of filling - - - - - -14 

5 - 

2. Pit, Fenny Stratford Formerly a small inferior kind was got at Fenny Stratford, but 
now better has been discovered, which may be rated nearly equal to Shenley. 

1. d. 

Digging and twice screening - - - - - - - 16 p' yd. 

Separating the large by a rake and breaking it - - - - 18 

The first may be divided thus - - -[j^JJ \ Z V 'l*' 

The second - 



/small 
"llarge 



- 9 p*yd. 
a 3 <r* 



To the first large, add breaking is. Sd. makes it - - - 4 8 d* 
To the second n. 8d. 3 8 d* 

a. Field stones or pebbles : — About Denbigh Hall a few field stones may, occasionally, 
be picked up, but so few as not to be worth reckoning upon. 

*. d. 

Picking per load of, say 1 \ yard, 1 ». 8 d. - - - - 14 
Breaking - 1 6 



8 to p' yd. 



A few may also be got about Little Brickhill, and cost ; 
Picking per load, as above, is. 8 d. 
Breaking - 




* 4 



3. Quarry Stones. 

l. Wolverton or Galley Hill Pit, about 100 yards from the road near Stouey Stratford. 

Cover ---- 4 to 6 -- 5 feet average. s. d. 

' 1 Limestone rock, all good - 4 to 6 - - 5 - - d*. - - Quarrying - - - 9p'y<T- 

a. Bradwell Abbey Pit, about one mile from the road. 
Cover - - - 1 foot or thereabouts. 

Limestone rock - about 3 d°, all very good. - - Quarrying - - - 6p'yd. 

Carting to road - i 6 d" 

3. Lougbton 
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3. Longhlon Pit, about one mile from the road. 

Cover - - - 7 to 8 - - 7 £ feet average. » 

Limestone rock - - - 6 d 8 ; preity S oon ''lQuarrvi»e - - 2 - 1/ vd 
blue stoue, but inferior to Bradwell Loughtun -J Jo I j • . 

4. Loughton New Pit, about three quarters of a mile from the road. 

Cover - - - 3 to 4 - - 3 J feet average. 

Limestone rock - - - 3, superior quality. - Quarrying - - 1 6 <1° 

5. Little BrickhiH stone, at various distances from the road; nearest, half a furlong; further, 
three quarters of a mile or thereabouts. 

This is sandstone composition, impregnated with iron, and is hard and of a purple colour. 
It is found in what may be termed basons; or pits of different capacities, which, on account 
of so many new openings, renders the procuring expensive. It lies in these pits in pretty 
parallel beds, nearly horizontal, of from half an inch to 6ve inches thick. When properly • 
selected and broken, it mar last for about six months upon the middle of the roan. Th«« 
•bows that no part of it is fit for the middle of the road, and that it ought to be used for the 
sides only, and properly covered with gravel. 

The new road at Brickhill has been bottomed with it, and also what has been done at 
Hockliffe, for the remainder of which a great quantity -has been got. For Hockliffe it 
has been procured near to Woburn and on Leighton Buzzard Heath ; much of it is to 
■carry nearly five miles. s. d. 

Getting and stocking, from 1 «. to 1*. 3d. - - average - 1 1 J p'yd. 

Breaking, about - — 6 d°. , 

In workings about Brickhill, Mr. Salter has found a kind of gravel composed of flint 
stones, a few pebble stones of Hartshi)!, and other qualities, and some chalky substances, or* 
which he has procured about 150 yards. He means to clean it well and make a trial of its value. 

Digging and cleaning twice - - - - - - 1 *. 6 d. p' yd. 

Bteaking, the large - - - - - - - - 6 d°. 

B mm* * 

II. — What part of the work is performed by contract and what by the day ; what 

are the contract prices and wages ? 
1. By contract: — Procuring, screening and breaking; quarrying stone, and all carriages * 
also stocking the road, shaping and relaying it. 
The procuring, screening, &c. *re estimated above. 

. Stocking from 12 to 15 feet wide, is done from 40*. to 6d. or 50". .p* lin. yard. 
This includes, raising, breaking, shaping and relaying, also adding some new materials. 
Quarry limestones are broken at - - - 1*. p' cub. yd. 

bhaping the sides to the width of 30 feet is done for from] 

3d. loGd. per pole of 5I yards for each side, or for both I 1 j d. p' lin. yd. 
. sides from 6 d. to is. .... average §d. J 
What by the day f 

Laying on the materials, scraping, filling waste, drilling rots, filling hollows, and smoothing 
the road ; also letting off water. 

Wages, from 11. 6d. to 11. 8d. - - - - or is. jd. per day. 

III. — What is paid for teams i How many hours a day do they work ? 

A team of four horses, 3 drawing In one cart, one in a second cart,\ ft , , 
filling, with a driver and filler, costs - - - - -J 0 ** p y ' 
And they work eight hours per day. 

IV. — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road? 

Day*. 

In the parish of Wolverton - - - - - - 130 

— Colverton 100 

— Bradwell Abbey ------ - 30 

— tShenley Church Und - 58 

— Loughton - - - -- -- 74 

— Shentey Brook End ------ 60 

— Simpson - -- -- -- - 64 

— Fenny Stratford 67 

— Bow Brickhill - -- -- -- 70 

— Little Bnckhdl - 36 



Total - - - 689 



"No composition money for sums above the drafts has ever been received by the Holyhead 
Toad Surveyor. 

V.— How far are the general rules complied with ? 

1. Form :— Formerly, the graveljed port of the road was washed with water in rains and 
in places where a stream could be obtained. *Now the middle is raised, as much as possible, 
out of the reach of water, and every effort used, by giving and keeping the convex thape, 
and also smoothness of surface, to discharge the water from it as it falls; and this very 
important improvement has been effected in a great degree. The sides have also been taken 
out, and a proper shape given to them. Still, owing to the total want of materials, the sides 
cannot be kept in the right shape. The Surveyor sTiould endeavour, as soon as possible, to 
cure this grent defect in his road, by procuring materials, ana laying the sides of sufficient 
strength to the extremities df the 30 feel. 

343. C c 2. Drainr, gel- 
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1. Drainage: — This has been accomplished, as far as regard* spring*. Wherever the ground 
is flat and water appears in the tides, drains of from 6 to 10 inches mi depth should he made, 
filled with stones,and the stones covered with gravel ; and outlets from these into lower ground 
should be made. In several places streams of water run upon the sides, which the Surveyor 
takes care to keep open aud clear. 

3. Trees and fences: — From a little to the eastward of Two-mile Ash toll-gate, through the 
village of Shenley, hedge-row trees and yonng belts of planting, in a very thriving state, 
line the south side of the road ; and near to Shenley both sides are lined with thetn. From 
Shenley to the brook and through the valley, the south side of the road is thick-set with 
trees in the hedges, and some on the bank next the road. These trees, for a considerable 
distance, stand on a bank raised above the road. After passing Denbigh Inn, a plantation 
has lately been made on the south side of the road, and from the bottom of the descent, 
approaching Fenny Stratford, some large hedge-row trees line the rood on each side. 

A considerable extent of the hedges have been cut since the intimations were given 
last season. Some remain uncut, which ought to be done early next season. 

4. Materials, preparation of ; — The gravel has been well screened, and the large separated 
from it, and all the stones, of every description, have been properly broken. 

5. Materials, disposition of: — Very much attention has been given to this important 
branch ; the best materials have been laid on the middle of the road, and into the ruts and 
hollow places, with uncommon neatness; and the surface has been, In general, kept very 
smooth. The centre part is gradually widening, and the sides have, in sonic places, been 
coated to near the side drains, and the appearance of the road is now very respectable. 

6. Management of labour: — At first the Surveyor found great difficulty in getting the 
stones perfectly broken by the yard, and resolving to have this accomplished, employed 
careful bands by the day, in order to traip them. Now that his object lias been gained, he 
lets the breaking; and his men, having overcome their prejudices, and acquired skill, are 
willing to undertake the work. The labour of this Trust has also been conducted with energy. 



' STRATFORD and IIOCKLIFFE TRUST.— (Richard Reddall, Surveyor.) 

ad Division, from Brickhill Chureh to Hockliffe. 
I. — Materials: * .... 

1. Gravel. 

1 . Bome's Waste or Common, between 2 and 3, or nearly 3 miles from the road. The quality 
various: some very, good pebbles of the different kinds of granite and grit stone, but the 
greatest proportion flints, many of which are so tender as to be pounded into dust by the first 
wheel. Much of this is coated with chalky substances, which gives the heap a white appear- 
ance. After thelurge has been separated, not more than a half of it can be reckoned good 
for the ceutre portion, and the separation of the good can be made in no way but by hand. 

Digging and once screening - - - - - - •• 1 6p' yd. 

2d screening and separating the large - - - - - - - 6 

.Broken for - i - 

Carriage to road - ' - - - - -' - 3- 

2. Heath and Reach Meadow, near a small brook about three quarters of a mils below 
Sandhouse, to which the road is very bad, so that it is carried with difficulty to the side of the 
turnpike. This grave) is much better than the above, but still by fur too many flints of inferior 
quality iu it reduce the quantity procured to a small bulk of good centre metal. 

*. d. 

Digging, once .screening and washing - - - » - -. 2 — p' yd» 
Breaking - - - - - -» - 13 

Carriage to hill top to the westward of Sandhouse - - -.16 

3. Hockliflc Meadows : — The gravel got in these meadows, after being properly screened 
and washed, as is now doing by Mr. Baylis for the new road, and also by the Surveyors, 
produces a very considerable portion of very good metal; but the flints and sandstone in it 
forming a largo- part, which cannot without hand picking be separated from it, diminish 
its value. Stifl it it more lasting than any flints which are brought to the road from Dun- 
stable Hills. a. d. 

Digging, once screening and washing - =» - - - - 2 - p' yofc 

Breaking - - - - - 1 3- ' 

Carnage, the average distance - - - - - - - 16 

Reckoning from one-thkrd to one-half of the heap breakable or fit 

for the middle, the small may be worth ----- 1 - 

And the large ------- - - -56" 

And binding - - - - - - - - - -6 

2. Field stones or pebbles are got on Heath and Reach Common 4 quality good, in 
general, but inferior kinds mixed. Only a few can be got. 

s. d. a. d. 

Picking 20 bushels, or 25! cubic feet • - 26 - -or- 2 8 p' yd- 
Breaking - - - - - - -13 - -- --14 

Carriage - - - - - - -2------21J 

A* 
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At Liuie B/ickliUJ a fevr are also got. ti d. 

Picked at - a - 

Broken l - 

...... --o 

. , ....... . , , ;■ • t , 



3 9 - Say - - 4 *. 3 d. 

3. Quarry stones :— These are described, and the prices given, in the first Division of 
the Trust. 

II. — Contract Work. 

1. What part of the work is performed by contract, and what arc contract prices ? 

1 . Procuring, preparing and carrying materials, to which the prices are affixed above. 

2. Stocking the road 18 feet wide, and average 3 inches in depth, including breaking, 
shaping and relaying, from 3 J. to orf. per yard lineal. 

The high price of gd. was paid for the hollow near Sandhouse where large stones were to 
raise, the average may be 3 f d. 

2. What part of the work is performed by the day, and what are day wages? 
In winter from 5 to 6 men are employed by the day. 

The bulk of the materials being soft, much puddle is produced ; and scraping the puddle, 
removing it, filling hollows, drilling ruts, and other surface work, to keep it dry and as smooth 
as possible, occupy them fully. Wages to*, per week. 

III. — What is paid for teams, and how many hours a day do they work ? 

All contract work, and the general rule for them, and for statute duty teams, is 8 hours per 
day. 

IV. — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road ? 

Little Brickhill parish does - - - - - 25 days. 

And in lieu of composition money ----- 6 

Great Brickhill - - - - - - - - - - 50 

Soulsbiiry, none at present. 

Heath and Reach - - - - - - - 46I 6 , 

And in lieu of composition ------- 16/ * 

Hockliffe - -- -- -- -- -- 36 

Battlcsdon - - - - - 56 

935 

No composition money has ever been collected, the farmer* choosing to pay in kind. 

V. — How far are the general rules complied with. 

1. Form: — Formerly, not knowing how to manage so perishable a material, as the bad 
stone about Brickhill, and the imperfectly prepared gravel then applied to the road, the Sur- 
veyor, by desire 0/ the Trustees, raised the middle to a dangerous Wight in many places, 
with a narrow convex top, by which the carriages were confined to lbs centre, and it was 
completely cut to pieces. He had also taken out the sides to en unnecessary breadth and 
depth by a pretty regular curving line. Now, by the road-level, he is endeavouring to 
correct this, as fast as money and well-prepared materials can be obtained, aud has already 
accouipliKhed a considerable part. 

2. Drainage : — No water is allowed to rise and run upon the road, and the sides being too 
low, in general, carry off ihe water where there is declivity. Still in some flat pis 



is contaned, and stands in the sides, by the irregularity of the bottom of the cutting, and by 
the poaching of the cattle. This the Surveyor means to cure. Water is also taken from the 
surface by scraping, taking down the ridges between ruts, and drilling. 

.5. Tree) and fences : — The belts of youog planting on each side of the lodge, south of the 
road, on the approach to Great Brickhill, are fast growing incumbrances. The sloping of 
the sides of the improvement over Hockliffe Hills will remove most of the trees, and give great 
relief to the surface on the summits, now sunk so low. 

Although some parts of the hedges have been cat since the last intimation, yet others 
remain a* they were, and require early attention. 

4. Materials, preparation of :— The improved state of this department merits commendation; 
and the principal objects now are, great care in selecting the good middle and side materials 
ai die pit, and carrying tbeus only ; and in separating, as far as possible, even by hand, the 
very inferior qualities from the good, aud using them as side materials. 

5. Materials, disposition of:— Too much of the Little Brickhill pit ironstone impreg- 
nation is used for the middle; every piece of it should be picked out of the centre heaps, 
wherever it is found. It is only fit lor the sides, and there it ought to be thinly coated with 
side gravel. 

The mode of applying the materials upon the new improvement of Hockliffe Hills is an 
excellent pattern tor the Surveyor upon this Division. 

6. Management of labour :— The labourers upon this Trust are very willing and ready to 
do what they are desired, and in this they are encouraged and instructed by the Surveyor; 
so that, in future, by selecting and applying more perfect materials much improvement 
may be expected. 
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HOCKLIFFE and DUNSTABLE, or PUDDLE HILL TRUST.-<Hardie, Surveyor.) 

TUf.-i * - * - - " .,.»;' 

I.— Materials. . . , „ 

i. Gravel. - -. . - - v _ . : j 

1. Hocklifle:— The qnalitv ha* been described in the last Trust. It it composed of flints 
of different ^colours, white, black, reddish mixture, and yellow; the worst, the while and 
„ yellow, are most numerous ; some pebbles of Hartshill and a few blue resembling whin. A 
• considerable quantity of sandstone pebbles, white, grey and yellow ; some of them veryqard 
2_fX' and good, others principally of the yellow colour, very inferior ; it is procured all round 
J try Hocklifle, in the valley. The beds are not regular, the cover varying from i i to' 4 feet, and 
*! Ij the depth of bod from i to 4 or even 5 feet. Some large stones are dug out, mostly of the 
~>» sandstone qualities; it lits on sand and clayey substances. , 
- k (' l'i,iri;iriir, screening, washing and separating the large by a rake and different sized 

riddles* - -- -- -- -- 2 $. p' yard. 

3 Z S Breaking the large stones at 1 s. per load of from 54 to 28 cwt. or any 1 s. 2 d. p' yard. 1 

I , I Note:— If all the stones were to be broken the price would not be less than 1 *. Orf.to 
5" * 1 $. 8 d. per yard. 

" ' t Carnage - - - - - - - - - odp' yard. fc . 

The above arc the prices given for the Wobarn and parish road materials. 

8. Toddmgton parish gravel. 
This gravpl is very different in the different pits. The best of it has more large in it than ' 
g I Hocklifle gravel ; and if none but the best middle and side materials were carried to the 
J, the repairs made by it would be the most perfect and durable. 

Digging, screening through n 19-inch riddle of 56 spaces, raking out the large with 
a proper sized rake, and resitting out the waste after the heap has lain -and become , 
dry -------- - 16 p' yard. 5 

To this a sufficiency ought to be added for preparing it more 
perfectly. 

Damages to laud ------- - - - 3 f — 

Breaking - - ' - ' - - - - - 12 — 

Carriage, 3$ miles - - - ------- g 6 — v 



I 

m _ 
a 

il 



Cost of the whole bulk laid upon the road ----- 5 5 $ 
Supposing the half carried to the road, upon a more. perfect system of preparation, to be 
good centre material, is. lprf. or 3*. uiight.be the price necessary. to be given in place or 
i*. .6.1L the half for the sides might be estimated at - - - - 1 4 p' yard. 

Adding for damages, say - - - - - -■- -3I — '¥ 

• J- ; ' ' - ,' • 

, «. d. X 7$' 

-, .. .'And the good would be preparing * 8 . 1 \. 

. v ~Bceaking - -- -- -- - 1 a .; t 

Damages - - 2 J » ] 

The carriage of both is the same; but more ought to be given for breaking the middle 
part, after ii has been properly cleared of the small and weak parts, say is. 8rf. or raising 
the good to 41. 7frf. 

3, Dunstable Hill: — Here flint gravel can be got in small quantities, and costs, 1 Ww. 
Digging and twice screeniog - - - ..- - - i 6 p' yard. 
Third screening - - - - - - - - 3 — 

Damages - -- -- -- -- -3 — 

a - 

Carriage, about 4 miles - - - - - - 4 6 

This gravel is altogether flint, and good for nothing but the sides of the road, and for 
which it is too expensive. 

a. Field stones or pebbles: — The. only field pebbles to be got are about and 
beyond Toddiogton. The Surveyor has procured 30 loads from the parish of Wes- 



toning, mostly pebbles of good quality mixed with a flew 

Cost on the field - - - - - - - - 2*. p' yard. 

Drawing I yard from TodtJington, being 21 miles, nbd 1 y:ird trotn Westoning, being 

5 miles, ousts - ■ • - . .-.>■< t ; . .'.-» U wii - - 5s. p' yard. 
From Wostonmg alooe the yard could not be carried for less, owing to the steepness 
t i of Tdie road beyond Toddiugton, than - - - - - jt. 6d. p' yard. 

Field .fliqtslpnes ate got trotn the field* in the parishes of Suidlmm, Wrripsnade and 
Dagnel, lying 10 ihe southward, and from 4 td$ miss* ftpm JJunstabhs. The greatest pro- . 
portiou of the* I flint* are very brittle, aad soon grind into 4ttBt; eveu tbe best of them are 
easily broken nto small pieces of shapes very unfit to bear heavy weights without being 
«. rushed to rjiec es. \. ; j ^ fc . , ;.. i% n ; » - : 

Picking up from is. 6d. to 11. 8d. per yard ; aad with damages to «. d. 
crops; 8tc. cost t - - - - > -.. - - - a 6 p' yd. 

Carriage by 3 horses - - - - - - - - 5 - — , 

Breaking - Q — 

i ■ — 

8 3 

3. Quarry 
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3. Quarry stones : — Flint stones are dag- out of pits on Studham Downs to the 
southward, and about 3 miles from Dunstable; they are imbedded in reddish clay to 
the depth of from o to 18 feet. As moch of the day as possible is left in the pits, and 
the flints are spread on a piece of ground in thin layers till the clay dries, when they are 
tossed about by a small two-pronged dung fork till the cloy is completely beat off. 

$. d... 

Digging and cleaning - -- - - -- - 2 - p* yard. 

Carriage by 2 horses, whi'^ ' : 

day only once alternate 

Dunstable and Hockliffc gate 
Breaking is. laying on to*. - - 11 



>g - - - - - - - - 2 - p'yar 

s, w hich go one day twice in the day, and one] 

ernately, to the average of the road between > 5 - — 

ockliffc gate J 



8 1 

to be of stronger quality, and bear heavy weights better than field flints. 

II. — What part of the work is performed by contract, and what are the prices 
of contract work ? 

1. All the materials are procured, cleansed, carried and broken by contract, and the prices 
given above. 

t. Wheeling stones to drill ruts and equalize the surface - - 3d. 
Spreading - -- -- -- -- id. 

4 d. p' c. yd. 

3. — Raising the middle 18 feet to the depth ot from 3 to 4 inches, raking the surface into 
the right shape,«preadiog the good materials equally over it, breaking the large stones raised 
to the right size, and sowing them regularly upon the middle portion, 6d. per pole of 
5} yards, or* - - - - - - - - - - id. per lineal yd. 

4. Scraping 30 feet wide from lftf. to 2d. according to circumstances, by the pole of 
51 yards. 

What part of the work is performed by the day, and what are the wages given ? 
Almost an the surface work, such as scraping, drilling ruts and filling hollows, clearing the 
aide drains and water outlets. 

The wages are 1 s. 6d. per day - - - - - - -9*. per week. 

III. — What is paid for teams? 

For 2 carta and 3 horses, 2 horses constantly drawing - - lot. per day. 
How many hours a day do they work f 
The regular time in the yoke is 8 hours per day, and this is also the rule for the statute 
duty. 

The Surveyor has paid for carrying chalk from the top of Chalk Hill to fill up at the bottom 
of the embankment, $d. per load, if yard, or .... • 40*. per cubic vd. 

Also for filling Hockliffe-street, from 4I d. to 1 s. according to distance, for a load which 
he estimates 1 \ yard, average gd. or - - 7 |d. per cubic yd. 

IV. — What statute duty is performed upon the road ? 

The assessment opoo land is, 6 days ofa team for 50/. rent. 

— 12 days ofa team for - - ldo/. — 

— 18 days ofa team for - - - -150/. — 
and for every additional 50/. in proportion. They are termed drafts; 50/. is one draft, 
too/, is two, 8cc. &e. When the rent is lower than one draft, composition money at the 
rate of is. 6<L per pound is paid ; and for sums exceeding the regular drafts, composition 
money at the same rate is paid ; 40 that for 70 /. rent, 6 days ofa team, and 1 i 10s. for com- 
position money is payable. 

NtU :— If a farmer keep horses, though his rent should not amount to 50 /. he is chargeable 
with 6 days statute duty. 

The allotment for the mail road iu the different parishes is at present one-third of the whole 
statute duty. D«j» toM»iirx«d. 

For the parish of Chalgrave the duty is - - - - - 56 

For - ditto - Tilswortb - - - - - - 28 

For - ditto - Houghton - - • - - 1 - - 64 
For - ditto - Hockliffe - - - - - -10 

Total allotted for the mail road - - - 158 
For the highways twice as much - - - 316 
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158 days for mail road ot 10s. - - - - * - - - 
Composition for ditto, Chalgrave parish * - - £.1012 — 

— Tilsworth ditto - - - 3 6 1} 

— Houghton ditto* - «" - ■'>-<" 18 9 4i 

— Dunstable quota, paid by award of 

the Trustees - - - • ■ 4 — - 

— Hockliffe ditto - - - 18 — 

: - 



37 '5 6 
116 15 6 
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V. — How far are the general rules complied with T 

1. Form : — The form of the road has been very much improved since the latter end of 
the year 1820; the sides have been raised where the middle was too high and narrow, and 
the breadth defined by side drains. Still much remains undone; and, owing to the dirty 
state of the materials formerly laid on, and the mixed, imperfect quality of those now used, 
the right shape cannot long remain till better materials for both the middle and sides can 
be got, 

2. Drainage : — Trunks and cross drains have been put In where necessary, and the brook, 
which used to run down Hockliffe-street, is now embanked by the improvement in raising 
the road, and carried across the fields and Leigbton Buzzard Road into Hockliffe Brook. 
The sides of the space next the hedges require to be raised and smoothed, to prevent water 
from stauding in them. 

3. Trees and fences :---A few trees, near Hockliffe toll-gate, growing on a bank too near 
the road, on the south side, should be removed. The fences have generally been cut; a 
few will require cutting next season. 

4. Materials, preparation of: — Formerly unbroken, dirty materials were need, by which 
means the road was almost constantly in a very uneven, bad state ; now the top of the road 
has been dug up, the large stones broken, and a good shape given. The gravel is now 
cleared of sand and clay, by proper screenings, andeven washings ; the large is separated 
from the small and well broken, in general, and improvemenU arc daily making in selecting 
and preparing the middle and side materials separately. 

5. Materials, disposition of : — After the materials have been prepared as above described, 
the large and good are applied to the middle part of the road, in such breadths as can 
be done at one time, and the breadths are extended by every new application. The sides 
too are coated as the materials for it can be obtained. 

6. Management of labour: — As much of the labour as can with propriety be let is done 
by coutracl, and the work in general well done. The day-men are employed under a skilful 
good hand, who works constantly with them, and is accountable to the Surveyor for the due 
execution of the work. 

Note .• — The Surveyor says, 50 cwt. are frequently carried on wheels of 3 inches in 
breadth, from Leighton Buzzard wharf to Dunstable, and the adjoining villages, although 
the legal weight in summer, inclusive of the cart, is 30 cwU and in wiuter 37 cwt. ; and for 
which double tolls are only taken, whereas the penalty would amount to a very serious sum. 
This practice is a very groat injury to the road. 



DUNSTABLE and PONDYARDS TRUST.-<Andbew Stokes, Surveyor.) 
I.— Materials. 

1. Gravel :— The gravel of this Trust is all flints, of different degrees of durability as a 
road mate/ial, and, excepting the large hard flint stones in it, is only lit for the aides of a 
road. The pits are, 

1 . Dunstable Downs, 2 miles from the town. 

2. Delmor Pit, on common ground, about 1 mile from the road. 

3. Harpenden Bury Pit, to the eastward of Red burn, and about t mile north of 

the road. 

4. Redburn Common, fully one quarter of a mile from the road. 

5. Fish-street Pit, about huif a mile south of the road from the eastern end of Redburn. 

6. Baymont Pit, about one quarter of a mile north of the road near the mill. 

7. Redburn Bury Pit, half a mite north of the road, opposite the 34-mile stone* 

8. Punch Bowl Pit, close to the north side of the road. 

9. Butler's Pit, on the south side of the road near the end of the Trust. 

In all the above pits the quality is nearly the same. N"6 and 7 particularly good ; 
K* 8 small, but contains durable material ; N° 9 cannot be cleansed completely, and 
requires more scraping at first, but afterwards wears well* *. d. 

Digging, sitting and sorting, from 8d. to 90*. - - average - 8$ p' yd. 
2d sitting when necessary, measuring the gravel only - - - 3 — 

Breaking, 9 d. to 1 s. - - - _ 10J — 

Carriage per mile 1 s. to 1 $. 30*. for 24 bushels, or 30$ ft. or if yd. or 1 - — 

a. Field stones or pebbles .—All flints or flinty composition, and principally rough flints; 
got from 1 to 3 j miles from the road. s. d. 

Picking, 6 d. to t *. - - - ... - : - -average - 9p'yd. 
The bulk of the flints, whether in the form of pebbles or rough stones, fly into a 
number of small thin-edged pieces, by a single, rather light blow of the 
hammer, and are quickly ground into dost. When they break mto well- 
shaped, proper sized pieces, without shivering, they are a lasting, very good 
material. s. d. 

Carriage from Currington Common to Dunstable, 3) miles, is 4s. per load 

-of 44 bushels, or yd. x or 3 s. 6 j d. p' yd. for one mile - 1 - ' 

Breaking, being black and hard - - - . «• - - - 1 - 

3. Quarry stone : — None in this Trust. 

II.- -Contract 
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ON HOLYHEAD ROADS; &c. 109 
II. — Contract work. 

I. What part of the work is performed by contract, and what are the prices given 
for it i 

M± 



x. Digging, sifting, sorting, and carriage of materials, are performed by contract; and the 
prices paid lor them are stated above. 

2. Lifting, shaping the road, breaking the stones raised, and scattering them over the 
middle of it, depth from three to fonr inches - - - - - ' - id. p' yd. 

3. Scraping the road in winter is done at i d. to l id. per pole! , , 
of 54 yards - -j avera S e " >J.f 

a. What by day-labour ; and what arc the wages by the day ? 
Surface-work, such as drilling ruts, patching small hollows, keeping it smooth by -the 
rake, clearing side-drains and water-outlets, and such odd jobs as" cannot rightly be 
estimated; and, occasionally, breaking a few stones smaller for ruts, &c. and removing dirt 
by teams. 

Wages of labourers to*, p' week. 

Na/*.«~Ten men are constantly employed by the day, besides occasional assistance 
taskmen. 



III. — What is paid for teams, and how many hours a day do they work i 
' All team work, excepting carrying away spoil, by the'load. Teams arc employed to carry 
dirt from streets and waste from the road by the day. s. d. 

For each horse ------- <j - p* day. 

The cart - , _ _ 

The driver - -- ,8— * 

. 71 - 



To this, add two more horses - 

For a team of 3 horses and one driver ■ - • - u 8 

The day in the yoke is 8 hours. 

IV. — What quantity of statute duty is performed upon the road ? 

Dayi Stat Duty. CMipontion. 

1. Parish of Dunstable pays 5 and £.4 2 6 

9. - ditto - Kensworth - - - - - 44 — 4 14 4J 

3. - ditto - Coddington - - - - 60 — 6 16 a 

4. - ditto - Harpeuden - - - - - -49 — 513 8 



5. - ditto - Flamstead - - - - - 75 — 8 18 ;J 

6. - ditto - Red bourn - - - - 94 — 12 5 5 

7. The hamlet of Humbershore in the parish of Studham, 6 — 238 



: - Total - - - 333 — 44 14 5 

Note: — The Surveyor employs all the statute duty teams in removing spoil banks from 
the sides of the road, by which the quantity of day-labour is increased. 

V. — How far are the general rules complied with ? 

1 . Form; ■ — Very great progress has been made in perfecting the shape of the road, by lifting 
it, making the repairs with new, well-broken stones, and defining the breadth by side 
drains. The workmen are now employed in shaping the sides, and there is every prospect 
of its being completed during the present season. A very good alteration has been made 
on the top of the bank, to the eastward of Dunstable, at the Crescent Inn, by cutting off 
about three feet; and another at the Chequers Inn, Flamstead, by widening the road there. 

2. Drainage: — Much pains has been bestowed in under-draining, chiefly by faggots, on, 
both sides of the Pack horse Inn, particularly along the valley between it and Market-street, 
and the road there is now sound and good. The road has also been a little raised and the 
sides and watercourses kept clear^ in the valley to the eastward of Flamstead, Chequers Inn ; 
and in passing the mill-pool at Redbourn mill, the valley has been raised and proper culverts 
made; all the other culverts appear to be doing their work properly. In descending to 
Redbourn, the southern side drain has been deepened a little, and filled with large flints; 
this plan has been recommended for all the sides where there is danger of their being poached 
by cattle, and also that all places where water stands along the sides of the road be properly 
filled up, made smooth, and regular declivities from them given. 

3. Trees and fences : —The road is a good deal shaded by a small wood near Dunstable gate, 
and by another at the turn of the road on the bank to the eastward of Flamstead valley. 
Hedge-row trees on the summit to the westward of Redbourn, and between Redbourn and 
the mill, grow much too near the road ; a lew between Redbourn mill and the end of the 
Trust may also be noticed. A large portion of the hedges have been cut in consequence of 
the intimation, but part still remains, which must be attacked next season. 

4. Materials, preparation of : — All the gravel now used for the road is well cleaned, and 
the flints are generally properly broken whenever they stand the hammer. It may be observed, 
Itowever, that some of the workmen are not so attentive as they ought to be, to break them 
equally and sufficiently small, particularly the best materials, which are frequently left too 
large on accouut of their hardness. 

343. 5. Materials, 
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5. Materials, disposition of: — Formerly the whole surface of the road was repaired with 
gravel, the use of which is now nearly totally abandoned, excepting for the sides; tlie 
middle is repaired with broken flints, wliich, in many case*, are also used fur the *ides, and 
even laid us far as the side drains. 



6. Management of labour: — Piece work has been pretty generally introduced, and good 
work thereby procured. By due attention to the days-men, they have acquired considerable 
proficiency in doing their work neatly And readily ; and the Surveyor has superior hands to 
whom he entrusts the execution of certain portions of the works, for which they are accouut- 



SAINT ALBAN'S and SOUTH MIMS' TRUST, from Pondyarda to Hadley Pillar. 

■ 

(Mr. James M'An am. General Surveyor; William Hioos, Sub-surveyor.) 
I. Materials. 

1. Gravel : — The gravel pits now used are as follow : 
1 . ShafTord pit, about a quarter of a mile from the road, and north of it, 
3. Ringsbury pit, at the western end of Saint Alban's. 

3. Mr. Gough's pit, nbout three quarters of a mile to the eastward of St. Alban's Gates, 
north of road and near it. 

4. Mr. Bunn's pit, about two miles east of St. Alban's, and quarter of a mile north of road. 

5. Mr. Alexander's pit, about two miles and half ditto ditto, and. quarter of a mile south 
of road ■ -> 

6. Mr. Bunn's pit, about half a mile from London Colney, and about half a mile north 
of road. 

7. Mr. Lingham's pit, about half a mile above ditto, and about half a mile north of road. 

8. Mr. Withers' pit, on the west of Ridge Hill, and about three quarters of a mile ditto. 

9. Lord Hardwicke's pit, top of Ridge Hill, and about half a mile ditto. 

to. Captain Heron's pit, east of Ridge Hill, and about half a mile south of road. 
11. Mr Ward's pit, near South Minis, and about quarter a mile ditto. 
18. MrGiddon's pit, about two miles and a quarter ditto. 

13. Mr. Robarts' pit, further end of Mims Wash, about three quarters of a mile ditto. 

14. Hadley pit, Mr. Taylor's, about one mile and a quarter ditto. 

Pits. *. a*. 

Digging, sifting and sorting, N" 1, a. 5, 6. 11, n - - at - 10 p' yd. 

- 3»4 - - - - - ~ 9 

- - - 1,1 



1 9, 



10. 14 - - - - 1 - 

13- .----12 

Second sifting, from 4 A to 6d. - - - - - average - 5 
Breaking, paid for tbe whole - - - - * ' - - . - 10 



Filling and cartage of - N" 9, 3, 4, 5, 6 - - - - 1 - 

— - - - - 7. 10. 13- - - - t 3 

— - - - - 1.8- - - - 1 « 

— - - - - 9. 11- - - - - -11 

— «■ m , m |2 - - - u • - 3 — 

14- - - a 5 

To the above prices for digging must be added the damages to land besides roads. 

For meadow land - — 5 p' yd. 

For arable ditto - - - % - - - - 3 J 

Note.— All the pits, excepting 5 and 10, hare a light cover from one foot and a half to 
three feet, 3 and 10 from eight to nine feet; in N"* 1, a. 3 and 9. the gravel is from nine to 
twelve feet deep, all the rest from two feet and a half to six feet. The breakable port in the 
first six pits varies from one-fifth to one-third of tbe heap, and all the rest about ,« B leaving i| 
gravel. In pits N*1 to 7. the gravel is more easily cleaned than in the remaining pit*, 
which are more clayey and loamy. . - • l , >• : 

it. Field, stones or pebbles: > , .. 

In the district about Mima and Ridge, stones, are picked ffooa the grounds and are got 
for the road, to tbe distance of about two miles from it; very few of these stones have bceu 
procured by the Surveyor, not more than forty loads. He is in future to procure as niaoy 
as he can. *• ■ • 

Delivered on the road by the load of 1 4 yard at 4s. - - - 3 3 p' yd. 
Breaking - - - - - - - - - *o 

Nors.— The bulk of the above materials are easily reducible to sand. Flints whtch^break 
into piecer, having angles 45" or upwroxls, arc generally good. 

3. Quarry nones:— None in this Trust. ..■ • r ; v \ «..;.=-■« 

II. What 
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: . II.— What part of the work is performed by contract ; and what are the price* of 
contract work f 

' 1. Digging, sifting, sorting, breaking and carriage of materials, are performed by con- 
tract, and the prices are stated above. . j 

2. Lifting, shaping the road, breaking the old stones, and sowing the pieces over the 
road, so as to give the workable part equal strength, at first 2 d. per square yard was given* 
now from li^. to id. average \ \d. per square yard. 

3. Scraping the road is done by the pole of 5| yards, and costs id. to id. average if f 

per pole. ■ * 

What part of the work is performed by the day i 
Shovelling up gravel, trimming and levelling the sides for laying down gravel, raking 
the surface of the road, letting off water and stopping low places, breaking odd lots of flints, 
and other jobs that, occur and require immediate attention, but cannot be estimated. 

What are the wages by the day 1 
The wages vary according to the demand for labour in the different seasons of the year. 

$. d. 

Earlier in the season - - * ' r r . - • li - p* week. 

In May - -- - 10 6 

In harvest - • - i 5 - , . 

III. — What is paid for teams ? ■■'*«* 
. Contract, excepting odd jobs; for three horses, two carts and one man - 15 - p' day 

How maoy hours a day do they work ? 
They work irom six in the morning till three in the afternoon without intermission, being 
nine hours. | 

IV. — What stature duty is performed upon the road ? 
There is neither statute duty nor composition money allotted for the mail road in this 



V.— How far are the general rules complied with ? 

1. Form : — The transverse, convex shape of the road surface is eliptical, and with few 
exceptions, this shape is very regularly preserved. The side drains may be from 6 to 9, of 
average say 8 inches below the level of the middle. A regular breadth of driving, or car- 
riage way, cannot be kept, the road being in many places confined in very narrow hollow 
ways ot'from 4 to 7 or 8 feet below the natural surface of the ground, and between high, 
close laid mud banks. Where there is room for it the breadth has been extended irregu- 
larly, and is not defined by uniform side drains. In some places the road is only 27 feet in 
breadth between the water channels, or side drains, and in others it is extended to 37 feet. 

2. Drainage \ — Due attention has been given to this important branch by keeping the 
cross drains in good order, clearing out the sides neatly, and with proper inclinations 
longitudinally, and maintaining the surface smooth, aud with a proper transverse 
convexity. 

3. Trees and fences A small grove of large trees, and some hedge-rows, thick set, standing 
higher than the road, on the south side, to the eastward of Pondyards, do much injury to 
the road. Before reaching and in passing St. Alban's cricket-ground, the high banks of the 
very narrow hollow way, also stand, thick with hedge-row trees. Along part of the hollow 
way between London Colney aud the bottom of Kidge Hill, the high banks are similarly 
covered. Between South Mims and Mims Wash, the road is encumbered in the same way ; 
also in rising from the Wash to Dancer's Hill, both, principally on the south side of the 
road. In passing Wrotham Park, rising to Kits End Hill, and for the greatest part of the 
way to the termination of the Trust at Hartley Obelisk, the road is kept in a very wet state 
after rains, by large trees on the grounds and in the hedges. 

The hedges have been kept low, in general, but still a portion remains uncut. 

4. Materials, preparation of : — The gravel is sifted, and the large materials are separated 
from the amaH, at the -pits ami the stones axe afterwards very well broken. After the 
gravel has been; carried to tlte side of the read, and allowed time to become dry, it is sifted 
a second time,. The. orders of jhe Surveyor are, that it be drawn into thin layers, so as to .dry 
it urore effectually* and loosen the adhering sand or-jclay, aad to be careful in sif'tmg it.wjelL. 
Still it is «Qt cleaned so completely as^eoojd.. he wished* Perhaps sieves a little widejc 
between the wires, which would uot be so easily choked by the clayaud sand, might be 
usee witii oeiicr ettcct. - • 1 * *x » 

A considerable portion of the gravel alone the road has been spread thinly ort theoutside 
br it, a part scattered Over the side drain* or Water ehannels, and some lies in the channels. 
This ought to he avoided where there is rpoiA for it on the sides, and the sides should be 
neatly levelled for the purposed Wherever there is not room, recesses should be. cut in -the. 
side banks to hold sufficient quantities, and the side drains kept completely dear. ' " ' 

5. Materials, application of : — The smoothness of the surface of the road, in general, is 
a proof that the materials have been carefully applied, and kept in their places by repeated 
ratings and by scraping off- the puddle, It may. he observed, however, that maus. care. 
ought to be taken to lay the centre part of the road with broken metal, and the sides only 
with gravel. For want of this precaution the middle is dusty, and heavy in wet weather, 
which never can be cured by raking and scraping, so long as small gravel, in a dirty state, 

S43. E« '* 
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is applied. In tereral places the broken materials have been extended irregularly, too near 
the sides where carriages never go, and where the breadth is 30 feet or move. 

Thiuy feet, well kept, is a proper breadth, and the middle 18 feet ought always to he of 
the bi-i picked materials. 

The water channels, or side drains, ought to )>e made sound by inferior large stones, laid 
to a sufficient depth, aud covered with gravel of the weakest soru 

6. Management of labour: — The labourers, as far as possible, have been employed bji 
contract, and the execution of (heir Work attended to. Careful, industrious bands have bi 
selected for day-work, and proper notice token of their time, and the work performed. 



OH Wednesday, 29th May, went along on the Edgeware Road, from St. Alban's, 
by St. Michael's, St. Stephen's, &c. to Radlett. This road has been made with excellent 
flints and some pebbles, and is hard and pretty smooth. In all the cuttings observed 
rough Bints of pretty large sizes, imbedded in the day and earth of the bide banks, 
and also lying on the surface of the adjoining fields, and was told at Radlett that some 
flint pits were open in that neighbourhood. This is about 4 miles from Mims on the road 
by Shealcy Hill. Prom Radleft rode across towards Shenley Hill. On the summit, about 
♦ furlongs from Radlett, to. mil a labourer digging and screening gravel in Oldenham Lodge 
Pit, belonging to Mr. Mason. In this pit flint gravel of large size is gbt in abundance, 
but no rough flints. The labourer said he knew of no rough flint pits between Oldenham and 
She 11 ley Hill. At Ncwbrie'* farm-houses was informed that some stones, by them called 
mother stone, were got with the chalk dug for lime by the Earl of Portsmouth. Went to 
the place pointed out, and saw the stones. They arc a close concretion of round fljm 
atones aud gravel, such as are seen at St. Alban's, &c. and would make excellent bottoming. 
The quantity got is inconsiderable, not more than 2 loads. This may be fully 3$, say 4 
miles from Mims. Observed a number of rough flints on Lord Portsmouth's fields, which 
had been laid on with the chalk. Opposite Porter's garden, (Luke White, Esq.) iu a field 
occupied by Mr. Lipscombe, either his own or belonging to a Mr. Grant, found a pit, which 
had been dug to a considerable depth, with water in it. A small seam of gravel is seen near 
the surface, and below it sandy clay, white, yellow and brown; below the clay, stones 
exacthy similar to the best brown kind at Brickhill and neigh bourhood appear, and one 
Tolled down into the water. This stone lies on the bed in large masses ; but in place of a 
straight, stratified surface, it resembles that of the largest rough flints, though not so 
irregular or deeply indeuted. It commences at 4 feet from the top of the pit, but being 
covered in front with rubbish, could form no idea of iu depth. If found in sufficient 
quantities, it would make excellent bottoming. The pit may be 3§ miles from Mims. If 
gravel Was the object in opening this pit, it must have been left on account of the clay and 
sandstone formation. Called upon Mr. White's gardener, and was directed by him to a 
Mr. Lord, Shenley Hill. Mr. Lord had not seen the stone before, but said there was stone 
nt Wellend Pits of the sandstone kind. Examined Wellend Pits, and although the clay 
**&s similar to that above the sandstone, yet could only find small thin pieces of pure white 
sandstone among the gravel. The gravel is large, but may be about 3 miles or more from 
Minis. Called at the Swan Inn, Wellend, and on all the farmers between Shenley Hill and 
Burnet, and was informed that no flints of the rough, large kind could be got, excepting 
what were produced out of the chalk mines aud pits at Olney and Rabley lime kilns, and 
these were bought by the people in the country for paving their courts, gate-ways, &c. 
•bout their houses. On my way passed Trotter's Pit on Shenley Hill. This may be 
$ miles from Mims or Dancer's Hill. The gravel is good, and about one-fourth, after 
-being sifted, may be broken. Observed on the road from Shenley Hill and Ridge to 
Barney that in the side banks, where the ground for the road had been cut, hardly any 
flints of consequence could be seen. Passed on to Barnet Common, and upon the road, ob- 
served the gravel got there. It appeared good, and a considerable portion nt to be broken. 

Returned by Ridge, about one mile from Mims, and examined some very good flints, 
.mixed with pebbles, which had been brought upon the road there. Upon inquiry found 
they had been picked front the ineodows and fields about Ridge, and could be got in con- 
siderable quantities there and about Minis. Called at the house of the overseer of the 
parish voadsnt Ridge, but he was not at home. Mentioned this to the Sub-surveyor, aud he 
said he bad lately got a quantity of picked stones, and would continue to procure as many 
more as he possibly could. Called upon Mr. Reynolds, of Rabley lime-works, about three 
quarters of a mile from Ridge Hill. He asks 9*. per load for the flints got out ff bis mines, 
laid down at Mims. Saw the flints; they are oi' excellent quality, but the quantity lie 
could furnish would not go far in making a new road. Mr. Reynolds said, that a con- 
siderable quantity of flints, abd some pebbles, might be picked from the fields in the proper 
season. Returned from Rabley, by Bridge Hill, ts> St. Alban's. 



WHETSTONE TRU&T.-JFtom Hadlqy Obelisk \q Highgatc Gate House. 
Mr. James Mac An AM, General Surveyor.; WiWAM Hjc.os, Sub-surveyor. 
I. Materials. 
1 . Gravel.— The gravel pits now used are as follow 
1. Pit : — Barnet common, close to the read. ... , r> 

*. Ditto:'— Mr. Hat field's, about one mile aud a quarter from the road, and on the 
southern side of it. ........ ^ 

ft- P^: 
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3. Pit: — Mr. Dickson's, about a quarter of a mile below Whetstone, and on the southern 
of th« road. 

4. Ditto :— Mr Wilkinson's, about three quartersof a mile above ditto, and on ditto. 

5. Ditto:— Mr. Taylor's, about three quarters of a mile, or one mile and a quarter above 
ditto, and on ditto. 

6. Ditto:— Mr. Brewster's, about two miles and a half from road at Bald Faced Stag, pc 
near Fjnchley, and on ditto. 

7. Ditto : — Miss Leach's, about one mile from road at ditto, and north of road. 

Pits. s. d. 

Digging, sifting, and sorting - N° 1, - - - - J 3 p' yard. 

— 2. - - - .-jo — 

------ 3. 1 2 — 

— - - - 4i $• - " " » - — 

— - - - - - 6. 1 10 — 
------ 7. 22 

Breaking the large out of all the pits - - - - - 1, — — 
Second sifting, varying from 4 d. to 6 d. p* yard, average - 5 — 

The damages to land for every yard of gravel dug, is - - - 9 — 
The above pus to N* 6, vary from 2 to 6 feet of earth above the gravel. 

- Ditto - N«6 and 7, th* gravel is under 18 feet of earth, and 5 to 6 feet of; 
gravel. 

The depth of gravel in the whole varies from 3 to 7 J feet. 

The Surveyor, from his experience, estimates the quantity of breakable in the whole of 
luepits to tV part, or U of small gravel. 

The Surveyor procured a quantity of Scots stone, and has laid them on about the end 
of the archway road. 

Cost - 6 s. 6 d. per ton, or 7 s. 8 d. per yard. 
Breaking 3s. -d. — or 3*. 6d. — 
Twenty-three feet to the ton. They ate found to aiuwer welL 

II. Contract Work. 

t. What part of the work is performed by contract; and wh«t are the prices of 
contract work r 

_ 1. Digging, sifting, sorting, breaking, and carting materials, are performed by contract* 
and the prices are stated above. 

' 2. Lifting the road to the depth of from 3 to € inches, raking off all the large stones and 
breaking them, shaping the road, and scattering over it equally the broken stones, from id, 
to 2 <L average 1 J o*. per square yard. 

3. Scraping the road is done at frpra t d. to 1 {d. p* pole of 5} yards. 

2. What part is performed by the day, and what are die wages by the day? 
Shovelling up gravel, trimming and levelling the sides, raking the surface of the road, 
letting off water, picking up flints, and breaking them, and other odd jobs that may occur, 
-are done by the day. 

The wages vary at different seasons of the year. s. d. 

Prom ios. od. to ia#. or say average - - - * 11 j p'w«ek. 
And in harvest - - - - - - 15 *• — 

III~~What is paid for teams i 
All the work is done by -contract, excepting odd jobs ; and for these, 4 bones, 2 carts, and 
i man, » 1. par day. 

How many hours, a day do they work f 
Ft/am 6 in the morning tril 3 m the afternoon without intermission, or 9 hoars per day. 



I W- What statute duty is performed upon the road ? 
Neither statute duty nor composition money is paid on this Trust. 

— How far are the general rules complied with i 
1. Form : — The transverse surface of the road is convex and eliptical, -and the side* may 
be about 8 incites of average depth below the level of the middle. The breadth between 
the side drains varies from 30 t o ^7 feg|. On Barnet Common it is about 36 feet. 

a. Drainage: — The cross drains have been kept in proper order, the side drains are 
ear, with regular longitudinal inclinations, and the surface smooth and convex. 

3. Trees and fences:— In the valley between Barnet and Whetstone, and rising to 
Whetstone, some trees grow too near the road, and also between the Bald Faced Stag aud 
tbe end of the archway road. 

The hedges in genera) are kept low. 

4. Materials, preparation of : — The gravel is sifted and sorted at the pits j the two sorts 
are then carried to the sides of the road, where the stones are well broken, and the gravel, 
after being dried, is sifted a second time. 

5. Materials, disposition of : — The general surface of the road indicates great attention 
to neatness in the disposition of the materials, bat still every effort should be made to procure 
hard breakable flints or pebbles for the middle part, in place of the gravel now used, which 
so soon grinds into dust and puddle. 
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la conclusion it may be remarked, 

i. Care has been taken to avoid any interference nn pleasant to the different Surveyors, 
or to the Trusts to which they belong, and a single instance of it has not occurred. 

All the Surveyors were furnished with conies of the road rules, drawn up for their instruc- 
tion. These they perused with attention, and have, by degrees, been con forming to them, , 
and to the explanations and directions given them personally, in the presence of the work- 
men, and in writing, in as far as their means allowed. 

Many of the labourers, now trained to do their work in a superior manner, and to break 
the stones well, have begun to vie with each other who shall have the best and neatest 
road. 

s. Field stones and pebbles, quarry stones, and the large stones separated from the gravel, 
are now, with few exceptions, the material used for the middle part of the road, and the 
inferior stone and smaller gravel are almost entirely confined to the sides. 

Still more labour ought to be bestowed in the quarries and pits, and nothing carted there- 
from which is not calculated to make the part of the road to which it is applied perfect. 

In the counties of Salop and Stafford, the cinders from the iron works, now used in 
repairing part of the roads, are only fit for bottoming and the sides. Good stone only, 
though obtained at a great expense, should be laid on the middle. 

3. The road-level has done much good by giving a just knowledge of the right shape ; 
but its use has been circumscribed, owing to the former weak and very dirty state of the 
scanty portion of stones and gravel made use of in repuiring the middle, and the total want 
of them upon the sides. A road in this condition, perfectly shaped, cannot remain so, but 
is cut and poached to pieces in wet weather. The great exertions now making in ail the 
Trust* to widen the middle and strengthen the sides, by materials pruper for each, will soon f 
enable them to give, and maintain the prescribed shape. 

4. Contract work is now adopted for almost every article that can be properly estimated. 

5. A journal has been kept ; communication maintained with the Trusts and the Surveyors ; 
plans, estimates and specifications made for widening narrow places and reducing inclina- 
tions, in terms of the instructions. 

The destructive effects of trees, tall hedges, and their high natnral and artificial banks, 
on the sides of the road, cannot be too often noticed* and the removal of them too strongly 
recommended. Every description of plants put into a hedge forms a part of it, and when 
one species only is used it is called a beech, elm, or holly hedge accordingly. If hedges of 
this kind were allowed to rise to their natural height, on the sides of a road, because the 
plants composing them are denominated trees, the intention of the legislature, in granting 
powers to Trustees to cut down hedges to a prescribed height, would be frustrated. 

The same observation applies to hedges composed of a variety of plants; all of which, 
without distinction of species, fall under the powers granted to the Trustees, of cutting theui 
down to the height of five feet above the middle of the road. 

The powers granted to Trustees, of lopping trees, can have no reference whatever to 
hedges, but to the plantations along the sides of the road, of which, the outside branches 
being uocunfiued, overhang and do it very great injury. 

The practice of planting hedges on the tops of natural banks, and of raising high artificial 
banks for them, has unintentionally operated, in a great degree, to the destruction of roads ; 
and has, also, prevented Trustees from exercising their powers, in keeping them at the said 
height of five feet above the road. 

A single row of white, or hawthorn, is the best hedge for the side of a road ; perhaps the 
best in every case. The plants, placed at the distance of four inches, never become so 
thick in the stem, the hedge occupies the least possible space, is kept clean at a small 
expense, can be cut to a narrower top, and is thus less liable to be broken by the weight 
of snow. 

The border for them, in cuttings, should be brought to the level of the road. 

These evils have arisen to great magnitude over the kingdom, and now demand the 
most serious attention of those empowered, by existing laws, to remedy them, in which, it 
is to be hoped, the landed interest will soon cordially join, for their own benefit, and for the 
good of the Public. 

June J, 182a. John Eastoa, 
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FIFTH REPORT. 



The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the state 
of the Roads from London to Holyhead, and from Chester to 
Holyhead ; into the regulations for conveying His Majesty's 
Mail between London and Dublin, and between the Northern 
Parts of England and Dublin, and between Dublin and the 
interior of Ireland ; and into the state of the Mail Coach 
Roads in Ireland; and to report their Observations thereupon, 
together with the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, 

from time to time, to the House; Have agreed to the 

following REPORT. 

YOUR Committee, since they presented to the House their Second 
Report, have prosecuted the inquiry, then only just begun, into the 
important subject of Steam Boats. 

The first instance of applying Steam to vessels, is that which occurred 
in 1736\ when Mr. Hull obtained letters patent for the construction of a See App. p. i. of 
Steam Boat for towing Vessels in and out of port. The application of ££JlS5Jj£ th6 
paddle wheels, now so generally adopted, appears to have been originally 
suggested by this patent. Mr. Hull proposed to employ the atmospheric 
engine of Newcomen, which by means of a crank, communicating with 
the working beam, imparted a rotary action to the wheels and paddles 
which were placed at the bow of the vessel. Next in succession were the 
experiments of the Duke of Bridgewater, to use Steam Boats for towing 
Barges on Canals; and then came those of Mr. Miller, of DalsWinton 
in the county of Dumfries, in a double vessel with the wheel in the middle. lb. p. 57. 
But after Mr. Hull, the Marqtiis de Jouffiroy unquestionably holds the 
most distinguished rank in the list of practical engineers, who have added 
to the value of the invention : In 1781, be constructed a Steam Boat at 
Lyons of 140 feet in length ; and with this, he made several successful 
experiments on the River Soane. In 1795, Lord Stanhope constructed a 
boat to be moved by Steam. In 1801 Mr. Symington tried a boat that 
was propelled by Steam on the Forth and Clyde navigation. Still no prac- 
tical uses resulted from any of these attempts. It was not till the year 
1807j when the Americans began to use Steam Boats on their 1 rivers, that 
their safety and utility was first proved. But the whole merit of construct- 
ing these Boats is due to natives of Great Britain; Mr. Henry Bell, of 
Glasgow, gave the first model of them to Mr. Fulton, and went over to 
America, to assist him in establishing them ; and Mr. Fulton got the en- 
gines he used in his first Steam Boat on the Hudson river* from Messrs! See Mr. Watft 
fioukon and Watt. Steam navigation seems to have made great progress Lettcr « p- a, °- 
from this time in America. It appears from the Report of the Select see evidence of 
Committee of the Session of 1817, on this subject, that there were then Mr - Seth Hunt 
seventeen large Steam Boats in constant employment on the American see Partington, 
rivers, besides ferry boats ; a list of Steam Boats has been published by p- 6 7 
Mr. Robinson, that shows that on the Mississippi alone, the tonnage of 
those in work at present, amounts to 7,259 tons, and of those building to pig* 238. 
5,995 tons. There are now, in all, about 300 Steam Boats in use in America. 
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an engine of four horse power, to navigate the Clyde between Glasgow 
and the Helensburgh Baths, established by him on an extensive scale. 
The success of this experiment led to the constructing of several Steam 
Boats, by other persons, of larger dimensions and with greater steaming 
power ; these having superseded Mr. Bell's small Boat in the Clyde, it 
was enlarged, and established as a regular Packet between Glasgow and 
the western end of the Caledonian Canal at Fort William, by way of the 
Crinan Canal in Argyleshire. Mr. Bell about the same time constructed 
the Stirling Castle Steam Boat, and employed her on the river Forth, 
between Leith and Stirling ; he afterwards took her to Inverness, 
where she has been for two years plying between that town and Fort 
Augustus, going seven miles by the Caledonian Canal, and twenty 
three miles along Loch Ness. Many other Boats were successfully 
established about this time on the Forth and Clyde, and several on 
the rivers lay, Thames, Mersey and Hum be r, and between South- 
ampton and the Isle of Wight ; but it was not till the year 1818, that 
a Steam Boat was made use of to perform regular voyages at sea. In this 
Mr. Napier's year the Rob Roy, of ninety tons, built by Mr. Denny of Dumbarton, and with 
Answers, p. 934. an engine of thirty-horse power, made by Mr. Napier of Glasgow, plied 
regularly between Greenock and Belfast, and proved the practicability of 
extending the use of the Steam Engine to Sea Navigation. In the year 
1819* the Talbot, of one hundred and fifty tons, built by Messrs. Wood, 
with two thirty-horse engines made by Mr. Napier, plied daily betweei- 
Holyhead and Dublin, throughout the whole summer and autumn, and 
successfully encountered many severe gales. In the year 1820, the Ivanhoe, 
of one hundred and seventy tons, built by Mr. J. Scott, with two thirty-horse 
engines made by Mr. Napier, was established on the same station ; and 
in 1821, the Postmasters General introduced Steam Boats at Holyhead 
and Dover for the conveyance of the Mails. During these three last yean, 
the Belfast, Robert Bruce, Waterloo, Eclipse, Superb, Majestic, and 
Cambria were constructed, of large tonnage, and with engines of great 
power, for conveying; passengers between Greenock and Belfast and 
Liverpool; between Liverpool and Dublin; and between Liverpool and 
Bagilt in Flintshire. All these vessels, except the Cambria and Belfast, were : 
constructed in the Clyde. In the year 1821, the City of Edinburgh 
and Mountaineer were established to go between London and Leith ; and, 
in the present year, there have already beeu fitted for sea the St. Patrick 
See App. p. 198, and St. George, at Liverpool ; the James Watt, for the Leith and London 
< otHt Sdi*Sic*e d 8tat ' 0n » tne Swift, to go between Brighton and Dieppe ; the Sovereign and 
v<*»eis. and for Union, between Dover and Calais ; and the Lord Melville, to go regularly 
the names «f the between London Bridge and Calais ; twelve more are in hand, and will be 
makers! * nR ' ne completed this summer. Ferry Boats propelled by Steam, sufficiently 
< •- commodious to cajry carriages, horses and cattle, have been established 
with great public utility on the Tay between Dundee and Fifeshire ; at 
the Queen's Ferry, in Scotland; on the Severn, the Mersey and the 
H umber, and at other ferries. 

see App.. No. 1. \ n the Appendix there is a list which has been made by Mr. Field, of al! 

the Steam Boats which have been built in the United Kingdom, showing; 
their tonnage * and the power of their engines ; the names of the builders'' 
and of the engine makers ; the date of their being launched, and also the ' 
station, where they ply ; firom this list it appears, that in the space of * 
veiy nor years the public have been accommodated, in all directions, with 
*' " ■ r " 1 thia safcy rapid and economical mode of conveyance. 

• Tbe tonnaga of Steam vessels in this Report and in the Tabto in the Appettdix, No. '» ««aUt*<l 
according , to, <h« customary method of calculating it ic other v«sseli.«— The way «f calculating ti** 
tonnage of Steam Boats is upecially regulated hy 59 Geo. 3, c. 5. ■ 

The 
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The experience of what Steam Boats have performed, is folly sufficient 
to place beyond all doubt their safety even in the most tempestuous wea- 
ther. The Rob Roy plied two winters between Greenock and Belfast, 
and last winter between Dover and Calais ; the Eclipse plied the whole s «« Mr « Napier* 
of last winter between Glasgow and Belfast, and the Cambria between etlCT ' p * a33 ' 
Liverpool and Bagilt ; a Steam Boat has plied regularly, through all seasons, 
between New York, the Havannah and New Orleans ; all the other Steam 
Boats which have been used at sea have been exposed to numerous severe 
gales. But the trial which the Holyhead Steam Boats went through during 
the last tempestuous winter, from the nature of the service requiring them 
to go to sea at a fixed hour every day, proves that Steam Boats, when pro- 
perly constructed, are able to go to sea when Sailing Vessels could not, and 
that in some respects they possess, in very bad weather, advantages over 
Sailing Vessels. The following extracts from the evidence of Captain Rogers 
is quite conclusive as to the power and safety of Steam Boats at sea. 

" Q. Have you had full trial of the Steam Packets, with respect to gales 
of wind ? — A. Yes, in every way. I crossed in the Meteor, on the 5th of 
February, in the heaviest sea I have seen during eight years I have been 

on the station. Q. Have the Steam Packets sailed regularly during 

the whole winter?— A. Except a very few days; I have seen them go 
several times when Sailing Packets could not.— — Q. Have you found that 
the Steam Packets built under the inspection of the Navy Board are as 

safe as any vessel you ever navigated ? — A. Certainly. Q. Is there any 

danger, in your opinion, to be apprehended from them as Steam Vessels ? 
— A. No.— — Q. Are you of opinion, that in the event of the engine fail- 
ing, with the assistance of sails and the anchor you may keep a Packet Pase 1+> 
in perfect safety? — A. There is no doubt of it; by putting two cables 
together, which she has on board, she would ride out any gale in the 

Channel as easy as a glove. Q. Are the Committee to understand 

your opinion to be, that in any weather, however severe, the Steam Boats 
will stand that weather as well as any Sail Boat?— A. Yes, in any wind ; 
the more wind the better for the Steam Boats ; that is where they show 

their superiority. Q. In the heaviest gale that could blow, you would 

rather be in a Steam Packet than a Sailing Packet ? — A. Yes ; that is, in 

a vessel of our construction. Q. Have you found, in blowing weather, 

that the vessel works at all, either inside or out? — A. No, not at all; 

I do not see it in the least, not a single thing, she is as solid as a wall. 

Q. Was the last winter a worse winter than usual?— A. I have heard it 
said that, it has been the worst winter for fifty years ; Lloyd's have paid 

more this winter than ever they did. Q. Can you carry one boat on 

each quarter? — A. We can carry two, but all that is lumber ; we never 
think of being drowned or burnt now." In another place Captain Rogers 
says, " I never read a hovel before I was on board a Steam Packet, and 
I go down now frequently and read for an hour or two." Pase * 45 ' 

The following extracts from the answers of the other Holyhead Captains, 
corroborate the evidence of Captain Rogers. Captain Goddard saya, page 414. 
** These vessels by their performances through the past winter, have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations ; and certainly have made pas- 
sages across the Channel, when the Sailing Packets would have found 
extreme difficulty to have accomplished them ; and in so short a period' 
of time as places their performance beyond the necessity of comparison to 
establish their great superiority." Captain Skinner says, " I am of Pap to*, 
opinion, a Steam Packet of about one hundred and eighty tons burthen, 
form similar to that of the Meteor, with a little liner entrance and strength 
of building, with masts and sails the same, would be the best ; a vesserof 
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thatdei»rij*i<¥i wuld be able to make a voyage, when it ms fit weather 
1W any other vessel to put to sea." Captain Davie* aaya, " the tiro vessels 
on tfei* station feave answered wowierfiiily well." 

The testimony of the Holyhead commanders is not only extremely 
important, in consequence 01 the experience they have had of the per- 
formance of the Steam Packets during the last winter, but also because 
it is to be recollected, that even after the Talbot and Ivanhoe had been 
on the station, it was their opinion that no vessel could perform the 
winter service with safety but sailing Cutters, such as the old Holyhead 
Packet*. This opinion it was natural they should entertain, knowing so 
well as tliey did, the heavy seas and desperate gales which frequently pre- 
vail for weeks together in the Irish Channel. But the trial of last winter 
having now brought them to acknowledge a change of opinion, this .cir- 
cumstance docs every thing that by possibility could be wanting to 
establish, upon the best authority, the safety and superiority of Steam 
Boat* for this service. 

Notwithstanding the great number of Steam Boats which have been 
constantly in use, in different parts of the kingdom, during the last ten 
years, very few accidents have occurred, and these few were chiefly owing 
to the novelty of the experiment : so many precautions are now taken 
that there is no reason to apprehend the recurrence of any serious acci- 
dents. The general use of low pressure boilers made of wrought iron or 
copper has removed the possibility of accidents from their bursting. 
If one of these boilers gives way, the materials do not fly, but are 
rent asunder. This part of the subject was very fully investigated by 
the Select Committee on Steam Navigation in 1817 ; and the evidence 
given before that Committee contains every thing that is necessary to 
remove all apprehensions of danger from the bursting of low pressure boilers. 
In respect to the furnaces, they are so constructed that there is no danger 
from fire, because there is water all round them. Mr, James Brown says, 
" 1 hardly think it possible that fire can take place, because the furnaces 
are completely surrounded with five inches of water round every part*" 
The coals are kept in iron cases so as to prevent all communication with 
the fires ; and if, in addition to these precautions, vessels are supplied with 
extinguishing fire engines, there is no danger of accidents from fire. It has 
been suggested, that Steam Vessels are not provided with a sufficient number 
of boats, and that an Act of Parliament should bq passed to require every 
vessel to carry a certain number, according to her tonnage : but i our Com- 
mittee, after the fullest consideration, are stronglv of opinion that the policy 
of avoiding to do any thing that could by possibility cieck the spirit of im- 
provement which now is so prevalent, and which promises «u«h great advan- 
tages to the public, is that which ought to be followed. It is to. be rem^nbered, 
that the expense of fitting out Steam Vessels is very beavy f and that proper 
experiments of new inventions cannot be made but with the risk of incurring 
considerable loss ; and as nothing would check the 2eal of those whp are 
disposed to. make such experiments so certainly as the meddling of oflujers 
exercising the powers of a regulating Act of Parliament, nothing could be 
more baneful than the interference of the Legislature with this new branch 
of science. The Ballast Office of Dublin brought a bill before the House of 
Commons last year, for the purpose of appointing inspectors over the 
Liverpool and Dublin Packets ; but the Chief Secretary of Ireland; 
Mr. want, very judiciously put a stop to its progress. Individual security 
in Steam Boats will always be sufficient!)'' provided for, by the interest o? 
the proprietors constantly contributing to lead them to do all those things 
which will best obtain the custom of the public. Competition in tjus 

case, 
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case, as in all others, will more effectually establish those precautions which 
are right to be taken, than the best devised regulations of an Act of 
Parliament. But at the same time that Your Committee decline to 
recommend any Legislative control, they are decidedly of opinion that the 
owners of Steam Vessels who omif to provide a sufficient number of boats, 
to secure the safety of their passengers, in case of any sudden accident, 
are guilty of great neglect, and not deserving of the countenance and sup- 
port of the public. Besides this precaution, in respect to Boats, there 
ought to be on board every Steam Boat, for the perusal of the passengers, 
a certificate of some experienced engineer, to testify the strength otthe 
boilers ; the sufficiency of the valves ; the safety of the furnaces, and the 
general good condition of the vessel and machinery. 

The speed and regularity with which Steam Boats perform their 
voyages, is the next point worthy of being brought under the notice of the 
House. 

The average length of the voyages of the Holyhead Packets, from the 1 App. No. a. 
1st of June 1831 to the 1st of June 1822, has been about seven hours and a 
half ; the average of the Sailing Packets was fifteen hours. Captain Percy, 
who commands the Hero London and Margate Packet, says, " We generally PaBe 151 
make the passage in seven hours and a half, the distance being eighty-four 
miles." Mr. James Brown says, " the Edinburgh Castle has gone from **" 149,1 ' 
London to Leith in fifty-eight hours, a distance of four hundred and fifty 
miles ; but that the James Watt is a fester vessel, her speed being ten miles 
an hour through still water, independent of wind and tide." Mr. Trail! 
states, that the Majestic has performed the voyage from Greenock to Liver- 
pool, a distance of two hundred and forty miles in twenty-two hours ; arid 
that the Saint Patrick came from Dublin to Liverpool, one hundred and thirty 
miles, in thirteen hours and a half, against a stiff breeze from the east. The 
Lord Melville goes from London Bndge to Calais in eleven or twelve hours. 
This great speed with which the voyages are made by Steam Boats, add* 
considerably to their superiority over other vessels in point of safety ; for 
in the same degree that the time occupied in performing a voyage is dimi- 
nished so is the risk of danger also to which passengers are exposed. 

It is now evident that the failure of all the early attempts to apply 
Steam to sea boats, was owing to their being built too scjuare ; to their 
want o# strength, and to the want of a sufficient quantity of steaming 
power. According as boats have been built with a form planned on better 
sailing principles, with greater strength of timber, and with engines of 
increased power, the progress of their success has exactly corresponded 
with these improvements. 

On referring to the list of Steam Boats in the Appendix, the Talbot and 
lvanhoe on the Holyhead station, and the Belfast, Eclipse, Superb, and 
Majestic on the Greenock and Liverpool passage, will be found to be 
the first strong and powerful Boats which were built, and they were 
the first that completely succeeded. The strength and power of the 
Holyhead Packets axe clearly the cause of their success ; and the still 
greater power which has been given to each of the new boats the St. Patrick 
and St. George, lately built at Liverpool, namely, of two fifty-five-honse 
engines', promises to make them superior to any or their predecessors. 

Your, Committee having thus briefly given a general description of the 
riuse and progress of Steam Navigation, will, now proceed to make such- 
observations, as the information they have obtained seems to justify* upon 
tbe mom scientific part of the subject ; and in doing this, tbay wi&divwkv 
founder, four, heads .;— 1st, The Form of the Vessel;— id, Her Stoengtn.;— 
3d, The Machinery 4th. Sails. 
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I. FORM OF VESSEL. » 

Page ho- Captain Rogers says, ** In building a Steam Boat she ought to have a 
fine entrance, and her bow to flear off, not to shove any water before her ; 
she should have a good line of bearing, and her transom pretty square, 
and not too high : the transom being square and low, and fine under, so 
as to give her a right line of bearing, will stop her pitching and rolling, 
and make her easy on the sea, and add to her speed." Captain Townley, 
who has been commanding Steam Boats, since 1819, between Dublin and 
107. Liverpool, says, '* As to form, a Steam Vessel should have an extreme 
fine entrance below, rise well forward, and flam off, so as to let her fall 
easy into the sea, and throw it off when steaming head to wind ; she 
should have but little rise of floor, so as to be pretty flat under the engines, 
and run off as clean as possible abaft: I approve of giving them a good 
deal of rake forward." Captain J. Hamilton, of the Arrow Post Office 

Page 1209. Dover Packet, recommends for wet harl>ours " a vessel with a rising floor 
about three inches hollow, to prevent her rolling ; fair and easy curved 
water-lines; the stem to rake well, which makes her easy, going head to' 
sea ; the stern post to stand square to the keel, and to draw from seven 
feet nine inches to eight feet water." Mr. John Scott, ship builder at 

Page « 16. Greenock, says, " I have continued to make the fore body of my vessels 
very fine, with a good entry, which I have always found made the vessel 

Page tii. sail faster, and easier impelled." Messrs. Maudslay and Field say, " The 
form of a Steam Vessel under water should be that of the fastest schooner, 
bold at the bows, the whole vessel rising but little out of the water ; the 
sponcings, or projecting work on the sides, added to the proper body of 
the vessel, and rising from the water-line at an angle nowhere exceeding 
forty degrees from the perpendicular of the side ; the bulwarks, wheel 
cases, and all the exterior of the vessel, smooth and free from projections 

Page t«s. that would hold the wind." Messrs. J. and C. Wood, say, ** The vessel 
should be formed with a fine entrance and run ; sharp raking bow, both 
below and above ; a broad transom not too high placed ; a good rise in 
the floor, limited by the draught of water and the occasion of taking the 
ground. 

II. STRENGTH OF THE VESSEL. 

The regularity, speed and safety with which the Holyhead S team Boats 
crossed the Irish Channel, throughout the whole of last winter, are the best 
evidence of the vast importance of great strength "in the construction of this 
description of Vessels. Captain Rogers says, that he would rather be in a 
Steam Boat, in the heaviest gale that could blow, than in a Sailing Packet, 
if constructed like the Holyhead Steam Boats ; and it is evident, from 
his whole testimony, that the great confidence he places in them is on 
Page 140. account of their prodigious strength. He says, ** their strength is owing 
to their being filled up solid to the floor head ; to the timbers being put 
together and diagonally fastened on Sir Robert Seppings's plan ; to their 
being caulked inside and out, having no tree nails, but bolted, and cop- 
per fastened ; the bolts being driven on a ring clinched at both ends." 

Page 119. , Sir Robert Seppings, in his answers to the printed queries of the CoiPt 
, , . mittee, respecting the proper strength of a Steam Boat, says, " In point 
of strength, I consider that the principle introduced into the Sovereign 
and Meteor (Holyhead Packets), should be generally adopted in all Steam 
Vessels ; and in tact in all other vessels, but particularly in those of the 
Packet class ; as it gives safety in the event of the loss of the keel, and 
also a proportion of the plank of the bottom ; either of which would be 
the destruction of a vessel constructed on the common principle." Sir 
" iTt Seppings having delivered, with his answers to the printed queries, 

a description 
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'• ' 

a description of his mode of building ships, accompanied with drawings 
to explain it. Your Committee have inserted them in the Appendix to 
this Report, in order to give as much publicity as possible to his valuable 
invention. Messrs. Maudslay and Field say, " The straining of a vessel »»3- 
at sea has frequently broken some parts of rhe machinery, but in a vessel 
well adapted for the open sea, her great strength should be a security 
against accident from this cause ) the vessel should be exceedingly strong/' 
Air. J.Cook, of Glasgow, recommends that a Steam Vessel of one hun- Pageaas. 
dred and eighty tons should be built with a scantling for a Sailing Vessel 
of twice that tonnage. Mr. Roger Fisher says,. " There has been, in my P*«* 
opinion, a great improvement made in the strength of Steam Vessels built 
J icre (Liverpool) lately ; that is, by carrying the frame timbers up so as to 
form the projection of the sides, and then regularly planked up solid as 
any other part of the vessel, by which means they are much safer." 
Mr. Brunei, when asked whether he Would recommend a Steam Boat to Page 175. 
be built much stronger than usual for Sailing Vessels ? gave the Com- 
mittee to understand, that great weight would be injurious, by lessening 
the buoyancy of the vessel ; but Captain Rogers's evidence corroborates the 
opinions of the other witnesses, and seems to show that this inconvenience 
does not follow. ; — " Q. Have you found those two vessels (the Holyhead 
Steam Boats) equally buoyant with any other you have sailed in ? — 

A. Yes. Q. Has the great weight of their timbers, and other materials, 

diminished their speed? — A. No ; I think it rather gives them speed 

against a sea. Q. Their the inconvenience anticipated from the mode 

of constructing these vessels has not taken place ? — A. No ; it has not." 

Mr. George Henry Freeling says, ** I have attempted to gain some p,^ 134 , , 35 . 

information about every Steam Vessel which has been built ; and I am 

convinced these vessels (the Holyhead Packets) will do what no other 

vessels can do, they will go to sea in weather when nothing else can : 1 

attribute that not only to the machinery, but to the great weight of the 

hull ; a lighter vessel in a heavy sea would be checked ; but these vessels 

have from their weight a momentum so great that it carries them on when 

a lighter ' vessel would be checked; the weight acts as a By-wheel" 

•« I have the authority of Mr. Lang of the Navy Board for stating, that with 

the exception of the Discovery ships, there are no vessels so strong." 

HI. — MACHINERY 

B 1 1 • t ■» ' ■ • 

• * ■ m 

The Steam Engine, employed on board ships, is as yet a much less perfect 
machine than when it is used on land ; the height of the cylinder is nearly 
one half less ; the power is thereby cramped by short strokes, which are 
incalculably bad. In this way there is a great loss of power, as the vis 

inertia is to be overcome on every stroke ; more frequent alternations are 
necessary of the beam, the piston and the valves, which occasion more 
wear, and more friction thun where the cylinders are made longer. There 
is also a considerable loss of power in converting the alternate motion 
of the piston into the rotary motion of the paddles.' 

The Engines, as now used at sea, want some contrivance to enable them 
to bear with the irregularity of the pressure on them ; sometimes there is a Mr. Bnmeft «vi- 
vast excess, sometimes a deficiency, and sometimes a total absence of the ce >PP- ^S' '7 • 
resisting medium. "These irregularities throw the ungoverned and almost 
irresistible power of the Steam Engine into those convulsive starts that 
meet no other controlling check but tbe arm of the crank, from which it 
recoils with increased energy to the opposite side, occasioning thereby 
those destructive shocks, those alternate strains and wrenchings, which a 
frequent,«curr e ,,ce ma* render fatal ,o the crank, and to the shaft,. 
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besides other parts of the Machinery/' To remedy these defects by such 
combinations of Machinery as may enable the Engine to adapt ami accom- 
modate itself spontaneously to all the exigencies incident to its peculiar 
service, is one of the chief objects which should attract the attention of 

?rs. 



The great size of the Boilers, as now made, is very disadvantageous. 
They occupy a very inconvenient portion of the space within a vessel. 

The method of fixing the Paddles is a very defective part of the Ma- 
chinery : the oblique action of them in entering and departing from the 
water, produces that tremulous jarring which serves to loosen the seams 
and the bolting of the knees and beams of the vessel ; it also occasions a 
very great loss of the steaming power. 

In respect to the degree of strength proper to be given to the Machinery, 
almost all the Engineers, who have been examined, concur in the opinion 
Page 524. tnat ought to be very considerable. Messrs. Wood say, " all the con- 
necting Machinery should be twice the strength for ordinary work on 
shore." Mr. Donkin says, that every part of the engine should be 
made at least of three times the strength, which, by estimation, would be 
required for any force to which it might be exposed. " Accidents," he 
observes, M are most likely to happen at a time when the suspension of the 
power of the engine would be most fatal." 

Wrought iron is strongly recommended to be used in place of cast iron ; 
and though some of the witnesses have expressed doubts of the practicabi- 
lity of making large shafts of wrought iron, Mr. Donkin does not hesitate 
to say, that " they can always be got quite perfect, if a sufficient price is 
given for them." 

As so much of the safety of the vessel depends upon the workmanship of 
the rnaterials, they should be proved before they are used, by a proper 
proving engine for trying their strength, as well by a force acting in a 
twisting direction, as by a strain in the direction of their length. 

Page 148. When Mr. James Brown was asked by the Committee, " Is an engine 
liable to that extraordinary pressure upon it, under particular circumstances, 

Page 135 *k at lt ^ Detter to nave some part of it that would give way r* replied, 
" I should think so." Mr. G. H. Freeling says, " there must be some 
part of the engine left to give way in case of my emergency, which is better 
Page* 156, 158,1 70. than destroying the cylinder." But Mr. Timothy Bramah, Mr. Donkin 
and Mr. Field, say, that the engine should be made so strong, that it may be 
brought to rest without the fracture of any of its parts, in case it met with 
a resistance that would require its ultimate power. They mention instance 
that have come under their own personal observation, of engines having, 
in this way, stopped with no other effect than that of the steam forcing 
open the safety valve and going off. 

It may be collected from the evidence, that the greater part of the 
breakages which have occurred of different parts or the Machinery in 
Steam Boats, has been owing to the negligence of the engine keepers ; 
Starting the engine without clearing off the water which is formed on the 
top of the piston, from condensed steam, is one cause of fractures; other 



»vv.u C1 u 3 have arisen from suffering the bearings upon which the shafts 
work, and the links connecting the piston with the beam, to get loose ; 
and in some cases from making them so tight, that the bearings heat ; and 
also from not attending carefully to the steam valve when the vessel is 
Page 210. exposed to a heavy sea. Mt. Watt says, "with the experience now 
obtained, we make no doubt but that we shall be able to construct 
Machinery less liable to accident ; but much must always depend upon the 

vigilance 
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vigilance and experience of the men who work the engines." Mr. James 
Brown being asked what were the causes of accidents to the Machinery, 
replied, M they depended more on the engine keeper* than any thing else." 

Mr*. Donkin says, " I have reason to believe that some of the Steam 
Boat Companies have suffered severely from a want of regular professional 
inspection ;" and being asked, " Do you conceive that the injury to 
engines from neglect is.greater than the injury arising from the actual 
working of them ?" replied, " Yes, I do ;" ajid being further asked, " Has 
that been a constant defect in the management of Steam Boats up to this 
period ?" replied, " Yes, I conceive so." 

All the evidence is so decidedly in favour of making boilers of copper, 
that it is necessary only generally to refer to it. Messrs. Fenton and 
Murray, of Leeds, say, " The boiler ought to be what we call a combined Page 
l>oiler, viz. three distinct boilers put together to form one boiler, 
with the fire passing three times through each, and so constructed as 
to be taken up and down a hatchway without pulling up or destroying 
the decks." 

Mr. Donkin and Mr. T. Bramah are of opinion that all boilers are now 
made too large, and that the same quantity of steaming power might be 
obtained with a smaller body of water, if the surface of the boiler exposed 
to the fire was sufficiently large. 

All the witnesses agree hi opinion as to the necessity of keeping the 
machinery as low as possible in the vessel : Mr. Watt says, " this will 
diminish the top weight, make the vessel more steady at sea, improve the 
action of the machinery, and add to the safety of the vessel." Messrs. 
Maudslay and Field say, M The best arrangement of the machinery, and ai9 . 
in which engineers are most agreed, is to place the boiler or boilers 
a few feet abaft the centre of buoyancy of the vessel ; the two engines on 
each side, a few feet forward or* this point ; and the coals on the centre 
of buoyancy : this arrangement brings the fuel, which is constantly 
variable, on a point that will not affect the trim of the vessel ; it also 
brings the wheelshaft, which is at the foremost end of the engine, to its 
best position as regards the length of the vessel, viz. at about one-third 
from the head : the weight of the boiler, engine and coal, is thus spread 
pretty equally over the space allotted for them, and partial and intense 
weight on any one part is thus avoided." 

Several of the witnesses having mentioned the injurious effects of sea 
water upon the boilers, Your Committee examined Mr. Michael Faraday, 
who acts as chemical assistant to Mr. Brande at the Royal Institution, 
concerning the chemical properties of sea water. Mr. Faraday's evi- 
dence explains the temperature and degree of saturation of the water in 
the boilers at which various salts are deposited, and by what process the 
metals, of which the boilers are made, are injured, it appears that the 
greatest care is requisite on the part of the engine keepers to prevent the 
water in the boilers from being so much saturated as to occasion the 
deposition of the salts. When this takes place, these salts corrode the 
metal, and destroy a portion of it, and form crusts over the internal surface 
of the boilers, which having bad conducting powers as regards heat, dimi- 
nish the quantity of the steam, and cause the fire to burn the boilers and 
the flues. 

Mr. Faraday explains, that the injury done to iron boilers by the depo- 
sition of salts, is much greater than the injury which is done to copper 
boilers ; an additional and a very strong reason for using the latter. 

417. Messrs. 
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rage sis. * Messrs. Maudslay and Field state, that the fire-places and boilers are 
frequently burned and injured from the incrustations made by deposited 
salts in tne boilers, through neglect to change the water and clean the 
boilers ; ond Mr. Donkin says he has known great inconvenience from the 
same cause. In one instance, going to Margate, one out of three boilers in 
the vessel produced very little steam, in consequence of the incrustations on 
the bottom, a circumstance that was discovered by its requiring very little 
water to be introduced into it. Mr. Donkin further says, that he knows 
only of two methods by which the deposition of salt can be prevented. " In 
the" Regent Steam Boat, they employed a method very successfully, that 
of pumping hot water through the boiler, and allowing a certain quantity 
constantly to be discharged from it into the sea ; by these means the water 
was always kept in a sufhciently diluted state, so as to prevent its becoming 
saturated with salt, and consequently none could be deposited. No other 
inconvenient effect was produced than a greater consumption of fuel. The 
other mode is the common and ordinary one of taking out the whole of the 
water when the vessel arrives at the place of destination, and if there is 
any deposit of salt, taking that out also." 

In consequence of the injury which sea water does to iron, Mr. Cooke 
recommends that the air pump, buckets, rods and valves should be made 
!'tge428. of copper or brass. 

It is necessary that great care should be taken in selecting coals to be 
used in Steam Boats ; they ought to burn free and become complete white 
?agei5o. ashes, without caking on the fire bars. Mr. Brown says, " that in the 
first passage he went in the City of Edinburgh to Leith, they were obliged 
to clear the fire every four hours ; but having got a better description ot 
coals at Leith, called Halbeath Main, they went, in coming back, sixteen 
hours without clearing the grates.'* Mr. Donkin says, " I think the coals 
ought to be particularly attended to; first, the kind of coals, and secondly, 
to avoid taking small coals, so long as the common fire-places are used ; 
small coals occasion great waste ; and all coals employed for Steam Boats 
s« Evidence of ought to be screened.'* There is another reason why attention should 

wi' 5mt Far*- 7 *' P 5 **^ to 8e * ectm g ana * managing of the coals, arising from their 
2Iy,V 190. * tendency to fire spontaneously, if put together in large quantities in a damp 
state, and then exposed to the heat of a Steam Boat. 

It will be seen by the evidence, that the consumption of fuel differs very 
much, according to the various plans on which the engines are constructed, 
even where the steaming power is the same. 

In adapting the quantity of steaming power to vessels, the object, as yet, 
seems to have been to obtain a great degree of speed in smooth water. 
But this principle, in respect to sea vessels, is clearly an erroneous one ; for 
the proper object is not so much having great speed through smooth w ater, 
as a certain progress, even at a very moderate rate, against a head sea in 
a heavy gale of wind. 

The quantity of power sufficient to accomplish this is that quantity 
which should be 'applied to every sea boat, if her size and draught of water 
will admit" of it. Mr. Donkin says, " from the observations I have made 
in most vessels, I have found them to have too little power for the size of 
the vessels : " he recommends that the engines should be made consider-:, 
ably larger than necessary for giving the vessel the required velocity 
in still water : he says, " there is no other disadvantage from increasing the 
power of an engine than the room it requires and the expense ; but* lo 
couv\terbo lance these, there is an advantage in not being obliged, at "all 
times, to work the engine up to the extent of its full power ; less fuel would 
be consumed, and the engine would be less likely to go out of order." 

Mr. 
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Mr. T. Bramah says, " you cannot have too much power ; indeed it Pa 8* '59* 
is always of advantage to have as much power as can be obtained." 
Messrs. Maudslay and Field say, " with regard to the quantity of power 
proper to put into a sea vessel," the only limit should be the weight of the 
engine and fuel the vessel will carry and contain ; no vessel ever had 
too much power, even in still water, much less when contending against a 
heavy head wind." " Two engines/' they go on to say, " of half the 
power each, are more manageable, and possess many advantages over one of 
the whole power; they produce a perfectly uniform rotation in the wheels, 
and are not subject, like single engines, to be stopped on the centre in 
heavy seas ; and in case of injury to one engine, the other is available. 

It appears from Mr. Brown's evidence, that two fifty -horse engines will 
weigh from twenty to twenty-five tons more than two forty-horse engines ; 
the weight of the latter, with coal and water complete, being one hundred 
tons. The additional expense would be about 1,000/.; the expense of 
two forty- horse engines being about 6,000 /. According therefore to the 
opinions already stated, when a vessel will contain two fifty-horse engines, 
it will be decidedly better to have them of this power than two of forty- 
horse power. 

Notwithstanding the great and rapid progress which Steam Navigation has 
made, it is still considered by the ablest engineers to be only in its infancy : 
experience suggests, in every new vessel and engine, some improvement ta 
be made, or some detects to be removed. The numerous companies that 
have been formed in so many parts of the United Kingdom, have estab- 
lished an extent of competition which necessarily excites all the science 
of the country, to seize on every opportunity of making every thing 
better than it has been made before ; and as the confidence of the public 
in Steam Boats leads to the general use of them, there is that fair reward 
for enterprising undertakings which will effectually sustain the general 
spirit which prevails amongst all the most -scientific engineers, seamen and 
ship-builders, to invent further improvements. 

It appears from the evidence, that attempts are now making by very 
ingenious individuals to remove some of those defects, which have been 
described to belong to the engines now in use. 

Mr. Brunei is engaged on a plan for making the engine more compact p»g« 177, 178. 
and more simple, and at the same time stronger ; and to enable it, by 
certain mechanical combinations, to adapt and accommodate itself to all 
the exigencies and to all the perturbations incident to its peculiar services. 

* 

Mr. Galloway and Mr. Perkins feel confident that high pressure boilers Pag« 188. 237. 
may be so contrived as to be used with the greatest advantage. Mr. 
Perkins, in his Answers to the Circular Queries, gives such strong evidence 
in favour of them, from the actual use of them in 150 American Steam 
Boats, as to go far towards removing the prevailing objections to them. 

' Mr. Donkin is of opinion that a rotary furnace, on Mr. Brunton*s prin- 
ciple, may be applied to Steam Vessels. This would be so very valuable 
an improvement, that Your Committee beg the attention of the House to 
Mr. Donkin's evidence on the subject : Q. Are you of opinion that this Page 167. 
apparatus may be applied to engines on board ships? — A. Yes, I think 
with very great advantage ; it probably would require a little variation 

an its construction. Q. What are the general advantages of this plau? 

—A. The general advantages are economy of fuel and labour, and greater 
safety to vessels. Q. In what way do you consider it would contri- 
bute to greater safety ? — A. Because it prevents the continual operation 
Pf feeding the fire by band.which re^.re, the fire doors to be opened 
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every five or ten minutes ; and the frequent stirring of tbe fire occasions 
a great deal of the ignited coals to fall through the grate and upon the floor, 
whereas in this apparatus the coals are supplied by the machine itself, 
the fire doors need not be opened except about twice or three times 

a day. Q. Does the fire produced by this apparatus act more 

regularly or powerfully than the fire supplied in the ordinary way ?— 
A, Yes it does; small portions of coals are introduced on a revolving 
fire-place at certain intervals, so that the fire is regularly supplied ; 
the combustion goes on entirely at the surface, and the incombustible 
matter, such as the vitrified parts of the coal and the ashes, settle down 
upon the bars, and protect them from the action of the fire." Your 
Fee Appendix, Committee have inserted in the Appendix to this Report the evidence 
N ° ^ given by Mr. Brunton, concerning tnese furnaces, before the Select Com- 

mittee on Steam Engines, of the Session 1820. 

Mr. Oldham, of the Bank of Ireland, has invented a plan of revolving 
paddles, to avoid the defects of the fixed paddles as now used. He states, 
that the violent action of the paddles of common wheels, in striking the 
water in a rough sea, is entirely removed by the use of the revolving 
paddles, as they enter and rise out of the water with a peculiarly soft and 
easy motion. The precise merits of this invention will soon be ascertained, 
as these new paddles are now fitted to the Waterloo Packet, which plies 
regularly between Dublin and Liverpool, and to the Aaron Manby iron 
Steam Boat, lately sent from England to Havre-de-Grace, to be used on 
the Seine. 

rages 2*2. 231. jy| r j onn Gladstone, of Castle Douglas, has invented another plan of 
paddles. He employs a pair of wheels at each side of the vessel, having 
two endless chains acting on them, with paddles fixed on these chains ; and 
so far as the plan has been tried, on a very small scale, it has been success- 
ful. Several attempts have been made to get rid of the use of external 
wheels but hitherto without success. 

Mr. Field has invented a flexible metallic piston, which has proved of 
great utility. 

Your Committee have endeavoured to avoid all partiality in the arrange- 
ment they have made of the Evidence under separate heads, and in their 
observations upon it ; their object has been to bring as concisely as it was 
practicable, under the notice of the House, all the prominent advantages and 
defects belonging to the actual state of Steam Navigation at sea ; with the 
opinions of the most scientific professional men upon the best means of 
improving it. If the frequent reference to the performances of the Posf 
Office Holyhead Packets should give rise to an impression that Your 
Committee consider them superior to other Steam Boats, Your Committee 
desire it to be understood that they do not think any comparison can be 
fairly made between these vessels and any hitherto built by private com- 
panies. In the first place, the funds for constructing them being the public 
money, admitted of a scale of expense that private companies could not 
be expected to incur ; and, in the next place, those vessels were built for 
voyages to be commenced at a fixed hour every day in the year, across a 
sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales; that is, for a duty entirely 
different from the duty of common Packets. From the description which 
has been given to Your Committee of the new Liverpool Steam Boats, the 
St, Patrick and St. George, the Committee are led to expect that these 
vessels will prove superior to the Holyhead Packets, if they have been 
built of equal strength, in consequence of the great power of their 
engines,, each being provided with two fifty-five-horse engines. 

The merit of irstapplyrag Steam Engines to Sea Navigation is certainlr 
Ale to the skill and enterprise of the Engineers and Sfipbaildera of the 
' Clyde ; 
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Clyde ; for it was, unquestionably,' the success of their Steam Boats on the 
Holyhead station which led the Post Office to establish their Boats for 
keeping up the communication between the two countries. At the same 
time it is but justice to say, that the public are greatly indebted to tlie 
Post Office for having exercised such a sound judgment in directing their 
vessels to he built of that great strength, which has been so often men- 
tioned in this Report ; and which at the same time that it has been the 
cause of their complete success, has also established a new principle of 
certainty and security in the system of Steam Navigation. 

IV. SAILS. 

It does not appear to Your Committee that there is any probability, 
at present, of applying sails to Steam Boats in any more effectual way 
than they are now used. Captain Rogers says, " they assist a vessel very 
much ; that they can be used at all times, except within four points of 
the wind, and that they serve to keep the vessel steady." He recommends 
a large lug sail forward, a jib and fore and aft mainsail ; to have a square 
topsail on board, and a gaft topsail aft ; with means of setting a topmast, 
but not to use it unless the engine was out of order. Several plans have 
been tried for getting the wheels out of geer, and for moving the paddle 
boards from the extremity of the wheels towards the centre, and some 
of them successfully. By these means, a vessel, in case the engine cannot 
be used, may be sufficiently well managed with the sails, as to carry her 
safely into port. The evidence of all the other witnesses goes to show, that 
any attempt to carry canvass beyond a certain moderate quantity will be 
attended with a great impediment to the steaming power. 



THE great importance of a thorough acquaintance with every thing 
belonging to Steam Navigation, tor securing a certain and rapid con- 
veyance of the public correspondence, where seas are to be crossed, has 
induced Your Committee to take this general view of the whole subject 
as a preparatory 6tep to coming to that part of the order of the House 
which requires your Committee to examine into the conveyance of His 
Majesty's Mails between Holyhead and Howth. 

Your Committee consider the information which has been given 
by so many distinguished practical engineers and shipbuilders, as ex- 
tremely valuable, and that every .praise is due to them for the readiness 
and zeal with which they have contributed to render the inquiry of 
Your Committee of general utility. Not only the Post Office, but all 
private companies engaged in Steam Boats, may obtain great assistance 
from opinions derived from such extensive sources of science and experi- 
ment; at the same time that the public will be benefited by those various 
improvements which they suggest, and which will be the natural conse- 
quences of the persevering efforts of the great talents which distinguish 
these professions in Great Britain.. . . *< . 

Your Committee, in expressing their opinion in respect to the proper 
establishment of Steam Boats at Holyhead, concur decidedly with the 
great majority of the witnesses who say, that not leas than four Steam 
Boats ought to be employed on this service. They recommend, that the 
vessels should be built of very strong timbers, put together, filled in and 
diagonally fastened according to Sir Robert Seppings's plan ; and that 
they should be coppered and copper fastened throughout. They approve 
very much of the plan of a Steam Boat as described by Messrs. Maudslay 
and Field, who say* " a Steam Vessel and Engine to encounter a gale that r«gt m. 
would bring a stout Frigate under her«d*uble wefed topfiails^or a gpqd putter 

under 
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under a three reefed mainsail, should be a vessel of about two hundred 
tons; both vessel and machinery exceedingly strong ; her form, under water, 
that of the fastest schooner ; the centre of gravity kept as low as possible; 
the projecting works on the sides added to the proper body of the vessel ; 
the rigging to strike completely ; the chimney formed to cut the wind ; 
with two fifty-horse engines every way proportioned to the strength of the 
vessel." Your Committee conceive the evidence, which has been given 
before them, removes all doubts in respect to the practicability of putting 
engines of this power in a vessel of 200 tons. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that every part of an engine for a 
Holyhead Steam Boat, should be made of wrought iron, except where 
there is no risk of breaking, and should be effectually proved before using 
it, by a proper proving machine ; that the boilers should be made of 
copper ; and that the air pump, buckets, rods, and valves, should be made 
of copper or brass. 

Your Committee particularly recommend, as indispensably necessary 
for economy as well as safety, according to the opinions of all the witnesses 
who were examined to this point, that a professional engineer should be 
employed to reside constantly at Holyhead, to superintend the machinery 
and inspect the engine-keepers. And also that each vessel should be 
supplied with an extinguishing fire engine, and with two large boats ia 
addition to the ordinary ship's boat. 

From the great advantages which may be derived from revolving 
furnaces, Your Committee feel anxious that a proper experiment should 
>>e tried to ascertain whether they can be used in place of the common 
fire-places. 

Your Committee consider the fares charged for the Holyhead passage 
much too high, and they are fully convinced that a much greater revenue 
would be obtained if they were reduced. The following Table show* 
the feres now taken, and the fares which Your Committee propose to 
be charged in future. 



Cabin passengers and female servants 
Deck Passengers - 
Foremast passengers 
Children under 10 years of age * 
Men servants - - 
A coach, barouche or landau - 
Shipping ditto ... 
A chaise - 
Shipping ditto - 
A two- wheeled 
Shipping ditto 
A horse - 



Shipping ditto 



£. s. d. 
» 5 - 



- 5 

- 12 

- 12 

3 5 

- 10 
2 10 

10 
1 10 - 

- 5 

1 10 - 

- 5 - 



6 
6 

6 

0 



£. s. <L 

- 15 - 

- 7 6 

- 3 - 

- 7 0 

- 5 - 
1 1 

- 2 

15 

- 2 

JO 

- 2 

- 10 

- 2 



6 

d 
6 



The passengers to pay the steward, and to be at liberty to refuse to pay- 
shipping- money in case of any misconduct of the sailors. The sailojs to 
receive the shipping-money. The charge for shipping-money to include 
for shipping and landing each article. 

As Sailing Packets must still be occasionally employed, Your Committee 
ere of opinion that their equipment and condition should be as complete 
as they were formerly ; and that any person wishing to hire a Sailing 
Packet may be allowed to have one on paying ten guineas, or the regular 
rates, if they would exceed that sum. 

The 
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The Committee of 1819, in their Fifth Report, particularly noticed 
the searching of passengers luggage, and stated their opinion in the fol- 
lowing words : " Your Committee strongly recommend, that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury should issue orders to the Commissioners of 
the English and Irish Customs, to make arrangements for discharging the 
higgage of passengers on board the Packets immediately after their arrival 
at Howth and Holyhead, without opening it ; provided a certificate is 
signed by the owner of it, that it contains no goods subject to duty ; 
except in such cases where a just cause may appear to the officers to lead 
them to suppose that the luggage contains contraband goods." It ap- 
pears that no measures have been taken in consequence of the recommen- 
dation of that Committee, but that all luggage is carried from the Packets 
by the Custom House boatmen to the Custom Houses, and there searched. 
At Holyhead the luggage is carried, by the boatmen, from the Custom 
House to the hotels, for which they charge at the rate of one shilling for 
each trunk or portmanteau, and for small parcels sixpence and three See App. p.jos. 
pence per parcel. 

Your Committee are desirous to express, in the strongest manner, their 
entire concurrence in the opinion of the Committee of 1819. They con- 
ceive it to be nearly impossible that the interests of the revenue could be 
injured by any contraband dealings. The proposed certificate would be 
a sufficient control over all persons who were mere travellers, and the 
right of the officer to search, being continued in all casess of suspicion, 
would afford ample means of detection in case of premeditated fraud. 

But if this vexatious practice of opening every portmanteau, travelling* 
bag and dressing-case, shall still be considered by the Customs depart- 
ments to be of such paramount importance to the interests of the revenue, 
Your Committee see no reason why the luggage should not be discharged 
on board the Packets. The size of the Steam Packets affords sufficient 
space for this business. The cabins are larger than the Custom House 
rooms either at Holyhead or Howth, and, in fine weather, the deck would 
allow of arrangements for the most effectual examination of the 
luggage. 

Your Committee have been informed that the Custom House boatmen 
at Holyhead do not conform to the charges stated in the return of the 
Custom House, but demand one shilling for each parcel, however 
small it may be. It is certainly a convenience to the public, so long as 
the present system exists of searching luggage at the Custom House, to 
have it brought there, and from thence to the inns, by the Custom House 
boatmen ; but their charges should be clearly defined and published, so 
that it may be known what is right to be given to them. Considering 
how great the number of packages is that must go through their hands, 
sixpence for each trunk or portmanteau, and three pence for every other 
parcel, would be a very ample allowance for carrying them from the 
Packet to the Custom House ; and as much more if they carry them to 
the Hotels. 

It appears from the evidence of Captain Rogers, that the new Pier 
Harbours of Holyhead and Howth afford ample accommodation to the 
Packets. Fenders, and a better arrangement of the cranes, are still wanting 
at Holyhead. A vote having passed this Session for building a Graving 
Dock at Holyhead, this Harbour is likely to be complete as a Packet 
Station. The Breakwater proposed by the late Mr. Rennie to be con- 
structed at Ireland's Eye, to protect the Harbour of Howth, has not been 
built : the strong opinion he always expressed of the utility of it, makes it 
particularly deserving of attention. 

417. K k As 
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As the Boards of Commissioners, who were appointed by Parliament to 
superintend die construction of the Harbours of Holyhead and Howth, 
have now nearly fulfilled their duties ; and as no Legislative regulations 
exist to provide for maintaining these works in proper repair, Your 
Committee are of opinion that a Bill should be brought in next Session 
for placing them under the same management that prevails at other 
Harbours. 

As also the labours of the Commissioners appointed by Parliament for 
the improvement of the Holvhead Road, and for building the bridges 
over the Menai Strait and the River Conway, are drawing to a close, 
and as those works, which have cost so much public money, will require 
some permanent superintendence to preserve them from decay, it appears 
to Your Committee, that one Board should be formed out of the existing 
Boards for the management and maintaining of all these works, to have as 
the Chairman, of it the first Commissioner of Woods and Forests ; and to 
be enabled to levy some small duties on Vessels frequenting the Harbours 
of Holvhead and Howth, in order to form a fund for the expenses which 
will be unavoidable in preserving them from decay. 

It appears from the evidence of Sir Edward Lees, the Secretary of the 
Irish Post Office, that the various improvements suggested by the Committee 
of 1819> in respect to the Letters passing between England and Ireland, and 
other matters, nave been adopted by the Irish Postmasters General. But 
Your Committee have been very much surprised to find, that one of the new 
regulations, which related to the conveyance of English letters from and 
to Dublin on Sundays, has been partially rescinded. The public have 
derived the greatest accommodation from removing the very unjustifiable 
detention of the letters ibr twenty-four hours in Dublin, according to the 
old practice ; and Your Committee can see nothing like a reason, founded 
upon any principles of official consistency, or of an equal and fair distri- 
bution of the public correspondence, to warrant a measure that may save 
at most 350/. a-year, while it must be attended with very great public 
inconvenience. In place of thus limiting the operation of the Sunday 
Mails, Your Committee are of opinion that it ought to be extended, and 
that all the Cross Posts should carry the Sunday letters as well as the 
regular Mail Coaches. 

Your Committee are informed that there is great delay in delivering 
the English letters in Dublin after their arrival there, and that it would 
be an accommodation to the public to extend the hour of deb very later 
in the evening than it now is, and to receive letters for England till a 
quarter before seven o'clock in the morning. It would be of great use to 
have a gun provided at Howth, similar to that on the Stack Rock at 
Holyhead, to assist the Packets in making the Harbour in dark weather. 

12 June 1822. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



George Henry Fretting, Etq. p. 1 33 & 1 38. 
Captain Rogers - pp. 139, 143, 147 & 157. 
Mr. James Brown - - pp. 147 & 160. 
Captain John Percy - - - - - p. 151. 
Mr. Joshua Field - - pp. 152, 186 & 1 96. 
Afr. Timothy Bramah - - - - p. 138. 

Sir Edward Lees p. 169. 

t 



Mr. Bryan Donkm - pp. 164. 168 & 196. 
Afr. Marc J. Brunei - - - - p. 



JWr. William Evans - - - p. 178 

Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. - - - - p. 179, 

Mr. Michael Faraday - pp. 180 fc 189 

Charles WiUiams, Esq. - - - - p. 183, 

Mr. Alexander Galloaay - - - p. 187, 



Javis, 2P die Marty, 1822. 
SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



George tiatry Freeling, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

THE Holyhead Steam Packets have been principally under your management? g. h. Frediu* 
—They have. Esq. 

Be so good as to state to the Committee, generally, the course of proceedings which x ^ 

"have taken place for introducing the use of steam vessels upon the Holyhead station. March.) 

— The Postmasters General have been obliged to purchase all the sailing packets, 

and to clear the station for the introduction of those vessels ; the object was, at 

first, to make the steam auxiliary to the sailing packets, but we found that the 

steam packets could do even more than the sailing packets, consequently we keep 

two sailing vessels as auxiliary to the steam. 

How many steam packets have you employed ?— -We have three altogether, 
exclusive of the Tartar. 

Be good enough to name them and describe them. — The Royal Sovereign of 910 
tons, and the Meteor of 190; the Sovereign is fitted with two engines of forty-horse 
power each, and the Meteor with two engines of thirty-horse power; they were both 
constructed by Boulton and Watt. 

Where were the vessels built ? — In the river Thames, by a person of the name of 
Evans, at Rotherhithe. 

Were they built purposely of any particular strength ?— They were built on 
purpose for the service, under the inspection of the officers of the Navy Board ; they 
were built upon Sir Robert Seppings's principle of the diagonal fastening, and made 
particularly strong. 

What is the third steam vessel?— The third is the Ivanhoe, which was formerly 
on the Holyhead station as- a private vessel. 

What is her tonnage?— 165 ; the power of the engines fifty-six. 
Is she as strongly constructed as the others ?— No. 

Was she used by the former proprietors for winter voyages ? — She has been out in 
very bad weather, but has not been run the whole winter. 

What has been the genera) effect of the experiment, in regard to maintaining a 
communication between the two countries? — The intercourse has been very much 
facilitated; it is now almost reduced to a certainty. In the year preceding the 
introduction of the steam vessels, a hundred mails exactly arrived in London after 
they were <iuc, and in the nine months that the steam vessels have been running 
since May last, there have been twenty-two only. 

' Those nine months include the winter months? — Yes ; when we have had much 
worse weather than the year preceding. The paper I have before me will more fully 
explain this. 

[The witness delivered in the paper, which was read as follows :] 
«« From the Return made to the Order of the Committee on Holyhead 
Roads, of the number of voyages performed by the Soyeceipi and Meteor, it 

appears, 
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appears, that in a period of 265 days to the 20th February last, they have 
made 205 passages only. 

" The remaining 60 days may be thus accounted for ;— 

The Talbot was on duty - - - 1 6 days. 
The Ivanhoe 6 - 

The Tartar - - - - 8 - 

" In 30 instances no steam packet left Holyhead, in 1 1 of these whilst the 
steam packets were under repair the mails were dispatched by sailing vessels, 
which effected the passage, in four instances, in time for. the departure of 
the coaches from Dublin. 

" In the other 1 9 instances, the weather prevented any vessel from putting to 
sea, or forced the steam packets back after having put out. 

" Twenty-five mails have been brought from Ireland by sailing packets. 

" The steam packets liave been too late for the Liverpool mail in about 40 
instances, and the London mail has been out of course in 22 cases only." 

How was the weather this winter at Holyhead, as compared with other winters? 
— I understand that the weather, the beginning of the" winter, was worse than 
has been known for more than sixty years. We have proof that the steam packets 
will go to sea in weather when sailing packets could not have gone to sea ; the 
captains have always considered that it would not be prudent to go to sea, if they 
were obliged to be under a three-reefed mainsail, and the steam packets have gone 
out in weather in which the sailing packets would have been obliged to be so. 

Were they able in those cases to make their passages in a reasonable space of 
time r — Yes; the longest passage, I think, was seventeen hours and twenty minutes. 

Was that in a gale of wind, with the wind adverse ? — Yes, decidedly. 

What was the shortest passage? — Five hours and thirty minutes. 

What is the average of the passages of the Sovereign from Howtb to Holyhead? 
—Six hours and fifty-seven minutes, and the Meteor seven hours and four minutes 
and a fraction. To Howth, the Sovereign seven hours thirty-six minutes and a quarter, 
the Meteor eight hours and thirteen minutes : the shortest passage was from Howth, 
live hours and thirty minutes. 

Do the steam packets sail at all times from Holyhead, notwithstanding a bad 
gale of wind ? — Sometimes the weather is so bad they cannot venture to put out 

By what regulation is the point determined, whether the packet shall go to sea or 
not? — The captain reports to the agent, and if the agent is not satisfied, his instruc- 
tions are to send out another captain in charge of the packet, if he will go ; if both 
refuse to go, nothing of course can be done. There are three or four instances in 
which they have put out, and found they had not head-way, and of course it was 
better to come back than to attempt the passage. 

Do they usually steer in the face of the wind ?— The best point for a steam vessel, 
in very bad weather, is directly head to wind ; both wheeb can then act at the 
same time. The captains sometimes keep the vessel away, when it is blowing very 
strong, two or three points ; then, when they get on the opposite coast, they will 
take in their sails, and steam to the harbour in smoother water. 

Do you not conceive that the success of those two vessels, the Sovereign and 
the Meteor, is very much to be attributed to the superior manner in which they were 
constructeu t — 1/eciueuly. 

Do you think any steam vessels, you are acquainted with, could have gone 
through the same difficulties that they successfully encountered ? — I have attempted 
to gain some information about every steam vessel which has been built, and I am 
convinced those vessels will do what no other vessel can do ; they will go to sea in 
» weather when nothing else can. I attribute that not only to the machinery, bat to 
the weight of the hull ; a lighter vessel in a heavy sea would be checked, but those 
. vessels have from their weight a momentum so great, that it carries them on when a 
• lighter vessel would have been checked ; the weight acts as a fly-wheel. 

The weight they have arises from the great quantity of timber and copper used in 
the.cortstruction ?— They are filled in solid, and they are nothing but masses of wood 
and copper. 

To what height are they built solid on the sides? — I cannot state that 
In- speaking of the tonnage of those vessels, do you mean the tonnage of the 
vessel estimated according to the rules applicable to other vessels, or the cargo these 
steam-vessels are capable of actually carrying? — On the rules applicable to' common 
and ordinary vessels. . . 

Those 
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Those vessels are coppered and copper-fastened ? — Yes. G. H. Frteimg, 

Every thing has been done to render them as secure and strong as possible? — ^ 

Certainly ; I have the authority of Mr. Lang of the Navy Board for stating that, ^ 

with the exception of the discovery ships, there are no vessels so strong. ( 91 
Is it your opinion that three packets are a sufficient number for maintaining the 

communication between Holyhead and Dublin, so that two shall sail every day?— 

Yes. 

What is the arrangement with respect to allowing sufficient time for looking over 
the engines and keeping them in repair? — With the view that there might be a 
sufficient time allowed for looking over the machinery and the vessels, it was 
arranged that they should each be six days at sea and three days in harbour, which 
affords ample time for inspecting the machinery ; that has been fixed in a great 
measure with reference to the engineers themselves, who stated that that time was 
more than sufficient for it. 

Under whose care are the engines ? — Under the charge of the engineers. When 
the packets were first established, as it was at so great a distance from London, we 
wanted men, not merely practical engineers, but having a greater portion of science 
than men of that description generally have, we were obliged to give very high 
wages, but we got certainly the two best men there were ; we were obliged to buy 
them out of their situations in the River, one for each of those two vessels, the 
Meteor and the Sovereign. As the Ivanhoe might perhaps be merely a temporary 
vessel, we got the engineer who was with her from Liverpool, but of course we shall 
obtain the best engineer to be procured when a third packet is regularly established. 

Each engineer has charge of his own engine ? — Yes. 

In what manner is the packet commanded ? — There are four captains, who take it 
in turn ; there being three vessels, each lias charge of the vessel going the six days 
in turn, and once in a month the captains go off duty for eight days — the fourth 



Is the engineer under the command of the captain r — Yes ; certainly. 

How many men are there on board each? — At present, as there are only two 
vessels, there are sixteen men on board each ; as the work is very severe, there 
being only two vessels running every day, the complement for them, when a third is 
upon the station, is fifteen for the Sovereign, being the larger vessel, fourteen for the 
Meteor, and fourteen for the Ivanhoe. 

' What work do you allude to?— The going to sea every day, and clearing the 
boilers, and putting the vessels in proper order. 

What time does that take after each voyage ? — It takes a good while in the 
whole, as the boiler must be allowed to cool ; the cold air must not be let in ; it was 
found to crystallize the salt and injure the boilers, and we were obliged to cease 

The seamen have not much spare time after a long voyage before the commence- 
ment of a fresh voyage ? — In moderate weather they have. 

There have been some accidents to the engines ? — Yes, there have ; but I hope 
that will be prevented in future; it was, 1 think, I may say almost entirely, 
to be attributed to the use of cast iron ; the cross bars and the beams were of cast 
iron, and if any water was in the cylinder at starting, the check caused the cast iron 
to break ; we have now got them made of wrought iron, but the lower beams of the 
engines, which are very large, are still of cast iron ; there must be some part of the 
engine left to give way in case of any emergency, which is better than destroying the 
cylinder. 

Have you altered those parts which were faulty ? — Yes. 
Since that there have been no accidents ?— There has been one 1 think. 
There was an accident in the summer with a beam?— Yes ; they were of cast irou 
and hollow, since that we have got solid shafts of malleable iron. 
. Are the sails sufficient to navigate the vessels in case the engines fail ?— Scarcely ; 
there is sufficient to do it in case of emergency, but we have been trying experiments 
on the Dover station with different sorts of sails, and we find lug sails are more 
powerful than any others, and we have now sent down lug sails for the Holyhead 
packets instead of their fore and aft sails. 

Is there any prospect of their being effectual to enable a packet to beat to wind- 
' ward?— A packet is so large a vessel it would not enable her perhaps to fetch to 
• windward, but she would be able to reach some port, but there being two engines they 
can be disconnected, and one worked without the other ; it has happened that a 
packet has proceeded using one engine only. 
417. LI That 
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G. H. l : r*eii>#. That is in case the main shaft does not break ?--Yes. 

Et*. You mentioned that the vessels were exposed to injury from Holyhead Harbour 

— 7 being so crowded ; how has it been in the course of the last winter? — It baa been 

(U March.) frequently very much crowded j some time since two large brigs broke adrift in the 
harbour, and got foul of two of the steam packets ; they did not do any very great 
injury. 

It happens frequently in a gale of wind, that a great number of vessels come into 
harbour at Holyhead ?— Yea, a very peat number. 

More than the shte of the harbour is able on the sudden to accommodate ?— Yes. 

Have you any accommodation yet in the way of a graving dock ?— No, I wish we 
had ; it would be a very great object indeed for our service if there were to be a 
graving dock at Holyhead ; at present they mutt go either to Liverpool or Miltord ; 
and Boulton and Watt, who furnish the machinery, are very anxious we should not 
go to Liverpool in case of accident, lest their competitors there should obtain pos- 
session of some of their machinery* 

You have two sailing packets ? — Yes ; one stationed on each side. 

I>o they change ?-*-Tbey go across occasionally, once a week or a fortnight. 

Are they commanded by a regular captain? — No, the mate is in charge ; the 
mates who are selected for that are the most respectable men in the service. 

What crew have they ?— L Tbe sailing packet at Howth is fully manned ; I think 
there are nine persons on board, including the mate. 

Do they carry the mails ?— Yes, when there is no steam packet ; that at Holyhead 
lias only four men as her regular complement, because we can always set enough 
people on a sudden to man her completely to go over. 

Do they cross the Channel on any fixed, days ?— No ; there are no fixed days. 

Can any person hire a sailing packet that pleases ? — It has uever been made a 
question of ; but it would be an object not to let them go lest an accident should 
happen to the steam packet expected next day ; if there were three steam packets 
I conceive there might be no difficulty in allowing any person to hire one ot them at 
Holyhead. 

You have mentioned that there are only two steam packets at present that have 
been built particularly for the Holyhead service, the Meteor and the Sovereign; is it 
intended to build a third so as to make up your complement of three ? — The Postr 
masters General have long had under consideration the building a third vessel, but 
when the Ivanboe was purchased they wished to have a proof of what she could do 
before they began to build ; they do not expect that the Ivanboe will be found 
sufficient to ran in the winter, and I believe measures have been taken for building 
a third vessel specially for the service, as far as regards obtaining plans and 
estimates. 

Do you look forward to any improvements in constructing the new one ?— I think 
the shape of the vessel can be improved to give her more velocity. 

Which of the two is reckoned the best, the Sovereign or the Meteor ? — It is 
hardly possible to draw a fair comparison, one of them having twenty-horse 
power more than the other ; the bow of the Sovereign is infinitely superior to the 
bow of the Meteor, but the quarter of the Meteor is much better than the quarter 
of the Sovereign ; if we could take the bow of <the -Sovereign and the quarter of the 
Meteor we should make a perfect vessel. 

Has the experiment led you to expect that an eighty-horse power engine is 
preferable to a sixty?— I think the sixty-horse is preferable if the vessel is built -a 
little finer with a foot less breadth; a good engine with a sixty-horse power would 
drive that vessel as fast as the Sovereign with her eighty. 

What would be the effect with regard to heavy seas and bad weather? — She 
would be equally calculated for the bad weather. We £nd of the Sovereign and 
Meteor, the Sovereign is the best vessel going head to wind from her power.; but in 
blowing weather with canvas, the Meteor is certainly superior. When - we wercgoing 
round to Holyhead from the River, we had some very bad weather off Beachy 
Head, and white the Sovereign was labouring in a sea, both under canvas, the 
Meteor tthot -by us ; I thought she would have been down upon our deck ; almost 
when we got round the Lands End, the weather was so extremely bad that we had 
hardly head-way, and we thought we should have been driven up to Bristol, 
fortunately the wind moderated and we were able to get into Milford. We were so 
anxious to get round the vessels, that the Meteor left the River in a very incomplete 
state ; we had shipped several people in the river Thames who were sick and .useless, 
and when we came to the very worst there were only four people on board the 

Meteor 
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Meteor who could stand on their legs; considering all circumstance this could G. H.Fr«k*g, 
vcarcely be taken as a fair trial, but on the whole the Meteor did aa well as the &f- 
Sovereign. v ■ ■ 

Both vessels pot into Milfbrd ?— . Yes. The Postmasters General, I believe, have («i March.) 
some idea of trying whether what are called Scotch engines may not be better tor a 
third vessel, in case of one being built; they are more simple though perhaps not 
quite so efficient, not so liable to derangement, and are consequently better for a 
heavy sea ; and if the vessel is properly built, I do not think there can be any great 
difference in the rate of speed. 

Inform the Committee m what the principal difference consists between the 
Scotch engines and Mr. Watts?— I am not able to answer that question. 

Is there not a difference in the paddles?-— Yes, there is a difference in the way of 
fastening the paddles ; we have tried the principle of the Scotch wheel at Dover, 
with machinery of Boulton and Watt, but we do not find it makes any material 
difference. 

Have any of the Scotch vessels gone through the winter ?-— I believe not ; the 
Rob Roy has been running occasionally between Dover and Calais in the winter. 

You have a post-office steam packet between Dover and Calais ? — Yes, two. 

Have they gone through the winter? — One of them has gone through the winter, 
the other has only lately gone round ; but from their draught of water, and the 
difficulties of the harbour on each side, Calais and Dover being dry harbours, and 
their not being able to run into them at all tiBMS, the captains have not thought it 
prudent to go in such weather as the Holyhead packets have put to sea in. 

Are they built on the same principles as the Holyhead r— The wheels of one are 
not upon the first motion; they are spur-wbeele, but we find that will not do for 
sea-nay, the crank is so much more simple. 

Has any thing been done to assist the packets at Holyhead to get into harbour in 
bad weather? — A gun has been sent to the South Stack, and each of the steam 
packets is supplied with one, that m foggy weather, if they do not exactly know 
where they are, they can fire and the man at the South Stack answers them. 

Is there the same arrangement at Howth ? — I believe not. 

You have tried an experiment at Holyhead, with an engine upon an entirely new 
construction, in the Tartar packet? — We have. 

What has been the result of that experiment I must first say that the inventor 
has not carried into effect every thing he intended, therefore the trial may be 
said to have been made while she was in an incomplete state. The Tartar, as an 
experiment for our Holyhead service, has entirely tailed ; indeed Mr. $rodenp 
admits she is not calculated for the Holyhead station j his object was to make the 
machinery auxiliary to a sattiag vessel, that she should nave all the properties of 
sailing with the power of applying machinery if the wind was contrary. 

Then the failure has heeu more owing to the attempt of connecting the sailing 
power with the steam than any failure in the principle of the engine ? — The engine is 
faulty in part certainly. 

What is the postage on a letter from London to Dublin ?— Fifteen pence. 

What part of that is for crossing the Channel between Holyhead and Howth ? 
Two pence. 

What is the postage from London to Holyhead ?— Thirteen pence. 

Might not a vessel, constructed with all the properties of sailing, with the 
Sovereign's bow and the Meteor's quarter, have a steatn engine put into her, and 
answer as well as the Meteor or the Sovereign ? — Certainly, as far as the hull k* 
concerned ; the object as velocity through the water, whether the vessel be propelled 
by machinery or by canvas. 

Are the boilers in those Holyhead packets high pressure .or low pressure? — Low 
pressure. Mr. Watt, I believe, was the inventor of the original high pressure 
engine, but afterwards abandoned it on account of the danger. 

No oases of late have happened of accident from the bursting of boilers *— Not 
that I am aware of. 

The intrsnng ofthe boilers m. either of those two packets would interfere with the 
action of the steam engine, but -would inot be attendedwith dangerous consequences 
to the crew ? — The boiler would not burst, it would rend or open. 

These could be no explosion? — No. 

That arisesfrom its being made of wrought liron ?~Yes. 

Wihat 'precautions axe taken to prevent accidents rby fire on board the posWhce 
steam packets ? — There is a greater space ; the engineers can get round the boiler* 
4.17. and 
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u. H. Frttti*g. and under them and over tbetn ; in addition to the outer case round the bottom of 
£*f that part of the funnel which is near the deck there is a third iron fianch which 

v ^ ' comes from the funnel to the deck. 

(ai March.) What number of boats is there in each packet ?— There is only one on board at 
present. 

It having been observed that the boat was on the deck, was that the proper place 
for her?— No ; the proper place is hanging from the stern— there are davits for the 
purpose there. 

Under whose care are the ladders at Holyhead from which the passengers embark 
or disembark from the packets ?— I believe the commissioners of the pier. 

How many feet at low water is it from the top of the pier to the deck of the 
packet? — Fifteen or sixteen feet, I think. 

What description of ladder is made use of?— It is a very indifferent ladder; it ia 
in my opinion scarcely safe. 



Jam, 28° dee Mariif, 1822. 
George Henry Freding, Esq. again called in; and Examined. 

( j8 Mwoh.) ARE there any alterations or additions you wish to make in the evidence which 
you gave on a former day ? — I wish to explain some parts of it as to the steam 
packets, in addition to the securities I mentioned against fire ; we do not put any 
fuel or coals over the boiler, which was the cause of the Robert Bruce catching 
fire and being burnt. They used to stow their wood and fuel over the boiler, which 
became ignited in some way ; it never is done with us, it is positively forbidden. 

Where are they stowed ? — In cases made for the purpose in the engine-room. 

Are the cases lined with iron? — They are iron cases. The other point was as to 
the Ivanhoe. I was asked whether she was so strong as the other vessels ; the 
answer was simply, " No." But she is not three years old ; she was inspected at 
Liverpool a short time ago, and I think she is as strong as any of the steam vessels 
except those on the Holyhead station. 

Was any thing done to her to make her stronger ? — She was inspected and made 
as strong as possible under our direction. 

What timber is she built of ?— Fir. 

Then it is the difference arising from the different state of the two sorts of tim- 
ber?— Yes; and the difference of hex filling b; she is not filled in as the others 
are. «... 

Besides that is there a difference in the timber ? — Yes. 

Do you look upon it that the superior strength of the oak counterbalances the 
weight ?— I think the weight is a great advantage. A question was also asked as to 
the practice of begging for money. I have ascertained that there is certainly no 
instance of the packet seamen having done this at all. There are men who were 
formerly in the packet service who attend as porters on shore, and being out of 
employment follow passengers and ask them for money. 

You do not now allude to the steward ? — I now allude merely to the sailors. 

Is there any code of regulations as affecting the passengers delivered from the 
post-office ? — There is no written code of regulations. 

What accommodation is there on board the Royal Sovereign as to births?— 
There are twenty altogether. 

How many rooms are there? — Two ; one for ladies and one for gcntlemeo. 

How many births are there for ladies ? — Six. 

The cabin appropriated to gentlemen is fitted up with sofas?— There are two 

SO^ftft* ..... 

Is there any rule or regulation which prevents ladies going into that cabin if tbey 
find it convenient?— None whatever; but we rather wish to keep the after-cabin 
distinct for ladies, because when they are in bed they do not wish strangers to be 
there, but we find it impossible to do that. Gentlemen going over with ladies say, 
" keep me out if you dare ; my sister, daughter or wife is there, I will go in to take 
care of them." 

Is there any regulation that if a lady was to wish for a pillow to support her 
in her carriage that she could not have it ? — I have never understood so ; there is a 
regulation that the stewards shall not bring the beds upon deck; we have had a 
great number of beds spoiled from being brought upon deck in bad weather. 
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Captain William Rogers, called in ; and Examined. 
You are the commander of one of the Holyhead packets?— I am. 

Be so good as to acquaint the Committee in what manner the communication has n -u- ap,a lt 
been kept open between Holyhead and Dublin by the steam packets, and what v Mm J ogr ' 
has been the success of the experiment of establishing them on that station. — We (a8 Marcll ) 
Mave done t every thing that could be done by steam boats, and they will go no 
doubt when a sailing vessel will not ; that has been proved. 

Have they fully answered the expectations you had formed of them? — Fully 
so; they have exceeded my expectations. 

Have you had full trial of the steam packets with respect to gales of wind ? — Yes, 
in every way ; I crossed in the Meteor on the 5th of February, in the heaviest sea 
I have seen during the eight years I have been on the station. 

Have the steam packets sailed regularly the whole winter? — Except a very few 
davs ; I have seen them go several times when the sailing packets could not. 

"What have you considered to be the sort of weather when you say the sailing 
packets could not go? — I went in the Meteor on the 5th of February, when no 
sailing packet could carry canvas, they must have laid to ; I left at nine at night, 
and arrived at six the next morning. 

Was it blowing in the way you describe at the time of your leaving Holyhead ?- 
Yes. 

The sailing packet would not have attempted, under the same circumstances, to 
have gone to sea ? — No one could have gone. 

How came you to sail at nine o'clock at night ? — There were two mails on board ; 
the Tartar put back with the mail, and I took her bags. 

In what point was the wind ? — South-west and by south ; no sailing vessel would 
have got under weigh at the time ; the Chichester sailing packet came over the 
same day from Howth, with a three-reefed mainsail, storm jib, and could not bear 
a foresail, and it blew harder when we started. 

How long was the Chichester coming over? — About seven or eight hours. 

Why did you go at nine at night ? — To prove what steam would do. 

The Tartar had put back, and you had taken the mail she could not take? — 
Yes. 

Are you not perfectly satisfied, from the experience you have had, that the steam 
vessel you command iscapable of performing what no sailing vessel can do? — Yes. 

You mean the steam vessels built for the Holyhead station ?— Yes. 
• Have you not often left Holyhead, during the winter, when no sailing vessel 
could get out? — We have. 

Have you discovered that the steam vessels, built under the inspection of the 
Navy Hoard, are as safe as any vessel you ever navigated ? — Certainly. 

Is there any danger, in your opinion, to be apprehended from them as steam 
vessels? — No. 

In what way is your safety provided for in the shape of valves? — We have safety 
valves, but I cannot say how many pounds to the square inch. 

If at any period the fire should elevate the steam to such a pitch, has not the 
engine the power of relieving itself? — It has. 

Have you observed that, in crossing the Channel with an adverse wind, you 
accomplished your passage under easier circumstances than you could possibly do 
in a sailing vessel, inasmuch as you were enabled to go head to wind?— Yes, 
much easier. 

Do you find that a steam vessel is capable of making her passage much sooner, 
under all circumstances, than a sailing vessel?— Yes, in one half of the time upon 
the average. 

With the wind at W.N.W. blowing hard, and leaving Holyhead in a gale of wind, 
you have found a steam vessel has been much easier than a sailing vessel ?— Yes, 
their extreme length overcomes the short sea. 

1 Do you, with such wind, steer your course direct?— That depends on the weight 
of the sea and state of the tide. It is a general rule with me, when the vessel will 
steam from three knots to three and half, and the vessel not labouring much, to 
make a straight course ; if otherwise, to soil her until I smoothen the water, then 
down all sail and steam right for the port 

Have you found in blowing weather that the vessel works at all either Inside or 
twit?— No, not at all ; I do not see it in the least, not tx single thing, she is as solid 
as a wall: - 

-41 7- Mm What 
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r Captain What do you attribute that principally to? — To the diagonal works, and to the 

William Roqert. mo d e 0 f fastening. 

v ' Have you tried the coal tar? — Yes. 

(s8 March.) How j ong have 

you used it ? — Ever since she has been built. 

What is the longest time you have ever been on the passage ? — Fifteen hours is 
the longest I have been. 

Do you conceive that any improvement can be made in the construction of a steam 
boat should a new one be ordered ? — Yes ; I think we could make improvements. 

State what they are. — I do not think too fine a vessel will do ; when she is so 
very fine she will not answer in those seas ; the bow of the Meteor is too full and the 
Sovereign's quarter is too heavy. 

What improvement could you suggest to the Committee to do away that? — In 
building a steam boat she ought to have a fine entrance and her bow to near off, 
not to shove any water before her ; any water she shoves before her must be an 
impediment to the sailing ; she should have a fine entrance, a good line of bearing, 
and her transom pretty square, and not too high j tbe more you can stop a Teasel 
from pitching and rolling the quicker she will go ; I found with regard to the Scotch 
boats that all their transoms were too high and too narrow, the consequence of which 
is, that with a head sea they go with their stern under ; I have seen them go boat 
and every thing under ; the transom being square and low and fine under, so as to 
give them a right line of bearing, will stop their pitching and rolling and make them 
easy on the sea and add to their speed. 

You attended the building of these two vessels, the Meteor and the Sovereign, 
in the river? — Yes, I did. 

Describe generally the cause of their great strength.— They are filled up solid 
to the floor-head, caulked inside and out, having no tree nails, but bolted and 
copper nailed. The bolts are driven upon a ring and clenched at both ends. 

Have you Spanish heads? — Yes; then there is tbe diagonal fastening. 

Describe what that is. — The diagonal fastening is a plank three inches thick fore 
and aft, three and a half thick midships, and nine wide leading from the floor-head 
to tbe shelf, taking in five or six timbers ; and then it is filled by truss pieces into 
triangles, so that it is almost impossible that the form of the vessel can alter. 

Have not these vessels proved themselves decidedly superior to any other steam 
vessels? — We have never seen any other steam vessels that would go with them ,* 
they are very superior to any others in strength, safety and speed. 

Have you examined many steam vessels? — I have been on board several; the 
Majestic, the Superb, the Ivanhoe, and the Talbot, and many others in London river. 

Have you sailed in any of them ? — Yes, in the Superb and the Majestic from 
Greenock to Liverpool ; Talbot and Ivanhoe from Howth to Holyhead. 

Did you go to Greenock for the purpose of inspecting the steam vessels r— Yes. 

Did you see and examine those other vessejs previous to the building of the two 
Holyhead packets ? — Yes. 

Have any other steam vessels navigated and kept at sea all the winter ? — None. 
The Majestic and the Superb had some difficulty in making their passages last 
October, and were laid up for the wiuter. I remarked on board the Majestic when 
I was in her that She was very tender. 

Very crank? — Yes, very crank. 

If you were consulted with respect to building a new vessel, what other altera- 
tions would you propose besides those you have meutioned with regard to the bow 
and the stern ? — Their main beams might be put closer to the wheel, and their 
boiler placed lower, and the engines nearer together and more in the centre. 

The engines on board those vessels were made by Boulton and Watt? — Yes. 

Have you seeu the Scotch engines? — Yes, I have. 

Are you able to inform the Committee winch engine is best?^-I should prefer 
Buulton and Watt's engine to any other ; their boilers are very superior, and never 
short of steam. Boulton and Watt had been accustomed to vessels for rivers, and 
the engines were made rather too slight for our Channel ; the shall was hollow, and 
of cast iron, but they have been replaced by solid shafts. 

Have those vessels ever been disabled except when they broke their shafts? — 
They have broken their cross-beads, which are soon replaced. I broke two, and 
they were replaced immediately ; the cross-head of the piston, and the cross-head 
of the air-pump, which were replaced with wrought iron spare ones on board. 

Were those replaced at sea ?— Yes ; we stopped one engine and worked the otter 
with the wind right a-head, and in five hours the engine was repaired and worked. 

There 
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There is a difference of opinion between wrought iron cross-heads and cast iron ; Captam 
they say it is better for the cross-heads to break than any thing worse, which is the WUtiam Rogers. 
beams, or the top of the cylinder to be knocked off. v ^ ' 

Then, in point of fact, since the month of May last, when these two vessels were 'a8 March) 
put upon the Holyhead station, they have never been disabled, except in those two 
instances when the shafts broke ? — No ; and then tbey could have made their 
passage. 

You are able always to keep one engine at work out of the two, unless the shaft 
fails?— Yes ; you may always work one engine, unless the shaft breaks. The shaft 
is the only part common to both engines, and therefore unless the shaft is broken, 
the two engines are not disabled. 

Comparing the Meteor and the Sovereign with any other steam boats you have 
seen, are they not infinitely superior both in construction and safety ? — Yes ; and in 
speed. 

In a gale of wind ? — Yes. 

Have you ever exhausted your fuel? — Never half. 

Do these engines consume much less fuel than the engines of other vessels you 
have been on board ? — I should think less than half. 

What is the rate of consumption by the hour ? — We use about eight hundred 
weight in the Sovereign per hour ; in the Talbot and Ivanhoe they each consume 
about fourteen hundred weight. 

What does the Meteor consume? — About five hundred weight 

What are the respective powers of the Sovereign and the Meteor? — The Sove- 
reign has two forties, and the Meteor two thirties. 

Do you find the Sovereign a soperior vessel in consequence of this increase of 

Sower? — Yes, in going heaa to wind; but there is a great deal owing to the 
I eteor s bows ; she will not go head to wind. 

Which vessel would you prefer in a gale of wind?— I think the Meteor is the 
best boat in a gale of wind. 

Generally speaking, would you prefer an eighty to a sixty horse power in a gait? 
of wind ? — No ; but I think the Sovereign is rather overpowered ; if you were to 
put two forties in her again you must put in much heavier engines. The advan- 
tage the Sovereign has over the Meteor is going head to wind, but the Meteor will 
beat her with her canvas. The Sovereign's canvas steadies her and lightens the 
engine, but does not much help her speed. 

Supposing you were choosing your own vessel, what plan would you pre- 
fer? — I think you might build the vessel a little Smaller for two thirties; if we 
were to build tor two forties we must build a larger vessel than the Sovereign, and 
she is full large for the station. 

What size would be the best sire for vessels for the station, and what power?— 
I think the Meteor is very near the size, with the improvements we could mako 
upon her. 

Under all the circumstances of your passages, have you not found the motion of 
the steam boat much easier than the sailing vessel ? — Yes ; it is not to be com- 
pared to it 

In a gale of wind have you found the passengers complain of the motion ?— 
Yes, they do complain of the vibration ; passengers frequently complain on board 
the steam packets that they were never sick before, but 1 do not pay much attention 
to that for the last passage is always the worst. 

In what degree are you able to take advantage of sails in bringing them to aid the 
steam power of the vessel ?— Sails assist the vessel very much ; we use them every, 
way, except going bead to wind, within four points of the wind. 

Do you find them assist considerably in the speed of the vessel ? — I have found 
the Sovereign go as fast in a calm as at any other time. It must not be thought 
that a steam boat running before the wind in a gale and a heavy sea. that she 
ought to make the quickest passage, us we are then obliged to shut off half the 
steam, or great part of it ; for should you allow the full power to be on, the wheels 
running two or three times round witltout touching any thing between the trough of 
the sea, and then being brought up all at once, something will probabW give way. 

And by thus moderating the steam there is no fear ?— -No; the engine goes as 
easy as a glove. 

l)o the sails serve to steady the motion?— Yes ; they steady her certainly. 
Do yon not make just as good a passage with a foul wind as a fair wind ?— In a 
light air of wind we do hot mind going head to wind, and smooth water. 

4 j 7. Supposing 
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Captain Supposing the engines to be out of order when at sea, so as not to he able to use 

William Rogers^ x \\t\n, have you sails enough to enable you to command the vessel ?— Yes. The othtr 
/ o y» \\ day when 1 hove the Meteor to I stopped the engine, and we were going three 
{i . arc .) k nots ani j a h a |f w ^ t h tU e lee wheel nearly under water ; we were sounding ; it was 
very heavy weather. 

Have you the power of putting the wheels out of gear ? — You may unconnect 
them from the engine and let them run round, or take your floats off ; but we cannot 
do that when the engine is going. 

When you broke your shaft what did you do? — I was not on board her then, 
but I towed her back ; I met her about seven leagues from Howth, and towed her 
back to Holyhead. 

How was the wind blowing? — South-south-east, fair for Howth. 

Do you think she could have got on with the sails ? — Yes, and made her 
passage ; but as the mail was sent away by a schooner to Howth, it was better to' 
tow her back, as Holyhead was the only place to repair her. 

A shaft has been broken twice? — Yes, twice ; once in the other boat. 

What was done in the other case?— She was towed back. 

Supposing dark weather to come on, the wind blowing hard from the Irish shore, 
so that you could not have made the land, could you have laid to or sailed the 
vessel ? — Yes, we could have sailed the vessel or have come to an anchor ; by putting 
two cables together which she has on board, she would ride out any gale in the 
Channel as easy as a glove. 

You are of opinion that in the event of the engine failing, with the assistance 
of sails and the auchor you may always keep the packet in perfect safety ? — There is" 
no doubt of it. 

In the event of any accident happening to the steam apparatus with a lee shore, 
what power have you, by sails, of keeping off that lee shore? — I cannot see where' 
there is a lee shore, it must be either over at Dublin or at Holyhead ; and if it is 
a lee shore, then it is a fair wind bacL 

Have you ever been in such a situation, since you have commanded those packets 
on a lee shore, that you could not take the tide under your lee bow on one tack or ' 
the other ?— Never. 

Have these packets the same power to go to windward as a common merchant 
vessel ? — Yes, and they will beat a common merchant vessel in sailing. 

Have any improvements been made lately to give steam packets more power of 
canvas?— Yes, there have been. 

Explain what they are. — Three more cloths are put in the maiosail, and a very 
large fore lug ; the after one remains a schooner sail. 

Will you be obliged to carry more ballast in consequence? — No, we are as stiff as 
churches ; we take out 1 2 tons of coal in the summer; there are 6o hours coal on board. 

Upon the whole, with the nature of the Channel, the shores, and the power of the 
canvas you can put upon a steam packet, with the aid of anchors and cables, you 
feel perfectly secure at all times, though the engine may go out of order i — Yes. 

Has it ever occurred to you to lay to for a night at anchor? — No, we never, 
should lay to any where. 

Have the packets ever been out a whole night, starting in the morning ? — Never ; 
one o'clock in the morning is the latest they have been out; you cannot lay tow' 
a tides way, or ought not so to do ; we do not want it; the people get more used 
to steam vessels now ; we can hit the land at airy time now, either the hill at Howth, 
or Holyhead light-house. 

Have you guns on board for signals? — Yes, a six-pounder each. 

There is a gun at the Stack?— Yes, there is. 

Hare you found it of any use as yetr — We have bad no use for k as yet; we 
shall want it in the summer, I dare say; I have not the least doubt we shall tind it 
of great service. 

is there any gon at Howth ?— No j- there are some on the round towers. 
Not to assist the packets? — No. 

From the superior construction of the Meteor, and the Sovereign having their 
timbers filled in and caulked, in the event of getting on «hore and knocking the 
keel off, or the planks off the bottom, still the vessel might be saved ? — Yes, cer-> 
tainly ; there Is a very great difference of opinion as to filling vessels in that way. 

Have you found those two vessels equally buoyant with any other you have sailed 

in?— Yes. 

Has 
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Has the great weight of the timbers and materials diminished their speed?— 
No, I think it rather gives them speed against a sea. 

Then the inconvenience anticipated from the mode of constructing these vessels 
has not taken place ? — No, it has not. 

Are the Committee to understand your opinion to be, that in any weather, however 
severe, the steam boats will stand that weather as well as any sail boat? — Yes, in 
any wind ; the more wind the better for the steam boats ; that is where they show 
their superiority. 

In the heaviest gale that could blow you would rather be in a steam packet than 
in a sailing packet .-'—Yes ; that is in a vessel of our own construction. 



Captain 
William Rogers. 
\. ^ * 

(a8 March.) 



Sabbati, 30* die Martij, 1822. 
Captain William Rogers again called in ; and Examined. 

BE so good as to give the Committee an account of your voyage from the River 
round to Holyhead. — On the 16th of May, blowing hard from the S.W. 3. p.m. 
I left Gravesend on board the Sovereign, in company with tlie Meteor steam packet, 
with seven or eight men 00 board of each. At 9 anchored in the Downs, blowing 
very hard ; she rode very easy with thirty-five fathom cable in five fathoms water. 
On Thursday the 18th fresh gales from W.S.W. 5. a.m. weighed anchor and 
steamed for Portsmouth ; wind dead on end. 4. r. m. made the Owers Light ; hazy 
weather, g. p. m. very heavy gales and thick weather. I asked the engineer what 
coals he had on board, he told me five hours ; we were then obliged to steam in for the 
land. At 10 made the Nab Light upon the starboard quarter, about a quarter of 
a mile; shortened steam for the Meteor to come up. At eleven anchored at 
St Helens in six fathoms water, with forty fathom cable ; hard gale. On the 19th, 
3. 30. a. m. weighed anchor and ran into Portsmouth harbour; made fast to one of the 
buoys alongside His Majesty's ship the Queen Charlotte ; then we were employed in 
getting coals in, and very bad they were. At 4. 20. got under weigh and steamed 
out of the harbour, and at 9 passed through the Needles against a flood tide. This 
day was fine weather, and light airs from the N.W. At 1. 30. p.m. anchored in 
Falmouth harbour; there we remained a week to clean the boilers, to caulk the 
decks, and so on. Sailed from Falmouth the 26th, wind N.W. fresh gales. 
At 5. 30. passed the Longships Lights. At 9 in a squall, with heavy rain, the 
wind shifted to the N.N.E. blowing very heavy and a heavy sea, the vessels going 
from three knots to three and a half, head to wind, blowing hard. At 7 made 
Lundy Island, bearing E. by S. passed several vessels lying to ; passed a large 
Mnack, lying to, under close reefed mainsail. At 8 made sail upon the vessel ; 
stood more to the southward into the Bristol Channel, to smoothen the water. At 
noon more moderate; water smoother; down all sails and steamed for Milford. At 
5 anchored in Milford, found several vessels had been .out in the gale and obliged 
to put back ; the vessels that had been put back, bound to Liverpool, said they had 
never experienced worse weather before for many years. On Sunday evening the 
wind more moderate, and fromN. to N.E. At 8 p. m. got under weigh. On Monday, 
at 4 p. m. arrived at Holybead. 

How many days were you performing this voyage? — Five days, with the wind 
right a -head down the English Channel and up the Irish. 

During that period could any square rigged vessel, from a first-rate down to a sloop 
of war, have performed the voyage you did in the time you did in the steam boat? 
— No; it was impossible. In the Downs we passed several Indiaraen, and 150 sail 
there that could not move down Channel, and at the back of Dungeoess we passed 
1 20 more. 

During that period Itow did your vessel l>ehave herself, under the circumstances 
of bad weather and adverse winds? — Nothing could be better; but she rolled 
a little, and which I think we can cure her of. 

What improvement could you suggest to prevent her rolling? — I should take a 
foot off her beam in the first place, and make her bottom not quite so round, and the 
engines placed nearer together, aud her wheels not quite so wide on the aide; they 
are eight feet wide. 

In a «alc of v» ind on a lee shore, do von not think them much safer vessels than 
any square rigged vessels? — Yea, most certainly ; becau&e they can use their steam 
as well as their sails. 

Be so good as to describe to the Committee the exact improvement you would 
4»7« No 



{30 March.) 
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Captain recommend as to the construction of ft new steam vessei.--I shdnW make her a fbbt 
Iftlliatn Rogers. narr0H er, and raise her floor-heads a little, take off the Mendings, with Iter engines' 
^ ~T/~7 ""^ put nearer the centre, the boilers mud* \owet, and the wheels aarrower: I have 
™ f> ' K K) observed in our vessels with these wide wheels,, the lee wheel is a great deal under 
the water, and the other out ; by the width of them it increases the angle ; and 
although a wide wheel is of great advantage in a river, I think it is a great 
disadvautage in a sea ; supposing there were two forty-horse power engines, I would 
not have more than a seven-feet wheel ; ours is an eight-feet wheel, and if there 
w^ere two thirty-horse power, six and a half, in my opinion, would be sufficient 

Would those wheels hare power to give the packets the san*j speed they have at 
present? — Yes ; we might lose twenty minutes in a calm, but we should gain two 
or three hours in a gale of wind ; that lias been tried in this river by the James " 
Watt; her paddles are nine feet wide, and with one half of thein on, four and a half 
in length, she was found to go nearly nine knots, and she only goes ten with the 
whole on ; but I must observe, that after you get a vessel to go nine knots, it takes a 
) great addition of power to make her go the tenth. 

As to the form and shape of the Meteor and Sovereign, what improvement would 
you recommend in a new vessel ? — I should recommend it to bo a little finer and 
eighteen inches narrower than the Sovereign, and a foot narrower than the 
Meteor. 

What alteration would you propose with regard to the bows ? — Much finer than , 
either of them. 

Have you sufficient experience of the Scotch engines as to be able to give a 
decided opinion in favour of the engines made by Mr. Watt? — No, I have not yet. 
I have been in the Scotch vessels several times, and I have seen their steam go 
down ; in one of them the vessel was nearly on shore; it was the Majestic; she 
was entering the narrow passage going into 'Liverpool, and they let the steam go 
down; she was nearly on shore in consequence; unless you are constantly firing 
you can never keep the steam up. 

Has that ever happened on board the Holyhead packets r— No; never. 

On building a new vessel, would you recommend Walts engine to be made use, 
of? — Yes, I would, for my own part. 

Can you suggest any improvements?— I should make the engine much stronger. 

In what respect? — In every part 

What effects have you observed, when on board the Scotch vessels, from the 
engines?— I have seen fire going up the chimney, and I have seen sparks of tiro 
flying over the deck ; there must be a great waste of fuel in consequence; we never 
see that on board our vessels ; tl>ey come out dearer, but they are cheaper in the end. 

At the time you performed that voyage, with the weather you have described, 
from the Downs to Milrord, if that weather had continued twelve months, would 
airy square rigged vessel have performed it?— They would have been a loug time 
about it, probably would have been weeks instead of days ; a sailing vessel would 
itot have beat up to Mil ford as wfc did in twelve months. 

What parts of the engine give way most frequently ? — The cross-heads at the top 
of the piston. If the engineer is not very careful, and allows tbem to get too hot, 
you may carry away a cross-head, or if water is allowed to get in the piston, which, 
it does sometimes, being too hot. I think there will -be an improvement in that 
before long. 

What time ought to be allowed, in your opinion, for looking over a steam engine 
in order to keep the vessel as much at sea as circumstances will admit of?— Two or* 
three days. An engine should never lie by longer, because if she was to lie by iu 
the harbour, you would have to set the engine going to keep it in order. 

Does it require three days to give an engine a complete looking over? — No; two 
days, or a day, or two or three hours ; it is according to what is to be done to her. 

What number of days may a vessel sail, day after day, without a thorough cxa-. 
mination? — They might run a week, fortnight or longer, but once a week it wouki 
be necessary to examine them. 

You recommend she Should lie by two or three days, and be examined ? — Y«es. 

Then, on the Holyhead station, it being necessary to send a packet to sea every, 
morning from Holyhead, and another from Howth, in ortler that the vessels may, 
be kept in order, how many vessels, in your opinion, should be maintained to do the 
service? — I think you might do it with three, and very easy, with a sailing vessel -ou 
the other side ; then a vessel would be lying by three days and running six. 

With those arrangements of lying by three days ami being at sea six, three vessels 

... would 
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would just exactly perform the service, and no more ?— No more would be required ; Captain 
they would perform the service; nor is it necessary tbey should lie by three days. WUUam 7%** 

Supposing tbey sailed six days and laid by three, there would be no day on ' ' 

which they were not at saa or lying by for the necessary time for examination and (3° Marckj 
repairs?-— ?It does not follow that they would want repairs. 

Supposing they do lie by three days and are at sea six, it occupies the whole time, 
there is no spare time ?— The spare" time would be the three days. 

If each packet is at sea six days, and if she lies by after every six days for three 
days, she would actually upon no occasion lie by more than three days ? — Certainly 
not, unless there is any thing particular to do to them. 
• Three packets would just perform the service, and nothing more?— Yes. 
. But upon a press a vessel would go eight days instead of six ? — Yes, we have gone 
all the winter and summer with two. 

Since the Meteor and Sovereign have been at Holyhead, have they not been coin 
tiunaUy at sea?— Yes. 

How many men are there on board ? — Fifteen. 

What work have the men to do alter the packet arrives at either side ? — They 
get the coals in, and clean her. 

What time does that laker— About a couple of hours with horses and carriage*, 
Have you not made many voyages in succession in gales of wind? — Yes, many. 
. Coming in late after a gale oi wind, and having to sail early in the morning, 
do not the men go through a great deal of hardship while the weather continues 
Lad? — Yes, but they have their nights rest; if a mau be in a sailing vessel, 
and should be on deck two or three nights, he would soon find the difference to it 
steam vessel. 

Do you not think the work is as hard on board the steam packets as the sailing! 
packets ? — Certainly not, as regards myself. 

. As to the men? — Nor as to the men; if a man complains of a steam boat, he 
must be afraid, or something of that kind. I never read a novel before I was on 
board a steam packet, and 1 go down now frequently and read for an hour or two ; 
if a man works hard in the day, he has his nights rest, and a man is never bottir 
than when he does his days work ; I have not the anxiety now which I used to 
have, being up night after night. 

In what way is it decided whether a packet shall go to sea in case of very bad 
weather?-^ By the commander and tho agent. 

What is considered to be weather to keep a steam packet from going to scar-r-r 
(There may be a difference of opinion upon that ; when it is a downright hurricane, 
and it is impossible for any vessel to stem ahead, we do not attempt it. \ 

Do they go out when the cutters cannot? — Yes, with the wind at N.N.W. which 
is the very worst wind we have. 

Do you go out when a sailing vessel would not? — We have made many passages 
■when a sailing packet would not go out. 

Were there many gales from the N.W. last winter? — Yes, several. 

Has it been a worse winter than usual ? — I have heard it said, that it has been 
4lie worst winter for fifty years. Lloyd's have paid more this winter than ever they did. 

Have the gales been from the S.(V.?— Yes, S.W. and W.S.W. and thatgenerally 
finishes with a N.W. wiud, 

* Have you had many from the eastward ?— No, only one gale. 

Which do you reckon the worst gale? — I think meeting with an easterly gale is 
the worst ; there is always a heavy sea upon the shore, the gale does not last so 
long, but leaves a very disagreeable short sea. Many times alter an easterly gale, 
we have been two day6 beating over in a sailing packet, which a steam vessel win 
perform in eight or niue hours. 

Have you ever sailed in a heavy easterly gale from Howtb in e steam packet ?— 
►No, I have not; the Meteor, Captain Davies, entered Howth harbour with a very 
heavy gale from the eastward, when the Marquis WeJlesley went over, and she went 
in very easy. 1 1 was the heaviest sea that had been seen for many years. 

• Has the harbour at Holyhead been crowded very much with vessels ?-~- Very 
mud) ; I have seen 1 20 or 1 30 vessels there. 

Have you experienced much difficulty in getting in or out .with the packets?^ 
No ; but the Sovereign has suffered some damage with vessels driving upon her. 
Is the harbour large enough for the number of vessels that have recourse to it in 

weather ? — No, I do uot think it is. 
Is it not the practice frequently for the Liverpool vcssols Jo ruu in ?*»Ye* ; but 
417. when 
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explain when Dunlcary is finished, I am of opinion that will be the out port of that 
U'Miani Sogers. Channel. There have been several instances of vessels leaving Holyhead, and have 

* ' gone there to wait for a wind, which have made their passage out of the Channel, 

(30 March.) w hiUt the vessels at Holyhead have still been wind-bound. 

Have you found any difficulty in bad weather in getting the packets into HowtU 
harbour ? — Never. 

Have they ever touched ground there ? — Very seldom. They are deepening it irt 
the west pier. 

Have any of the vessels been damaged by touching ?— No ; the sailing vessels 
used to be. 

Are there any inconveniences in landing passengers and carriages at the pier at 
Holyhead? — Not passengers, but carriages. I have seen Sir Colin Campbells 
carnage detained on board the Sovereign tor twelve hours for want of a crane being 
in the jHroper place. 

Where is the crane ?— Half the pier up one of them is, and the other is down in 
the jetty. 

Where would you propose to put the crane ? — About 1 20 feet from the jetty. 
There are no fenders, and we run a very great risk of breaking the wheels or 
destroying the engine, for want of them ; no longer back than last Sunday, we 
nearly met with a very serious accident, by striking the foundation stones at lour 
water; I did hear before Mr. Rennie died, there were orders given for them, but 
have not heard a word about them since. 

Are the cranes in a proper situation at Howth ?— Yes ; they have got two, and a 
third, a temporary one. 

Where are they placed ?— One on the west jetty, one abreast of the Custom* 
house, and one on the east pier. 

Are there fenders at Howth ? — There is every thing complete there. 

Would not an extension of the harbour at Holyhead, so as to admit the Liverpool 
traders to come in, be of considerable vaiue and importance? — O ! yes. 

Have the East and West India men any port to run into between Milford and 
Liverpool ? — No ; Holyhead might be made one. 

In case of an accident in the Channel, where must they goto repair? — Liverpool. 

Is there a sufficient depth of water for forming a pier at Holyhead, so as to make 
it a harbour for the general trade f — Yes ; between the point of the salt island and 
the present pier, there is a large rock, which w ould be a good place to run a pier 
from, with plenty of water to take any vessel. 

And such a pier would give perfect protection to the largest vessels that come 
in ?— Yea. 

How long would such a pier be: — Half the length of the other. 

In what manner are horses put on board? — Either by boxes or slings. 

Is there a box always at hand?— Yes, one on each side. 

What sort of accommodation is there on board for horses in the steam vessels ?— 
The fcre-hold will contain six horses. 

What floor is there?— It is a wooden floor and it is battened; a botse would 
iind his feet better upon ballast, but you cannot put ballast there, for if a horse wba 
to kick some of the stones into the engine, it would spoil the engine. 

How many sailing packets are kept in addition to the steam boats ? — Two. 

Do they sail every week? — No, they are changed monthly ; there is the Chichester 
and the Potham. 

Supposing the sailing packets were to sail one from each side on particular days 
might not this give a better accommodation for the carriage of horses? — No; nor 
will people go in them. 

Is the Ivanhoe built sufficiently strong to stand the winter season at Holyhead ? 
— She is not so strong as ours, but she is as strong as other vessels in general. • 

Is -she «Uong enough to go through the regular service of the station at Holy- 
head? — While she is oeiv she k ; she would not run long. 
' Is she made of fir or oak? — Fir. 

What precautions have been taken ou board the Meteor and Sovereign to pre- 
vent accidents from fire in the arrangement of the furnaces and boilers? — There ia 
water all round them, and they are kept three feet from the bottom, about fifteen 
htches from the side, and twelve inches from the deck ; we are differently constructed 
from others, and it is quite impossible tbat any accident cau happen, there is water 
under and on the sides of the fire places ; in those boats that are fitted up upon the 
Clyde there is nothing but brick and mortar below the furnaces, we have iron. 
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Marti*, V dk ApriUs, 1822. 
Captain fVUliam Rogers again called in ; and Examined. 

IN the event of building a new steam packet, what improvements would you waimn*Ro t 
suggest in respect to the build, the engine, the sails, and to the interior ar- Mm ° s ' 
rangementof her?— 1 think 1 should build her in the same manner as the others (TApriL) 
are built, on Sir Robert Seppings's plan as to mode of fastening, diagonal fastening, 
&c. &c. only a little finer at each end, and one foot narrower than the Sovereign 
and Meteor, to be 95 feet in the keel, 105 or 106 upon deck, and 19 feet in the 
beam, about 180 tons, her transoms square, and not very high out of the water. 
The improvements in the engine would be to make them a little stronger, and the 
boilers a little longer, keeping them more from the side of the vessel, so that the 
heat might not affect her, and more room to go round them, and to put the boilers 
lower down. 

What advantage would you get by putting them lower ? — It would help to pre- 
vent their rolling. The Talbot's boilers are a little higher than the Ivanhoe ; by 
putting the Ivanhoes lower down, found she did not roll near as much. I would 
have the two main beams put close to the wheel, which will reduce the weight very 
.much and strengthen and make the vessel much easier, as by being so far asunder 
adds great weight, and acts as a lever. There should be twelve paddles about seven 
feet long and nineteen to twenty-one inches wide. The engine should be something 
between sixty and eighty horse power, but this must dependupon the fineness of the 
vessel, and the water she will draw. If the engine is to be made much stronger, in 
that case we must not go further than two thirty horse power engines, as then the weight 
might be too much. I should recommend, with regard to the sails, a large lug forward, 
and a jib and a fore and aft mainsail; and in case any thing should happen to the 
engine, I would keep a square topsail on board, and a gaff topsail aft, but not to 
be used except in case of necessity. 

You would also be able to set 



Mr. James Brown called in j and Examined. 

You belong to the house of Boulton and Watt ?— 1 have been agent for them some Mr. 
years. J a met Brown. 

Did you put up the engines on board the Meteor and Sovereign steam packets ?-^- 
I superintended their erection. 

What parts of the engines most frequently fail? — We generally consider the 
working parts, the cross bars, the side rods, and the side beams. 

To what do you attribute the cross bars having broken on board these vessels? — 
In some instances from want of caution on the part of the engineer, and in other 
cases from stress of weather. 

Were they made of cast iron or malleable iron ? — Hitherto of cast iron ; they are 
now made of wrought iron for sea vessels. 

Have you put engines into any other vessels ? — We have put engines into most 
of the vessels on the river Thames, the Dover station and Leith. 

Have accidents happened frequently to those vessels? — Upon the Leith station 
one or two cross bars have broken, and that was entirely from want of caution on 
the part of the engineer in starting the engine ; the other vessels were the Dasher 
and Arrow on the Dover station ; there was one accident of a cross bar breaking in 
the Dasher. 

Was that from want of caution ? — I cannot say that. 

Have accidents happened to vessels in the river? — In the first instance there were 
three or four little breakages, but subsequently they have gone on very well. 

-Has any other part of the engines of the Holyhead packets failed? — A shaft was 
broken, 1 think the crank shaft. 

Was it made of cast iron? — Yes; and I believe its failure was attributed to 
there having been some screws drilled into the shaft to fasten on the risings for 
eccentric circles, it was considered that these wounded the shaft, as it broke up 
that part. 

Have the side beams failed ? — They are called side beams or main levers. 
L Have any of them failed ?— Only one in the Meteor. 
Is that made of cast metal ?— Yes. 
417. Oo What 
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Mr. What would be the effect of making the whole engine as strong as possible, by 

jaws Brown. usm g no thing but malleable iron ? — I do not conceive you could make an engine 

-~ without being liable to break; there are some parts so small that they must give 

(2 April.) ^ an(1 j t ls tetter the most insignificant parts should fail, than some of the prin- 

cipal one6, because they are easier repaired. 

Is an engine ltftble to that extraordinary pressure upon it, under particular 
circiitnstauces, that it is better to have some part that would give way should 
thiol so ) for instance, it would be better foe the cross bar to break than the side 
beam, aud if not either of those two, that some of the cutters or straps of the side 
rod flhouW go. 

You mean that it would be more easy to repair? — ^ es ; but if the engine-man 
sees any thing going wrong he ha9 only to let oft' the steam* 

i'ao those repairs be made at sea?— -Not well; but there are generally duplicates 
on board of those- parte liable to accident. You could not welt straighten ttie bent 
parts of wrought iron at tea. 

In case of constructing a new engine for a Holyhead packet, can you suggest any 
improvements ? — Merely in respect to making the materials stronger and heavier. 
I conceive the construction of the engine is almost incapable of improvement as if 
now is. 

Would you make any alteration in the arrangement of the boilers ?— It would be 
better to lower the whole niacbinery together, bring the engines nearer the centre 
of the vessel, and let the boiler rest upon the keelson. 

Would you require more room than was allowed in the Sovereign and Meteor ? — 
Yes ; it would be better we should get round the boilers entirely, they could then be 
painted every month, which would be a great advantage, for the action of the salt 
water is very detrimental to the iron ; they ought to be painted every three weeks, 
or every month ; where a boiler' will not leak with fresh water it will with salt 
waterj and it forms incrustation upon the surface by exposure to the atmosphere; 
they should be pumped out, and frequently cleaned. 

How long would it take to paint a boiler?— Half a day. 

What number of voyages may an engine go, supposing the distance to be each 
voyage twenty leagues, without looking over and making a thorough examination of 
it?— I should think the engineer generally looks over his engine every morning 
before he starts, to see that every part is properly oiled, and that every screw and 
joint is tight If so inspected, once a fortnight would be sufficient to examine the 
packings of the slides and pistons. 

Supposing the vessel to finish her voyage late in the evening, and go to sea again 
early in the morning, would it not be necessary to lay her by occasionally to examine 
her ?— I think it would be an advantage to the service to have a spare vessel to 
perform the duty wliUe repairs were being done to the others, and overhauling the 
machinery. 

Would it not contribute to the preservation of the machinery to have that over- 
hauling take place at particular periods after a certain number of voyages ?— Certainly. 

What time would it take to overhaul an engine completely, to ascertain whether 
it was in any respect injured ? — If there were no repairs to do I should think two 
day* would overhaul all the packings about it, even doing it leisurely ; if exertion was 
required it might be done in half the time. 

Would you make the paddles for a new engine different from those put to the 
Holyhead packets? — We should make them the same as for the Leith vessels, they 
are made with wooden floats in one piece, having three sets of arms, and the bolts 
are of a peculiar description, which allows the paddles to slip from the outer end 
of the arm towards the centre of the shaft, by which means a vessel may use ber 
sails the same as any other vessel ; should any thing give way, there would be nothing 
but the arms in the water. 

What time would it take to get rid of the paddles ?— There would be only four or 
five to get rid of; the four topmast paddles would be slackened, and fall towards 
the centre of each wheel, the wheels would then be turned round, and the bare arms 
would be in the water, 

How would you steady the wheels to enable the men to work upon the paddTes ? — 
By lashing the wheels fore and aft with tackles. 

Have you not some contrivance for engines at work on shore, so that if they 
become exposed to any sudden violence, they stop themselves ?— Pumping engines 
have. 

Have you been able to apply the 9ame principle to engines on board Vessels? — 

I do 
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I do not conceive that could be well done 60 as to act of itself; the engine-man m, 
should take the steam off, and disengage the eccentric, when he sees any accident J***tt Brovm. 

likely to occur. v 

Is it not for want of some such precaution that many of the accidents have (* April.) 
happened ? — Perhaps in some cases it may be so, but I should apprehend it 
depended more upon the engineer than any thing else ; he should never quit the 
engine room. 

What circumstance is it that chiefly occasions that sort of excessive violence which 
contributes to injure and break the engine? — Any of the working parts getting 
loose, any of the screws getting between the finer parts, or the water getting upon 
the top of the piston in starting the engine. 

In what way can the water get upon the top of the piston ? — It is from the 
condensed steam that forms from the boilers after the passage is over, it gets through 
the steam pipe to the cylinder and condenses there, perhaps to the depth of 
1 8 inches on the top of the piston, and if the engine is started suddenly without 
it being cleared away, it has not time to get through the thoroughfares. 

What is the consequence? — The consequence is, that it is jammed between the 
top of the piston and the under side of the cylinder cover, and risks the breakage of 
some part ; as water will not compress, something must give way, and the weaker 
parts of course will go first. 

Is tl>e City of Edinburgh steam vessel employed to go from London to Leith ? — 
She went there during last season. 

For what months?— I think on the 24th of June I first went with her. 

When did she stop?— I cannot say positively, I think the beginning or middle of 
October. 

Was she exposed to many gates of wind?— Her first passage was extremely 
rough, we were eighty-four hours making the passage. 

What is the shortest time she made the passage in ? — I think fifty-eight hours. 

What is the distance? — We reckon it 4.50 miles, and I believe that is near it. 

Do you take enough coal with you? — Yes, they have a sufficient supply in the 
coal boxes, and for a third of the passage more. 

Why did she not continue to go through the winter?— I suppose she would not 
have paid, she is a large vessel of 400 torn. 

Was she strong enough?— She was built at Black null yard, and that is quite 
enough to say she was sufficiently strong; the floor timbers were about la inches 
square. 

What was her tonnage?— 401 tons, the length upon deck 143 feet, and 14 feet 
depth in the hold. 

Is she of a similar construction to the Holyhead packets? — She has not the 
diagonal timbers ; she is built the same as other merchant vessels. 

What precautions have been taken in the arrangement of the furnaces on board 
the Holyhead packets, to prevent accidents from fire? — I hardly think it is possible 
that fire can take place, because the furnaces are completely surrounded with five 
inches of water round every part, and it is only in raking out the fire, and neglect- 
ing to water it, that any accident can take place ; it is raked out upon an iron 
floor. 

No rolling of the vessel could throw the fire about ?— No ; she must be pitching 
to a great degree, if that was to take place. 

How are the coals carried ?— They are in boxes in front of the boilers, so as to 
be right and left for the fireman. 

Are those boxes cased with iron ? — They are made of iron entirely. 

Can a body of water be let in from above, in case of an accident by fire from 
neglect? — No ; but there is a hand pump in the engine room to be used when they 
are filling the boilers, and they can get water enough from that ; in the new Leith 
packets we have put jet pipes, the same as fire engines have. 

Could you put these jet pipe* on board the Holyhead packets ?— Nothing could 
be easier. 

What are the precautious taken to prevent accidents from boilers bursting? 
I can hardly conceive on board these vessels, where condensing engines are used, 
that it is possible that such a thing could take place ; they are generally provided 
with two safety valves, and the steam used is about from two and a half to three 
pounds pressure upon a square inch, at which pressure it blowB off by the safety 
valve of its own accord. 

How are those safety valves arranged, so as to be at all times operative ?— Boultoo 
417. **» 
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Mr - and Watt have made them for many years in the way they now are, 
Javut Browu. ^ an y ^p^g to Iq,^ them by putting additional weight upon them ; I have seen 
the Scotch engine men, in starting their engines, place their feet upon the safety valve. 

Suppose by any accident the safety valve was out of order, and the pressure 
became too great lor the strength of the boiler, and it was to give way, what would 
be the effect on the boiler? — Supposing such a thing, which I conceive is impos- 
sible, that the safety valves should get choked, the steam would come off at the 
teed pipes. 

It would not give way under any circumstance ? — No, not even though the valves 
were choked, the pressure is so extremely small ; the boilers are calculated to 
sustain fifty times the pressure required of them. 

If any part of the boiler, by length of use, became very thin, and gave way, would 
it fly or rend ? — Merely rend, if malleable iron. 

Were not the accidents that happened from boilers, sometime ago, owing to 
their being made on the high pressure principle, and being made of cast iron? — 
Yes, they were. 

When made of cast iron, and the pressure too high, they gave way, and the 
metal flew ? — Yes, just like a shell. 
Malleable iron tears and rends ? — Yes. 
Without flying and doing injury?— Yes. 

Have Boulton and Watt made any improvement in their engine since the Holy- 
head packets were built last year ? — Not that I am aware of, the principle remains 
the same as it was when it left the late Mr. Watt's hands; the construction of the 
engines has not varied since the Meteor and Sovereign were built ; they have made 
them stronger and added malleable iron in parts where cast was used. 

Those were the first vessels that had engines for the sea from Boulton and Watt ? 
— Yes, they were, and they are the first vessels that ever ran all the winter. 

What quantity of fuel do they consume? — I think the experiments made in 
the river with the Meteor showed that she consumed about seven bushels per 
hour, rather under, she was then working above her full speed ; the Sovereign I 
think was from nine and a quarter to nine and a half ; the Meteor has two thirty 
horse engines, and the Sovereign two forty horse engines ; the latter when using 
that quantity of coal was going about nine miles and three quarters through the 
water per hour. 

What time does this give for each ton of coal for the Meteor? — A bushel of good 
Newcastle coals is reckoned equal to a hundred weight of Scotch coal ; so that it 
comes to very nearly the same thing ; the Scotch coal generally burns very free and 
so does the Staffordshire, but the bushel of Newcastle coal is equal to a hundred 
weight of either. 

Do you know the proportions of the Whitehaven coal to the Newcastle or Staf- 
fordshire ?— No, I have no certain knowledge whereby I could speak of it. 

What is the ordinary weight of the bushel of Newcastle coals ? — The standard 
bushel should weigh eighty-eight pounds ; the best Walls End, I have found them 
eighty ; and the Wylam, seventy-seven ; I found that by actual weight the specific 
gravity of the Wylam coal is much under that of the Walls End, the latter is not 
good tor working engines. 

What description of coals is the best for those engines?— The best coal we have 
been able to meet with is the Halbeath or Inverkeithmg, from a place in Fife called 
Inverkeithing. 

What is the peculiar quality of them r — Burning free and becoming a complete 
white ash without caking upon the fire bars. 

Is it necessary to have a coal that ignites very quick ? — Yes, if it does not cake 
afterwards. It is a great object to get good coals. In the first passage that I went with 
the City of Edinburgh from London to Leith, the coals were very indifferent, and 
we were obliged to clear the fire every four hours. 

Did you take the fires out ? — Yes, took them out one by one completely ; in coming 
back we bad a description of coal called Halbeath Main, and with them went sixteen 
hours without cleaning the grates ; the sulphur in coals will destroy the fire bars in a 
short time. 

Do you find any inconvenience from salt forming in the boilers?— Yes, when the 
main hole cover is taken off and they are exposed to the atmosphere, the water then 
becomes crystallized and renders them very difficult to clean. 

Has this been avoided by any plan? — Yes, by constructing pumps or cocks to let 
me water through the side of the ship without the main hole being opened. 
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Does that prevent the crystallization ? — Yes, quite. Mr. 

Has the salt water much effect upon the boilers ? — It oxidates the iron very Jan "* Brmm. 
rapidly indeed, if it is allowed to lie upon it v -~ 

What period will a boiler last, supposing it constantly in use ? — On board a steam ^ April-) 
vessel, I should think from four to five years with care; it is the only part of the 
machinery subject to decay. 

These engines, upon the whole, require a considerable degree of care and super- 
intendence, and skilful engineers ? — They certainly do require more care than the 
land engines ; every engine requires great care. 

Captain John Percy called in ; and Examined. 

You command a steam packet on the river? — Yes, from London to Margate; Captain 
the Hero. • /oA « 

Have you commanded any other vessel ? — Yes, the Victory, belonging to the N 

same company; I commanded the Victory for three years; the Hero was built 
last year. 

Do you go through a good deal of sea occasionally? — Yes, off the Margate 
sands, when it is blowing from the northward and eastward on the top of the tide, 
she being such a large vessel, feels it more. 

What is the tonnage of the Hero?— 427 tons. 

What is the power of her engine? — Two engines of fifty-horse power. 

Who are the engines made by ? — Murray and Fenton, of Leeds. 

Where was the vessel built ? — At Rochester. 

What months in the year have you been running these vessels ? — We begin about 
the latter end of April and run into October, about the middle of October; I. have 
run into November in one year, the 14th of November. 

What engines had you on board the Victory ? — Two twenty-fives. 

By whom made? — Mr. Dickson, of Holland-street, Blackfriars. 

Are you acquainted with Boulton and Watt's engines ? — We have not any one 
in our concern ; I am acquainted with vessels that run with them, and I rather 
think they are the best; they have not had so many accidents as we have. 

What sort of accidents do you allude to ? — First, the cross-heads in the Hero 
went away twice in the last season, and several of the bolts and the steam pipe went; 
now we have got copper ones in the room of cast iron. 

From your experience in conducting those vessels, can you suggest any improve- 
ment that can be made in them, in respect of the engine or the vessel ? — In respect 
of the vessel, we should improve if we had but half the projection work ; in con- 
sequence of their being such an immense hang over, it jars so, enough to shake the 
vessel to pieces. 

la respect of the engine, can you suggest any improvement? — Not as to the 
engine ; as to the boilers, we never find ours last more than two years. 
What part gives way first ? — The bottom. 

What quantity of coal does the Hero consume an hour? — Pretty well three 
quarters of a chaldron or twenty-seven bushels, London measure, per hour; in 
general, they make away with six chaldron in the passage, that is owing to the want 
of flues ; we have not flues enough ; we have four furnaces ; it is owing to an error 
in our burners, that we burn so many coals. 

What is the distance from London to Margate? — About eighty-four miles. 

At what rate do you commonly go? — We generally make the passage in about 
seven hours and a half, that is the average passage ; one passage I made in six hours 
and sixteen minutes, with the wind and tide. 

What sails do you carry? — Very handsome lugs, fore and main lug and jib, and 
a square sail when it will admit of it. 

You have two masts? — Yes; we used to work them with mizens, but we found 
they carried so much weather helm, that they did more harm than good ; most of 
our vessels waut head sail, and not aft sail. 

When in heavy seas, do you find the engines work well ?— They jar a good deal 
when they pitch. 

How wide are your paddles? — Eight feet in the centre. 

How many paddles have you on a wheel ? — We have been trying an experiment 
last Saturday with twelve, and it answered very well ; last summer we worked with 
sixteen paddles, three and a half feet between each. 

Have you ever used paddles wider than eight feet, in any vessel you have been 
417- Pp aboard? 
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CapUtm aboard?— No; I believe the Hero is the widest of any vessel running; the paddle 
John Percy. of the Victory was five and a half in one place; the Hero worked more with the 

~ ' paddles being further apart, and we lowered them a little. 

(3 April.) How much have you lowered them? — The Hero was the fastest vessel on the 
river ; we raised them seven and a half inches, and then we were the slowest ; now 
we have raised them four inches, and that will be about the thing. 

What made you raise them ? — They thought the vessel would go faster and easier. 
How much do they take of the water? — About seventeen or eighteen inches. 
What does your engine work up to ? — Thirty strokes per minute she did on 
Saturday. 

What b the lowest?— Twenty-two; she once did up to thirty-one, but twenty- 
nine and thirty is about the go. 

What is the diameter of your wheels? — Fourteen feet 

Have you ever commanded a steam vessel at sear — I have been across to Calais 
when His Majesty went over. 

How did she perform hef voyage? — Pretty well going, it was fine weather; but 
she worked very much coming back, it was owing to the width banging over ; she 
jarred so much, you would have thought the top was coming from the bottom ; if it 
was not for that, she would be the fastest vessel in the water. 

How many feet water does she draw ? — Six feet four. 1 have not a doubt had the 
hang over been taken off we should have done very well The vessel I have to 
contend with draws only four feet eight; in smooth water she will do Very well, but 
in sea-way she will not do, she rolls very much from want of depth of water to 
check her. 

Where do you carry your coals ? — Close to the fire, in two iron tanks, that hold 
six chaldron and a half ; there is a little clap-hatch at the bottom where they keep 
working down ; we carry two stokers. 

What precautions have been used to prevent accidents from fire ? — There is a set 
of buckets on board. 

What is there under the furnaces between them and the ship's timbers ? — Iron 
plates. 

Is there nothing under the iron plates ? — No, that is before the furnace mouth. 

What is under the bed of the furnace ? — Large, stout, heavy iron plates. 

Is there no brickwork ? — No, none j the greatest danger is in raking the rubbish 
out after the passage, and not cooling the ashes. She burns such an amazing 
quantity of coal, and that makes the heat the more, and damage has been done 
to the timbers from that 

Does your vessel go out every day?— No, there is a day between each passage, 
one in town and one at Margate, to examine and clean the vessel. We sail from 
lx>ndon on the Saturday and come away from Margate on the Monday, and go 
down on the Wednesday. 

You have a day's holiday between each passage ? — Yes. 

Do you find that time necessary to keep the vessel in order ?— Yes ; we find all 
the time taken up ; the men arc never still. 

How many hours, on an average, does your passage require ?— About seven and a 
half. 

How many miles an hour does that make ?— Between eleven and twelve. 



Sabbati, 20° die Aprilis, 1822. 

Mr. Joshua Field, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. J. Fi«W. DO you belong to the house of Messrs. Maudslay ? — Yes. 

v , / Who are engineers?^- Yes. 

(«o April.) Have you constructed any engines for steam boats?— Yes, several. 

What vessels were they ?— -The Richmond, the Regent, the Engineer, the Rising 
Star, the Earl of Egremont at Portsmouth, and several abroad ; one is the Quebec, 
five hundred tons, fifty-six horse power; another a large ferry boat : these engines 
were sent out ; they are in the river Saint Lawrence ; one to Hamburgh, the Duke 
of Cambridge ; and one to China, to work between Canton and Macow. 

Have any of the vessels you have mentioned been made use of for sea voyages ? — 
Except in summer, to Margate, they have not been used for sea voyages. I omitted 

to 
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■ td mention the Sovereign, a vessel lately built By iis, expressly for sea navigation, Air. j. JiVW. 

between Dover and Boulogne. x — o 

How long has she been built?— She had just how commenced operation, within ( ao April.) 
the last three weeks. 

What isthe power of her engine ?— Two engines of sixteen horse. 
What is her tonnage?— About a hundred tons. 
Has she performed many voyages?— About six. 
Has sbe been out in any rough weather? — Yes, very. 
How has she answered? — Exceedingly well. 

Have any parts of the machinery given way ? — Nothing more than the paddle 
arms ; that is the only thing which has given way. 

Are the materials of the engine cast iron or malleable? — Both cast and wrought. 
What is the main shaft ?— That is cast. 
What are the cross bars? — They are wrought. 

What are the side beams?— They are cast; We have made shafts and beams of 
wrought iron id several instances. 

Why have you put a cast iron shaft into this vessel ? — Because the shaft was short, 
and might be sufficiently large to compensate the difference between the strength of 
cast and wrought iron. 

Would you put a cast iron shaft with engines of sixty or eighty horse power ? — If 
a shaft is madd of dimensions sufficiently great, cast iron might be safely applied. 

But would ndt those dimensions become inconvenient from the space they would 
take and the weight of them ? — I do not imagine they would ; the weight is certainly 
an objection. 

Do you consider, upon the whole, that cast iron is preferable to Wrought iron ? — If 
wrought iron can be depended upon to be perfectly sound in all its parts, it is unques- 
tionably the best ; but I have seen several instances wherein wrought iron shafts 
have broken. 

What is the difficulty of forming wrought iron shafts? — The same difficulty that 
exists in uniting all large masses of wrought iron sb as to be perfectly sound in all its 
parts, besides the great expense. 

Is the if oh subject to be injured much by the forging and heat requisite for working 
it ? — No, it is not subject to be injured when worked with judgment ; but the 
carelessness of workmen will sometimes make an unsound shaft or crank, which it is 
Very difficult to detect or guard against 

Is there any method of proving the soundness of a shaft of wrought iron before 
it is put into use ? — It might be submitted to some proof, but it is difficult to submit 
it to exactly the same kind of strain it is to be subject to. 

Could the proof, applied to iron chain cables, be applied to the shaft ? — I think 
such proof might, but it would require an apparatus expressly for the purpose. 

Does the engine you have got in the Sovereign differ in any respect from those 
you have put into other vessels in its principle ? — Not materially. 

Was it made stronger for the sea, than usually made ? — Rather stronger, particu- 
larly about the shafts. 

Have you had an opportunity of trying the Sovereign packet with the new post 
office packets on the Dover station ?— Yes. 

What has been the result? — The Sovereign and Dasher ran together last Friday, 
and the Sovereign beat the Dasher on the passage from Dover to Boulogne, and 
also beat her on the passage back on Saturday. 

Does the regular post office packet go to Boulogne? — No; the captain took her 
to Boulogne on that day, we suppose rather to try her speed with the Sovereign. 

Did the Sovereign beat her by much time? — I believe about eight or nine 
minute's, somewhere thereabout 

Where was the Sovereign built ?— Built at Dover, by the proprietors. 

Is she built in the same way as the steam vessels are built, for use on the 
Thames, or built stronger ? — Stronger. 

Stronger tHah merchant vessels, or common sailing packets usually are?— No; 
I should not say stronger than merchant vessels usually are; she is clinker built 

How many feet of water does she draw ? — Six feet two. 

What is the breadth of her beam ? — Sixteen feet. 

What sails does she carry?— She has a jib and foresail, a mainsail and a mizen, 
and a square sail used before the wind. 

What is the breadth of her paddles ?— Five feet 
417. Are 
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Mr. ./. FkU. Are they made upon any particular construction ? — No, they are made of iroo 

— — ~- ' curved. 

(ao April.) (Jan you put the wheels out of gear? — Yes, we can. 

How many paddle boards have you ? — Eight 

What is the diameter of the wheel? — Nine feet. 

What part of the engine do you commonly find first fails ?— From wear or 
decay the boilers ; but in the engine 1 do not know ; it is perfectly accidental. 
You have had accidents with engines, of course ? — Yes. 

And what do you consider to be the chief cause of accidents, generally speaking; 
is it the stress of weather or sea, or the neglect of the engineer? — Both; some 
accidents have arisen from the vessel being weak, and straining the machinery in a 
sea ; some from neglect in feeding the boilers : those accidents that happened to the 
boilers have chiefly arisen from carelessness in feeding the boiler, or from want 
of sufficiently cleaning or changing the water. 

Is not the engine exposed to accidents from not clearing the water from the top 
of the piston ? —Accidents have happened, and in some cases we have applied a 
valve on the cylinder lid to prevent it. 

Do you think that will prevent an accident of this kind ?— Yes ; completely. 

Under all cases ? — Yes. 

You have tried it in engines at sea? — Yes ; we have frequently observed a consi- 
derable discharge from it, which otherwise would be compressed in the cylinder. 

If that valve had not been applied, probably some accident would have happened ? 
— Yes ; most likely. 

Have you found it completely answer to protect the engine from this species of 
injury ? — Completely. 

Have you made any engines of very large power for vessels ?— Seventy horse 

power. 

What vessel has that on board ? — The Engineer has an engine of seventy horse 
power. 

Do you find she has superior speed in consequence, and upon the whole is a 
superior vessel in point of power ? — The tonnage of her is so great that the pro- 
portion between power and resistance is not so great in her as in some other 
vessels. , 

What is her tonnage ? — Three hundred and fifteen tons. 

Suppose you had to provide an engine for a vessel of two hundred tons to perform 
sea voyages, and built with the greatest possible degree of strength, what power of 
engine would you put on board her? — If the object was to contend with violent 
winds and sea I should put as much power as the vessel would conveniently carry. 

To be used on the sea and to go through the winter navigation, as for instance 
between Holyhead and Howth, where.it is subject to great gales of wind and vio- 
lent tides? — Steam boats have been built with a view to afford great accommoda- 
tion to passengers, therefore the space allotted for the engine has been limited ; but 
a vessel built expressly to carry the mail across a tempestuous sea I should imagine 
that nearly the whole vessel might be appropriated to the machinery. 

Would you always make the power in proportion to the space you had for the 
engine? — It would be more advantageous to do so. 

It is your opinion the greater power the better the vessel will be ?— Yes, in all 
cases y no vessel ever had a sufficient power yet. 

Are there no circumstances with respect to the weight and space which a large 
engine takes up, which would counteract the utility and advantage of it with regard 
to its power ?— There is a limit, but that limit has never yet reached its fullest 
extent. 

Suppose in a vessel of two hundred tons merely to carry mails, without any consi- 
deration of passengers, what engine would you say would be preferable to put into 
such a vessel ? — Without determining upon the plan, it would be difficult to state 
the power that could be put in ; but I should thick in a vessel of two hundred tons 
two fifty horse engines might be very well placed in it, making one hundred horse 
power or even more. 

Does the weight of the engine increase much in proportion to the increase of 
power? — It does not increase in direct proportion. 

Could you use paddles sufficiently wide to have the full benefit of so large a 
power, in a vessel entirely for performing sea voyages?— I do not see any reason why. 

What breadth of wheel would you propose for two fifty horse engines ?— T^hey 
should be eight or nine feet wide. 

That 
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That would be a sufficient width to give the v essel the full benefit of the power ? Mr. J. Field 
—Yes. < 

How many paddles would you put into a wheel ? — Experience has pointed out a (so April.) 
proportion, which is generally one to every foot of diameter, or thereabouts. 

Then what diameter would you make a wheel for such a vessel and with such an 
engine ? — About fifteen feet 

Could not two fifty horse power be placed in a vessel of 300 tons, and still leave 
room for thirty or forty passengers? — I think it could. 

How many feet of the length of the vessel would such an engine require, including 
the boiler and all the apparatus? — I am speaking rather at a guess now, but it 
would be about forty feet. 

In what part of the vessel with respect to the centre would you place the engines ? 
— Rather before the centre; the centre of buoyancy of the vessel. 

Where would you place the boiler? — Rather behind the centre of buoyancy. 

And where the /axle of the wheel or shaft? — The most forward part of the 
engine. 

In what position would you place the boiler with respect to the water line of the 
vessel ? — There we cannot do as we would ; the general rule is to keep the centre of 
gravity of the whole as low as possible; we cannot place it lower or higher as we 
would ; the object is to keep it as low as possible. 

Are the boilers commonly placed above that line or below it? — They are 
below it. 

Could not the boilers be so adapted by giving them greater length as to get them 
'ower than they are usually put in steam vessels? — They may a little, but not much ; 
I am speaking of the centre of gravity of the boilers ; the bottom of the boilers should 
be placed as low as possible. 

How low could the bottom of the boilers be placed over the keelson of a vessel: 
— If the boiler is formed to the shape of the vessel's bottom it may be brought 
down nearly on the keelson ; the boiler is so formed in the Sovereign. 

Would this contribute to lower the centre of gravity of the boiler?— It would 
contribute to that. 

What sized boiler would you propose for two fifty horse engines? — That is a 
question which, to answer without calculation, is rather difficult ; about twenty cubic 
feet to a horse power. 

Is that the rule on which you make your boilers ? — Yes. 

Do you think it is necessary to have so large a boiler from the experience you 
have had with engines ?— I think so ; certainly. 

What method, have you of getting the water out of the boilers after a voyage ? 
— We let it run through the side to the level of the water on the outside, and 
then a pump throws out the remainder. 

Are you able to clear it without letting in the atmospheric air? — It may be 
thrown out by the force of the steam, and is in some cases ; otherwise the atmos- 
pheric air must be admitted. 

Do you find any inconvenience in your engines by the formation of salt in the 
boilers after voyages?— Yes. 

Have you contrived any remedy for that inconvenience?— Nothing; excepting 
changing the water very frequently, and affording the greatest facility for that 
purpose to the engine keeper. 

What precautions are taken in the vessels in which you have put engines, to 
prevent accidents from fire? — By insulating every part in which the fire acts 
from the vessel by water, and that for some way up the chimney. 

You mean the furnace also ? — Yes. 

How is the platform arranged so as to prevent the fire in the furnaces getting 
into contact with the timber of the vessel?— The fire places are sufficiently 
below the deck or wood work of the v essel to prevent any communication with the 
deck ; and the floor is plated with iron. 

Is there any other substance between this iron and the timber ? — No ; the radiant 
heat from the ash hole is not great enough to fire the timbers of the floor when well 
plated with iron. 

Might not this iron get so hot as to communicate to the timbers below ?— I should 
not think it is possible by mere radiation from the under side of the bars. 

In case of accident, what means have you for obtaining a supply of water to put 
out fire?— In some cases we have an engine with a hose and branch pipe on board 
to apply to any part of the vessel. 
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Mr. J. Field. Where is that engine to work?— On deck. 

- What other arrangements have you of obtaining water on a sudden for the purpose 

(so April.) of extinguishing fire ? — We have had no other than a common pump on deck for 
the ship's use. 

Have you had accidents from fire on board any of those vessels in which you 
have been concerned ? — About six years ago a vessel caught fire and was consumed ; 
it had not water round the chimney. 

What vessel was that? — The Regent 

Was it on the Thames ? — It was on its voyage from London to Margate ; the fire 
was discovered under the deck over the boiler. 

Is it necessary to have a good deal of room about the boiler in order to clean it ? 
— It is advantageous to have a passage round it. 

How often do they require painting?— Once in three months would be sufficient, I 
should imagine, but of course the oftener the better. 

Is it necessary to examine the vessel very closely after each voyage?— Certainly 
it would. 

To what extent should an examination of that kind go ? — Particularly to see that 
the boiler is well cleaned, and that all the parts of the engine are in perfect order. 

Would it be necessary to examine the packings, the slides, and piston?— I 
include that in the latter part of my answer. 

How many voyages might a vessel go without any other examination, except 
the cursory examination that might take place in the interval between the two 
voyages? — That depends very much upon the quality of the engine; some engines 
would not go so long as others, without thoroughly being examined and tightening 
all their parts. 

In order to give the engine a complete examination and to go over all its parts, so 
as to take care that every thing is right, what time would be necessary ?— One day 
in a week at least 

Is a day sufficient to go over the whole ? — At least a day. 

Would there be much of the engine to undo? — No, not a great deal. 

What quantity of fuel is burnt on board the Engineer by the hour ?— I think on an 
experiment at which Mr. Donkin was present, I think it was somewhere about 
seven and a half bushels. 

At what would you estimate the weight of the bushel ?— Eighty-four pounds. 

What coals did you make use of ?— I think they were Wylamcoal. 

Does the new vessel, the Sovereign, you have mentioned, roll much at sea ? — 
Very little ; the centre of gravity bebg kept down as much as possible. 

It has been generally an objection to the steam vessels that they roll a good deal 
at sea?— Yes ; it has arisen from that cause. 

Are you of opinion that an engine should be so constructed as to calculate upon 
some part of it breaking in case of a very great degree of pressure upon it ? — If that 
part can be very speedily repaired there might be advantage in having a weak place. 

But upon the whole, would it not be better to make an engine of the greatest 
possible strength so as to avoid breakages ? — Certainly. 

What would then be the consequence of an increased pressure upon it when an 
ordinary engine would give way ? — It would stop. 

And the steam go off by the safety valve ? — The effect in that respect would be 
the same as stopping the engine in the ordinary way. 

From your experience in constructing engines for river navigation and for sea 
navigation, would you make the engines much stronger for the sea than for use on a 
river?— I should make them stronger for both a river and for the sea, and particu- 
larly for the sea. 

Then you think in no case they have hitherto been matte sufficiently strong ? — I 
think not 

Does the experience you have had in engines enable you to suggest any other 
alterations in the general formation of them ?— I am not immediately aware of any 
other. 

Are you making any other engine at present for any vessel ? — No ; we are not at 
present 

If you were making a new one, would you make that different from the one you 
put last on board the Sovereign ? — No. 
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Captain Rogers, again called in ; and Examined. 

It appears from the return of the post office that the average length of voyage of Capfafa Robert. 

the Royal Sovereign, from Holyhead to Howtli, is seven hours and thirty-six minutes, s 

and that the average length of voyage of the Meteor, from Holyhead to Howth, is (20 ApriD 
eight hours and thirteen minutes; and also that the average length of the voyage of 
the Sovereign from Howth to Holyhead is six hours and fifty-seven minutes, and 
the average length of voyage of the Meteor, from Howth to Holyhead, is seven hours 
and four minutes; is not the difference of the voyage to be attributed to the 
different power of the engines ? — Certainly. „ 

In building a new packet, why then should not the power of the engine be at 
least eighty horse power?— In the way they are making the engine it would be 
very heavy ; it would be more weight than the last, and we should require to have 
a much larger vessel, and that will do away with the power of the engine. 

Do you think a vessel of 400 tons would bear an engine of eighty horse power, 
made with the degree of strength that it ought to have ? — It must depend upon 
the width of the hold ; but that will make the vessel very high, and the draught of 
water considerable. 

With a vessel of the dimensions which you proposed, when last before the Com- 
mittee, could not a steam engine, with an eighty horse power, be put into such a 
vessel ? — No j unless the best part of the works was allowed to come upon the 
deck. 

Then your reason for not proposing an eighty horse power for such a vessel, is 
merely the room which it will require, and its great weight? — Yes; I think 
we shall make a vessel with two thirty-fives, and fit a proper vessel for the 
Holyhead station, to go in any weather, and beat the present vessels on the station 
there. 

Is there much additional expense incurred by increasing the engine's power?— 
No, very little. 

Is there a great additional consumption of fuel?— Very little ; we should require 
much larger wheels and broader paddles ; by putting proper wheels for the two 
thirty-fives we should be able to make a sailing vessel as well as a steamer without 
any inconvenience. 

What breadth of wheels ?— About six and a half feet to seven feet j we are 
going to make this vessel very snug. 

When you were last before the Committee you mentioned that you found incon- 
venience from the rolling of the steam vessels at Holyhead, have you reason to 
suppose in building a new one that inconvenience can be avoided ?— Certainly, a 
great part of it 

By what means ? — By narrowing the vessel, we are too stiff at present. 
_Wm . _ or 0., deicHpfion be eo^ * * ^ fie^P 

Have you heard in what manner the packets have gone across the Channel in the 
late easterly winds ? — They were detained once or twice by a rough and very heavy 
gale ; they could not sail. 

Did it blow heavy at Holyhead from the east?— It blew very heavy from the 
east 11. 

For what time ?— I cannot say exactly, because 1 was not there, about a week. 

Are those the first gales from the east that have been at Holyhead this year?— 
Yes, certainly, this year. 

Did the steam packets make their voyages during this blowing weather ?■ — One 
day they were detained at Howth. 

Was not the Meteor a long time making her passage ? — I do not know how many 
hours, but it was very bad weather, so bad, that the Liverpool steam packet could 
not come out, which shows the superiority of our vessels. 

What number of small boats do you carry ? — We carry one. 

What number of people would that small boat contain? — We might crowd 
eighteen or twenty into it 

What number of passengers do you carry usually in one of ydur vessels from 
Holyhead to Howth ? — Eighteen or twenty. / . . > . 

And what number do your crew consist of, independent of your passengers ?— 
Fourteen or fifteen. 

Making thirty in all?— Yes. 

Therefore in case of any accident between Holyhead and Howth, you are not 
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with sufficient means, especially if it were to happen in the night, to save 
yourselves and passengers ?— We seldom go off at night; I do not think we could 
(ao ApriL) carry boats to save the whole. 

Are you not aware that the steam packets for the purpose of carrying pas- 
sengers generally from Liverpool, do take a much greater number of 
than you mention ?— From two to three hundred in one vessel. 

If an accident were to happen in one of those boats at any considerab 
from shore, from fire or other cause, are they provided with any means for the pur- 
pose of saving the lives of the people on board ? — No. 

Are you o? opinion that it would be possible for those vessels to carry such an 
increased number of boats on their quarters, or on deck, in such a manner as they 
might be stowed, without much inconvenience, as would be competent to carry and 
to save the lives of the passengers? — No; we could in our own, we can carry 
two. 

Can you not carry one over each quarter?— We can carry two, but all that is 
lumber ; we never think of being drowned or burnt now. 

Are you not aware that the Liverpool steam boat called the Robert Bruce, took 
fire off the coast of Anglesea in the last autumn, when only a few miles off the 
shore, and ran with difficulty on the beach and saved the lives r — We are differently 
constructed from them ; they placed all their coals on the top of the boiler, or the 
best part of them, which occasioned that ship to catch fire ; we are very differently 
fitted up to what they were ; that vessel caught fire in consequence of the coal 
being on the top, and the water got low. 

Is it the practice in the vessels employed to carry passengers from Dverpool to 
the Clyde, and from the Clyde to Ireland, to be constructed in the same manner as 
the Robert Bruce was ? — Yes ; I believe it is. 

Do you not think there is a great risk in so fitting out? — I do. 

Then if those vessels were provided with all the precautionary means which are on 
board the packets employed in the post office service, would they not be enabled to. 
save the passengers in case of fire?— I do not see how they could carry boats to 
save so great a number. 

Is not the deck of the vessel of great width in proportion to the tonnage of the. 
vessel?— Yes. . 

Supposing 11 steam boat measures 300 tons, register tonnage, what proportion 
would the deck hear to a ship of 800 tons ? — Full as large as a ship of 800 tons. 

Does not the extension of deck afford the means for stowing and carrying small 
boats with greater convenience than if there was less deck room r— Certainly ; they 
could carry boats that way. : . 

Might not a steam boat carry boats in the proportion of eight or ten tons to each 
100 registered ? — I think that would be attended with very great inconvenience ; they 
might carry oue over the stern and one over each quarter, and one on the midships. 

Might those four boats be so constructed as to contain 150 people?— I am 
afraid not. 

What number might such boats contain in your judgment ?— About 120. 

Would it not be prudent in your judgment that the legislature should provide 
that steam boats, in proportion to their tonnage, should carry a certain proportion 
of small or row boats, where employed for the purposes of carrying passengers 
only, and at a certain distance from land?— I think that would be a very good 
thing. 

Mr. Timothy Bramak, Engineer, called in; and Examined. 

Mr. T. Bramak. You are acquainted with the properties and principles of the steam engine? — 

> Yes, and in a general way with the principle of a steam boat. 

What is your opinion with regard to the strength that may be given to an engine 
so as to prevent accidents?— -I should prefer that the engine and machinery 
connected with it should be made of sufficient strength to provide for its being 
stopped by any accidental resistance, which should require its ultimate power; in 
other words, that it might be brought to rest without the fracture of any of its parts. 

Have you had any experience of engines so strong as to meet with extraordinary 
resistance and still not give way ? — One instance has come within my own personal 
observation, and another instance I have known some years since, from the beat 
authenticated testimony, which was in a rolling-mill, where the rollers were supplied 
for the express purpose of ascertaining the strength of every part, and the engine 
was brought up without any accident The other instance of my own observation 
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was, in a grinding-mill, where the machinery , was instantaneously brought to rest Mr. T. Rrtmah. 
without any accident to the engine or machinery. v ~J ■ 

Under what circumstances? — Owing to a sudden resisting medium, which (-° April.) 
equalled the momentum of the whole machine, occasioned by a piece of wrought 
iron gettbg between the stones. 

Then you would propose that engines should always be made sufficiently strong 
to bear the greatest resistance? — Yes, but I do not mean to say, that they can 
with propriety be made so strong, that if the extremity of the paddle wheels came 
in contact with a hard substance they would not break ; I mean to say that the 
machinery should be strong enough to resist the utmost effort of the engines without 
the fracture of any of its parts, in case of its being stopped by the sudden accumu- 
lation of water on one or both of the paddle wheels. 

Have you had any experience with respect to the size of the boiler per horse 
power? — I have seen the boilers of a boat engine something less than sixteen cubic 
feet per horse power, and they have been made as large as twenty-eight feet per 
horse. I should think, according to the ordinary mode of construction, that 
twenty cubical feet per horse power would be sufficient for large engines ; but I am 
of opinion, that a very great improvement may be made in the boilers of boat engines, 
where it is so very material to diminish the weight of the apparatus ; 1 mean by 
diminishing the cubical contents of the boiler without lessening the superficial 
surface exposed to the action of the fire ; as the quantity of steam evaporated in a 
given time, depends upon the surface exposed, and not upon the quantity of water 
contained in the boiler ; the object of lessening it, in a great degree, appears to me 
clearly practicable; and I am very much confirmed in this opinion from an experiment 
I have lately witnessed in our own works. 

Are you able from any experience jou have had from the use of steam engines on 
board vessels, to give an opinion as to the quantity of power best suited to the object 
of making a vessel go with rapidity through water, and successfully through a 
heavy sea ? — The more power that can be provided within the limits of the vessel, the 
greater the effect will be, and you cannot have too much' power; indeed it is always 
of advantage to have as much power as can be obtained. 

Does the weight of the engine increase in proportion to its power, very con- 
siderably ?— It does increase ; but I am not prepared to state in what ratio. 

Can you say the difference of weight between two sixty horse power and two 
eighty horse power ? — It is a matter of calculation ; it is less than a direct proportion. 

Supposing in a vessel of two hundred tons? — I should think that the additional 
weights of twenty horse power would not make a very material difference j and 
that the advantages of such increased power would be very great 

Then in constructing an engine for a vessel to be employed at sea, and throughout 
the winter, you would give such a vessel the greatest power that her size would 
conveniently admit of? — Yes. 

Is an engine much more likely to go out of order from its power being very much 
increased?— No; I should think not 

So that the engines of two fifty horse power are not more likely to be out of repair 
than two of thirty ? — I conceive not. 

Then, except with respect to the space, you know of no reason against using the 
largest power ? — None. 

Suppose it was found by experience on sea voyages, to be desirable to reduce the 
breadth of the wheel to the greatest degree practicable ; is it not on that account 
desirable to make use of an engine of the greatest possible power ? — Yes, certainly. 

In proportion as you diminish the wheel you ought to endeavour to give greater 
velocity to it?— Yes, certainly. 

In constructing an engine, would you on all ocasions use malleable iron in pre- 
- ference to cast iron for sea voyages, in every part of it? — Great part of it certainly ; 
there are some parts which cannot consistently be made with cast iron, as the piston 
rods and others. 

Would you make the main shaft of cast iron or malleable iron?— Of cast iron, I 
think, unless very long. 

.Are you aware that several of the cast iron shafts have broken? — Yes; I have 
seen one or two instances. 

Can the cast iron shafts be made as strong as the malleable iron ? — I am hardly 
prepared to say; I have seen many instances of malleable iron of large di- 
mensions very imperfect in consequence of overheating; I should think there 
would be a difficulty in getting the shafts of a large size so perfect as the cast ; 

417. R r though 
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Mr. T. Bnmah. though it is a desideratum to adopt wrought iron shafts, as such shafts would 

* ^7 ' yield the same strength with much less weight of material than those of cast iron. 

(«o April.) Cannot those difficulties be overcome ? — I think they might, by the possession of 
adequate means for their construction. 

Then the defect of the shafts of malleable iron may be considered as owing to 
the imperfection in the construction ? — Yes; I conceive so. 

Is there any way by which you could prove the strength and fitness of a shaft of 
malleable iron to a steam vessel ?— Yes ; by subjecting it to tension, as in the case 
of chain cables. 

Could this proof be applied by altering the proving engine to so large a mass 
of iron, as a shaft to an engine? — Yes, certainly; I have submitted a wrought 
iron shaft of seven inches diameter to a proving machine j and also one of four 
inches, which was broken ; this machine was made for the express purpose of 
proving cables. 

Was that shaft of four inches diameter a well formed shaft, or broken in conse- 
quence of an imperfection? — It was made to try the power of the proving engine, 
and in the section of fracture the iron was of very good quality. 

What power did it take to break the four inch rod ? — I cannot say at present ; it 
is three or four years since : I believe we have a memorandum of it, but a bar of 
good wrought iron, inch square, will resist about twenty tons. 

With such a proving machine might not a defect in common workmanship be 
easily discovered in a shaft of malleable iron? — A defect arising from the welding, 
the machine I have mentioned, would discover, but it only subjects the iron to 
tension. 

But still it would ascertain in a great measure the perfection of the shaft?— Yes, 
in respect to its tension. 

It goes to prove it is of sound material r—Yes, and adapted to its purposes. 

Would it be expensive to construct a proving engine for ascertaining the quality of 
shafts made of malleable iron, supposing' them of sufficient diameter for engines of 
sixty or eighty horse power ? — A machine might be constructed of more universal ap- 
plication than the cable machine, so as to prove the shafts, not only in the direction of 
their lengtlis, but also to give them a transverse strain, exactly similar to tbat which 
is exercised on their application to the engine, and of sufficient force to prove the 
shafts of eighty or a hundred horse power engines. The expense of such a machine 
will be 600/. or thereabouts, but the cost will depend upon the length of it, and many 
other circumstances. 

Do you consider a valve in the top of the cylinder to let off the condensed water a 
matter of importance ?— Yes, I do ; I have known one instance in which the beam 
of an engine was broken in consequence of the condensed water collected in the 
cylinder ; by the introduction of this valve the accident would have been prevented. 



Mercurij, 24° die Aprilis, 1822. 

Mr. Jama Brawn, again called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. J. Brum. IN a vessel of 200 tons burthen, what sort of engine would you make use of with 

^ ' respect to power, in order to meet the resistance of sea navigation ? — That would 

(H ApriL) depend greatly upon the draught of water, the draught increases the resistance ; for a 
vessel of about 200 tons, I should think from two five-and-thirties to two forties. 

On what draught of water do you form your opinion ? — About eight feet to eight 
feet six. 

Are yon aware that the average of the voyages of the Sovereign have been shorter 
by one hour than the average of the voyages of the Meteor ? — No, I am not aware 
of that; but I should conceive it was owing to the increase of power. 

Do you form your opinion about the power from your experience of the rate at 
which steam vessels have gone in smooth water? — From having been on board them 
at sea j I do not form my estimate from river navigation. 

What is the greatest rate per hour at which a vessel has gone in still water ? 
— The James Watt steam vessel is the fastest we know of, her speed is ten miles 
an hour through still water, independent of tide or wind. 

Do you consider that the maximum of the rate ? — It is hardly possible to say. 

Would it require a greater increase of power to add to that ? — The power re- 
quired to double the velocity is as the cube nearly. 

Do 
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Do you find that the speed of vessels can be increased above a very fast rate Mr. j. Brow 

merely by increasing the power ? — It is hardly possible to say that, because in some v ^ . 

cases you might overload the vessel with the weight of the machinery and not (94 April.) 
propel her more than by a small engine ; it is hardly possible to say what improve- 
mcnt might be made in speed ; they have gone on increasing in velocity for the last 
two years. 

Does not it stand to reason that in endeavouring to carry a steam vessel against 
a very heavy head sea you cannot have too much power ?— I would certainly have a 
reserve of power ; in fine weather you need not use it if not necessary. . 

Would not two engines of fifty horse power be better on board a vessel of 200 
tons than two of forty ? — Yes if you can bring the draught of water to suit, but I am 
afraid it would overburthen a vessel of that size. 

Your opinion is, you should have the greatest possible power that will not contribute 
to increase the draught of water too much ? — Yes, certainly ; I should think the 
power on board the Sovereign was a very projwrtionate power for that station. 

Could you put a greater power 00 board the Sovereign without bringing her down 
in the water? — I do not know how it would affect her, nor do I recollect the build of 
that vessel ; I am not aware that a little additional power would make much differ- 
ence ; I believe at Holyhead you are confined for water as well as at Howth. 

Supposing the effect of putting two engines of fifty horse power into a vessel of 
two hundred tons was not to require a greater draught of water than eight feet, and 
supposing that as much space in the vessel would be given up to the engine as was 
requisite, without consideration of the accommodation of passengers, would it not 
be better for the purpose of resisting heavy seas, to have two engines of fifty horse 
power than two engines of forty horse power ? — No doubt of it. 

What is the additional weight of the whole apparatus belonging to two fifties over 
that of two forties ? — I think the weight of two forties would be as nearly as possible 
one hundred tons complete with duplicates, and I should think from twenty to twenty- 
five tons more for two fifties. 

Do you include in that calculation the weight of water, coals, and every other 
appendage? — Yes, every thing complete. 

Would two engines of fifty horse power be more liable to get out of order than two 
engines of less ? — Not the least. 

Would they require a much wider wheel ? — Yes, they would, certainly, to absorb 
the power. 

What breadth of wheel would be necessary for two fifties ? — The least one could 
give them, would be nine feet; they ought to have more. 

Do you form your opinion upon a vessel going in smooth water, or in a heavy sea ? 
— In the sea; the Sovereign has two wheels of eight feet each. 

What is the size of the boiler 00 board the Sovereign, as to the horse power of the 
engine, how many cubic feet ? — I cannot possibly answer that question ; I believe it 
is about fifteen feet long, and at one part fifteen feet wide ; 1 do not think that the 
cubical content of the boiler has any thing to do with the horse power. 

What depth of water is commonly kept up in the boiler ? — That depends entirely 
upoo the size of the flues and the power required. 

Are you aware that a great difference of opinion prevails among engineers as to the 
cubical contents of the boilers, in proportion to the power of the engine? — Every 
engine maker has his own rule as to the size of the boiler. 

Do you consider this part of the subject in any way settled ? — No ; every one has 
his own mode of constructing boilers ; the generality of them, I believe, carry the 
smallest quantity of water possible. 

As the great space that is required for an engine on board a vessel, forms one of the 
principal inconveniences, is it not desirable to reduce the cubical contents of the 
boiler as much as possible ?— No doubt of it 

Might not this be done by maintaining the same superficial surface, and diminishing 
the actual depth of water in the boiler ? — That would depend entirely upon the 
space you give in length for the boilers ; because what you have not in length you must 
have in breadth. 

Are the cubical contents of Mr. Watt's boilers, generally speaking, less than the 
cubical contents of other boilers ? — I really cannot say ; I have not given any atten- 
tion to other boilers. 

Was the expense of the engine on board the Sovereign much greater than that on 
board the Meteor?— I think about i,ooo/. 

4>7> What 
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Mr.J.Bmmi. What would be the expense of two engines of fifty horse power above the expense 

' — ' of two engines of forty horse power ? — I think the two fifty Jrarse power would be 

(a* April.) six or seven thousand pounds, and the two forties would be about five to six, 

thousand pounds ; when you come to the difference of five horse power, the expense 

is very little more. 

Is there not a method of supplying furnaces and engines with fuel by machinery ? 
— There is. 

Describe it to the Committee.— There is one adopted by Mr. Brunton, which is 
the best I have seen, which is a revolving fire-place, connected with the engine by 
"means of a certain apparatus attached to it, by which the coals are let gradually into 
the fire as it turns round. 

Does this method of keeping up the fires diminish the power of the engine ?— I am 
not aware that it does. 

Does it tend to save fuel ?— I have heard that it does ; but I am not aware how 
that has been ascertained. 

Do you think this machinery could be applied to engines on board sea vessels ? — 
I am afraid it would render it very complex, or if it would answer the purpose 
when done. 

Would it take up considerably more room ?— Unquestionably. 
Does not it diminish the quantity of heat coming from the furnace in the places 
contiguous to it?— I have no experience to enable me to say that it does not. 

Sir Edward Lees, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT has been the general effect of the establishment of steam packets at 
Holyhead, on the arrival of English correspondence in Dublin? — A very con- 
siderable proportion of the mails have been delivered on the second day to the 
public in perfect time to answer the letters the same night. We have had the 
mails from England as early as half past two o'clock in the forenoon, at the post 
office; and the hour of delivery in Dublin is as late as six o'clock in the evening by 
the letter carriers. 

Are all the letters that arrive before six delivered ?— Yes ; they are delivered 
that evening, all that arrive before six. 

. Have the mails arrived in many instances later than the second evening from 
London, when brought by the steam packets ? — Up to the month of December 
(I am speaking from recollection,) I had particular occasion to examine at (hat 
period as to the effect ; from the month of June, when the packets commenced, up 
to.December, there were but twenty-six mails that were not in time to be forwarded 
from Dublin by the mail coaches that evening, a period of seven months; and that 
including several days while His Majesty was at Holyhead, when the mails did not 
go by the steam packets, but in the regular packets. 

Before the steam packets were made use of, what was the usual arrival of the 
London mail in Dublin? — Comparatively. the number was scarcely worth mention- 
ing that arrived on the second day as early as four or five o'clock in the evening ; I 
now consider the mail due in Dublin at three o'clock the second day, which we 
never did before till six o'clock the following moruing. In 1805, when I first came 
over to England, • before the arrangements were made as to the mails arriving at 
Holyhead, the number was not sixty in the year, which got over on the third 
morning for delivery ; and I do mot think twenty in the year reached London on the 
third day from Ireland. ........ ' *»,,** 

If the London mails auM he brought to Holyhead by half past four in Ute 
morning, at*vhat time ought they to arrive at the post office in Dublin with the 
present average voyages of the steam packets ?»— -It might be there in eight hours, 
or eight and a half ; that ttouM be;OTie d'oiockv 

v How lone does ittake t6 make a delivery of English letters after their arrival in 
Dublin r^-I think the letters should be ' out of the post office on delivery within 
two Rdtirs. •* ; ;•• ■■ 

At what time could persons have Jetters at the alphabet office after the arrivfel'of 
the mail ?— It is quite possible to give them in an hour and ten minutes. ' ' • • • 

So that the arrival of the London mail so early in the day would enable 
the merchants and traders of Dublin, to receive their English letters. Ibng tiefore 
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the hours of business were over?— They could receive them before the hour sir Edward Leu. 

of 'change, three o'clock. v . . ^ r 

At present they only receive them, generally speaking, after the regular hour of (94 April.) 
'change ? — Yes ; after their dinner hour ; generally alter their counting-houses' 
are closed. 

At what time does the office shut up for the receipt of English letters? — The 
public receiver is kept open till ten o'clock at night ; the tetters for which postage is 
paid, are excluded at seven ; the interior parts are shut up at seven. 

Then if the mail urrived so much earlier in Dublin it would be perfectly easy for 
men in business to write answers to their letters the same day that they receive 
them ?— Certainly. 

, Be so good as to state to the Committee the various regulations adopted by the 
post office in Dublin for accelerating the dispatch Of the conveyance and delivery of 
English letters? — I think we have carried into effect nearly every thing the Com- 
mittee of 1819 recommended ; I think that embraces the earlier delivery of the 
letters in Dublin, and the dispatch of the English letters both from Dublin and the 
interior, on Sundays ; it also recommended the discontinuance of the practice of 
fees on the landing of passengers at Howth ; it suggested a more extended delivery, 
of letters from England through Dublin ; and also a similar advantage through the 
alphabet. Those several suggestions have been acted on ; the hour of delivery by 
letter carriers has been extended from five to six o'clock p.m. ; and any mail that 
arrives so late as half after seven p. m. is delivered from the alphabet. The Com- 
mittee also recommended, that the same principle of mail coach and rate of 
travelling should be observed in Ireland as in England. 

Have any letters been' sent from the interior for England on Sundays?— 
Regularly ; on such lines as mail coaches exist upon. 

Are letters sent from the interior of Ireland from any post offices for England on 
Sundays that are not on the mail coach line ? — No ; I do not think there are. 

What is the reason of this exemption f — Because the post office pays but for the 
conveyance of six days in the week on the cross posts; and if you obliged the 
riding-masters to convey on the seventh day, they would make an increased charge ; 
at the same time there are several lines of country upon which the mails might 
be conveyed upon the seventh day on which 1 do not think the post-masters could 
have any legitimate right of claiming that additional remuneration. 

Would not the postage on letters sent on Sunday on those lines pay the additional 
expense thus charged for the rides ? — Probably they might pay something ; but the 
letters that did not go on the Sunday would go on tbe following day. 

Does not youf experience show you, that the greater number of days you afford 
for letters being written, the greater number' of letters arc written P — Most certainly. 

Is it intended to make any alteration in the arrangement for allowing English 
letters to be sent on Sundays from the interior of Ireland ?— Immediately previous 
to my leaving Dublin it was submitted to the government and approved or, with a 
view of saving tbe expense of the seventh day, that on some roads the mail should 
no longer come to Dublin on the Sundays from the interior. 

Did not the public derive great convenience from the adoption of the recommen- 
dation of the Committee of 1819, in allowing letters to be sent from the interior of 
Ireland so as to go to England by the Sunday s packets? — Letters came from every 
line of road in Ireland on the Sundays. 

Does not the regulation that prevents letters being put into the post office upon 
Saturday deprive the interior of tbe means of corresponding with l<ondou for two 
days in each week, in consequence of no letters being delivered in London on 
Sunday ?— Exactly ; tbe same arrangement which would debar from receiving tbe 
English mails on the Sunday in Dublin from the interior of Ireland, excepting op 
the lines that the contracts existed for the seventh day, would also have the effect 
of preventing their dispatch from Dublin. 

Will the packets continue to go on tbe Sundays?— Yes. 

What was the reason for withdrawing tbe regulation so recently made for sending 
English letters throughout the interior of Ireland on tbe Sunday night, and allowing 
them to be sent from the interior on Saturday night ? — Merely to save the expense 
of the carriage, which was at the rate of one pound per mile per annum : to Cork, 
for instance, it is 126/. per year. . The prohibition does not extend to more than 
two or three roads. 

What is the gross amount that will be saved by this plan?— Precisely one pound 
4>7- Ss per 
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Sir EdWtf £,<*•*. per mile per amfum > 1 do not recollect the exact amount ; I think no* more tha* 

^ v , * 250/. a year, or 350/. > 

(*4 ApriL) Have you the order for stopping the traosmisaiori of EngbsU letters on Sunday*?— 
Ho, I bare not it here. 

• » •. ■ 

' . _— — ^— — — — ■ ^ 

Luna, W dU Aprils 1842. 

Mr. B. DonJdn. • YOU are, I believe-, a professional engineer ?—I am. 

v ' Are you much acquainted with steam engines? — I understand steam engines. 

(29 April.) j| tive y ou turn ed y oUr attention to engines used on board vessels?— I have been 
employed professionally to examine several of them. 

' What is your opinion with respect to the quantity of power that Bhould lie given 
to an engine on board a steam vessel? — From the observation* I have made in most 
*f the vessels, I have found them to have too little power for the sue of the vessels. 

DoyOu speak with respect to vessels used in rivers or at sea ?— I have been 
chiefly acquainted with vessels used on the river Thames ; I have seen others, but 
I am not so intimately acquainted with them as 1 am with those upon the rivet* 
Thames ; t have no further acquaintance with them, as sea boats, than liaving pussed, 
eh several occasions from Margate to the Nore. 

Is it not more desirable to secure a sufficiency of power for the purposes of se* 
navigation than even for the river navigation ?— 1 should think it highly desirable 
in either case. 

tjpon what rule has the quantity of power been regulated for vessels used in the. 
river?— I believe we can scarcely say that any specific rule has been adopted as vefi 
we may even now consider that steam boats are in some degree in their infancy; 
but the" conclusion that I have come to is, that it appears to be necessary that one 
horse's power should be employed for every two feet* and about throe or four-tenths 
m the transverse Sectional area ot the vessel, to give the vessel a velocity of eight 
miles an hour through the water { I was first informed of this by Mr. Field, who has 
already been examined before this Committee, and I have confirmed it by subsei 
quent observations upon other" vessels ; that is the only rule with which I ant 
acquainted ; if a greater velocity is required in the vessel, a greater powef must be 
employed. 

* Then yon take eight miles an hour as the maximum speed ?— I take that merely 
as a standard, the general rule with regard to> all vessels passing through the water 
is that the power to impel them must be as the 9qoare of the velocity, or very nearly 
so ; there Is a little difference probably, arising from the various shapes of whitfi 
vessels are made, but the general law may be taken as true. 

After having made use of sufficient power to impel a vessel through the Water art 
the rate of nine or ten miles an hour, does not the quantity of power increase m a 
great ratio, which would be requisite to give an additional speed of ohi two orthre* 
miles more per hour? — To double the velocity you must have quadruple the puwe?/.* 

Does that practically answer? — I have tried it in several instances, unci 1 have 
found it correct; sufficiently so for any practical purpose. '•• • » • '•■ • • •■- » 

. The power which is applied to vessels is, generally speaking, with a view of 
securing the rate of about eight or ten miles an hour, is it not?— It is, from eight to 
trine; I believe, independently of the wind, that fen miles per hour is a velocity 
Mbom arrived at. ■ * 

To secure the same rate of speed at sea, and in vessels navigating through th« 
wiiifer, 'aftd at all seasons* and in all weather, ought not the scale ot power to he 
•considerably increased?— With reference to the average power that has been em- 
ployed, 1 think it would require to be nearly twice as much; we may consider the 
steam vessels under three different states ; that is, point; with a favourable wind? 
when there is no w ind at all, and with an adverse wind ; it the vessel and the steam 
engine be so constructed as to have the velocity required in its- passage from one 
^ort to uhottTer, in still weather, the consequence would be, th«t tliere would be toe 
flinch potter lor a favourable wind, and too littte power ibr an adverse vrihtJ * 
therefore, I should recommend, that the steam engines 4>e made considerably tarwtsf 
than necessary for giving it the velocity in still weather. » ? I 

Do you consider it very desirable that the greatest strength for the site should* be 
given to engines on board ae* *e*«U?— Most «adoubtedly. ' '•' 

•VWhat 
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Wtint are the reasons that particularly lead you to form that opinion?— .From 
having seen accidents in several steam boats, and various parts of the engines 
broken* . April*) 

Do you think, as yet, engines for sea vessels have been made too slight? — Marry 
of them hove ; I betieve there are very few of them but what have bad accidents ; 
one great cause I believe of those accidents, has been the making many of the parts 
of cast iron which ought to have been made of wrought iron. 
■ You would, therefore, in constructing an engine for a sea vessel, make ner of 
the greatest power and the greatest strength that the room in the vessel would 
allow of ? — Unquestionably I would. 

Is there any practical inconvenience- arising from increasing the power and 
strength of an engine?— None whatever, that I know of; excepting the expense 
and the room it occupies; but to counterbalance that, there is an advantage in not 
being obliged at all times to work the steam engine up to the extent of its powers 
supposing a hundred horie engine to be employed in doing the work of fifty horses, 
the quantity of coals consumed when so employed, would be less than in the pro- 
portion of the power ; that is, it would be less than one half what it would be if 
the engine was performing a bundred horses work. 

•■ Is the engine more likely to want repair in consequence of its increased power ?— 
Less likely ; if it is not wrought up to its full power. 

* • Does the weight of an engine increase very much m proportion to its increased 
power ? — Not in proportion to its power. i 

■Does the expense of making one increase in proportion to its power? — No ; not 
after they get to a certain sixe ; they are less then in the proportion of the pow er. 
' Is it not necessary to have the breadth of wheel in proportion to the power of 
the engine ? — Yes it is : the breadth of wheel must be in proportion to the powet 
of- the engine. 

Is it found by experience that the breadth of the wheel forms a difficulty in sea 
navigation? — I do not know what it may do at sea; but in the river Thames, where 
the crowded state of the pool exposes the widest vessel to the most danger jn passing 
and being passed by a number of barges and other vessels constantly in, motion, it 
is very dangerous. 

What is the rule for regulating the breadth of the wheels in steam vessels? — I do 
not know of any precise rule ; the resistance of the water against the paddles 
depends upon their depth in the water, as well as upon the width of the wheel; I 
bave found, on comparing the w heels of different vessels, that the sectional area, or 
that part of the wheel immersed in the water varied ; but that about three-tenths of 
a foot might be taken as the quantity allowed for every horse's power. 

• Then it is upon this principle the breadth of wheel is now regulated?— Yes, 
I conceive so. 

Have any improvements been made in the paddles of wheels?— No; I do not 
know of any, excepting that of making the arms of wrought iron, so as to lessen 
the weight; paddles have been made of a variety of shapes, but I believe it is im- 
material what shape they are, provided the area or surlace exposed to the sea be 
sufficient. 

Has any method been invented for getting the paddles off the wheels so a6 to 

f've the vessel the advantage of the sails in case the engine gets out of order?-* 
think, if they had proper fastenings there would be no difficulty in getting them 
off, or taking them up out of the water, very easily at any time. 

In what way do the fastenings make a difficulty ? — By long exposure to sea water 
tho bolts become rusted, and sometimes break before tlvoy can be got out ; bolts ana 
nuts in such a situation are frequently so firmly united by rust as to require the 
bolt to be cut before it can be taken out 

What sort of boilers do you recommend as the best for steam engines at sea? — 
I would recommend boilers such as have been introduced into sonie of our best 
ateam vessels, iu which the fire is completely insulated by surrounding the whole of 
the fire-place and flues with water, and thereby securing the vessel against any 
accident by fire. -It is my opinion, that in by tar the greater number of vessels 
•hitherto made, the capacity of the boilers and the quantity of water they contain 
are much too large ; and that the fire-places and the surface of flues exposed to the 
fire and heated air arc foo small. By doing so, the vessels have been loaded with 
■a useless weight of many tons, and the engines have been inadequately supplied 



What is the right proportion between the contents of the boiler and the power 
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Mr. B. DonHn. of the engine? — In some instances I have known it in the proportion of twenty 

* ^ J cubic feet to one horse's power ; that I think far too much. I believe that the 

(•9 ^prih) quantity of water in a steam boiler for any boat need not be more than eight cubic 
feet of water per horse. 

Will that size give steam sufficiently fast for the engine ?— The quantity of steam 
supplied does not at all depend upon the quantity of water ; it depends entirely 
upon the size of the fire, and the quantity of surface exposed to the action of the 
fire, provided there be but a sufficient quantity of water to cover the flues. I think 
(he superficial area of the fire should not be much less than one foot to a horse, and 
the area of the whole surface exposed to the action of the fire need not be more 
than from ten to twelve superficial feet for every horse's power. 

Have any boilers been made upon this plan that you are acquainted with ? — The 
boilers which were originally made for the London Engioeer steam packet, approach 
nearest to that principle of any that I have seen. 

What is the proportion of the contents of her boilers to the power of her engine? 
— I do not exactly recollect ; the superficies of the fire was sixty-three feet, that was 
rather less than one foot to every horse power ; and it was the examination of that 
engine that induced me to recommend one foot to every horse power, because in 
order to keep up a good supply of steam they were obliged to put on coals very 
frequently. 

Have you got the contents of the boiler ?— The cubic contents of the water in the 
Engineer s boilers were 478 feet I 

How many horse power ? — They were working to the power of seventy horses. 

What proportion does that make ? — It makes nearly seven cubic feet to a horse. ■ 

That is a little under what you stated ; you stated eight ? — Yes ; and it answered 
the purpose very well, and it need not be more than what I have stated. 

How did those boilers answer? — They answer better than any boilers I have ever 
seen on board a steam packet 

Was there much attention requisite to keep the steam going? — Yes; there was 
great attention required to keep the steam up, because the quantity of fire-place 
was not sufficient; I think the fire-place ought to have been larger the proportion 
is as sixty-three to seventy. 

The proportion of what?— Of the superficies of the fire to the power of the 
engine ; that is, there were sixty-three feet of fire employed to raise steam for 
seventy horses power. 

Did it require great attention to keep the boilers properly supplied with hot water? 
-—Not more than the ordinary attention required in steam boats, where the boilers 
are fed by hand. 

Are not steam engines on land supplied by their own machinery with water? — They 
are supplied by a self-acting apparatus. 

That b by a float?— By a float in the boiler, acting on a valve, which admits and 
ghuts off the water as the water becomes lower or higher in the boiler. 

Has the same principle been applied to boilers at sea? — I have not known one. • 

Then at sea the water is supplied by the attention of the persons who attend te» 
the engine? — By the attention of the men. 

What were the boilers made of on board the Engineer?— They were made of 
copper originally. 

Do you conceive copper to be a better material than iron for making boilers? — I 
should prefer it decidedly. 

What are the reasons that induce you to give it the preference? — Because the 
copper may be made thinner, consequently lighter, and it is much more durable. 

Is it so much exposed to injury ftom the bait water? — No. 

Can you obtain the steam faster in a copper boiler than in an iron one ?— Yes. .. 

Is it much more expensive? — Yes, I apprehend it would be considerably more 
expensive ; I believe we can get a good wrought iron boiler at the rate of 38*. or 
40*. a hundred weight, and a copper boiler, I suppose, would coat from 144& to 
l6d. per pound. 

What is the common thickness of a wrought iron boiler ?--The thickness varies 
considerably ; i have known them one quarter of au inch, and 1 have known them 
half un inch. 

What is the usual thickness?— If the boiler is not very large, 1 think three- 
eighths i> quite sufficient 

Fur what sized engine? — For very large engines from two to three boilers are 
generally used ; therefore the size of the engine makes but little difference. 

What 
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What is the common. thickness of. a copper boHer?— Three-eighth* of an inch for Afr. B- Do*frn. 
the bottom, and one-fourth of an inch for the sides and top. ' ^ ' 

Is there not thia advantage , in using copper boilers, that after the boiler is worn 0$ Ap«l-) 
out the old material is worth nearly a* much as the original price of the boiler rW- 
Yes ; whereas wrought icon is worth very little or nothing. 

Is less fuel necessary for a copper boiler than an iron one? — Yes; I should think 

there is a saving in the fuel* 

What is the weight of boilers of wrought iron for two engines of forty horse 
power? — About eighteen tons. 

What is the weigbtof boilers made of copper for similar engines? — About fifteen tons. 

Were the boilere of the Engineer steam packet altered ?— They were altered. 

In what way ?— They were made of wrought iron. 

Can you state. the reasons for altering them? — I believe the proprietors were 
induced to do so, under an idea that they would generate more steam, if made .much 
larger than the copper boilers ; they were put in and did much worse than the 
former one*. , . ... 

Had any thing occurred to induce the owners of this vessel to put aside the use 
of the copper boilers ? — I believe the chief reason was, that the vessel did not go 
quite so. fast as one or two other vessels from London to Margate; and tbey thought 
that if tbey had more steam the engines would be more powerful, and perhaps come 
up to the velocity of other vessels; they were altered with a view to increase the 
quantity of steam. The copper boilers had been at work two seasons, aud to afl 
appearance as good as when first put in. ... 

Did they increase the cubical contents of the boiler? — They did. 

In any considerable degree ? — The cubic contents were nearly doubled. 

What was the effect of this alteration upon the speed of the Engineer r— The effect 
was that the vessel went . much worse than she did before ; they had lessened the fire- 
places and had increased the quantity of water in the boiler ; the weight of . the boiler 
was increased, likewise, so that altogether, I believe she drew from four to five inches 
more water than she did at first; the weight of the boilers was, I believe, thirty- 
three tons, and they contained about eighteen or twenty tons of water. 

Then by altering the boilers for the purpose of giving them a greater. proportion of 
cubical Contents to the power, they did not succeed in their object of getting more 
speed? — No, they got less. 

Are you acquainted with any other steam vessels that have copper, boilers? — 
No ; I have not seen any ; 1 believe they have, been generally objected. to on account 
of the expense. ■ * - 

You believe that is the only objection ? — I believe so. 1 

In case the engineer omits to supply the boiler with water, is not a copper boiler 
more liable to be injured by the fire? — No ; less liable, I think. . < . 

What is the effect of negligence m supplying sufficient water?— The effect is that 
the water becomes expended, and the bottom of the boiler being unprotected by any 
water upon it, is heated red hot, the plates become softened, and the expansion of 
the steam generally forces them down towards the fire. . ,' 

Are land engines now supplied with fuel by machinery, without the aid o£ 
workmen ?— There is a new apparatus recently introduced to.seveml engines- near 
London, for the purpose of lessening the consumption of fuel and supplying itself. 

Is it found to answer ?! — Extremely well. 

Is the consumption of fuel much lessened by this apparatus r- — Jt is,fquod to 
combine the two advantages of burning the smoke, and of lessening the. quantity of 
fuel consumed. 

Are you of opinion that this apparatus may be applied to engines on board ships ? 
— Yes; I think with very great advantage ; it probably would require a little variation 
ip its construction. .1 

What are the general advantages of this plan ?— The general advantages are 
economy of: fuel and labour, and .greater safety to vessels, 

In what way do you consider that it would contribute to greater salety ?— • 
/Because it would prevent the continual operation of feeding the fire by band, which 
require* tbe iire dtoOrs to be open every five or ton minutes, and the frequent stirring 
of the fire occasions a great deal of the ignited coals to fall through the grate and* 
upon thfc -floor; whereas, in this apparatus the coals are supplied by the machine 
itself; the fire doors need never be opened excepting about twice or three times a day* 
/i^oet becomes of the ashes in this plan ?— They fall immediately from the grate 
upon a cast y ir©tt plate; but the quantity of ashes made is very small ; I suppose a 
OMBdred horse engine would not make five bushels in a day. 

417. Tt Is 
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Mr. B. Dmkin. Is there not a great loss occasioned by the constant raking of the fire ? — A very 

w- — ^ * great loss ; I have made some experiments lately as to the consumption of fad in 

(2» April.) the ordinary mode of feeding the 6ro by hand, and by the use of this apparatus, 
and we have found, with perhaps one of the best constructed furnaces of the kind, 
that the new apparatus produced a saving of twenty-five per cent of foal. 

On board steam vessels is it not frequently necessary to take off the fire altogether 
to clear the grates ? — That depends very much upon the kiud of coal that is used. 

Is it not sometimes necessary to clear the fires as often as every four hours? — It 
is ; and with some coals, much oftener. 

Would this trouble and labour and delay be all saved by the use of the apparatus 
you have just mentioned ? — In the engines I have mentioned they only find it 
necessary to stop twice a day to clinker the fire. 

Is it necessary to 6top the course of the vessel to take off the fire ? — No, they do 
not stop altogether; but it impedes the vessel by lessening the supply of steam. 

Not for any length of time ? — No; they do it to one fire at a time, but the ope- 
ration is frequent, and they are obliged to have the door open when they do it, and 
a current of cold air rushes in and cools the boiler. 

Does the fire produced by this apparatus work more regularly and powerfully than 
the fires supplied in the ordinary way ? — Yes it does; small portions of coals are 
introduced upon the rotary fire place at certain intervals, so that the fire is regularly 
supplied ; the combustion goes on entirely at the surface, and the incombustible 
matter, such as the vitrified parts of the coal, and the ashes, settle down upon the 
bars, and protect them from the action of the fire. 

You have not stated the influence of the fire m producing steam, and its beat? — 
There is a greater quantity of radiant heat and flame given out in the direction in 
which it is wanted, namely, upon the bottom of the boiler; in ordinary fires, sup- 
plied by hand, a great quantity of the heat is lost downwards upon the ash-pit ; I 
believe that, together with the exclusion of the cold air, are the chief causes in pro- 
ducing a saving of fuel Comparing this method with the old one, less than half 
the size of the fire-place will answer the purpose. 

It produces steam quick, does it not ? — That depends upon the supply required ; 
there is a mode of regulating the quantity of coal supplied at each interval, so that 
if you have a regular demand for steam you can give a corresponding supply 
of coal. 

Would the operation of this machine be affected by the rolling of the vessel in a 
iavy sea ? — Not more than a common fire. 

By whom was this apparatus invented ? — A Mr. Brunton, who has a patent for it. 
Is it coming into general use ? — I know of several ; I think the first was intro- 
duced at Messrs. Liptrap's distillery; I there saw two of them at work, one applied 
to a steam engine, and the other applied to a very large still. 

Has it ever been tried on board ship? — Not to my knowledge ; I believe not 
Could it be readily affixed to any other persons engine, not made by the inventor ? 
— Yes ; any engine. 

How long has the patent been taken out? — I should imagine the patent must 
have been taken out about three years ; between two and three years. The same 
apparatus has been applied to an engine at Chelsea, belonging to the Grand 
Junction Waterworks Company. 

Does this apparatus consume its own smoke ? — Nearly so ; I have seen them 
working with that engine, which is of a hundred horse power, for an hour together, 
and there has not been as much smoke as arises from a common kitchen fire. 



Veneris, 3° dk Maij, 1822. 
Mr. Bryan Donkin, again called in ; and Examined. 

(3 May.) UPON what principle is the machinery in a steam vessel arranged ? 

I believe the principle is to place the centre of gravity of the whole mass of 
tnacJnnery, with the load of water, and so on, nearly in the middle of the 
vessel. There has always been a difficulty in the arrangement of the machinery to 
get it low enough. Moat of the steam vessels with which I am acquainted have 
been made with flat bottoms, and the consequence is tliat the weight of the 
machinery raises the centre of gravity of the vessel too high, and the vessel 
becomes very liable to roll. 

Do 
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Do you know how the centre of gravity of the vessel with the machinery in it Mr. B. Dentin. 
bears with respect to the water-line? — The adjustment ought to take place between ^ ■ - — ' 
the centre of gravity of the vessel and the centre of buoyancy. The centre of (3 May.) 
gravity of the vessel and its contents ought to be below the centre of buoyancy ; 
for if the centre of gravity were to be placed above the centre of buoyancy, the 
vessel would then overturn ; and the nearer they approach each other, the vessel 
will be more subject to roll ; the lower it is, the steadier it will be in the water. 

Has the centre of gravity, in any instance, to your knowledge, been above the 
centre of flotation ?— -No ; I do not know that it has. 

Does it approach anywhere near? — I have been on board some of the flat- 
bottomed vessels, where I have observed the position of the vessel to be con- 
siderably altered by a few of the passengers changing their places from one side to 
another, consequently the two centres must have been very near each other. But 
although this circumstance renders a flat-bottomed vessel very unsteady in the 
water to a certain extent, yet she is prevented from going over altogether, because 
the figure of the transverse section of the fluid displaced is continually changing 
with every change of position of the vessel, so as that the centre of buoyancy is 
removed from the middle of the vessel nearer to tbe side to which the vessel 
inclines, and thus the vessel is thrown back again towards the contrary side. 

What contributes principally to prevent a steam vessel in a heavy sea from going 
over? — This, in every case, will depend upon the relative positions of the centre of 
gravity and the centre of buoyancy, and the force of tbe sea to which tbe vessel is ex- 
posed. If, as in flat-bottomed vessels, the centre of buoyancy is removed to a greater 
distance from the centre of gravity, or as in vessels where the transverse section is 
of such a figure as to admit of the centre of gravity being placed considerably 
below the centre of buoyancy, the vessel will not turn over so long as the force of 
buoyancy on one side shall exceed the force of the wind and sea on tbe other. A 
steam vessel for sea should be keel-built, which would give an opportunity of 
placing the machinery, boilers, &c. and, consequently, the centre of gravity, much 
lower than can be done in a flat-bottomed vessel. 

Would the tendency of the weight in such a case be to prevent the vessel going 
over? — Certainly; tbe centre of buoyancy would be considerably above the centre 
of gravity. 

Then the weight would be continually contributing to place her in an upright 
direction, like ballast in a sailing vessel t — Yes ; tbe weight of the machinery, &c. 
would supply the place of so much ballast. 

Has any improvement been made recently in respect to the arrangement of the 
machinery on board sea- vessels ? — I have seen a plan, which I am of opinion will be 
an improvement of some consequence ; but as I was confidentially consulted upon 
it, I hope the Committee will see the propriety of my not explaining it here. With 
the general principles of tbe invention I may make the Committee acquainted. 
The advantages of such an arrangement will be the simplification of the ma- 
chinery of the steam engines ; the opportunity it would give of introducing longer 
cylinders, thereby giving a longer stroke to the engine, and superseding the necessity 
of employing cog-wheels, as has frequently been done for the purpose of lessening 
the number of revolutions of the impelling wheels, compared with the number of 
strokes of the engines ; and it would render the engine much more independent of 
the strength of the vessel to which it might be applied, and less liable to accidents. 
Mr. Brunei, of Chelsea, is the author of this invention. 

What is the difference practically in the height of cylinders for engines used on 
land and cylinders used for engines at sea?— I should think nearly one half less 
at sea than on land. 

Then in that proportion the engines at sea work to a disadvantage ? — Not in that 
proportion ; for in consequence of bebg shorter, and the pistons moving slower, 
they are made a little larger in diameter; but there is a considerable disadvantage 
in it, both as to the consumption of fuel and the working of the engine ; as in the 
latter it requires more frequent alternations of the beam, tbe piston, and the valves, 
which occasion more wear upon the parts than where the cylinders are made 
longer. 

Have you heard of any improvements in other parts of the machinery being in 
contemplation i — I have heard of several projects, but I believe none of tbem to be 
effective. I have heard of none which I consider as essential improvements but 
the one I have mentioned. 

Is not there considerable difficulty in keeping the boiler clean ?— Yes. 
417. From 
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^fr. B. D»nkin. From what cause ?— Tbe deposition of salt. . , 

* What methods are taken to prevent the deposition of salt? — I know of only 

(3 May-) two methods. In tbe Regent steam boat tltey employed a method very success* 
fully, and that of pumping the hot water through tbe boiler, and allowing a cer- 
tain quantity constantly to be discharged from it into the sea ; by these means the 
water was always kept in a sufficiently diluted state, so as to prevent it becoming 
saturated will) salt, and consequently none could be deposited. 

Is this process going ou while the boiler is at work giving steam ?— Yes, constantly 
going on. 

Does it produce no inconvenient effect upon the steaming power r — No otherwise 
than by requiring a greater consumption of fuel. The boiler is supplied by the hot 
water drawn out from the engine by the air-pump, and introduced into the boiler 
generally at a temperature of 90* or 100*, so that whatever was the surplus 
quantity of boiling water thrown out, that quantity would be lost, and the consumption, 
of fuel would be increased. The other mode is the common and ordinary one of 
taking out the whole of the water when they arrive at tbe place of destination, and 
putting in fresh, and if there is any deposit of salt, taking that out also. 

How is it taken out ? — They have doors or apertures uear the bottom of the boiler, 
which can be opened or closed at pleasure for that purpose. 

Will there always be a certain deposit of salt after a voyage? — The only 
answer 1 can give to that question is, that if the passage is of such duration as 
to allow the water to become saturated with salt, there naturally will be a deposition 
of salt after saturation has taken place. 

Witli every care taken to prevent it ?— There will be, unless the water is con- 
tinually diluted in the way I have mentioned in the first instance. I believe it to 
be the safest mode. 

Have you met with instances of any inconvenience arising from neglecting 
to take out the water after voyages? — Yes, I have; where the inconvenience was 
such as that one of the boilers generated very little steam ; there were three boilers 
in one vessel, and one of them produced very little steam. We ascertained that 
by its requiring very little water to be. introduced into it from London to Margate; 
therefore we know it could not have the effect it ought to have in generating steam. 

What is your opinion with respect to making use of cast iron in the machinery of 
sea- vessels ? — My opiniou is, that every thing which by possibility could be made of 
wrought iron ought to be so made. 

Would you make each part of the greatest possible strength ? — I would make 
every part of a steam engine for sea-service at least of three times the strength of 
that which by estimation would be required to resist the power of the engine when 
in its ordinary state of working, in order that they might effectually resist the violent 
shocks to which they must necessarily be exposed in a gale of wind and a heavy 
sea. Accidents arc most likely to happen at a time when the suspension of the 
power of the engine would he the most fatal. 

That is, whatever the force of the engine was, you would make the various parts 
equal to three times that force ?— At least three times. 

You would not then make any part with a view of giving way in case of any par- 
ticular pressure upon it?— Certainly not 

What would be the effect .of an engine made as you describe, incase it was 
stopped by any excessive pressure ? —The engine having been made strong enough to 
resist the greatest force to which by probability it might be exposed, such a force 
being brought against it the engine would stop without aoy harm ensuing. 

What would be the effect of the re-action upon the boiler?— Just the same as 
when the engine was stopped , for any other purpose, as frequently happens in the 
river, to take in passengers j the effect of that is, that the steam is not taken off by 
tbe engine ; its expansive power or force increases so as to open tbe safety-valve, anil 
it blows up the tube, and goes to waste. 

Have you seen engines come to a stop in this way without any inconvenience?—* 
Never at sea. , 

Have you seen it at land ?— At land I have. 

Will you mention an instance? — I attended an experiment some time ago with 
Mr. Field, who has paid great attention to the subject of steam boats. The expejri-, 
ment was upon a small engine, but the various parts of the engine being made in, 
proportion to the power, it amounts to the same thing; and in trying the experiment^ 
we two or three times brought the engine up very rapidly, and nothing happened. 

The 
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The steam went off by the valve ?— Yes ; there is always a provision made for - Vr - B ' Do*ii». 
that purpose. 

Is there any difficulty in making large shafts of wrought iron ? — There is with ( 3 Ma ^ 
some people ; but if a sufficient price be offered for them there is no difficulty in 
procuring tbem. / 

Then in your opinion all defects in wrought iron shafts may be completely guarded 
against by a proper selection of material, and a proper attention to the construction 
of them? — Yes; I think so; I object to cast iron in every instance where heavv 
consequences are depending upon their breaking, because I have seen many instances 
where cast-iron shafts have broken repeatedly, and in lieu of which wrought-iron 
shafts have afterwards been put in, considerably smaller in their dimensions, and of 
less weight ; and 1 nave not known one instance of their breaking. 

May not the quality of the shafts and other parts of the machinery be. submitted 
to a proof previous to their being made use of ?— Yes, undoubtedly ; but an effec- 
tual and satisfactory proof of shafts, applied to this purpose, would require a 
machine which would try the strength of a shaft by twisting it. 

To what sort of strain are the different parts of the machinery exposed? — The 
shafts are exposed to a force in a twisting direction ; the connecting-rods, and the 
links, and the piston-rods, are exposed to a strain in the direction of the length. 

Does not the security of the machinery very much depend upon the constant 
care and skill of the individual engineer who happens to be in the management of 
it ? — Certainly it does. 

By what sort of neglect is tbe engine exposed to be broken ? — By suffering the 
bearings upon which the shafts work, and the links connecting the piston with the 
beam, to get loose, and in some cases making them too tight, so as the bearings 
heat, and by not attending carefully to the adjustment of the steam-valve when the 
vessel is exposed to a heavy sea. 

Is not very great care necessary in starting an engine that there should be no 
water upon the top of the piston ? — Yes ; either care should be taken that the 
water deposits itself in some other receptacle, or if it accumulates there, that it may 
make its escape without breaking any part of the engine. 

Does water form there after a voyage from the condensation of the steam ? 
— It frequently forms there after stopping the engine. There are two remedies 
for that inconvenience, one which would go nearly to prevent it altogether, and the 
other to prevent any mischief accruing if the water should be deposited upon the 
piston. There ought to be a valve immediately over the boiler in the steam-pipe, 
which would prevent the steam from coming into that part of the steam pipe, from 
which tbe condensed water would run into tbe cylinder. Whenever the engine is 
stopped, no steam ought to be permitted to come into the pipe of communication. 
The other mode is that which was suggested by Mr. Field, and which has been 
successfully applied : it is that of fixing a valve on the top of the cylinder, which 
allows the water to be forced through it, and prevents the danger which otherwise 
might arise from its accumulation. 

Then you consider this valve as adequate to its object in preventing mischief to 
the machinery ? — If it be made large enough, I should think an engine with such 
a valve would be perfectly secure. 

What description of persons are commonly employed as engineers on board steam 
vessels ?— Men who are called engineers ; a set of men accustomed to attend eugines ; 
some of them engine-makers ; and in my opinion no man ought to be employed on 
board steam boats as a superintendent, or to have the care of an engine, but one who 
perfectly understands the nature and construction of an engine. 

Are they commonly working men ?— Yes, working men. 

Do the owners of steam vessels on the river, or in other places, where you are 
acquainted, place any sort of inspection over tbe managing engineer? — I know of 
one instance where a superior kind of inspection was aimed at, but I think it is dis-' 
continued now ; I believe the steam-engine-makers are resorted to when anything 
happens to tbe engine. Tbe inspection rests upon the proprietors, who generally have 
one man at least, in each vessel, as an engineer of superior skill. 

Is it customary for the proprietors themselves to inspect the engines? — They 
generally have an inspecting manager, or a committee of management ; but I have 
reason to believe that some of the steam boat companies have suffered severely from 
a, want of regular professional inspection. 

Would it not contribute to the safety of the engines and of the vessels, if occasional 
, I 417. U u inspections 
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Mr. B. Donlix. inspections were made by scientific and regular engineers ? — I am of opinion tbat it 
— would be found highly advantageous. 

0 »«>.) Have you been employed yourself to inspect steam engines used in vessels? — 

Occasionally I have inspected many on the river Thames. 

Have you discovered on those occasions much neglect on the part of the engineers? 
—In some instances I have- 
Should particular care be taken with respect to the coals used ?— I think the coals 
ought to be particularly attended to; first, the kind of coals, and secondly, to avoid 
taking small coals, so long as the common fire-places are used ; small coals occasion 
great waste ; and all coals employed for steam boats ought to be screened. 

In your opinion, what is the best quality of coal for steam engines?-- We find en 
land in and near London, the Wylam coals are preferred for steam engines. 

What is the peculiar property of this coal ?— They produce less slag, or clinker, and 
turn more to ashes than most of the Newcastle coal. I think great care ought to be 
taken how, or in what state, coals are deposited on board a steam boat, for I believe 
several accidents have happened at sea (and I know they have on land) from their 
having been taken in wet, and laid in a warm place ; the warmth accelerates the de- 
composition of the pyritic matter; and where coals are laid in a large heap under such 
circumstances, and the pyrites are very abundant, the coals take fire spontaneously. 

Then you are decidedly of opinion that coals ought always to be put on board m 
a dry state ? — Yes, I should recommend it. 

Are all Coals liable to this generation of heat by being put together in a damp 
state, and afterwards exposed to heat ?— I cannot say all coals, but all Newcastle 
coal contains a greater or less quantity of pyrites, and are liable to do so. 

Have you known any instances where Newcastle coals have taken fire in this way? 
• I have known one instance where a heap of coals took fire which were lying near 
the boiler of an engine, for which 1 could account in no other way. 

Was the engine to which you now are alluding on land ? — On land. 

Does it require a very large mass of coals to produce this spontaneous combustion ? 

That I do not know ; I have not any satisfactory experience of it. 

Have any instances come to your knowledge of boilers on board vessels having 
burst ? — I have heard of several boilers bursting, but have only seen one of them. 

In your opinion, what was the cause of so many boilers burstm»? — I saw 
one at Norwich after the accident had happened, and that had arisen from 
employing high-pressure steam. The boiler was a composition of wrought and 
cast iron, very injudiciously made ; that part which was made of cast iron burst. 
There was another instance which occurred, I believe, two or three years ago, on 
the Thames. I did not see it myself, but I believe it was occasioned by the boiler 
having been badly made. 

Are the boilers now usually made of wrought, or cast iron ? — I believe of wrought 
iron universally for steam boats, excepting they are made of copper. 

Do you recommend boilers to be made of copper?— 'Yes ; I recommend copper* 
it will last ten times longer than iron boHers. I believe, taking iron boilers in 
general, they will not last more than two or three years. 

Are high-pressure engines used now ? — I believe they are not in this country. 
I understand they are used in America ; but I have no certain knowledge further 
than report. But I am informed they make the boilers very different for high- 
pressure engines to what they do fbr the low-pressure engines ; they are made 
circular, of a very small diameter, and of considerable length; the plates are of 
much greater strength than the ordinary wrought iron boilers. 

Suppose a wrought iron boiler to give way, does it fly, or is it rent ? — I never knew 
but of one instance of a wrought iron boiler flying ; and I could only account for it 
in this way : it was a common shaped boiler, with a bottom convex upwards ; the 
boiler was used for the purpose of generating steam of forty pounds per square inch, 
and employed for evaporating sea-water to procure salt. I believe the boiler had 
been Buffered to become dry, or nearly so, and in mat state the hurt portions of 
water would occupy the lowest parts around or on each side of the bottom of the 
boiler ; the crown of the bottom would be exposed to the action of the fire after 
the water had been evaporated from it, and the plates of the bottom beccmitng 
red-hot, and therefore more pliant, would, from the expansive force of the steaxn, 
become flat, or driven downwards; upon which the remaining water round the aides 
flowed over upon the hot plates; thus a large quantity of steam would be suddenly 
generated. The top of the boiler was completely rent from the bottom, and -pro- 
jected through the roof of the house to a considerable distance. 

In 
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In Ukj instance you mention, you state that the boiler was employed to generate Mr. B Bonh*. 

steam at (he rate of forty pounds to a square inch on a high pressure; how many ' - — - 

pounds to a square inch are employed io the engines on board the steam vessels ? — (3 May.) 
From two to four pounds ; there need not be more. 

Do you conceive that boilers at the rate of two pounds to four pounds per 
square inch are in any degree exposed to accident? — I believe they are perfectly 

What would be the effect if a wrought iron boiler, from weakness of any of its 
parts, or from any other cause, were to burst? — Merely a leak in the boiler. 

Would the materials of the boiler fly into pieces ?— No ; I apprehend it is quite 
impossible 

Then the whole inconvenience from the bursting of a wrought iron boiler, in a 
general way, at this low pressure, would be merely a rent in the boiler, and a leak ? — 
Nothing more. 

Is it difficult to repair an injury of this kind done to a cast iron boiler? — So 
difficult that it is scarcely ever attempted. 

Are boilers made of copper equally free from being liable to bursting as boilers 
made of wrought iron? — Equally, if not more so. • 

What would be the effect upon the copper, in case of a part of it yielding to the 
force of steam ?— Precisely the same effect as I have already described. It would 
occasion a leak, by which the steam or water would escape. 

To what cause do you attribute that the same effect was not produced in the high- 
pressure engine you spoke of ? — To the cause I have already stated, namely, the 
sudden generation of a large quantity of steam under a very high pressure. 

Could that take place in the steam engines used on board vessels ? — No ; I do not 
think it is possible. From the construction of the bottom the water has always a 
tendency to settle to that part of the boiler where there is no fire, so that there could 
be no sudden flowing of the water over that part of the bottom of the boiler which 
might by accident become red-hot. 

Would it not be better to have fresh water than salt water for the boiler ? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

Might not a sufficient quantity of fresh water be carried on board a steam packet 
to supply the boiler? — I think it possible to carry water sufficient to supply the 
boiler alone, but that it would be very inexpedient to do so. 

Suppose the boiler were filled, in the first instance, with fresh water at the port of 
departure, might not sufficient fresh w ater be carried to supply the wants of the steam 
during a voyage of six or eight hours? — No, I should think not 

What is the consumption of water in two engines of forty-horse power per hour ? 
— About forty-five cwt. 

Since salt water is so injurious to the boiler, would it not be at all times right to fill 
the boilers in the first instance with fresh water before the vessel went to sea ? — It 
would lessen tlie inconvenience, certainly ; sea-water is objectionable with regard to 
steam eoginesfrom two causes, first, its action upon iron boilers, if they are used, and 
secondly, the deposition of salt. In the use of copper boilers, the first objection does 
not hold, because sea-water has very little action upon copper. 

Are you acquainted with the passage from Holyhead to Howth ? — No. 

The distance being fifty-six miles, and the sea exposed to very severe gales and 
strong tides, supposing a packet sailed every morning from Howth, and another from 
Holyhead, throughout the year, how many vessels, in your opinion, ought to be made 
use of to perform this service, that they may go to sea in the best possible state, and 
with the machinery in perfect condition ? — I mink, with our present experience upon 
steam boats, I should be unwilling to risk less than four. 

What are the reasons that induce you to think there ought to be that number? — 
In order that proper attention might be paid to the engines, the state of the boilers, 
and every thing upon which the safety of the vessels depends; and in case of accidents 
to one vessel, always to have another at each port ready to go to sea. 

Would you propose that each vessel should lie-by a day after its passage, or sail 
a certain number of days together, and then lie-by for a general examination?— That 
ought to. be regulated by what roust result from experience ; that is, by ascertaining 
at what period, whether in one, two, or more passages, the water became satmated so 
as to deposit salt. 

Then as soon as you found a deposition of salt beginning, you would think it ne- 
cessary to stop the vessel one day, to clear the boiler properly ? — Whenever the water 
became saturated at the boiling temperature, it ought to be changed, but tliat might 
-. 417. be 
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Afr. be effected without stopping a day, provided another set of hands was employed for 

— yr 4 that purpose, and set to work immediately after the vessel is moored. 

\i May.) j s ;t no t essential that the whole engine should occasionally become cool ? — On 

some occasions it is ; but there is an advantage in keeping a steam engine at work as 
long as possible, because if it is suffered to get cool, the same degree of heat most be 
restored to the water and every part of the engine. 

Would you be rather in favour of the same vessel performing a certain number of 
voyages before it stops ? — Yes, as many as possible ; but the only inducement to do so 
would be the lessening the quantity of fuel consumed. 

How would you ascertain whether the water was depositing salt ? — By ascertaining 
the specific gravity of the water in the boiler, or by drawing out a little water from 
the bottom ot the boiler. 

How often would you do this ?— At the end of every passage. 
Do you think it very essential to ascertain the specific gravity of the water after 
every voyage ? — I do think it essential, until it is satisfactorily ascertained how tong 
a boiler will work before the salt is deposited. 

Have you, in the course of your experience, discovered inconveniences in conse- 
quence of neglecting it? — I have ; in the Margate boats. 

Is there much to do in giving the machinery a complete examination ? — That 
would very much depend upon the state in which the engine, &c. might be found 
at each examination. But I think the closest examination might be given in 
a day. 

Would there beany parts of the machinery to open or to undo?— Yes; it would 
frequently happen so. 

But this examination, you think, could be effected in one day ? — Yes ; I think it 
might be effected in one day, unless there was any thing materially wrong. 

Are not the repairs of those engines necessarily a considerable expense?— Occa- 
sionally they are, when any of the principal parts of the machine become broken, or 
the boilers injured by accident. By having four vessels the machinery might be 
kept in better order; the state of the boilers better attended to; and, in my opinion, 
the establishment would be rendered much more certain and effective. 

Do you conceive that the injury from neglect to engines is greater than the 
injury arising from the actual working of them ? — Yes, I do. 

Has that been a constant defect in the management of steam vessels up to this 
period ? — Yes ; I conceive so. • • • - 

Would you attribute most of the accidents to this neglect ? — I should attribute 
most of the serious accidents to neglect, particularly the accidents to the boilers. 

If a vessel goes to sea with its engine in every respect perfectly in order, in 
your opinion, is it much exposed to injury from the obstructions it may naturally 
have to contend with ?— Not more so than the best constructed steam engines at 
land. i ... 

Then, in your opinion, the engines would, when properly looked after, continue 
to work without injury or interruption for a long period of time ? — For a long 
time, excepting ordinary wear and tear. 

Are you acquainted with any contrivances made use of on board steam vessels 
for putting out fires in case of accident? — Some of the vessels have had extmcuish- 
ing engines and hose on board ; and I think they should always be provided. 

With all the care that can be taken, would it not be better to have every pre- 
caution in addition, in the way of sufficient power, to obtain water upon an 
emergency? — I think it would be highly necessary to have an extinguishing 
engine. 

What do you mean by an extinguishing engine? — An engine for throwing water, 
either to be worked by the steam engine itself or by the sailors ; it would be very 
easy to have both ; one might be affixed to the engine, and the other might be upon 
deck. In the instance of the Regent, which caught fire, if they had had an 
extinguishing engine, or any means provided by which they could have obtained 
water, they might with the greatest ease have prevented the destruction oftfae 
vessel. . . ; . „„. . , |. ?| «. 

Could those extinguishing engines be procured at a small expense?— Yes; I 
suppose from 30/. to 50/. according to the size of the engine. 

At what expense could an apparatus of this description be affixed 0 a 
engine?-— I suppose 20/. or 30/. independent of the hose necessary; 



engine in its most perfect state, it would be a trifling expense. 
-Could you say what the expense, in your opinion, would 




expense, in your opinion, would be?— I should think 
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there would be no necessity to exceed a hundred pounds in its most perfect state, Mr. B, iWw 
and it would have the effect of giving great confidence to the public. v 

What quantity of water could be thrown up, do you suppose, by one of thase ^ 
extinguishing engines? — That would depend upon the size of the engine. But an 
engine of a moderate size would throw much more water than could, in my opinion, 
ever be required : for in a steam vessel at sea, a fire could rarely or ever happen 
without its being discovered immediately after its commencement, and in that state 
a little water well applied would extinguish it 

Do you conceive that the present method of constructing vessels for the purpose 
of navigation may be much improved? — I believe they may. I have already 
mentioned Brunton's rotary fire-place, in which the fuel is regularly supplied by the 
machine itself ; and Mr. Brunei's proposed new arrangement of a part of the ma- 
chinery : both of which, I am of opinion, will be found valuable improvements in 
steam vessels. I am of opinion also that much may be done towards the improve- 
ment of these vessels by attending to past experience. From repeated failures we 
have seen the necessity of a better adaptation of the power of the steam engine to 
the size of the vessels ; of making the vessels and engines of greater strength ; of a 
more suitable selection of materials; of the inutility of using small vessels and 
small engines for such a purpose ; of the necessity of most carefully guarding 
against fire by providing a safe receptacle for the coals, and in the construction of 
the fire-places and boilers ; of lessening the quantity of water in the boiler ; of 
preventing the deposition of salt ; of increasing the size of the fire-places and flues 
of the boilers, so as to lessen the labour of the men, and secure an ample supply of 
steam ; for although many vessels have been built possessing some of these requisites, 
yet very few if any can yet perhaps be said to possess the whole. 



Mercury : , 8* die Maij, 1829. 
Mr. Marc J. Brunei, called in ; and Examined. 
HAVE you paid attention to the subject of steam vessels? — Yes. 

Have you been concerned in building any? — In disposing the machinery to a Mr^iLJ. Branel. 
vessel that was built. ^ 
What vessel was that ? — The Regent. < 8 Ma * 

At what time, in what year ? — In the year 1 816. 

Have you paid particular attention to steam vessels in respect to their qualities 
for sea navigation ? — Those I have seen were not constructed in such forms as to be 
well calculated for sea, they were a6 buoyant as possible ; they were better calcu- 
lated to accommodate the machinery than to contend with the element. 

Have you seen any of the packets lately built by the Post Office ?— No, I have 
not. 

What form of vessel would you recommend as the best for using steam at sea ? 
— I should say that the best water-lines are desirable for navigating, consistently 
however with the depth of water that may be permitted, according to the navigation. 

With respect to the strength of her built, would you recommend that the vessel 
should be much stronger than usual for sailing vessels? — No; because the strains 
to which steam vessels are liable, have less of that violence and of those destructive 
consequences that are incident to sailing vessels. The structure requires therefore 
less strength upon the whole ; but the strength, so far as it is wanted, should be 
distributed differently, in order to preserve as much buoyancy as possible. 

Would you build a vessel stronger than the ordinary strength used for naval 
service ?— Less ; on the ground I have stated before. 

Do the engines, at present made use of on board steam vessels, appear to you to 
be imperfect? — The best steam engines 1 have seen and have heard of, are 
remarkably well executed. I have, however, considered them as being too compli- 
cated for the duties they have to perform against a heavy sea, and deficient too 
of certain combinations that are indispensable to moderate and restrain their 
power. Their power should also be employed in a more direct way than it is now ; 
and they should not be cramped by short strokes. 

What part of the machinery do you consider, at present, the roost defective ? — 
The defects now complained of do not arise so much from the mechanical arrange 

417. Xx men 
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Mr. M.J. Brunei- ment °f tne steam engines, since they are found to perform so well in easy naviga- 
v ^ -J tion, as from the nature of the service they have to perform, when they are contending 
(« May.) against a heavy head sea and a tempestuous wind. It is in these circumstances 
that the irregularity, sometimes the deficiency, and accidentally the total absence of 
tlie resisting medium, that throws the ungoverned and almost irresistible power of the 
steam engine into those convulsive starts that meet with no other controllable check- 
out the arm of the crank, from which it recoils with increased energy to the 
opposite side, occasioning thereby those des tractive shocks, those alternate strains 
and wrenehings, which, on frequent recurrence, must prove fatal to the cranks and 
to the shafts, besides other parts of the machinery. The defective part, therefore, 
is the want of certain combinations that may enable the engine to adapt and 
accommodate itself spontaneously to all the exigencies, and to all the perturbations, 
incident to its peculiar service. 

When you say that you would apply the power more directly, to what part of 
the machinery do you allude ? — I mean the steam engine acting upon the crank. 

That is, the interposition of the crank necessarily prevents the power from 
acting as direct upon the wheels as it ought to do ?7-Yes ; nevertheless, the crank- 
is the most simple, and on that account the most eligible agent we are acquainted 
with in mechanics, for effecting a rotary movement from an alternate power. 

Can you suggest any remedy for that inconvenience? — Viewing the crank as the 
best medium of connection, I see no inconveniences in its application to wheels ; 
hut I propose to remedy the inconvenience now felt by the interposition of certain 
combinations that will act spontaneously, and that will cause the engine to accom- 
modate itself to all the casualties of the service which it is calculated to perform, 
so that, in those circumstances, when the resisting medium is partially or totally 
removed, tho power will not be materially increased in its speed, which is the 
desideratum in relation to sea navigation. 

Have you had opportunities of seeing steam vessels at sea? — I have not happened 
to be in rough weather, but a persou who has been nearly five years at sea, as I have 
been, can judge very well. 

Ttien the great difficulty to contend with in sea navigation b the irregularity with 
which the engine has to perform its duties ? — Yes ; certainly. 

Must not the difficulty always exist in a great degree as long as it is the practice to 
have wheels upon the outside of the vessel ? — Wheels on the outside have evidently 
their peculiar disadvantage ; nevertheless, as they have been found, by practice, W 
answer better than any other means, we are equally sure of, I think," that the dis- 
advantages will be very materially lessened if they are kept steady in rheir action. 

Is not the want of space on board the vessel a principal reason for not being able 
to make the machinery more simple ? — No, certainly not ; that is, I think I shall 
take much less room and make it more simple in my plan. 

Do you propose to increase the length of the stroke?— Yes; that is a great 
■ object 

Is not the present short stroke of engines on board sea vessels occasioned by the 
want of room ?— Yes ; but how ever small the vessel, I can arrange mine so as to 
answer in all circumstances. 

Shall you be able to preserve an equal degree of power in your plan ? — Afore so. 

In the present mode of constructing steam engines for sea vessels is there not a 
very complicated combination of machinery ? — It is too great a complication, arising, 
not altogether from a want of room, for many of them are roomy enough, but 
ing from the manner in which the steam engine is connected with the crank. 

Does not that combination occasion a great friction on various parte of the 
chinery r — lb does ; and occasions a great absorption of power. 

Does not such combination necessarily expose the whole engine to freq 
accident from the nature of the element which it has to contend with? — Certainly. 

In, a vessel of 200 tons burthen, what quantity of power would you appiv for 
navigation ?— It depends very much upon what speed you want. 

Suppose the object be to perform sea voyages through all times of the year and in 
all weathers ? — I think they have in general employed more power than is required, 
from which it results, that the weight of the boilers, of the fuel, and of a ponderous 
machinery, are extremely disadvantageous, as it has been- found- i< 
when, witli a view of making some additions or improvements^ th 
to be productive of worse effects by lessening, the buoyancy. 

That 
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That is, those different circumstances counteract the object of high po*er ?— Yes, Mr. M. J. M, 
it does counteract it very materially. 1 ~ ' 

If those detects which belong to the present system could be removed, should ( R May.y 
you then say that the power has bean generally too great ? — Yes ; because an 
excesR cramps the machinery still more, and the short strokes are incalculably bad. 

For a vessel of 200 tons burthen to be used at sea, which should you prefer, two 
engines of thirty-horse power, or two of forty-horse pow er r — 1 should prefer two of 
forty-horse power where speed is the only object in view ; but for a safe and steady 
navigation, under ail circumstances, I should adopt the smaller power, as being 
sufficient and consequently preferable. 

Would a greater power also contribute to enable the vessel to contend with more 
advantage against a heavy head sea? — What a greater power might do, would, I 
have no doubt, be ueutraliised by those inconveniences to which I have adverted 
before. 

Has it occurred to you to be possible to dispense with the use of wheels upon the 
outside of steam vessels ? — Yes. 

Have you made any experiments ? — Yes. 

As far as those experiments have gone, do they induce you to feel confident that 
a plan may be discovered by which the use of external wheels may be altogether 
got rid of? — I believe so, though the vessel might not go so swiftly. 

Do you think a vessel so constructed may go with equal certainty and equal power 
in contending with bad weather and heavy seas ? — I think it would. 

Have you been concerned in any plan by which some vessel of this sort may be 
established at Portsmouth tor the preservation of lives in case of shipwreck ? — 
I addressed the Navy Board in 1816 upon that subject, in consequence of some 
successful experiments I had previously made. 

Then your plan goes to having a vessel that may contend with the worst descrip* 
tion of weather, and for the purpose of affording assistance in case of shipwreck ? — 
My plan was to construct a vessel calculated to do the duty of the buoy-boats, which, 
when signals of distress or guns are heard, are immediately ordered out to afford 
assistance ; but as the sailing vessel cannot beat against the elements in stormy 
weather, I proposed to form the body in such manner, and to adapt such machinery, 
as might contend with advantage against almost any bad weather that may be 
experienced in these latitudes ; allowance made however for those hurricanes when 
vessels are carried away from their anchors by the mere impetuosity of the wind. 

Would it be necessary to sacrifice much of the speed of the vessel ? — I dare not 
say how much or what proportion, because my models were upon too small a scale ; 
they were very satisfactory, but I should not like to decide the proportion. 

Have you turned your attention to the manner of applying heat to the boilers of 
steam engines ? — Yes. 

What object do you propose to obtain by a change of the present mode ?— That 
the combustion of the coals may be productive of greater heat tiwui it is by the 
ordinary method. 

Has not an invention of Mr. Bruntons contributed very muclrto improve the 
method of heating boilers? — Mr. Brun ton's invention is very good, but it is ex-< 
pensive, and is not applicable to all circumstances ; I am now engaged in carrying 
On some experiments on a steam engine of my own, upon my plan. 

Does your plan promise to be of usd to engines on board sea vessels ?— Yes ; 
I think it would be very good for them. 

Will it prevent the necessity of supplying the fire by hand in the way now done? 
— The object is not to open the door frequently. 

Will it remove the necessity of clearing the fires so frequently as is now required ? 
—That » one of the objects. 

Letter to Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. 

Sir, 

Understanding that the impression left on the minds of the Select Committee' of the 
Holyhead Road, after my examination on the subject of steam Vessels, is that my 
proposed improvements on steam engines are on those denominated the high- pres- 
sure, I take the . liberty Of removing that impression by stating, that thoagrr my 
suggestions, in the year 1816; went to recommend, for the peculiar service I had 
> then in view, high pressure steam engines, as being of lighter tonnage thaa the con- 

densing ones, I am however well aware that for packets the tetter is- preferable; 
and under that impression, those improvements I am now engageti upon, are 
a 17. directed 
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m, . M.J. Brunei, directed entirely to the qualifying that power for the new service to which it is now 

' — — - — ; applied by the condensing action. 

(8 M«> • When we contemplate the scale of those steam engines that are introduced in 

steam navigation, and contrast them with the space within which they arc confined, 
we may easily account for a considerable proportion of their estimated power being 
absorbed ; first, by the want of range of action in the steam cylinder ; secondly, by 
the shortness of the cranks ; thirdly, by the complication of the machinery; and 
fourthly, by the irregularity of the resisting medium upon which their immense 
power is brought to act. We must further remark, that in this locomotive service 
any unnecessary power, or any excess of it, is attended with a proportionate appen- - 
dagc which must be carried along and which must operate as an incessant drawback 
upon the progress of the vessel. 

Having had the opportunity, since my examination before the Select Committee, 
of seeing the largest and best steam vessels that navigate between England, Ireland 
and Scodand, (some of which with cylinders forty-two inches in diameter, consequently 
equal occasionally to upwards of one hundred and twenty horse power), and of 
i-xamining attentively their machinery, I feel the more convinced that there is an 
excess of power in marine engines, or that with less power an equal effect may be 
produced. 

Now the object of my improvements is, first, to give a longer range of action in 
the steam cylinder ; secondly, to lengthen the stroke of the cranks ; thirdly, to 
simplify the mechanical arrangement ; and fourthly, to control and moderate the 
power, so as to restrain it within a proper and safe rate of action. . • 

In land steam engines we never hear of beams or cranks giving way, of shafts and 
wheels very seldom; and upon the whole, a steam engine that must work day and 
night for a twelvemonth meets with hardly any stoppage, and after twenty years of 
regular service, we find every part, without almost any exception, as sound as when 
new erected. These advantages are tlie result of that moderator of action which 
is peculiar to them, namely, the fly-wheel and the governor. But fly-wheels for 
moderating a power equal to about one hundred and twenty horses, is obviously 
m practicable ; nevertheless, we may find means that may attain the same end in 
those confined limits we are restricted to. 

I nave no doubt but the moderator of power will give to the marine engine a new 
character. It is now as it were a gigantic untamed animal, which has to go through 
rocky and uneven ground, dragging by main force its load ; or rather, an unwieldy 
truck with small wheels and large axletrces. 

Nothing can be more dangerous than when a land steam engine is accidentally 
disconnected from its moderator; still the land engines of thirty-horse power are 
not confined in their mechanical arrangements ; all the parts are accessible, and 
assistance may readily be afforded. But one may conceive what must the convul- 
sive perturbations be, as those occasioned by a power four times as great, exerting 
its unrestrained energy upon the cranks and the shafts, in a marine steam engine. 

Although no material accidents have happened, the mischief resulting from more 
wear and tear is incalculable, independently of the horror it must add to the situation 
in which a vessel is during a storm and at night. They have, it is said, exceeded all 
expectation in contending against the elements ; but at what risks, and at what ex- 
pense ! Nevertheless, as they are destined to perform much greater wonders than 
they have yet done, I natter myself that the application of the moderator will prove 
a very material improvement and a very important step in the advancement of that 



I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant. 
Chelsea, Sth June 1 822. M J. Brunei. 

Mr. rVUUam Evans, called in; and Examined. 

Mr. W. Eva**. Can you suggest any improvements in building steam vessels ? — -I can make such 
improvements as will enable us to go a mile and a half, or two miles, an hour faster 
than at present. 

Do you mean by a different method of constructing the vessel, or by a different 
plan with respect to the engine ? — The combined arrangement of the engine and 
the vessel ; neither part will do without the other. , 
Are you the builder of the Meteor and Severn steam packets on the Holyhead 
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Do you conceive that you can now construct a steam packet so that it may have Mr. w. Evans. 

more speed by two or three miles an hour than either of those vessels ? — By a mile > f 

and a half, or two miles an tour. (* M»y.) 

Would you make use of engines of greater power?— The same power and the 
same tonnage, or nearly so, not any material difference. 

Would you build a vessel equally strong as those vessels ? — Equally strong, on 
the diagonal principle. 

In what way would you render the same quantity of power more available in 
giving more speed? — I would keep the same nominal tonnage of the boat, but by 
placing the engines in the centre, with a body of less resistance than in the present 
steam packets. 

Would you make use of the same sized boilers ? — The same sized boilers. 
Would it be heavier? — Rather lighter. 

Would you use one engine or two ? — Two engines ; one standing before the other, 
working at right angles ; the same in that respect as the present engines. 

The whole difference between this plan that you propose, and the plan adopted 
in the Meteor and Severn steam packets, consists in the arrangement and position 
6f the machinery? — By placing the engines in the centre, we have a sharp body 
and a smaller resistance, that increases our speed ; we cannot have a sharp body by 
the present method of placing the engines, without keeping them so high as to 
endanger the stability. 

Has any vessel been fitted up with an engine upon this plan ? — There have been 
small vessels upon this construction, merely to try whether they would act with the 
same power. >• 

Haw you put them on board a vessel? — There is one now ready; the steam 
will be up to-morrow. 

What sized vessel is it?— The vessel is fifty-three tons and two eight-horse 
power engines. 

Is the vessel finished, fit to be made use of?— The engines will be at work to- 
morrow ; she will be going down the river on Sunday, I believe. 

Who made the engines? — I employed the engineer myself, Mr. Yates. This 
boat is so small it will not accomplish what I have stated for the packets of eighty- 
horse, but her speed will be equal to the post office packets of forty-horse power. 

Have you built many steam vessels ? — Twenty. 

Have you been at sea in any of them? — I have been to Margate sometimes, and 
I have been over in the Holyhead packets. 

Are you able to suggest any plan by which steam vessels may use sails with 
advantage ? — A vessel of the description I have mentioned is much better adapted 
to sailing than the common steam packets. 

What sort of sails would you put upon her?— I am not a competent judge of 
those parts. 

What is the name of this vessel you have built? — The Union. 
What is the length of her deck ? — Seventy-five feet. . 
What is the breadth of her beam ? — Twelve feet. 
How many feet of water does she draw ? — Five feet. 
What sort of lines has she ? — The easiest possible lines. 

Is she built as a model for a larger vessel, in respect to her lines and shape ?— 
I fitted up the engines w ith a view of trying what the effect would he. 

Is she for the river or for sea navigation ?— To run from Dover to Calais and 
Boulogne. 

. .. 

: : -> 1 — — — — 

• . » . . ..... 

Luna, 13* die Maij, 1822. 
Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart, a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

J - - ' « - .... . ....... 

CAN you give the Committee any information respecting the injury done by salt Sir Isaac Cqfin, 
water to boilers used for steam engines? — lean. In the general average of salt water, Bart - . 

there is a gallon of salt to thirty-three and a half of salt water ; consequently when * * 

the steam,, being the aqueous particles of the water, are expelled, the salt is left (»3 May.) 
behind, which adheres to the bottom of the boiler in the shape of a crust, and tends 
to, precipitate the destruction of the bottom of the boiler. At Portsmouth every 
week or ten days the men were put into the boilers to remove this adhesion in the 
shape of salt at the bottom. There are two steam engines at Portsmouth, originally 

4' 7- Y y put 
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Sir Itauc C^Fn, put up for tbje purpose of pumping the water out of the basin that had been before 

^ ; let into it from the docks ; the ability of the engines enabled them to throw out 3,000 

tons of water in an hour: they also worked the saw mills and the block machinery 
(13 May.) when not employed in pumping the water out of the basin. 

How often was it necessary to clear the bottom of the boilers?— I have said the 
men were turned in once a week. 

Do you know what thickness of crust was formed in that time ? — That depends 
entirely upon the time the engine is employed in those different purposes, or the 
quantity of steam expended. 

Are copper boilers exposed to an equal degree of injury as iron boilers?— 
Certainly not 

Have you any experience of the superior qualities of than ? — Inasmuch as the 
salt does not act upon the copper in the same proportion as it does upon the iron. 
The copper boilers have in consequence been substituted at Portsmouth instead of 
iron ; also at New York, the steam boats are all furnished with copper boilers 
instead of iron ; though attended with considerable expense, yet in the end they are 
fqund to be cheaper than the iron boilers. 

Did they formesly use iron boilers at New York? — They did. 

Then they have given them up in consequence of the superiority of the copper?— 
They have ; and in the event of expansion, they are not so subject to accident as iron 
boilers ; for when the boilers split they do not fly off in pieces so dangerously as in 
iron boilers. 

What instance do you know where this has occurred ? — In coming from New- 
haven to New York, pushing through Hell-Gate to save her tide and increasing 
the steam, occasioned the boiler to burst, when no accident happened, the hatchway 
only over the boiler being lifted afoot or eighteen inches. 

Are you acquainted with many of the steam vessels at New York ? — I have seen 
the steam vessels used between Quebec and Baltimore, a distance of seven hun- 
dred miles. I have gone in them myself. I have gone from Quebec to Montreal, 
down Lake Champlain, down the Hudson River, Delaware River, and down the 
Chesapcak Bay to Baltimore. 

Whose engines are made use of in America r — All the steam boats on the river 
St Lawwnce have Boulton and Watt's engines, and one at New York, the rest arc 
of American fabric 

Do any of the American vessels perform sea voyages ?— There is one now that 
goes between New York and New Orleans, touching at Charleston in the Havapnab, 
having made her voyage constantly without any accident. 

For what period has this vessel beeo on this service? — Between two and three years. 

Does she go all the winter?— I cannot answer that questiou, having been put in 
motion since I came awey. 

Mr. Michael Faraday, called in ; and Examined. 
Mr. AT. Fanday. You belong to the Royal Institution ? — Yes, 

^- ^ j In what situation are you ?— Chemical assistant to that institution, under 

Mr. Brande. 

Have you turned your attention to the action of salt water on boilers used for 
steam engines ? — I have turned my attention to the action of salt water, and the salt? 
it contains, on iron and copper. 

Be good enough to state the result of your examination into those effects. — The 
principal source of injury to iron arising from the salts contained in sea water, when 
they remain by evaporation, result from the presence of the salt called muriate of 
magnesia. When insolution, it acts more on iron tlian its accompanyingsalts; and when 
dry, it is decomposed at a beat of 370* of Fahrenheit and upwards, liberating muriatic 
acid ; and this immediately acts upon the metal much more strongly than any other 
substance which the water contains. Hence, besides the burning of the boiler, 
which takes place when the metal is coated by the salts, there is this additional strong 
action from tbe liberation of the free acid. 

]n what manner does this muriatic acid act upon the metal ?— By causing its 
Oxydation, and forming a soluble salt with it. 

Does it act when in solution as well as when gaseous? — In both states. 

Would the muriatic acid produce any effect upon tbe pipes and parts of the 
engine connected with the boilers through which the steam passes ? — If the water 
were evaporated from the boiler so that the salts should become dry on any part of it, 
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and sufficiently hot, then the aekl gas would pass into the steam passages and into Mr. M. Faraday. 
the cylinder. v ' 

Will not this muriatic acid be generated and consequently be passed through the (13 May.) 
different parts of the engine whenever the degree of heat shall attain 370* 
Fahrenheit ? — That could only happen in the low pressure engines, by the neglect of 
the engineers in giving a sufficient supply of water. 

Is the muriate of magnesia you have described as existing in sea water, con- 
stantly acting upon the metal? — Yes; in experiments of four or five hours 
duration, the solution of the salt was constantly acting upon the iron with which it 
was in contact. 

Is the injury considerable that this salt does to the metal? — Compared with that 
produced by equal quantities of the other salts in sea water. I should say four or 
five times greater. 

What other salts are deposited in the evaporation of salt water? — Muriate of 
soda, muriate of lime, sulphate of lime, and some other salts in very minute 
quantities. 

Do each of these gaits injure the metal? — They each, when in solution, as in sea 
water, injure the metal more than pure water would do ; but none of them so much 
as the muriate of magnesiu, and none of them liberate muriatic acid by heat alone. 

Do your answers apply to the action of the salts upon iron or copper ? — To the 
action on w rought iron. 

Do those salts produce as much injury on copper as you have stated they produce 
upon iron ?— By no means. 

Can you say in what degree the difference of injury is ? — I have not had time to 
extend my experiments to precise results on copper. 

Can you say that the difference of action is very considerable? — Very con- 
siderable. 

Is it so great as to induce you to give a decided preference to the use of copper 
over iron in cases where salt water was necessary to be used for evaporation?—* 

Does not the formation of the salt in crusts upon the bottom of the boiler very 
much diminish the action of the fire upon the water in producing steam ?— Certainly. 
~Y os. 

If the force of the fire is not expended in producing steam in the degree it ought 
to do, supposing no such crust to exist, will not the degree of heat which ought to 
pass through the bottom of the boiler to the water, go along the flues, and thereby 
oon tribute to burn and destroy them ? — Yes ; supposing the flues are of materials to 
be injured by heat 

Have you tried any experiments to ascertain the manner in which the different 
salts contained in saltVater are deposited by heat? — I have. Taking 1,000 parts 
of sea water by weight, and evaporating, 1 found that 825 parts nearly of steam 
could be driven oft before any deposition commenced, but then sulphate of lime 
was deposited; on proceeding with the evaporation till about 110 parts remained, 
the common salt began to crystallize and deposit ; on continuing the evaporation 
till only 35 i parts remained, the muriatic acid from the decomposition of the muriate 
of magnesia began to separate. 

In boilers containing large quantities of salt water and giving steam for working 
engines, are those depositions of salt continually going on ? — That will depend upon 
the water supplied to the boiler ; if the whole of the steam were condensed and 
returned into the boiler, there would be no concentration of the water contained m 
it; but if there is a loss of steam and sea water be supplied to the boiler in its 
place, a deposition of salt will take place, more or less rapidly, according to the loss 
of steam. 

It is in this way the concentration takes place of the body of water which 
produces in the result these crusts upon the bottom of the boiler which occasions 
so much injury? — Just so. 

Is it easy to ascertain the degree of concentration which takes placer— -Very easy. 

What is the process?— I would recommend an hydrometer, an instrument the 
w orkmen could easily apply without any trouble. 

The person in the care of the engine could at all times ascertain the state of the 
water in the boiler?—* Yes ; he would have to draw a small portion out, which he 
could easily do I suppose, and then apply the hydrometer to it 

Have you turned your attention to any remedy for the inconvenience arising from 
the use of salt water in steam boilers? — If possible, the use of fresh water would 
remedy it ; and if that is not possible, I would suggest the removal of the sea water 
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Mr'. M Faraday, in the boiler before it be too much concentrated, and the supply of fresh portions of 

/ sea water; precautions being taken to supply them in such a state that they would 

(13 May.) do no injury, or cause any intermission to the working of the engine. 

Where it is possible to obtain fresh water for boilers, should not' care be taken in- 
selecting the kind that is made use of? — Certainly. 

Are you acquainted with any instances of injury to the metal parts of the engines 
arising from the use of foul fresh water, or water impregnated with earthy, salts ?— 
Every furred tea-kettle offers an instance of this kind of injury. In them the same 
process goes on as in many boilers in Cornwall. There are instances where consider- 
able depositions of carbonate of lime have taken place in boilers from the use of 
water containing calcareous matter. There are two specimens at the Royal Institu- 
tion of considerable depositions in pipes from the passage of calcareous water 
through them; one of them being, I believe, the feeding pipe to a. boiler, and being 
nearly two-thirds choked with earthy matter (carbonate of lime). 

Has the cold salt Mater much influence upon iron ? — Yes, it acts much more 
strongly than cold fresh water upon it. 

Does it act upon copper and brass with equal force as it does upon iron? — No. 

Could any chemical means be made use of to counteract the injury occasioned 
by the several salts contained in the boilers of steam engines using sea water? — 
I know of none to counteract the injury arising from the muriate of soda and 
muriate of lime ; but I should think it probable that that, arising from the presence 
of muriate of magnesia, might sometimes be advantageously corrected by the 
addition of either lime or the alkalies to the water before it be introduced into the 
boiler; I suggest this merely from theoretical views ; but such additions would 
produce the salts found by experiment not to be so injurious to the iron as the 
muriate of magnesia. 

What portion of the water contained in the boiler may be raised into steam 
before the salt is deposited ? — About eight-ninths, not quite nine-tenths, before 
the salts are deposited. 

Does it occur to you, that, with common care and attention on the part of the 
persons entrusted with the supply of water to boilers, that this deposition migut be 
prevented ? — I conceive there would be no difficulty in supplying hot sea water, 
r and in withdrawing portions of the concentrated water in the boilers in such a 
manner as to preserve the whole mass below the point of deposition. 

Would you say this could be done for many hours successively ? — I should think 
for days, weeks, or months successively. It is the only mode that occurs to me of 
preventing the salts from being deposited in the boilers, and I think it easy to pat 
in practice. 

After the voyage is completed, the whole engine necessarily becomes cool, will 
not, in that state, the salt deposit very rapidly ?— If this operation wereTeaorted to, 
the water in the boiler should never be in a state to deposit crystals ; it never 
would be in that state. 

Then, by using the precautions you suggest in preventing the concentration of 
salt water, the business of emptying the boners after the voyage might be performed 
without any considerable deposition of salt? — If the means of prevention suggested 
are applicable, they should entirely prevent the tendency of the water to deposit 
salt in any state or at any time, and then it may be drawn off without leaving any 
crust at the bottom. I should mention, that there is a salt deposited from sea water, 
the sulphate of lime, which would form a crust at the bottom, but in small quantity, 
compared to that produced by the muriate of soda; it would require cleaning out 
sometimes. However, four-fifths of the sea water might be evaporated before 
even this deposition would take place. 

Do those salts when decomposed fasten strongly on the metal or become incorpo- 
* rated with it? — I should think that would depend much upon the state of the boiler ,~ 
they would probably in most cases form hard crusts adhering to the bottom. 

Can those cruets be easily removed after the water is drawn off?— It u a hard 
crust, and would probably require considerable, labour to pick it up. 

Do those crusts contribute considerably to prevent the proper application of the 
force of furnaces upon the water in the boiler ? — They prevent, to a very considerable 
extent, the transmission of heat through the bottom of the boiler to the water, in 
consequence of their bad conducting powers as regards heat 

Are they worse conductors than the metal itself ?— Very much so. 

Can you state to the Committee what .effect these crusts have in the diminishing 
the making of steam according to the quantity of fuel consumed ?— It would require 

considerably 
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considerably more fuel to raise the same quantity of steam, but I am not able to give Mr.M. Faraday.^ 
a proportion; ; ' 

Do these crusts contribute to hasten the burning of the bottom of the boiler ? — 03 May ) 
Yes, by preventing the transmission of the heat through the bottom of the boiler, 
the metal itself becomes much hotter than it ought to be, and consequently burns 
away much sooner than it should do. 

By so much heat not being transmitted through the bottom of the boiler, it follows 
that the flues must become hotter than they ought to be, and thereby be considerably 
injured? — Yes. 

Have you tried any experiment to show what salts a cubic foot of sea water 
contains? — I have only estimated it as regards the muriate of magnesia, that being 
the most injurious salt. The cubic foot of sea water weighs about 1 ,026 $ ounces, 
avoirdupoise ; it contains 3.28 ounces of muriate of magnesia, which, if completely 
decomposed by beat, would give rise to 2.13 ounces of muriatic acid; this is able to 
dissolve or corrode 1.6 ounces of iron j and if it were found useful to decompose this 
muriate of magnesia, it would require 1.64 ounces of quick lime, or 2.78 ounces 
of dry potash, or 4.1 ounces nearly of common pearl asb* 

What quantity of copper would the muriatic acid, capable of being separated from 
the cubic foot of water by heat, dissolve?— The utmost quantity would be 3.7 ounces, 
but the probable quantity from the nature of the salt found, would be one half or 
1 .85 ounces. Copper is much less liable lo the action of muriatic acid than iron is. 

Charles Williamsy Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

Have you turned your attention much to steam vessels ? — A good deal. C. JVtiliam, Esq. 

Have you bad an opportunity of seeing and sailing in many of them ? — I have — 

seen and sailed in almost all the steam vessels on our coasts. 

What occurs to you to be the principal defect in the machinery now generally 
in use ? — I conceive the engines nearly as perfect as ever they will be, that is to say, 
all inside the vessel. The external wheels appear to me to be almost the sole 
ground of inconvenience and mischief. 

In what manner do the wheels operate to produce obstructions in the way of the 
proper speed and the power of the vessels?— The violent action of the paddles in a 
heavy sea striking the water, shakes and strains both the vessel and machinery, and 
produces what Captain Percy of the Hero has very well described, as having a 
tendency to drive the top and bottom asunder; the result of this severe action is, 
that the engine loses its speed, and scarcely performs one-half or oue-fourth of 
what it should do. 

Has any plan come under your observation, by which those inconvenencies can be 
removed ? — Yes ; there, is now a plan adopted in the Waterloo plying between Dublin 
and Liverpool, and in the Havre-de-Grace iron steam vessel now on the Thames. 

Be so good as to describe it to the Committee. — The paddles, instead of being 
fixed as in the common wheel, revolve with a continuous motion on their own centres ; 
the result is that they always enter and rise out of the water with a soft and easy 
motion, no matter what their immersion may be. 

By whom was this plan invented ? — Mr. Oldham of the Bank of Ireland. 

Have you made a voyage in the Waterloo ? — I have. 

In what sort of weather? — Extremely severe weather. 

Was the sea very rough ? — As heavy a sea as I ever saw in the Channel. 

Did the paddles answer their purpose? — Remarkably well. 

Was the voyage in your opinion a fair and complete trial of the efficacy of that 
plan ?— DeddedTy so ; the Waterloo made lier passage several hours sooner than 
she could before under the same circumstances. 

Was the wind adverse? — The wind was not advene; part of the way the wind 
was on the beam. The vessel then lay on her side ; the wheel was occasionally so 
deeply immersed as to be nearly axle deep, notwithstanding which the .paddles 
worked as smoothly and as efficiently as if the vessel had been upright. 

Did the wheels perform their evolutions in the regular and proper time ? — They 
did. On leaving Liverpool the first day the new paddles were tried, the Waterloo, 
which was always a very heavy sailer, made her passage nearly as quick as the 
Belfast, which is a very quick one. The Belfast sailed an hour and a half after 
the Waterloo ; the Waterloo was in considerably before her. 

Is the Belfast reckoned a good steam vessel, and does she make quick voyages ?— 
One of the best and quickest on the station now in use. 

417. Zz What 
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C. William, Eiq. What wilt be the great advantage which may be derived from this new plan of 
v ' paddles? — AH the straining of the vessel which is occasioned by the old paddle 

(i$ Mty.) wheels would be removed ; the engines also would work as smoothly and without 
jerking in rough as in smooth weather. Ih coming to anchor m a tide way, as at 
Liverpool, the paddles are no drag on the vessel's way, and prevent her dragging 
her anchor. Again, in case of accident at sea, the paddles being placed edge- 
ways, enable the vessel to use her sails to advantage ; the vessel's head also may be 
brought about instantaneously, and without stopping the engine, by placing the 
paddles on one side edgeways; those circumstances have all occurred within my 
Knowledge. 

Is not the present limit of the ttie of power of steam on board vessels occasioned 
by the necessity of increasing the site of the wheel in proportion to the power? — 
Decidedly so. I know no way of applying the power of large engines without 
a dangerous increase of the size of the wheels. 

Will not it therefore be practicable to make use of a much greater degree of 
power than has hitherto been used if this plan of paddles shall prove to be as effi - 
cacious as you have described ? — Certainly so ; any extent of power may be used 
without straining the vessel or causing any injury, consistently with the size of 
the vessel. 

Will those paddles work when more immerged in the water than the paddles now 
in use commonly are? — It is indifferent to the action of these revolving paddles how 
deeply they may be immersed. Were the revolving paddles at present on board 
the Sovereign, one of the Holyhead packets, the projection might be diminished 
two feet on each side. 

Is it difficult to substitute those paddles for the paddles now in use? — They may 
be substituted without any alteration of the vessel, merely taking out the old wheel 
and putting the new one in its place. 

In the voyage you made in the Waterloo did any of the paddles give way? — 
Nothing gave way. 

What is the power of the engine ? — The maker estimates them at two thirties ; 
but according to Mr. Watt's calculation they are but little more than two 
twenty-fives. 

What is the tonnage of the vessel? — Two hundred and ten tons; she is very 
clumsily built, and originally intended for a trader ; bluff in the bows and very 
heavy behind, and twenty -two feet beam. The captain of her writes to the following 
effect, after having had repeated opportunities of proving the efficacy of the paddles ; 
he says, " The easiness of the motion through the water is wonderful ; instead of 
the violent shaking which was formerly the case, it is now scarcely perceptible 
that the engine is going. They are beyond a doubt a great acquisition to the 
M'aterlod." I have in my hand a description of these paddles, which I beg to 
deliver in. 

[The Witness delivered in the following Paper.] 

This invention has been found to remedy the many defects to which the common 
wheel with fixed paddles must ever remain liable. It has already been successfully 
adopted on the Havre-de-Grace iron steam vessel, and on the Waterloo now plying 
between Dublin and Liverpool 

In order to remove any apprehension as to the liability of the revolving paddles 
getting out of order, the patentee will warrant them for twelve months, if made 
under his own directions, or by manufacturers approved of by him ; injuries arising 
from neglect, being run foul of, or other violence, excepted. 

Advantages resulting from the use of the Revolving Paddles. 

First — The violent action of the paddles of common wheels in striking the water 
in a rough sea, which shakes and strains both the vessel and the machinery, is entirely 
removed by the use of the revolving paddles, as they enter and rise out of the water 
with a peculiarly soft and easy motion. 

Secondly. — The revolving paddles cause the engines to work as smoothly and as 
efficiently in rough weather as in a calm. When a vessel with fixed paddle-wheels 
rolls, and the paddles become deeply and suddenly immersed in the water, the 
engines do not make one-half or one-fourth their required number of strokes per 
minute ; not unfrequently they are then so overloaded as to stop altogether," the 
paddles thus become a source of great danger, and check the vessel's way at the 
moment when their propelling power is most required. 

Thirdly. 
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Thirdly. — When a vessel is carrying sail with a side wind, it often becomes neces- c WiUUmt, Eq. 

sary to take in the sails, and sacrifice all the advantages and speed derivable from v ^ ' 

the wind, otherwise the leeward wheel (in consequence of the vessel laying over,) ( ,3 Mt 7) 
would be so deeply immersed as to work to great disadvantage, and even to impede 
her way. This very serious inconvenience is entirely obviated by the revolving 
paddles, which work equally well when axle deep in the water, as when the vessel 
is upright 

Fourthly. — In bringing the head of tbe vessel about in a narrow tide way, or when 
the sails are taken aback by a sudden shift of the wind, the revolving paddles afford 
the greatest assistance. In such cases, the paddles on one side of the vessel may 
instantaneously, by any ordinary seaman, and without stopping tbe engines, be placed 
edgeways to the action of the water; the entire power of tbe engines then acting 011 
tbe other side, causes the bead of the vessel then instantly to come about. This is 
effected without the smallest violence to either the vessel or the engines. 

Fifthly. — As it is indifferent to the action of the revolving paddles how deeply 
they may be immersed in the water ; vessels furnished with them are enabled to 
carry a heavier freight than if appointed with common wheels, as the latter cannot 
work to advantage if immersed more than twenty inches, or two feet 

Sixthly.— In case of accident to any part of the engines or boilers, when at sea, the 
revolving paddles may be placed edgeways, and by thus presenting no impediment 
to the vessel's wav, she is enabled to use her sails to the greatest advantage. Should 
the wind be then on the beam, the paddles have the additional advantage of acting 
as lee-boards. 

Seventhly. — As the revolving paddles cause no loss of power in striking the water, 
as they enter or rise out of it, vessels appointed with them go much faster than if 
furnished with common wheels. 

Eighthly. — The revolving paddles do not require so large an external projection as 
common wheels do. Where the engines are above thirty-horse power, the projection 
for common wheels is so great as materially to affect the ease and safety of the 
vessel in a rough sea. (See Captain Percy's evidence.) 

Ninthly.— Vessels with revolving paddles are enabled to employ to advantage 
engines of much greater power and with commensurate speed, than if fitted with 
common wheels. Vessels with common fixed paddle-wheels, like the Post Office 
packets at Holyhead, when running before the wind in a gale and a heavy sea, 
cannot employ the full power of their engines with safety, the wheels then running 
two or three times round without touching the water between the trough of the sea, 
and then being brought up all at once, are in great danger of causing some part to 
give way. (See Captain Rogers's evidence.) 

Has the Waterloo performed many voyages with those paddles r — Several. 

Is she regularly plying between Dublin and Liverpool ? — She is ; she crossed once 
in fifteen hours, and once in fourteen hours; and formerly with her old paddles, under 
no circumstances of wind or tide, could she have done it within four or five more. 

What is tbe distance from Dublin to Liverpool ? — 130 miles. 

Is there on board the Waterloo that vibration so sensibly felt in all other steam 
vessels?— -At present there is not; formerly that was peculiarly unpleasant; and the 
Waterloo's engine, not unfrequently in rough weather, stopped entirely, and remained 
so for many minutes before the engineer could get her on again. 

Is the engine now in her, exactly the same as formerly ?— Precisely. 

"Were the paddles formerly in use of common construction ? — Yes. 

Who was the maker of the engine ? — Scott, of Glasgow. 

Are those new paddles strong in their mode of construction ? — They may be made 
as strong as an anchor. Another advantage attending the use of Mr. Oldham's 
paddles is, that tbe projection outside the vessel is considerably diminished. 

Do you kuow the breadth of the projection on the Waterloo ? — The paddles are 
five feet wide, they were six and a half. 

What is the effect of those paddles on a vessel going before a gale of wind in a 
heavy sea ?— -That is the time she ought to go the quickest 

Can you use the whole steaming power ? — Entirely. 

Have you been on board other vessels under such circumstances ? — I have ; but 
they were obliged to shut off a great portion of steam, as Captain Rogers has observed, 
to diminish the action of the wheels on the water, and which strained the vessel 
considerably. 
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Mercurii, 22° die May, 1822. 

Mr. Joshua Field, again called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. J. Field. IN your experience have many of the accidents mat have happened to steam 

- — ^ vessels when used at sea been owing to the negligence of the engineers attending 

(3« May.) them ?— Sometimes from that cause, and sometimes from other causes ; for instance, 
the vessel straining at sea. 

Does not it require a very diligent attention on the part of the engineer to keep 
the engine constantly in good order? — Yes. 

What are the principal injuries that 'may arise from neglect on their part? — 
I think the greatest evil to be- apprehended is to the boiler, their neglecting to feed 
it properly with water, and change it frequently. 

What is the consequence of that omission ? — Burning the fire place, and destroying 
the flues. 

And also burning the boiler? — Yes. 

What other injury follows from the neglect of the engineer? — From inatten- 
tion the engine may get loose in all its parts, which occasions a violent blow on 
each returning stroke, and is liable to break itself from that cause. 

May it not be injured from some parts of it, for instance, the bearings being 
allowed to get too hot ? — Yes, from the other extreme, the joints or bearings being 
too tight. 

Any others ?— It is exactly the same as other machinery in that respect 

It has been stated to the Committee that the condensed steam resting at the 

top of the piston is productive of danger?— That objection I consider is completely 

obviated. 

That is in your plan, but where your plan is not adopted, how is it?— Then it 
is liable to that injury. 

Suppose an establishment of four steam vessels, for the purpose of crossing the 
Irish Channel backwards and forwards every day, at all times of the year, and in 
every sort of weather, short of downright hurricanes, in your opinion would it be 
expedient to appoint a professional man to superintend the engines of those vessels, 
and the conduct of the working engineers?— I think it would; in every large 
' establishment, both public and private, where much machinery is used, it has been 
found necessary to have such a person ; as at the Royal Mint, and the Dock Yards, 
Portsmouth, particularly. 

That is, a person to be over the operative engineer ?— Yes, as well as having the 
means of making repairs. I allude to some sort of establishment, such as a smith's 
work-shop, lathe and other tools. 

What description of inspection would you propose ; that of occasional visits or 
that to be performed by a constant resident inspection ? — A very frequent exami- 
nation would be most likely to keep the engines in good order. 

Would it not be advisable that every vessel after every voyage should be examined 
by an inspecting engineer? — It would render it more certain. 

As the preservation of the engine and the safety of the passengers altogether 
depends upon all parts of the engine being kept constantly in order, could this 
business of inspection be executed in a certain and effectual manner in any other 
way than by a resident engineer ? — I think not. 

What is your opinion with respect to the use of copper in making boilers for 
engines ? — x think for sea vessels it is the only material that ought to be used. 
Is there any other part of the engine that ought to be made of copper ?— The 
[ .bolts through the bottom for fixing it should be of copper. 

Should the steam pipes be of copper ?— Copper is a good material for the steam 
pipes, from its being less brittle as well as more lasting. 

Is there any part of the machinery that ought to be made of brass instead of 
iron ?— The air pumps, the hot water pumps, and those parts most exposed to the 
i hot salt water, should be of brass for sea vessels. ;• 

Are you of opinion that the present mode of fonning furnaces on board steam 
vessels might be improved ?— -I am not aware of any, except the introduction of the 
revolving fire-place. 

Do you think that plan of a revolving furnace might be applied to engines on 
board vessels? — I have no doubt of it ; I think it would be very advantageous. 
Has it yet been attempted ? — I believe not. • » 

I>o 
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. Do you know what objections have been made to trying the experiment, or 
whether any attempt has been made so as to show whether there exist any objec- 
tions or difficulties ? — I am not aware of any ; I never heard of any difficulty. 

Would that plan require more room than the present plan of furnace?— I do ay 
uot think it would ; the surface of the fire-grate might be a less area than it is at 
present, in consequence of the advantages resulting from the principle. 

* 

Mr. Alexander Galloway t called in ; and Examined. 

Are you well acquainted with steam vessels? — Yes ; tolerably well. 

Have you made engines for any? — I have not made any large engines for this 
purpose, although I have been concerned in the engineer's company for the last 
four or five years ; I have built them for small vessels. 

Have you given the subject a good deal of consideration ? — Yes, I have ; both 
scientifically and practically. 

Is it your opinion that steam vessels for sea navigation may be considerably im- 
proved ? — Certainly ; I consider the thing quite in a state of infancy. 

Suppose a vessel of two hundred tons burthen, if such a vessel would admit of 
two fifty horse engines being put into her, would you prefer two such engines to 
two forty horse engines? — If her sectional area required the greater power, I should 
do so. 

What do you mean by her sectional area?— I mean the area of the transverse 
section of the vessel, that is her breadth or beam multiplied into her depth of the 
draught of water. The quantity of power must always depend on the form and 
construction of the vessel. 

If a vessel was constructed of a proper form as to the line of flotation, would 
you use as much power as you could put into her? — Up to a certain velocity 
only ; because I never think of attempting to get a vessel to go more than ten 
miles an hour, as any greater speed would be an unprofitable application of power. 

Does your answer relate to vessels going through still water ? — Yes. 

What would be the rate of speed which you would endeavour to obtain, supposing 
you were to contend against a heavy head sea, and a gale of wind directly contrary 
to your course ? — Certainly with an opposing current or wind equal to a resistance 
of five miles an hour, she would only make progress at the rate of five miles an 
hour, if she was calculated to go through still water at the rate of ten ; then under 
such circumstances it would be desirable to have an augmentation of power such as 
would enable her to go twelve in still water, but in fact with an opposing wind, as 
before stated, she would' only go seven miles on her course. 

What is your opinion with respect to the degree of strength that should be given 
to every part of an engine to be used at sea ?— I think they cannot well be made 
too strong in the actional parts, with due regard to the measure of power. 

By what means, in your opinion, may we look forward to any considerable 
improvement in the present plan of constructing steam vessels for sea navigation ? 
— I should think the most certain and economical mode of effecting it would be 
to offer a parliamentary reward sufficient to stimulate the most experienced talent 
in the country ; and, to render that reward more efficient, government should 
give all the facilities with respect to fixing and furnishing the vessels, because the 
want of vessels to put machinery on board for trial has been a great retarding 
cause to the improvement in this branch of navigation. 

Are the experiments necessary for trying the merits of this sort of improvement 
very expensive?— Unavoidably so. 

In what way would you propose that such parliamentary reward should be 
controlled, so that the money may be made available for its object? — The details 
of such a plan would, perhaps, require more consideration than 1 shall now be able 
to give it; but, I think I can, perhaps, give sufficient information upon the subject 
to justify a further consideration of it. I think, that if pecuniary rewards were 
offered for sea-going vessels, and for river navigation, fixing certain proportions of 
reward to the one and the other, stating the capacity of the vessel, the rate of 
going, and the various states of weather, which of course must be stipulated, 
because her progress through the water would be in different weathers variable, and 
therefore there must be some circumstances laid down that the vessel should be 
capable of being tried by : now, I think, if a Board were appointed, consisting of 
some clever men and experienced navigators and a few experienced engineers, to 
whom plans might be submitted, who might say, this is what we want in point 
of velocity, this is what we want in point of power and capacity ; and that class 
«f machinery that will attain these objects most effectually, both in reference to 
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Mr. economy and safety, will be that entitled to the reward. Then I should say at once 
.Met. Gat/atony vou m jght have a great many plans submitted to you, many of which, would, 

~~" / perhaps, upon the very face of them, be so obviously inconsistent and inefficient, 

(21 May.) jj^j there would be no difficulty in saying at once this cannot be tried ; but those 
which were thought favourably of should be tried at the expense of the engineer ; 
and a man would pause a little before he would go and spend so much money, and 
he would not be satisfied to trust his own opinion ; at least 1, for myself, .should 
not be satisfied with my own knowledge, but should submit it to some persons who 
might be able to give me advice, and when it was submitted to such a Board, if they 
should think favourably of it, they would say, we will fix it for you, under your 
direction, and if it should be, after fair and sufficient trial, adopted, the reward would 
be given. 

would you propose that the person suggesting such improvements should be made 
to hear a part of the expense ? — The whole, as far as regards the machinery ; that 
would, in my opinion, keep down idle and visionary projects. 

Are there not many improvements now in contemplation which promise to be 
successful, that cannot well be subjected to a proper experiment without incurring a 
very considerable expense ? — So great an expense that few individuals would have 
courage enough to embark in them. 

What are the chief objects to which the engineers should apply their attention 
for the purpose of improving engines now in use for sea-going vessels ? — I should 
think compactness in the first place ; simplicity, power, and peculiar strength of 
construction, with a due regard to as great a reduction of the weight as possible. 

With respect to wheels and paddles, is there not room for considerable improve- 
ment? — I think there is; I will instance a case I tried, as I mentioned in the early 
part of my observations, with internal paddles upon a vessel of 500 tons, which 
the engines with the ordinary paddles never did propel in still water at a greater 
rate than two miles per hour, which the same engines with a vertical paddle, and 
in the same state, and under the same circumstances, were made to propel the 
vessel at the rate of five miles and a half an hour ; the vessel drawing ten feet of 
water and being twenty-eight feet beam. 

What is a vertical paddle ? — A vertical (Middle is one that always retains its 
vertical position as it enters and quits the water upon its edge. 

Are the present engines in your opinion very defective in consequence of their 
great weight? — I think they are so far defective as weight is an injury to a vessel ; 
but they are also defective inasmuch as they take up that room which can be ill 
spared. On land situations it was never a very important object with an engineer 
to consider the least possible space that he could put an engine into ; but on board 
a vessel it is a great object to gain compactness. 

Then it becomes necessary so to contrive and form the vessel as to get rid of 
that great weight which has hitherto been found injurious ? — I think so ; the class 
of engine, in my estimation, that will ultimately be found the best calculated for 
steam vessels will be rotary engines. 

Will you state the reason ? — The reason why I think that rotary engines will be 
best calculated for steam vessels is, that you would obtain circular motion for the 
paddles directly from the steam cylinder, without tho intervention of any machinery 
whatever. 

Is much of the power of the steam lost, at present, by the various combinations of 
the machinery ? — Certainly. 

Are many of the accidents that occur to be accounted for in the same way ? — In 
proportion to the multiplication of the parts of steam engines, they are liable to 
breakage and accidents in this way. 

You were examined some years ago on the snbject of high pressure engines ? — 
I was. 

Your opinion at that time was against the use of them on board steam vessels, do 
you entertain at present the same opinion ? — Certainly not, as to the inexpediency of 
using high pressure engines. 

What circumstances have induced you to change your opinion r — The circum- 
stances that have induced me to change my opinion are, that the public are now 
much more familiar with steam engines than they were at that period, there are no 
false fears on the subject now, and the advantages that have resulted from their use 
have been so many and so conspicuous, that a man would now no longer consent 
to give up the use of a steam engine in a vessel, because an accident might happen 
on board, than he would give up a carriage because the axle-tree broke ; for ships of 
war I should have no hesitation at all in saying, that a high pressure engine would 
\ • " be 
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be the best, because there would be good discipline and regulation, which would Mr- 
ensure their safety. Gallauay. 

Are the high pressure engines much in use? — In America they are, but not at all ~ — ~~ ' 

in England in steam vessels, to my knowledge. Ma T ) 

Are they able to construct them in such a way as to prevent accidents? — I think 
they may be rendered considerably safer than we have any example of at present. 

What are the general advantages of high pressure engines? — The great advantage 
is, that they produce compactness, an immense power in a small compass, and com- 
paratively little weight. 

Are you of opinion that a high pressure engine may be so constructed as to be 
made safe? — I think so. 

Supposing an establishment of four steam vessels to perform the public service 
of carrying the mails between Holyhead and Howth, which requires one to sail from 
each port every morning in all sorts of weather, and throughout the year, are you 
of opinion that such vessel ought to be left entirely to the charge of the working 
engineers that are on board them? — Certainly not ; they would indispensably require 
on each side a superintendent engineer. 

Do you mean a professional engineer? — I mean a man who would be acquainted 
with the general theory of the subject, and intimate with the practical operation of 
that theory, so as to be able to perceive casualties, and to see the probability of 
breakage and injury, when perhaps it would altogether escape the observation of a 
mere working man. 

You mean then a person who has been in the habit of superintending the prac- 
tical operations of engineering, and not a mere working engineer? — Certainly. 

Might not one inspector be sufficient, supposing tlie arrangements to be that the 
packet sailing from Holyhead should return the next day, so as to confine all the 
packets as much as possible on the Holyhead side ? — I should consider that one on 
either side would be of great service, yet I think one on both sides would be of 
much greater ; but I consider it would, perhaps, for a first attempt, be quite suffi- 
cient that one of such individuals should be placed on either side. 

In other great establishments, where much machinery is in use, is it not the prac- 
tice to have inspecting engineers of the description you have mentioned ? — Invariably 
so, and also the means of correcting any part of the machinery that may suddenly 
require repair. 

You allude to forges and other means of repair ? — A turning lathe and all sorts of 
means which an engineer requires in his manufactory to perform work of that sort. 

Is not the time and attention of the operative engineer sufficiently taken up by 
the busioess belonging to the voyage? — Sufficiently so ; it would be most unwise 
to engage his attention in any thing else. 

Would not such an arrangement of constant inspection, contribute essentially to 
tlie preservation of the machinery, and thereby to a saving of expense ? — I should 
do it as much for the sake of economy as any thing else. 

Would it not also contribute to the safety and convenience of the passengers ? 
— Certainly, to their convenience; I should think to their safety, as far as securing 
the use of the engines in the vessel under all circumstances. 



Sahbati, V die Junij> 1822. 

Mr. Michael Faraday, agam called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT is the temperature most favourable to crystallization of a water con- Mr M y 9ra j 0 , h 

centrated by evaporation ? — The lower the temperature the more favourable for the ^ '_ 

deposition of the salt. <\ J""*-) 

At what degree of temperature and saturation do the different salts contained in 
sea water first begin to be deposited? — If a certain quantity of sea water be taken, 
1,000 parts for instance, the following are the points of deposition. The boiling, 
point of the water at first is nearly a 14* Fahrenheit; when 701 parts of steam have 
been driven off, the remaining 299 parts begin to deposit sulphate of lime, the bpiling 
temperature then being 217*F; when 898 parts have been evaporated, the re-, 
maining 102 parts begin to deposit common salt, and boil at 228* F; if all the 
water be evaporated, about 30 parts of salt remain. These are the points which 
occur in a close vessel at the pressure of the atmosphere. That which relates to 
the sulphate of lime differs from the estimation I before gave, but I have made^ the 
last experiment very carefully, and am willing to trust to it 
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M,. M. farad*?. What is the temperature at which sulphate of lime begins to be deposited ?— 

v v> _/ 317" of Fahrenheit, very nearly. 

(i Jm«.) Would a dry holly or thorn bush introduced, if practicable, into the boiler, take 

oft" a part of the crystallization which would otherwise adhere to the bottom of the 
boiler? — I should be afraid only a small part, too small to be of any importance ; 
the agitation of the water in the boiler from ebullition, would prevent the crystal- 
lization taking place on the holly bush as a nucleus, but the crystals would be 
formed throughout the whole mass, and would fall, by their gravity, to the bottom of 
the boiler. 

Would any known extraneous matter put into the boiler have the effect of 
attracting the sulphate of lime, in lieu of its attaching itself to the sides or bottom of 
the boiler?— I am not aware of any such substance in the circumstances of a steam 
engine boiler. 

Would the filling a boiler with river water in the first instance, on the departure 
of a vessel for a voyage of seven or eight hours, be of any importance in obviating the 
difficulties alluded to?— That would depend upon the whole quantity of water used 
for the voyage. If the quantity taken out in the boiler were small, compared with 
the quantity to be added from the sea, the good effect would of course be small also. 

Siupposing the consumption of water to be at the rate of forty-five hundred weight 
per hour, and the voyage to last seven or eight hours, how much concentration would 
take place? — I cannot answer the question without knowing the quantity of water 
left in the boiler; but such a consumption for eight hours would reduce 5 1 3 { cwt. 
or nearly 26 tons of sea water, to the state in which it would begin to deposit 
sulphate of lime, or 400 i cwt (about 20 tons) to the state in which it would begin 
to deposit common salt. The remaining concentrated portion would weigh, in the 
first .instance, 153 { cwt. nearly, and in the second 40! cwt. nearly.' 

In what manner is the muriatic acid produced in boilers of eteam vessels?— In 
the evidence I have read, mention is made of crusts of salt having formed 011 
the bottoms of boilers ; the interposition of these crusts, which are very bad con- 
ductors of heat between the boiler and the water, prevents the free transmission 
of heat that ought to take place ; and the bottom of the boiler, with the under 
side of the crust, is in consequence heated to a higher temperature than the water 
itself; this undue accession of heat increasing with the thickness of the crust; 
when the elevation of temperature reaches 270* or 280* and upwards, all that 
portion of muriate of magnesia included in the crust so heated will be decom- 
posed, and its muriatic acid evolved in a free state; also, if by carelessness the sea 
water in a boiler, having the flue passing through it, should be suffered to sink bv 
evaporation below that flue, any salt deposited on the upper surface of it would 
then be liable to an elevation of temperature much above 270* or 300 0 , and would 
in. consequence have the muriate of magnesia contained in it decomposed, and the 
muriatic, acid evolved. » t 

Have you turned your attention to the different qualities of coal, in respect to 
their tendency to tire spontaneously, when put together in large heaps? — I have 
not had an opportunity of witnessing the effect, but the general chemical principles 
I am acquainted with. , , • < :; >, 

Have the goodness to state them ? — The inflammation of the coal in such circum- 
stances, almost always, if not quite always, depends on the action of moistuFe and 
air on the pyrites they contain; when the pyrites in the coal are moistened and 
exposed to air, they are decomposed with the production of heat, aud portions of the 
sulphur contained in them, with gaseous combustible bodies, being liberated, they 
inflame aud produce the ignition of the coal $ the commencement of the combustion 
I believe always takes place in this way, ..... - - -m 

That is without cowing into cootact^ith any ignited body r-^Ofat*.: . ■ . «.- •>*•• 
Does this tendency to firing spontaneously depend upon the quantity of pyrites 
in the coal?— It depends partly upon the quantity, and partly upon their state, 
some kinds of pyrites are more liable to decomposition than others. ■>> v « ^ . 

Do the different kinds pf coal differ very jnucb, in respect to the quantity of 
-yntes they contain, and to the different kind of pyrites ?— rl believe very much, 
J havt? not an accurate knowledge of the varieties of coal raised in this country.' 
«* the spontaneous firing of coal a circumstance likely to happen frequently?— 
1 hat depends entirely upon the circumstances of the quantity and the quality of the 
coal, the degree of dampness, and the degreeof heat . . -** 

Then in selecting coals for the use of steam vessels at sea, great care should be 
taken first of all inflecting the coals, then in putting them together: in a dry state, 
and then that they are not unnecessarily exposed to a high degree of temperature?—- 

Yes; 
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Yes ; but I am not sufficiently aware of the quantity, and other circumstances of Mr. M. Furadmt. 

coals generally stowed in vessels for long voyages, to say whether the precautions > ^ ' 

which would be necessary at the pit mouths are requisite on board die vessels ; if (i June.) 
the quantities stowed at once are but small, and the coals are continually, day by 
day, changed, and the temperature moderate, I should think there was very little 
probability of injury. 

Have you ever known any instance of a spontaneous ignition of coals in a steam 
vessel ? — No, I have not ; I may remark, that coals, which in common circumstances 
would have no tendency to heat and inflame spontaneously, would have a tendency 
at a higher temperature ; but it would be very easy in the coal boxes on board of 
vessels to ascertain the general temperature of the mass of coals, by having an iron 
tube across the coal box, into which a thermometer could be introduced, when if 
any increase was observed, it would be evident that there was a tendency to heat 
and inflame. 

Royal Institution, May 7th 1822. 

THE following Remarks are intended to accompany the evidence I have been 
called upon to give before the Committee on Holyhead Roads. The nature of an 
examination will not always admit of the information required being put into the 
best form ; and as some rather refined sources of probable injury have been stated, 
and other sources insisted on, which have not been generally noticed, it will be of 
advantage to have the whole placed in one connected view. 

With regard to the composition of sea water, the following numbers are very 
nearly correct, and accord with the best analysis. Its specific gravity varies a little 
in different parts of the ocean, from the vicinity of mouths of rivers, ice, evaporation, 
and other causes, but may be estimated as a mean at 1027, pure water being 1000. 
When of a specific gravity of 1027.2, being such as I used in my experiments, one 
Cubic foot of it weighs 1026.265 ounces avoirdupois ; and contains, ' 

Ounces. 

Common salt. » a • * * n 25.762 
Muriate of magnesia - - - m - 3.282 
Sulphate of magnesia - - - « 2.212 
Sulphate of lime - • - * • 1.013 

32.27 

besides small quantities 01 some otner salts, wnicn nowever are m proportions tod 
minute to be of any consequence. 

When any of these salts m their pure and separate state are dissolved in water, 
and left in contact with iron, or are boiled with wrought iron in a close vessel 
analogous to a steam-engine boiler, corrosion of the iron takes place, and an oxide 
of that metal is formed. The effect even takes place at common temperatures, and is 
much increased by the free access of air. In consequence of this power of corrosion, 
which belongs also to the solutions when mixed, as they are in sea water, all iron 
boilers in which sea water is used will be subjected to a much- more destructive 
process than when fresh water is used in them, notwithstanding any degree of care 
that may be given to them ; and if care is not given, then other serious causes of 
injury arise, which greatly add to the bad effects necessarily attendant on the use 
of sea water. 

With regard to the prevention of the corrosive and injurious effects of sea water 
in such circumstances, I am not aware of any means that can be offered for the 
purpose which will embrace the whole ; out from experiments made in the labora- 
tory, a part of the evil appears to be more manageable, and capable of a remedy : 
and though perhaps the engineer may not find the means so available, or the advan- 
tages so important, as to make it worth while applying this remedy in the large way, 
vet it is important that his attention should be directed to it, that a true estimate may 
be formed of the circumstances connected with it 

Of the salts contained in sea water, the muriate of magnesia is that which acts 
tnost powerfully on the iron of the boiler. I boiled clean metallic iron in solutions 
of muriate of soda or common salt, muriate of lime, muriate of magnesia, and 
sulphate of magnesia, for about an hour; corrosion of the metal in aH the solutions 
had taken place, and oxide of iron had been deposited ; but the portion deposited in 
the muriate of magnesia was by far the greatest; and further, when the solution 
was filtered, it was found to hold a portion of iron even in solution, an effect which 
was not produced by any of the other salts. 

. . Hence it it evident that the muriate of magnesia is a much more injurious salt 
417. • 8 » tnan 
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than any of the others existing in sea water. At the same time I am not able to 

' say what portion of the whole injury arising to a boiler by the use of sea water in it 

is due to this salt. It will be seen from the table of salts given, that its quantity ia 
only about one eighth part of that of the common salt; so that though its powers are 
greut, they will in part be restrained by the smallness of its proportion. One thing,, 
however, is worthy attention ; namely, that the corrosive effect due to this salt may 
be prevented, whereas the others, as far as I know, are intractable in this respect. 
The muriate of magnesia is a salt composed of muriatic acid and magnesia; and 
it owes much of its corrosive power over the iron to the weakness of the affinity exist- 
ing between its dements. This, however, enables other bodies to decompose it, 
producing substances that, comparatively, are inert on the iron. If for instance, 
lime, or potash, or soda, be added to muriate of magnesia, a muriate of lime, or of 
potash, or of soda, is formed, all of which are found by experiment to have lesa 
action on the metal than the magnesian salt, and magnesia is deposited. Hence, as 
regards the muriate Of magnesia, the excess of corrosive power due to it above the 
ether salts may be destroyed ; but it is for the practical engineer to state from expe- 
rience, either already in his possession, or to be had by observation, whether it majj 
he done advantageously. The points for consideration, 1 presume, are, What qua u- 
tity of the corrosive power compared with the whole quantity due to the sea water 
would be destroyed? Would any injury arise from the deposition of the magnesia 
that would more than counterbalance the advantage? Can the corrective agent be 
introduced with facility into the water? Would any inconvenience or injury, at pre- 
sent unknown or unforeseen, arise from the use of it ? , . .., 
I have ventured to put more stress on the effect of the muriate of magnesia 
when in solution, and on the means of correcting it, than it may perhaps seem to 
deserve ; but I though, it my duty, when called upon for information, to give all 
I could ; and I think the attention will not be misapplied that may be given to 
determine the ^quantity of effect due to this salt, and the possibility of correcting it 
The quantity of muriate of magnesia in a cubic foot iof sea water being 3.2802. ; 
the following are the equivalent quantities of the other substances concerned. It 
would require 1.64 oz. of dry quick lime, or 2.7802. of pure potash, or 4-t oz. of dry 
pearlash to decompose it;- with the two first substances 1.14 oz. of magnesia would 
be deposited, and with the third 2.43 oz. of carbonate of magnesia. 

When copper is substituted for iron in the above experiments the injurious effects 
are very much diminished ; and it would probably be found, ultimately, that copper 
boilers were the most economical, and certainly the least troublesome. It mus£ 
however be constantly remembered, that all mixture of copper and iron, by wbicb 
I mean the use of copper and iron in contact w ith each other, or indeed of any two 
different metals, as of iron and brass, or even copper and brass, should be avoided 
as much as possible in those parts to which the salt water has access. When two 
dissimilar metals are in contact with each other, and also with sea water, a voltaic 
effect is produced, which occasions rapid corrosion of the most oxidable metal at the 
points of contact, as well as a lesser effect over its w hole mass ; and the action will 
be stronger from the circumstance of the temperature being high. Hence in the 
pumps or tubes connected with them and with the boiler, and in every part where 
the salt water passes, such combinations of dissimilar metals should as much as 
possible be avoided. ■ | 

When a boiler charged with sea water is heated, and steam sent off from it, 
the following effects take place within: — the water becomes more and more 
concentrated, acting at the same time more powerfully on the iron. When the 
concentration arrives at a certain point, the sulphate of lime begins to deposit, and 
form crusts on the bottom and sides of the vessel. Continuing the evaporation, 
the water becomes so much diminished in quantity as to be unable to hold even the 
common salt in solution, and it begins to deposit During the whole of this evapo- 
ration the temperature of the fluid has been rising, and it requires more heat 
to make it boil than it did before. Ultimately, if the operation be continued,' 
the salts become dry in the boiler, the temperature rises, and when it attains from; 
270* to 300*, the muriate of magnesia is decomposed, its earth or magnesia left free, 
and its muriatic acid sent off in the state of gas. . " 

Hence, it is evident, that boilers using sea water are liable to certain kinds 
of injury, through ignorance or carelessness, which by a knowledge of the circum- 
stances, and attention, may be prevented. If the evaporation is carried on so far as 
to cause the deposition of sulphate of lime, it will tend to form crusts on the nicies 
and bottom of the boiler .; and though., the addition of a fresh portion of sea water 
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will at first dissolve this, yet wlien the evaporation is continued it will add to the Mr. M. Farafov. 

quantity of sulphate which is thrown down by the concentration. The same is the \ „ ' • 

case with the common salt ; upon the evaporation of a certain portion of steam from (1 June.) 
the water the salt would be deposited, and would tend, with' the sulphate of lime, to. 
form crusts at the bottom of the boiler. 

One bad effect produced by this state of things is the burning of the bottom of the 
boiler and the flues. The heat in traversing the bottom of. the boiler to reach the' 
water, has also to pass through the crust of deposited matter, and this being of bad, 
conducting powers obstructs its passage, and causes its accumulation in the metal 
itself,, which of course suffers from combustion more, rapidly in proportion to the, 
elevation of temperature ; at the same time, the flame and smoke, not being able to 
give oflf their heat to the .already heated metal, pass on into the flues at a tempera- 
ture far above what they ought to do, and burn them. 

Another evil is. that less steam is raised ; for the crust acting as a barrier between 
the fire and the water, prevents the latter from receiving that accession of heat which, 
it ought to do ; and the quantity of steam produced is proportionably less. Hence 
there is a waste of fuel in getting steam, or else there is a want of steam, and at the, 
same time there is a burning of the boilers. 

A third source of injury suggests, itself, which, though I am not aware it has been 
observed in practice, well deserves pointing out, that if any effect should arise from 
it, it : may be distinguished and guarded against. I refer to the decomposition of the 
muriate of magnesia by a heat approaching 300* F. This effect can never take 
place whilst the salt remains in solution, and it is the most soluble of any of the 
salts iu sea water. But whenever any portion of the common salt is rendered dry, 
and. caked, it is then possible that muriate of magnesia should be decomposed, and 
its muriatic acid liberated in a free state. Thus, if from the concentration of the 
sea water a crust of common salt and sulphate of lime had formed on the bottom 
of the boiler, it would act as before mentioned, by preventing the transmission of the' 
heat through it, which would consequently accumulate on the lower side, and any. 
portion of muriate of magnesia contained in the crust would then be decomposed; it* 
free acid partly acting on and combining with the iron at the bottom, and partly 
passing into the water, and from thence wherever the water or steam passed. 
Again; I believe there are instances known where the water has been suffered to 
sink below the level of the upper surface of the flue, or furnace, which sometimes, 
passes through the boiler ; in such case, any portion of muriate of magnesia left on, 
the top of this flue would be heated, and if sufficiently so, would be decomposed, 
as before. 

From the possibility, therefore, that this highly injurious effect may take place, 
I think it very desirable, where engineers have cause to suspect carelessness in the 
attendance of boilers using sea water, that they should look for the effects that are 
to be expected. These, beside great internal corrosion of the bottom, may even 
extend to the steam passages, inasmuch as the acid liberated is volatile ; and if the 
water in the boiler is found to hold iron, not in a state of suspension only, but in 
actual solution, it would be well to compare its quantity with that which sea water 
by mere boiling may be made to take up. 

The .evident remedy for the injuries that may arise from the concentration of the 
sea water below the point at which it deposits salt, and the only one that suggests 
itself to me, is the removal of the water in the boiler before it acquires this undue 
degree of concentration. In doing this, there can be no difficulty ; and I should 
conceive it may be done in such a way as to occasion very little loss of heat by the 
water thrown out. The practicability, however, of such a plan, may be better judged, 
of after a consideration of the various points of deposition and temperature, and 
the quantities of water that may be abstracted as steam before their occurrence. 
Sea water in a close vessel, but at common atmospheric pressure, boils at 214' i\ 
wry nearly. Suppose 1,000 parts of such sea w ater, and the evaporation continued 
until the sulphate of lime began to deposit: this took place in my experiments,, 
when 701 parts of steam had been driven off", and when consequently 299 parts of 
salt and water remained. The temperature of the water in ebullition was then 
217* F. As the evaporation went on, more and more sulphate of lime was depo- 
sited, and the thermometer rose until the temperature was 22S* F. when common 
salt began to deposit, and when 898.3 parts of steam had been abstracted. Still 
continuing the ebullition, salt and sulphate of lime were deposited in considerable 
quantities, and the temperature still rose, because of the concentration of the muriate 
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ay . of magnesia in the solution. The muriate of magnesia was not howev 
—J until the whole was dry, being retained in solution till the last 
(i June.) Hence it follows, that taking 1000 parts by weight of sea water, 701 parts may be 

converted into steam before any deposit at all takes place in it ; and that 898.3 
parts of steain may be obtained before any common salt will be deposited. It also 
follows, that sea water, boiling at common pressure at less than 2i7*F. is not 
depositing any thing; and that boiling at temperatures below 226 # F. it is not 
depositing common salt. 

It is now easy to ascertain the propriety of changing the water in a boiler. If the 
water left in it at the end of the voyage is less than three tenths of the whole 
quantity introduced, it will deposit sulphate of lime ; and if it is less than one tenth, 
it will deposit common salt; and the more the diminution below these quantities, 
the greater the depositions. It is also evident, that with a small boiler intended to 
supply the same quantity of steam as a larger one, the necessity of changing the 
water will be greater and more frequent 

I am not aware of all the circumstances that influence the quantity of water ne- 
cessary to be added to that with which the engine is first set to work ; but I should 
presume both they and the quantity are variable. At sea, where every portion of 
water introduced into the boiler from the sea is the means of introducing a fresh 
portion of salt I should think it would always be an object to supply the boiler as 
much as possible from the condensed water of the steam that has passed through the 
engine ; and the more perfectly thb is done the less the necessity for any precautions 
respecting the deposition of salt in the boiler. As, however, the evidence proves, 
that even in short voyages, lasting but a few hours, the water in the boiler has been 
so concentrated as to deposit abundance of salt, it is evident that there is a necessity 
/or changing it, by allowing the escape of the concentrated water, and introducing 
fresh portions. 

The means of doing this are in the hands of every engineer, and I should think 
might be so applied as to occasion very little loss of heat The indications, when it 
may be necessary, may be founded both on the temperature at which the water is 
boiling, and on its specific gravity. With regard to the latter, I think the best 
instrument the man could have would be the hydrometer, with one, or at most two 
marks upon -it the one to indicate the density of the water when it begins to deposit 
common salt, and the other, the density perhaps when it begins to deposit sulphate 
of lime. Regard must of course be had to the temperature, but that is a point easily 
arranged. • * 

The indications by temperature wpuld be obtained by inserting a thermometer 
into the boiler ; certain precautions, however, would be required in its application. 
In the first place, it is essential that the thermometer dip into the water, for the 
atmosphere of steam which b above the surface of boiling sea water, or of, I believe, 
all saline solutions, is not at any pressure, at the same temperature as the water itself, 
but always lower, and the more so as the water is more concentrated. In the second 
place, the temperature both of the water and steam will vary with variations of the 
pressure in the boiler ; but this, when ascertained by the steam gauge, easily gives 
the correction, which, added to the temperatures I have given, will give the tem- 
peratures for the various points, in the circumstances of the altered pressure. 

When the consumption of water by a steam engine, or rather, I would say, its 
waste, for I mean the portion that is lost by the steam-vent, and in other ways, is 
known, it is easy to ascertain whether it would be advantageous to go to sea at 
first with fresh water in the boiler. If this precaution sufficiently balances the con- 
centration caused by the loss of steam, it is effectual ; if not, it only lessens or retards 
it The propriety of selecting such waters as contain no earthy matter, as carbonate 
or sulphate of lime, or any substance which may deposit in and clog the boiler, is 
evident from the effects produced in many of the steam-engine boilers in Cornwall. 

Proust has lately demonstrated the existence of mercury in sea water. The quantity 
of this substance contained iu it is probably far too small to cause any injury to 
steam engines at sea. At the same time, it is matter of interesting, and perhaps 
useful inquiry, to ascertain whether it nay not have an effect The high tempera- 
tore of parts of the engine would favour its action, and perhaps make the 
of that substance sensible in those situations where till now it has 
Yd t ion. 

Coats. — The proper selection and state of the coals used on board steam vessels, 
especially when one very great object is to secure a regular and short passage, 
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* 

whatever the state of the weather may be, is very important I am not, however, Mr. M. Fhraduy. 

sufficiently acquuinted with the varieties of coal raised in this country to state the v — 

particular qualities which distinguish them, or to point out the best for this particu- (1 June, 
lar purpose. As however it is not practicable to have access to any coal at pleasure, 
all that can be done is to ascertain the qualities of those within reach, and choose 
the best 

' All coal containing pyrites should be rejected, or at least the purest kind selected. 
Mention has been made before the Committee of the spontaneous inflammation of 
coal on board a steam vessel. This is an effect which, I believe, not unfrequently 
takes place at the pit mouth, and when produced, it is due to the pyrites or 
sulphuret of iron the coal contains. When large masses of coal containing this sub- 
stance are exposed to air and moisture, those agents sometimes acton the pyrites, 
causing the oxydation of the iron in them, and liberating sulphur and combustible 
aerial products ; and the heat produced by this action accumulating in the mass, some- 
times rises so high as to fire the sulphur and sulphuretted gases, and these inflame 
the coal, so that the combustion of the mass is produced without the approximation 
of any ignited body. 

The coals in steam vessels are generally, I believe, put into boxes at the sides of 
the place where the engine stands, and 1 do not think that with moderate caution 
they can fire there ; «'. e. provided the communication between them and the fur- 
naces be prevented ; for their masses are comparatively so small, and they remain for 
so very short a time together undisturbed, that it is not probable the mere action 



of air and moisture on the pyrites they contain should inflame them. It is true, the 
elevation of temperature in the place in which they are stowed, caused by the 
vicinity of the furnaces, will be favourable to such an effect ; but I do not think 
its influence would be dangerous, except with very bad coals indeed, it 
would however be easy at all times to know the state of the coals, by having one, 
two, or three iron pipes going across the boxes in which they are pot ; any tendency 
in the coals to heat would heat the pipes also, and might be detected by a ther- 
mometer being placed in them. 

The pyrites contained in coal have probably a more injurious effect in steam vessels, 
by the action they give rise to on the bottom of the boiler, and on the iron of the 
furnace and flues. Whatever part the sulphur or sulphureous vapours come in contact 
with, it attacks, and causes its destruction ; hence a rapid and premature decay. 

j They tend also to increase the quantity of slag in the furnace, and thus embarrass the 
grate ; and this latter effect is increased by the mixture of dirt with the coals. I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with large furnace fires to know the most advantage- 
ous mode of managing them, but there are evidently some curious and apparently 
conflicting circumstances, which require attention. Were coal a pure combustible 
matter, there would be no difficulty in saying, that, generally, the whole should be 
burnt, and made to produce the highest heat possible : but being a mixture of pure 
combustible matter with earthy substances, oxide of iron, and generally pyrites, in 
greater or smaller quantity, it becomes a point for consideration whether it shall 
be made to produce the highest possible heat in the furnace, or a moderated one. 
With the highest heat the residue forms a glassy slag, which rests on the grate, and 
chokes the apertures ; with a moderated heat the slag is not formed, but the ashes 
that fall through the grate contain much combustible matter. In practice, I believe, 
it is found advantageous to preserve a stratum of clinkers, or broken slag, on the bars 
of the grate, which preserves them cool, and diminishes, to a certain extent their com- 
bustion and decay ; and I have seen furnaces in which* by this means, large and 
powerful fires had been going on for years over very thin bars, without injuring them. 
Where however the coals are liable to vary in quality, the practice must vary also. 

,. But this much is certain, that the clinkers or slag will be in proportion to the earthy 
and ferruginous matter in the coal, and to the neat to which it is exposed ; and also 

v that the presence of pyrites considerably facilitates and hastens the formation of slag; 

u so that it will be firoduced at a lower temperature than if no pyrites were in the coal : 

< and consequently, it results, that whenever the best and most certain effect is required 
in a steam vessel, coals should not be used, indiscriminately, but a selection made 
from among such as can be obtained, those being preferred which contain least 
pyrites and earthy matter. *..-..•:.•..,»•* -. 

M. Faraday. • 

n 4l7> 3 C 
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Mr. Joshua Field, again called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. J.FkU. Has any improvement been adapted with respect to the chimnies of steam 

*~ ' vesseb ?— I believe nothing further than the making them elliptical, so as to oppose 

(i June.) ]egs 

resistance to a head wind. 

Have chimnies of this description been put up on board any vessels ?— There are 
two at present working with elliptical chimnies ; the Victory, to Margate, and the 
Hob Roy, between Dover and Calais. 

Are they found to answer? — They consider that the vessels go head to wind 
better than without them. 

What is the common diameter of a circular chimney for two forty-horse engines? 
— About two feet six. 

What is the power of the Victory ?— -Two twenties. 

What is the greatest breadth of her elliptical chimney ?-— That I cannot exactly 
state, but the dimensions are determined by giving the same area. 



Mr. Bryan Donkin, again called in; and Examined. 

Mr. Bi Donkin. Referring to your evidence of the 3d of May, concerning the inspection of 

^ — steam vessels, in which you say, that you think the vessels ought to be inspected once 

in three, or at least once in six months, what description of inspection would you 
recommend, supposing that the number of vessels employed were four, and that 
two of them were to go to sea every day tlirougbout the year, to perform a sea 
voyage of fifty-four miles ? — Considering the property necessarily involved in such 
an establishment, and the situation at which the business would be carried on, at a 
distance from any professional engineers, I should recommend a resident engineer, 
who should examine the vessels daily. 

Is it not the practice, where a great extent of machinery is in use, to have this 
sort of inspection in other concerns ? — In a variety of concerns it is, such as canals 
and docks, and large manufacturing concerns, they have men conversant with the 
particular machinery employed. 
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APPENDIX. 



LIST. 

No. t.«— LIST of all the Steam Boats built since i$ii ; showing their Tonnage, and the 
Power of their Engines ; the Names of the Builders and of the Engine Makers, the 
Date of their being launched, and also the Station where they ply - p. 197. 

No. a —Return of the Number and average Length of the Voysges made by Hifc Majesty's 
Packet Boats between Holyhead and Howth, for the year ending the 1st June 
1833 - p. 903. 

No. 3.— Statement of the Number of Passengers, Carriages and Horses, carried in His 
Majesty's Packet Boats between Holyhead and Howth, from the 1st January 1819 
to the 31st December t82i, both included ; together with Lists of the accustomed 
Charges on the same - - p. 304. 

No. 4. — A Return of the gross annual Produce of the Postage on Letters between Holyhead and 
Howth -------- - p. 205. 

No. 5.-— A Return on Estimate of the gross annual Produce of the Fares charged 00 board the 
Holyhead Packets for Passengers, Carriages, Horses, Parcels and other things ibid . 

No. 6.— A Return, showing in what manner the Luggage of Persons arriving at Holyhead by 
the Post Office Packets is conveyed to the Custom House and examined, and of what 
Charges are made for Porterage ------- ibid. 

No. 7. — Queries circulated by die Committee ------- p. a 06. 

No. 8. — Answers to the Circular of Queries, relating to Steam Boats - p. 207. 

No. 9.— Evidence of Mr. William Bnintoo 00 Rotary Furnaces p. 338. 



Plate I. " 
Plate II. 
Plate III. 



On the constriction of Mercantile Ships, referred to by Sir Robert Seppiugs in 
lis Answers to the Circular of Queries to fmee p. aao. 



Appendix, No. 1. 

LIST of all the Steam Boats built since 181 1 ; showing their Tonnage, and the Power of 
their Engines ; the Names of the Builders and of the Engine Makers, the Date of their 
being launched, and also the Station where they ply- 



Si r , Lambeth, June 15, 1823. 

I if ave herewith enclosed the List containing all the Steam Vessels I have been able to 
learn the particulars of. There are still a few I have seen or known of, on the Clyde and 
other rivers, but being unable to learn their dates, builders or engineers names, I have 



I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Sir Henry ParaeU. Jothua Field. 
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Dawion & Pearson 
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Mottersbead & Hayes - 
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Appendix, No. .2. 

RETURN of the lumber and Average Length of the Voyage* made by His Majesty's Packet Boat* 

Howtb, for the year ending the 1st June 1622. 



ROYAL SOVEREIGN; 



143 - - - 

Average Length, 
TO HOWTH: I TO HOLYHEAD f 

7l>. 39' 7b- 



The 



TO HOWTH: 

1821 : 

8 October • 
17 November 
91 November - 
27 November - 

4 December - 

1822: 

4 January - 1 

8 March 
35 March 
26 April 



H. M. 

it 45 

11 25 
»» 5 
13 401 
13, 20 



1 1 

16 
12 

L2 



12 

4 

21 
O 



TO HOLYHEAD: 

1822: n. M. 

10 April ■* - ja 50 



Ten Shortest Passages : 



TO HOWTH : 

1821 : 
23 June - 
7 July - 
10 November - 

1822 : 
14 February 
28 April - 
4 May - 
12 May - 



H. M. 

- 6 4 

- 6 o 
-6 5 



- 5 53 

- 5 48 

- 5 50 
-6 5 



TO HOLYHEAD: 

1821 : n. M. 

16 June - • 6 o 



6 July - 
24 July - 



-6 5 
- 6 3 



METEOR : 
147 ... . Voyage. 



Average Length, 

TO HOWTH: TO HOLYHEAD . 

8h. 16' f I 7h. lj'fj 



TO HOWTH: 
1821 : 
20 October - 
22 November 
19 December 

1822: 
95 January - 
24 February - 

6 Marrh - 
24 March - 



TO HOWTH: 

1821c 
l August 
9 October - 



Ten longest Passages. 

TO HOLYHEAD 
1821 : 

10 October - 

lS'22 : 

11 April 
10 



11. M. 

15 20 
17 20 

16 o 

I 



15 50 

15 45 

15 5° 

16 58 



May 



ir. m. 

- 15 4»* 

-23 n) 

- 14 



Ten shortest Passages 



H. Mi 

6 15 
6 15 



TO HOLYHEAD: 

1821: H. M. 

9 June - -66 

23 July - - 6 16 

8 August - • 6 10 

29 August - - 6 10 

15 December - 5 45 
20 December - 5 53 

1822: 

1 February - 5 30 

16 February -60 



- - - m 












TALBOT: 




IVANHOE: 


10 - - - Voyage*. 




6 - - - - Voyages. 


Average Length, 
TO HOWTH: TO HOLYHEADs 




Average Length, 

TO HOWTH: TO HOLYHEAD: 


9h. 24' - ] 8b. 2'f 




nh. 57' 4 1 6h. 53' 


TARTAR: 




i SAIL PACKETS: 


20 - - Voyages. 




40 - - - - Voyages. 
' ' 


Average Length, 
TO HOWTH: TO HOLYHEAD: 




Average Length. 
TO HOWTH: | TO HOLYHEAD: 


15b. 27*4 0 h. 48' k 




15 h. 2' 1 14 b. 13' 


Holyhead, 1 

8 June 1822. J » • 

* • 


Norru M. GoJJard, 

Agent. 



Note. THE Agent at Holyhead, in his Return; has stated the voyage out and home as one voyage only. 

The Mail from Holyhead to Dublin should be dispatched 365 days in each year. In the year ended 1st June 1822, 
the l'acketa were u nable to proceed 18 days, owing to the state of the weather, consequently 347 Mails were dispatched 
on the regular days. 

The Return makes 378 voyages, the excess is owing to separate Packets having been dispatched under special orders. 
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Appendix, Nq. 3. 



(3.) —STATEMENT of the Nimbtrof 

Packet Doate between Holyhead and Howth, frira the lei 
iSat.bothiaekided; 




1819 tolhe 31 »t December 









TO UC 






1 




TO TOLF 


HEAD, 






For the 
YEAH 


* i 


3 | 


i 

-ft 5i 

k £ 

w an 

3 
Cu 


i $ 

* 'E 

£ 0 


U 


1 

•5 


r 

" P. 
-3 |f 

* I 

a, 


if 


if 




ii 


f 

,0 

•M 


1819 - 


5.578 


513 


1,007 


*73 


49 


«7 


5,oa 1 

- 


515 

• 


«68 


23a 


39 


8O6 


1820 - 


a,86a 


402 


1 1 

845 


'53 




"7 


•»734 


3«8 


»77 




»3 


141 


1841 - 


4,993 


835 


9,016 


259 


42 


124 


4,646 


811 


437 


248 


36 


186 



Li ST OF CHARGES 
in Hie Majeaty'a Sail Packet BoaU. 



For 



Cabin Passenger 

Man Servant, and Child un- 



Chaiae, Chariot or other four* 
wheeled Carriage - 

Gig, Corrida, or other two- 



£. $. d. 

1 1 - 

- 10 6 

3 3 - 

a a - 

l 1.- 

i 1 - 



Holyhead, 1 
f,l8aa./ 



9^J Febj-uary 



Xorris M. Goddard, 
Agent. 



. LIST OF CHARGES 
in His Majeaty'a Steam Packet Boau. 



Passengers 
Men Servants 
Female Servants 
Children under tea years of age 
A 



A Chafce 

Shipping ditto - 
A two-wheeled Carriage 
Shipping ditto 
A Hone 
Shipping ditto 



£. i. d. 

» 5 - 

- 1a 6 

1 5 - 

- 19 6 

3 5- 

- 10 6 
.« 10 - 

- ID 6 
1 10- 

- 5 - 
1 10 - 

- 5- 



The whole of the above Rate* to be paid in 
British Money. 

No fee or extra demand of any sort to be made ; 
and any person demanding more than the above 
Rates, will incur the high displeasure of my 
Lords the Postmaster General. 



Holyhead, 
June' l4*ai 



R. U. Judd t 

Ageut. 
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Appendix, No. 4- 

A RETUBNof the gross annual Produce of the Postage on Letter* between 



THE Postage between Holyhead and Howth is two pence for each single letter ; and 
amounted in tbe year ended 5th January last, to £.9,147. is. 40?. 

By the Acts of 24 Geo. 3, c. 8, and 55 Geo. 3, c. 145, the sum of £.9,000 per annum 
is paid to Ireland, out of tbe revenue of the British Post Office, «' in lieu as well of the 



profits of the said Packets, as in compensation for other purposes." . 

General Post Office,! F. Frceling, 

13th April 1888. J Secretary. 



— 



Appendix, No. 5. 

A RETURN on Estimateof the gross annual Produce of tbe Fares charged on board 
the Holyhead Packets for Passengers, Carriages, Horses, Parcels and all other 
things. . 



THE gross annual Produce of the Fares charged on board the Holyhead Packets, for 
passengers, 6cc. has been roughly estimated at £. 15,000; but this year they will amount to 
more, on account of the extra number of passengers attracted by His Majesty's visit to 
Ireland. 

N. B.— The actual expenditure up to the present period, exclusive of the cost of the 
Sovereign and Meteor, has exceeded £. 13,500. 

General Post Office,^ F. greeting, 

13th April 182a. J Secretary. 



Appendix, No. €. 

A RETURN, showing in what manner the Luggage of Persons arriving at 
Holyhead by the Post Office Packets, is conveyed to the Custom 

: for Porterage. 



ON the arrival of the packet from Dublin, the tide-surveyor and his boatmen board her; 
but as the boat can seldom or newer bring the luggage to the Custom House, in conse- 

Jiuence of want of water and the distance of the office, the boatmen have provided a cart 
or the purpose of bringing the luggage from the bead of tbe pier to the custom house for 
examination by the proper officers, which duly having been performed, tbe boatmen deliver 
the luggage to the owners at tbe different hotels, and charge the persons for each large 
portmanteau or trunk, one shilling; and for smaller packages, sixpence, or three pence, per 
package for porterage. In consequence of a complaint to the Board, m January last, 
respecting these charges, the practice was discontinued ; but, an tbe 51b March following, 
tlie boatmen petitioned the Board of Customs for a renewal of the former practice, and 
their petition was strongly recommended by the commanders of His Majesty s packets on 
the ground of public accommodation ; and h appearing by a letter from Sir Henry 
Parnell, Bart, to the Secretary of the Customs, that the subject was coming immediately 
under the consideration of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, the Board 
deemed it fit to transmit the following directions to the Collector and Comptroller at the 
port at Beaumaris. 

Custom House, London, 4U1 April 1822. 

Gentlemen, 

Having read your Report of tbe 5th ultimo, No. too, on the application of the boatmen 
at Holyhead, praying that they may be allowed to convey the luggage of passengers 
landing from Ireland, in the same way as they were in the practice of doing prior to our 
order of the 16th February last, No. 39; and having adverted to the undermentioned 
suggestion, in a note from Sir Henry Parnell, Bart, to our Secretary, " That it will be as 
well to leave the business of carrying the luggage of passengers as it is, until the Committee 

of 
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of the House of Commons, which is now sitting, shall have an opportunity of investigating 
it;" We permit the boatmen to carry the baggage to the different inns fur the present, 
but we direct that the remuneration for this service be paid to the boatmen through the 
bauds of the principal officers at Holyhead. 

(signed) R. B. DeanA 
fV. T. Roe, 
G. WiUon, 
J. Stewart, i 



Commissioners of 
His Majesty's ~ 



Appendix, No. 7. 
QUERIES circulated by the Committee. 



SIR, London, March 2 1, 1822. 

1 am directed by the Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the Communication between London and Dublin, to send you the following Queries ; 
and to request you wilt favour the Committee with such answers as you may think proper 
to give to them. 

Your obedient Servant, 

HENRY PARNELL, Chairman. 

To 



i. — WITH what steam vessels are you acquainted; whether used in rivers or in the 
open sea? 



3.— By whom were tbey built, and by whom were the engines made i 

3.— What is their respective tonnage, and what the respective power of their engines? 

4«— Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea i 



5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be 20 leagues from port to port, across a sea 
exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, 
would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, 
that is, one from each port throughout the whole year ; — except on days when a 
strong cutter of 100 tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in her 
mainsail? 

6*.— What description of vessels, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts 
sails, in your opinion, is the best for sea navigation t 



f. — What description of engine, as to power, materials, and general form and arrange- 
ment, ana what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, are the best? 

8. — In what parts do engines most frequently get out of order, or break ? 

9. — Can you suggest any improvements in the present plan of building steam vessels, and 

constructing their engines, boilers and paddles? 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be able to 

beat to windward, in case her engine .sbould be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power? 

11. — In a gide of wind, with a heavy sea, w hat is the best mode of managing a steam 

vessel i 
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Appendix, No. 8. 
ANSWERS to the Circular of Queries, relating to Steam Boats. 

(1.) — EXTRACTS from the Answers of Captain Charles H. Tomiley, Commanding 

the Mountaineer Steam Packet. 

Query 1.— WITH what steam vessels are you acquainted; and whether used in rivers 
or open seas? 

Answer. — I am acquainted with most steam vessels, and have commanded all those plying 
between Dublin and Liverpool since the year 1819; first, the " AVaterloo;" secondly, the 
" Belfast ;" and at present the " Mountaineer." 

4. — Have any of them performed winter voyages at sea ? 

With the exception of the " Belfast," which sailed between Belfast and Glasgow, none 
of them have continued plying through the winter months, but all have experienced as severe 
gales as blew during the winter. We generally begin to ply in February and leave off in 
November. 

5. -— Supposing the voyage twenty leagues, &c. how many vessels would be necessary 
that one should sail every morning from each port, &c. &c. &c. ? 

Three vessels I conceive would be sufficient. 

6. — What description of vessel is best for sea navigation ? 

Sir Robert Seppings's plan as to strength, either lugger or schooner rigged, tonnage about 
two hundred or two hundred and thirty; as to form, asteam vessel should have an extreme fine 
entrance below, rise well forward, and flam off, so as to let her fall easy into the sea, and throw 
it off when steaming head to wind ; she should have but little rise of floor so as to be pretty 
flat under the engines, and run off as clean as possible abaft ; I approve of giving them a great 
deal of rake forward. A vessel of this form, with two forty horse engines, should be equal 
to any weather. The Mountaineer which 1 command at present, is, in my opinion, the 
finest model of any steam vessel yet built. 

7. — What description of engines, boilers and paddles is beat ? 

There can be no description of engines or boilers superior to those of Messrs- Boulton and 
Watt, and Napier, Glasgow. For paddles, see Query 9. 

9. — Can you suggest any improvement in the vessels, engines, boilers or paddles ? 
Answered as to vessels, engines and boilers. As to paddies, they may be much improved ; 

the common wheels are only adapted to smooth water, and cannot act to advantage if 
immersed more than two feet in the water ; whereas, in a heavy sea, they are alternately out 
of the water or immersed six, eight or ten feet; in this case, the engines have either nothing 
to do, and consequently run dangerously fast, or are overloaded, the wheels being suddenly 
plunged axle deep in the water ; also, in a heavy sea, going head to wind, the old wheels 
when deep in the water prevent the engines from acting to advantage, and making the 
requisite number of strokes, &c. &c. At my instance, the proprietor of the " Waterloo" 
was induced to adopt the new paddles invented by Mr. Oldham of Dublin, and the result has 
established their superiority over common wheels in heavy seas, particularly when the vessel 
is under canvas. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, &c. in case the 
engine be out of order, without impediment to her steaming? 

I recommend lugger sails, with masts to lower down. 

11. — In a gale of wind with a heavy sea, which is the best mode of navigating a steam 
vessel ? 

If the vessel is able by the use of steam to make head ttay, then I recommend steaming 
head to wind all sails down ; but if not, the sails must be used, steering the vessel as near the 
wind as possible. 

Cha* H. Tvanley, 

Commanding the Mountaineer 
Steam packet. 



(2.)— EXTRACTS from the Answers of Captain Skinner, dated Holyhead, 

April 22d, 1823. 

Query 4. — HAVE any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea ? 
Answer. — The Royal Sovereign, George the Fourth, and Meteor packets have performed 
nearly the whole of the public service between Holyhead and Howth since the 31st of May 
last, up to the present time ; the Tartar has been occasionally employed on the same service 
since her arrival in December. 

• 
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5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a sea 
exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, would 
be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, one from 
each port throughout the whole year ; — except on days when a strong cutter of 
one huudrcd tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in her mainsail. 
Having in my previous answer stated that two steam vessels have performed nearly the 
whole of the public service between Holyhead and Howth since May last, which requires 
the daily departure of one vessel from each port, and there being about the same distance 
of sea between those places that is meutioncd in this query; I am of opinion that to render 
an establishment for the performance of such a doty efficient, three would be absolutely 
required ; but to ensure a vessel being always in readiness in case of accident to either of those 
on duty, whilst the third was under repair, four would be a preferable and more certain 



6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, in your opinion is the best for sea navigation r 
A cutter of about one hundred and ten tons burthen, for confined seas, but a much larger 



ship for a more extended navigation ; presuming, however, the query to apply to steam 
vessels only, I am of opinion one of about one hundred and eighty tons burthen ; form, 
similar to tnat of His Majesty's packet Meteor, on this station, with a little finer entrance ; and 
strength of building, with masts and sails the same, would be the best; a vessel of that 
description would be able to make a voyage when it was fit weather for any other vessel to 
put to sea. 

8. — In what parts do engines most frequently get out of order, or break ? 
The cross heads of the engines of His Majesty's packets Royal Sovereign, George the 
Fourth, and Meteor, broke three or four times when they were made of cost iron, but now 
wrought iron being substituted in its stead, I think there U very little danger of its happening 
again ; the air pumps are al«o liable to get out of order. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan of enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be able 
to beat to windward, in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power f 
I cannot suggest any plan of rigging a steam vessel so as to enable her to beat to windward 
under those circumstances ; if larger masts and spars are fitted than those, for instance, that 
are on board the Royal Sovereign George the Fourth and Meteor packets on this station, to 
vessels of their tonnage, it would very materially counteract the effect of the engine when in 
a perfect state, steuming head to wind. 



1 1.— In a gale of wind with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of 
vessel ? 

On a wind, close reef the sails, and keep the engines going ; from the wind, set whatever 
sails she will bear, and ease the engines considerably, as that is the time they are most liable 



(3.)— rEXTRACTS from the Answers of Captain Davies ; dated Holyhead, 

April 24th, 1823. 

Query 5. — SUPPOSING the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, 
across a sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how manv vessels, in your 
opinion, would be necessary to be maintained so as that two should sail every morn- 
ing, one from each place, throughout the whole year, except on days when a strong 
cutter of one hundred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reels in her 
mainsail ? 

Answer. — Three vessels might do it, but four would answer better, and in the end be 
less expensive. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, in your opinion, is the best for fcea navigation ? 
The two vessels on this station have answered wonderfully well ; perhaps one of the size 
of the Meteor, but sharper, might answer better a 



7.— What description of engine, es to power, materials, and general form and arrange- 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, are the best ? 
As far as I can judge, the engines of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, and to be made as strong 



8. — In what parts do engines most frequently get out of order, or break? 
As far as I have sees, the cross heads and piston rods ; the shafts have given way, but 
that was owing to their not having been cast solid, which they now are. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be 
able to beat to windward in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power? 
I do not think it possible to combine steaming and sailing, so as to answer the purposes 
of both to perfection ; or for a steam vessel to have sufficient sails to work off a lee shore, 
without impeding her steaming when required to steam head to wind. 

1 1 — lu 
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1 1 . — Id a gale of wind, with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of managing a steam 
vessel ? 

If caught on a lee shore, in a heavy gale, I would close reef the sails and slow the engine, 
keeping close on a wind, I should feel no doubt of getting off, if the engine held ; if going 
before a heavy gale and sea, I would ease the engine, and scud under a square sail forward. 
I have been in both situations, and succeeded in making the voyage. 



(4.) — EXTRACTS from the Answers of Captain J. Hamilton, Commanding His Majesty's 

Steam Packet Arrow, on the Dover Station. 

Query 6. — WHAT description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, 
masts and sails, in yotrr opinion, is the best for sea navigation ? 
Antwerp For all wet harbours, where there is at all times plenty of water, a vessel of 
about a hundred and eighty tons burthen, with a rising floor, about three inches hoDow, 
to prevent her rotting ; fair and easy curve water lines ; the stem to rake well, which makes 
her easy, going head to sea; the stern post to stand square to the keel, and to draw from 
seven feet nine inches to eight feet water ; to have two masts, with a fore-and-aft mainsail, 
a lug foresail, a jib, ami a flying jib. I consider Sir R. Seppings's plan of trussing far supe- 
rior to any other method of strengthening ships and vessels at present known. But in 
consequence of all the harbours in the neighbourhood of Dover being dry at low water, 
a very different form of bottom would be requisite. I shonld propose them to be of very 
easy draught of water ; to have hollow bottoms, and bilgeways, which would possess great 
stability j to draw only five feet nine inches or six feet water, and to be vessels of ninety 
1 burthen. 



7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials, and general form und arrange- 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, are the best ? 

I would recommend all engines using steam of low pressure, and condensing as on the 
principle of Boulton and Watt; for a vessel or' a hundred and eighty tons burthen, two engines 
of thirty five horse power, and for a vessel of ninety tons burthen, two engines of twenty 
liorse power; to have wrought iron beams, cross heads, shafts or axles oi paddle wheels, 
copper boilers, copper steam pipe, and wrought iron paddle wheels, with boards for paddles, 
as they can easy be cutaway in bad weather, and by all means to act on the first motion 
for a sea way, as they recover themselves mock quicker than if with spur wheels. But as 
we have here one of our beats with copper boilers, and the other with Won, we shall soon 
rind out by experience which is the best. 

8. — In what parts do engines most frequently get out of order, or break ? 
The axles or paddle shafts, cross heads, beams, and likewise the steam pipes. 



9. — Can you suggest any improvements on the present 
and constructing their engines, boilers and poddies i 
Baild them with hollow bottoms, and have bilgeways to prevent their rolhhg, this being 
the principal thing; for when one wheel gets too much under water, the other comes 
entirely out, and the engines lose their speed. I would recommend engines of low pres- 
sure, on the first motion, copper boilers, and leave room enough for a man to go all round 1 
them, and frequently to examine them. I would also recommend the boilers being in three 
pieces, as in case of being obliged to take them out, it might be done without removing 
any of the deck beams; have copper steam pipes, with wrought iron shafts, and paddle 
wheels, as they may be made smaller, and consequently much lighter than cast iron, and 
a great deal stronger; it is also a great advautage to get all the weight possible from the 
top and outside of all vessels, as it makes them easier at i 



10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be 
able to beat to windward in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but Httle impediment to her steaming power? 

By cutting off the paddles, which should be composed of wood, ia case of any accident 
occurring with the engine in bad weather; have a large lug foresail, which is a very power- 
ful sail, a fore-and-aft mainsail, a jib, and occasionally a mizen to set, which would make 
the vessel stay, and steer better ; by this means she would be enabled to work to windward, 
and the paddle wheels being small, would have but little effect in stopping the vessel's way 
through the water after the paddle boards were off. 

11. — In a gale of wind, with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of managing a steam 
vessel? 

If bound to any port, and meet with strong gale and heavy sea, keep her close hauled, 
so as to take the sea on the bow, (it being dangerous to take the sea on the broadside,) 
and when far enough to windward, keep away, so as to keep the sea on the quarter ; and in 
case of having no port to go into, bring her up, giving plenty of cable, as steam vessels are 
generally very easy, and will ride well. 



417. 
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(5.)—LETTER from James Watt, Esq. to the Chairman of the Holyhead Roads Committee, 

on the subject of /Steam Packets. 

Soho, near Birmingham, 19th April 1822. 

SIR, 

HAVING conferred with Mr. Murdock upon the Queries relative to steam vessels, 
addressed to each of us in your circular of the 2 1st ultimo, I shall now have the honour, in 
the absence of Mr. Murdock, of transmitting such answer as our joint information and 
experience enables us to give. 

The engines manufactured by our firm of Boullon, Watt & Co. for steam vessels, are 
the only ones of which we have personal knowledge, and by much the greater part have 
been for river use. . t 

The first was made for the late Mr. Fulton, of New York, in 1804, and used in his first 
passage boat on the Hudson River in 1806 or 7 ; and the first with raw engines, having the 
cranks working at right angles to each other, was for a boat upon the river Clyde in 1813. 
We have made. a considerable number for the river St. Lawrence, for rivers in Great Britain 
and on the continent; in all of which next to economy of fuel, lightness of the materials 
was considered a principle requisite, to enable the vessels to draw the least water, and to 
oppose the least resistance to the power. 

In 1817, we fitted up the Caledonia, a Clyde built vessel, of fifteen and a half feet beam, and 
four and a half feet draught of water, with two steam engines of the joint power of twenty- 
eight horses, which gave it a velocity of eight anda half miles per hour in still water. With 
this I crossed the sea to Holland, near the end of October of that year, and ascended the 
Rhine to Coblentz. It was in the next year purchased by a company at Copeoliagen, and 
has since that time been employed as a summer passage boat between that city aud Kiel. 

The same general construction of machinery, with the improvements which our experience 
had suggested, was adopted in the steam engines made by us for the vessels of His Majesty's 
Post Office, employed between Holyhead and Dublin, and between Dover and Calais, viz. 
the Royal Sovereign and the Meteor, the Dasher aud the Arrow. 

These vessels are, as far as is known to us, among the first that have made nearly regular 
sea passages throughout the winter season, and that winter, as well as the autumn which pre- 
ceded it, peculiarly stormy. The practicability of keeping the communications open by 
their means, except in such weather when no vessel can live at sea, appears demonstrated , 
and although some accidents have taken place in the machinery, the novelty of the service 
must be allowed it* weight, as well as the little time that could be allotted for repairs during 
the earlier part of the season in the vessels employed upon the Holyhead station. 

With the experience now obtained, we make no doubt that we shall be able to construct 
machinery less liable to accident; but much must always depend upon the vigilance and 
experience of the men who work the engines, as well as upon the skill of the officers who 
manage the vessels. In these respects the engines we have made for His Majesty's packets 
have had full justice done to them. 

The important object of economy of fuel, appears to have been attained in these engines, 
and will not, we believe, be affected by the improvement which has beeu suggested to us 
by the officers of His Mujesty's Post Office, of keeping the boilers lower in the vessel, and 
by other means diminishing the top weight, so as to reuder them more steady at sea, which 
will both improve the action of the machinery and add to the safety .of the vessel. 
. To these points we should wish to confine our remarks, as with regard to the best construc- 
tion of vessels for sea passages, and the modes of managing them at sea, we should rather 
refer you to the opinions of the nautical gentlemen under whose management they have been 
placed. 

The only other engines constructed by us for vessels intended for sea passages, have been 
those for the City of Edinburgh and the James Watt, each of them vessels of twenty-five 
and a half feet beam, the former having engines of eighty, and the latter of oue hundred 
home power, and both intended to convey passengers between London and Ediuburgh ; 
the former was used during part of the last season, aud the latter will commence her passages 
in the present month, or early in the ensuing one. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 

... James Watt 

* • ■ ■ ■ • 



(6.)— EXTRACTS from the Answers of J. Johnston, Engineer of die Royal Sovereign, 

Holyhead. 

Ansuer 5.— TH REE good steam vessels will do for this station, and go oat when any 
cutter whatever could possibly put to sea. 

, 6.— A vessel of one hundred and eighty tons, with lug sails, in my opinion, is the best for 
steam packets. . ... 

' 7.— With two forty horse engines put lower down in die bottom of the vessel ; boilers and 
paddles as Mr. Watt introduces at present.- • 

8. — There is no particular part that I know of where engines get out of order: they will 
break down at any place and very often widiout any apparent cause; only I would just 
remark again, that a thing seldom breaks by being too strong. The cause of the cross heat Is 

breaking 
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breaking is T>y getting the condenser hotter than the cylinder ; when the ejection water h 
given it rushes into the cylinder, where the most vacuum is in consequence of its being 
colder. 

9.— The Tease] ought to have a. fine waterline, with a flaring bow square tuck, when the 
vessel is steaming head on with a heavy sea, she would not be immersed under water so much, 
and the wheels would havebetter action on the surface of the water, with great power to press 
the vessel through ; and having the engines nearer together, and lower in the bottom of the 
vessel, she would not roll so much, 

April 27th, 1822. 



{7.)— EXTRACTS from the Answers of Captain Steven*, Captain in H.M. Packet Service, 

Holyhead, April 20th, 1822. 

Query 5.— SUPPOSING the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to 
port/ across a sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in 
your opinion, would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every 
morning, that is, one from each port throughout the year ; except on days when a 
strong cutter of one hundred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in bcr 
mainsail? 

Answer. — Three strong and perfectly efficient vessels may perform the service between 
Holyhead and Howth, supposing no material accident to occur. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, is the best for sea navigation t 
Supposing the question confined to steam vessels, one of the Meteor's size, of the same 
construction from aft to as far forward as the fore chains, from thence forward to the stem 
considerably finer? strength of building, the same as Royal Sovereign, George the Fourth, 
and Meteor. 



7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials, and general farm and 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, is the best f 

An engine of sixty horse power would be, under all circumstances, the best in this 
Channel, when fixed in a vessel of the tonnage mentioned in the preceding answer. 
Respecting the materials, form and general arrangement of the boilers, those made ity 
Messrs. Boalton and Watt are decidedly the best I Iwive seen. The paddle wheels now 
• fixed to the Royal Sovereign and Meteor have stood the last winter remarkably well, but 
something of the plan of those fixed to the Tartar may in very bad weather be preferable. . 

8. — In what part do engines most frequently break and get out of order ? 
Cross heads, side rods, fore-and-aft beams, and air pumps. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be able 
to beat to windward in case her engine should be out of order, at the same tint* 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power. 

If she were rigged sufficiently heavy to beat to windward, the top hamper would prevent 
Tier using steam to advantage, even when the engine was in perfect order. I cannot suggest 
any material improvement in the rigging of the Royal Sovereign and Meteor. 

11. — In a gale of wind with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of managing a steam 
vessel ? 

If the gale was very heavy, I would bring her under low canvas, and slow the engine to 
prevent its jerking, so that she might lay-to easy, having from three to four knots way 
iltrougu the water, if upon a wind j but it' before it, scud under a reefed square-sail, with the 
valves half or two-lhirds closed. 



<8.)— ANSWERS from Messrs. MaudJay and Field, 

SIR, Lambeth, 29th April 1822. 

IN compliance v ith vour desire, we have prepared answers to the Queries contained in 
your Letter of the 2i*t March, which we hope will prove satisfactory ; we shall at all that's 
1eel most happy to furnish the Courmittee with any information in our power on this or any 
other subject. 

To the Chairman of the We have tire honour to be, with great respect, 

Holyhead Roads Committee, Your obedient Servant, 

House of Commons. Henry Maudtlay Sf Joshua Field. 

Query t . — With what steam vessels are you acquainted ; whether used in rivers or the 
open sea? 

ir.— By whom were they built, and by whom were their engines made ? 
. 3. — What is their respective tonnage, and what the respective power of their engines ? 
Answer. — We have considered the best mode of answering the three first questions to be, by 
arranging the names of the vessels, the tonnage, the power, &c. in a tabular form. And 
having made the subject of steam vessels a matter of study as well as business, and had 
opportunities of seeing most of the vessels named in toe annexed Table, and making voyages 5^ T«Ue 
in many of them, we are persuaded it is tolerably correct. Appendix,' 
4. — Have any of these vessels performed wioter voyages at seat N' i, p. 198. 

Before the last w inter, no steam vessels in this country have been worked through the whole 
winter at sea. The Rob Roy has worked through the last winter between Dover and Calais, 
417. 3 G also 
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also the Post Office packets at Dover, ami the Irish Packets at Holyhead ; the Liverpool 
and Dublin, as well as the Liverpool and Clyde vessels, have worked very far into tlie winter, 
and we believe the Glasgow and Belfast packets have continued to go through the winter. 



5. — Supposing the length of a voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a 
sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales of wind, how many vessels, in your opinion, 
would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, 
one from each port throughout the whole year; except on days when a strong cutter 
of one hundred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reel's in her mainsail? ' 
Four vessels employed, would allow a day between each voyage; and this would be "very 
easy work in moderate weather, and allow ample time for cleaning the boilers, and keeping 
every thing in good order; but detentiou by stress of weather, aud occasional accidents and 
repairs, would render it necessary to keep two more, that is, one at each port in reserve,.** 
relieve either that might be oat of order, or to take the turn of any one that might from any 
cause be out of time. 

With six vessels, and such an arrangement, a daily communication 
permanently, except in violent gales when it would be improper to put to" 



6.— What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, is in your opinion the best for sea navigation : 

The steam vessels hitherto used, have been built with a view to the accommodation of 
passengers; the space allotted to the machinery, and consequently the power of the engines, 
has been very limited; but a vessel, built with a view to sea navigation alone, should have fife 
greatest power a given vessel can contain and carry, nearly the whole of the interior being; 
appropriated to machinery and fuel; her form under water should be that of the fastest 
schooner; bold xt the bow's; the whole vessel rising bat little out of the water; the cent* of 
gravity kept as low us possible ; the spoacings, or projecting work on the sides, added to the 
proper body of the vessel, and rising from the waierline, at an angle nowhere exceeding 
forty degrees from the perpendicular of the side ; the wheels as large as consistent with the 
foregoing conditions ; the rigging to strike completely ; the chimney formed to cut the wind ; 
the bulwarks, wheel cases, and all the exterior of the vessel, smooth and free from projections 
that would hold the wind; both vessel and machinery exceedingly strong. 

A steam vessel and engine to encounter a gale that would bring a stout frigate a 
doable reefed topsails, or a good cutter under a three reefed mainsail, should be a < 
about two hundred tuns, constructed as above stated, with two fifty horse engines 
way proportioned in strength to the vessel ; this would effect a passage even against soch ;i 
gale. , 

7- — What description as to power, materials, and general form and arrangement, ,and 
what description of boilers and paddles in your opinion are the bestf 
Condensing, or low pressure engines, have been mostly used for vessels in this country ; a 
fatal explosion having taken place, early in the introduction of steam vessels here, has 
checked the use of high pressure engines for the present; and we are of opinion they should 
not be employed in vessels carrying passengers, until successive improvements shall have 
rendered the explosion of the boiler impossible. 

With regard to the quantity of power proper to put in a sea vessel, the only limit 
should be the weight of engine and fuel th< 



engine and fuel the vessel will carry aud contain ; no vessel l 
had too much power, even in still water, much less when contending against a powerful 
head wind. Two engines of half the power each, are more manageable and possess many 
advantages over one of the whole power ; they produce a perfectly uniform rotation in 
the wheels, and are not subject, like single engines, to be stopped on the centre in heavy 
sea*, and in case of injury to one engine, the other is still available. 

The best materials are those which possess the greatest strength with the least weight; 
hence wrought iron is preferable to cast iron in the active parts of the engines. 

The best arrangement of the machinery, and in which engineers are most agreed, is to place 
the boiler or boilers a few feet abaft the centre of buoyancy of the vessel ; the two engines on 
each side, a few feet forward of this point, and the coals on the centre of buoyancy; -this 
arrangement brings the fuel, which is constantly variable, en a point that will not affept 
the trim of the vessel ; it also brings the wheel shaft, which is at the foremost end of the 
engine, to its best position as regards the length of the vessel, at about one-third from the 
ihead ; the weight of the boiler, engine and coal, is thus spread pretty equally over the apace 
allotted for them, and partial or intense weight on any one part is thus avoided.!. , . ,iUu w 
The boilers for sea water should unquestionably be of copper; as iron boilers, with trie 
, greatest care, will not last more than two years constantly working in salt water, without 
,-a thorough repair and great detention and joss of time to the vessel, -while copper in the 
same time is not sensibly affected. 

ik. , The . V add,e ttbcd * * nou,tI " eT y "♦"P 1 ! constructed, exceeding!* strong 1 , and easy of 
repair, lor these reason* wood paddle boards, with iron wheels, are found advantageous io 



8. — In what parts do engines mojt frequently get out of order or break t ' < \ 

The boiler is generally the first part out of order, from wear or decay; first, from tl»e 
corrosive effect ot the hot salt water upon the iron, this evil does not exist where copper is 
substituted; secondly r from, the water becoming so saturated with salt, in long voyage*, or 
. through neghctiug to change the water aud clean the Liler, that ibe fire places are frequently 
burnt aud injury fioui an incrustation of salt ou the crowa of the fire place preventing 
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the contact of the want; third, from neglect in supplying the boiler wirii water, if the fire 
pieces are not kept covered with water, the tops are inevitably burnt. It is live most im- 
portant part of the duty of an engine keeper to guard against these evils. 

In an engine having all its parts well proportioned, and constructed with all the securities 
experience has suggested, properly taken care of, and attended to, it is difficult to say where 
it is most liable to break; except that the wheels and shafts being more exposed to external 
violence, are on that account perhaps more likely to be broken than the interior parts of the 
machinery ; tbestraining of vessels at sea lias frequently broken some parts of the machinery, 
.but in a vessel well adapted for the open sea, her great strength Bhouldbe a security agonist 
'accident from this canse ; every thing else we consider to be perfectly accidental. 

9. — Canyon suggest any improvements in the present plan of building steam vessels, and 
constructing their engines, boilers and paddles? 

The present plan is far from having attained a standard, except in the genera] principle 
in which nothing has been lately done. Experience suggests in every new vessel and engine 
some improvements to make or objections to remove, therefore the latest may generally be 
considered the best vessels and engines ; we respectfully submit, that much of wis question 
is answered in the replies to question the sixth. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be able 
.to windward, in case her engine should be 1 



to beat .to windward, in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering bat little impediment to her steaming power ? 
Experience in the management of steam vessels at sea will, we have no doubt, lead to n 
ftter combination, of the sailing and steaming powers than has hitherto been attained , the 
former having been deemed secondary, and but little considered. 

It seems probable that this object will be best effected, not by any standing maeti and 
rigging, bet by same improved striking rigging ami masts, with machinery for easily raising 
and lowering it. Hollow masts and yards, ia wood or iron, from their lightness, seem to be 
very applicable to this purpose ; the power of the engine might easily be applied to raise thepi 
in some cases, and in large vessels. , 

Sails in a brisk wind do not add much more than a knot per hour to the speed of a fast- 
going steam vessel, whereas the standing masts and rigging alone against the same wind, 
will abstract more than two, or sometimes three knots from the rate of motion, and that at 
a time when it can be ill spared ; therefore standing rigging and masts may on the whole be 
considered a greater evil than benefit ; this suggests the propriety of attempting to obtain a 
superior method of raising and lowering the masts and rigging of large steam vessels, as it 
would be certainly improper for them to go to sea without possessing the power of using 'sails. 

With masts and rigging proportionate to the vessel, there does not appear any reason wl»y 
a steam vessel should not beat to windward without the engine, but in this case the wheefs 
must be constructed so as to detach them easily from the engine, and allow their turning 
freely on their own axis, when they will occasion no sensible impediment to the vessel's 
progress. . > 

11 .—In a gak of wind, with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of managing a steam 
vessel ? ... ... 

All that can be required on the part of the engine keeper fn this case, is an increased 
vigilance in proportion to the apparent increase of danger; and all he can do is to keep his 
engines working to their full power. The management ot the vessel is a question purely nau- 
tical, and every thing must depend oa the situation of the vessel as regards the neighbouring 
coasts, the tides, the wind, and the course required toTie steered. 

AJ1 which. is respectfuUy submitted, . 

Henry Mauddaif. ■ 
Jothua Field. 

» ' . f , | ' • MM. '| 

: 1 

<q.)— EXTRACTS from the Answers of James Brattn, esq. Superintending Engineer 
of the Works at Holyhead Harbour, April 23d, 182s. 



Query 4.— HAVE any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea? 
Jnswer.—Tbe Royal Sovereign and Meteor (being budt and fitted out as His Majesty's 
packet boats) have performed the service between this harbour and How lb, through die 
winter, and have made their passages wheat it was considered that no sailing packets what- 
ever c/o old do tot 



5.— Supposing the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a sea 
exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how niuuv vessels, in your opinion, would 
ht necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, one 
from each port throughout the whole year; except on days when a strong cutter of 
one himdred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in her mainsail i 
Tarn of opinion that four ateam packets would perform tlte service, independent of any 
itter vessels whatever. 



6.— What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, 
sails, in your opinion, is the beat for sea navigation i 
I am of opinion that His Majesty's steam packets, Royal Sovereign and Meteor, are of 
that description, as to tonnage, strength, masts and sails, that appear at present best calculated 
for this channel. ... 

*i 7 . - * ' 7 .-What 
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-7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials and general form and 
arrangement, and what description of boilers and paddles in your opinion are 
the best ? 

I am of opinion that the description of engines now in the Royal Sovereign of about 
eighty horse power, and the same description of boilers are the best, as the engines niacin 
•by Messrs. Watt and Boulton consume a much less quantity of coal, will last longer, and 
are less liable to get out of order than any other I have ever seen. 

8. — In wbat-parts do engines most frequently get out of order -or break ? 
The parts of an engine most likely to get out or order, are the shaft and framing, bat con* 
sidernble improvements have been made lately in those things. 

ip. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use saHs, so as to be able 
to beat "to windward, in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power P 
t am of opinion that a steam vessel cannot be made able to beat to windward 
without rigging her in a manner .that would cause great impediment to her steaming 
j>ower. 



(10.)— EXTRACTS from the Answers of Captain AT. Goddard of H.M. Packet Service, 

Holyhead, April loth, 1822. 

Query 9. — CAN you suggest any improvements in the present plan of building steam 
vessels, and constructing their engines, boilers and paddles? . . 

Aitsvcer.- — A« to the general form of steam vessels, I am not aware that an v improvement can 
oe made beyond some trifling alteration in the lines of the hnU of such as H.M. packet boats. 
Royal Sovereign and Meteor; which by their performances through the past winter have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations; and certainly have made passages across the 
Channel, at times when the former sailing packets would have found extreme difficulty to 
have accomplished them ; and in so short a period of time as places their performance beyond 
Ihe necessity of comparison to establish their great superiority. 

so. — Can you suggest any plan Cor enabliug a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be able 
to beat to windward iu case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power ? 
Any increase of means to make progress by sails beyond that afforded by the limited 
height of the present masts in the RoyalSovereign and Meteor, which scarcely overtop trie 
funnel, would in my -opinion offer an increase of impediment to their steaming power; whilst 
to enable them to beat to windward under a moderate or a fresh breeze without the aid of 
•the engine, as much greater height of mast (and probably a great spread of yard) would 
unquestionably be requisite. * 

ii.—In a gale of wind with a heavy sea, what is tlie best mode of managing a steam 

vessel ? 

The point from which the supposed gale of wind is to blow, relatively with the steam 
vessel's course not being defined, I cannot reply to this question, as each gale of a different 
relative direction would require distinct management. 



• * - • • . ■> * 

(\\.) — EXTRACTS from the Answers from Messrs. Fenton and Murray \ dated Steam 
Engine Manufactory, Leeds, April 27th 1822. 

Query 5. — SUPPOSING the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, 
across a sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your 
/opinion, would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, 
that is, one from each port throughout the whole year; except on days when a strdhg 
cutter of one hundred tons burthen would beohliged to put three reefs in her mainsail ? 
Jnstcer.— In our opinion it would require six vessels, that is, u spare one at each porx-.tinder- 
eoing such repairs as the repairing or patting in anew- boiler, or undergoing a general repair. 
Ihe other four vessels to change alternately, and would have a day for cleaning and sligut 
repairs. Fewer than these would not be safe to trust Jo. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts' add 
sails, in your opinion, is the best for sea navigation? 

Tikis question must refer to the particular purpose of the vessel, and will be best .obtained 
1>y a reference to vessels built particularly for that sea it is intended for. We believe 
the deep and sharp formed bottom is best for a rough or boisterous sea, as the Channel, and 
the flat or rounded formed bottom for the North Sea.; but ship-builders are not agreed on 
this point. » 

7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials, and general form add 
arrangement, and what description of boilers and paddles in your opinion ore the best? 

The double engine with two cylinders is the best at present known for a steam vessel ; the 
power most easily managed, is from twenty to sixty horse power, according to the purpose 
and tonnage of the tessel. We cannot describe the general form and arrangements without 
|>lans, better than by saying that these engines have their beams working, below* with aide 
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rods and cross heads, all of which ought to be made of the toughest description of wrought 
iroo. Tlie boiler ought to be what we call a combined boiler, viz. three distinct boilers nut 
together to form one boiler, with the (ire passing three limes through each, and so constructed 
as to be taken up and down a hatchway without pulling up or destroying the deck. The 
paddle wheels, shafts and arms of the toughest wrought iron, and we think wood paddle 
boards best for sea. 

8. — In what parts do engine* most frequently get out of order or break ? 
Cross heads, beams and paddle wheel shafts have generally broken from being made of 
cast iron, and ought to be made, as stated above, of the best wrought iron. In general, 
things that are difficult to repair should be made so strong as to ensure them against breaking, 
and nothing ought to be suffered to be near the breaking point but what can be easily 
repaired. 

Your'8, very respectfully, 

Feuton and Murray. 



(n.) — EXTRACTS from the A nswers ot William Minchin, Engineer of H.M. Post Office 

Packet Meteor, on the Holyhead Station. 

Query 5. — SUPPOSING the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, 
across a tea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales; in your opinion, how many 
vessels would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, 
that is, one from each port throughout the whole year ; except on days when a 
strong cutter of one hundred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in hep 
mainsail ? 

Answer. — In my opinion, there must be four vessels, as it is possible that two may be out 
of order at the same time ; and I have no doubt, but four vessels would last longer than six, 
as those work at present, as those could never have been cold, had the engines not broke, 
tip to this time. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, in your opinion, is the best for sea navigation ? 

As to building, I think the Meteor an excellent model, with the addition of a little 
more keel and lug sails, and the foremast about seven feet further aft. 

7. — What description of engines, as to power, materials and general form and arrange- 
ments, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion are the best? 

As to engines, I think the present form cannot be exceeded, and they are of the least 
expense for fuel of any that I have seen, owing to a well-constructed boiler; the paddle 
wheel I would recommend to be as large in the diameter as the vessel can admit of, and 
close to the vessel's side, as the wheel will be less exposed to the sea. 

8. — In what parts* do engines most frequently get out of order or break f 

It is in those things which I recommend to be wrought iron ; and in general, the air pomp, 
which I would advise to be made of brass, and also the bucket of the same, as they work 
very smooth, and are very durable. 

9. — Can you suggest any improvements in the present plad of building steam Vessels, 
and constructing their engines, boilers and paddles? 

I cannot suggest any thing, except increasing the diameter of the wheel. 

Wm. Minchm* 



(13.)— ANSWERS of Mr. John Scott, of Greenock, to the Queries made by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Query 1.— WITH what steam vessels are you acquainted, whether used in rivers or in 
the opeu sea ? 

Answer. — -I am accustomed to see many steam vessels plying daily on the river and Frith 
of Clyde, hot am more particularly acquainted with the Lady of the Shannon, Robert 
Bruce, Waterloo, Ivanhoe, Superb, Majestic and City of Glasgow, plying in rivers and in 

the open sea. 

■» ■ .... 

By whom were they built, and by whom were the engines made ? 
These vessels I have mentioned were built by myself: the engines made for the Lady of 
the Shannon and Waterloo, by James Cook, engineer, Glasgow; and for the Robert Bruce, 
Ivanhoe, Superb, Majestic, and City of Glasgow, by David Napier, engineer, Glasgow. 

3.— What is their respective tonnage, and what the respective power of their engines ? 

Lady of the Shannon, ninety tons ; Robert Bruce, one hundred and fifty-five tons ; Waterloo, 
two hundred and ten tons; Ivanhoe, one hundred and fifty-eight tons; Superb, two hundred 
and forty -six tons; Majestic, three hundred and fifty tons ; City of Glasgow, three hundred 
tons ;— first, one twenty horsepower engine ; second, two thirties ; third, two thirties ; fourth, 
two thirties; fifth, two thirty-sixes; sixth, two fifties; seventh, two fifties. 

4»7- 3 H 4.— Huve 
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4. — Have any of these vessols performed winter voyages at sea? 

The Robert Brace, Superb, Majestic and City of Glasgow, are packets between this port 
and Liverpool, calling at Port Patrick and Douglas, Isle of Man, and ply from the end of 
March till the middle of November, often in very bad weather; passage from twenty-one to 
twenty-eight hours. The Ivanhoe was a Holyhead packet, plying during tlie same period ; 
the average of passage about seven hours and a half. 

5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a 
sea exposed to strong tides ana heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, would 
be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, one 
from each port throughout the whole year ; except on days when a strong cutter of 
one hundred tons would be obliged to put three reefs in her mainsail ? 

I am of opinion, that four well-constructed steam vessels would be necessary, similar to 
the Superb or Ivanhoe; and that vessels of the same description, would effect their passage, 
when a strong cutter of one hundred tons would be obliged to put three reefs in her 
mainsail. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, in your opinion is the best for sea navigation i 

A three masted schooner from one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred tons, with 
a double steam engine of fifty horse power each, of the form and construction of the above- 
mentioned steam vessels. 

7. — What descriptiob of engine, as to power, materials and general form and arrange- 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion are the best ? 

The steam engine on the most approved principle of Mr. Watt, of a power equal to the 
size, tonnage and description of the vessel intended, from twenty to fifty horse power, which 
is the largest and strongest we have yet used on the Clyde. Our boilers are chiefly in two 
equal parts of iron plates, with one furnace door to each. The Superb's boiler is of copper 
plates, and answers very well, and in my opinion will last much longer than iron, and when 
unserviceable, will sell for more than half its first cost. The Majestic s boiler is all in one, has 
two furnace doors, and weighs about twenty-one tons. This boiler produces plenty of steam 
to make the engine give from twenty-four to twenty-«igbt strokes per minute, when the 
firemen attend properly to their duty, by which the vessel is impelled generally about ten 
miles and upwards per boor ; one objection to this boiler, is its very great weight, and 
trouble of removal out of the vessel when it wants repair or replacing. All the materials 
must be of the very best description, and as much malleable iron used as possible for main 
shafts, Sec. The wheels or paddles the same as are used on the Clyde, which I have never yet 
known break or give way. 

8. — -Id what parts do engines most frequently get out of order or break ? 

I cannot say what part df the engine most frequently gets out of order or breaks; I have 
heard of the main shaft breaking frequently, and the plumber bolts, forcing pump, rods, fcc. 
when made of cast iron. 

p. — Can you suggest any improvement in the present plan of building steam vessels, and 
constructing their engines, boilers and paddles ? 
I have continued to make the fore-body of my vessels very fine, with a good entry, which I 
have always found made the vessel sail taster and easier impelled. I have seen lately some 
boilers at Liverpool of Mr. Faweet's, in three parts, with more furnace doors, which I con- 
ceive to be an improvement ; they have not yet been in use, but very soon will, which will 
prove them. I have likewise seen Mr. Faweet's engines, which appear to be of the very best 
materials, construction and workmanship, and more malleable iron used about them thau any 
engines I have had an opportunity of examining. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be able 
to beat to windward in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power? 
The best plan that I have yet seen for the rigg, is a three masted schooner, which is very snug 
in going against the wind; and in case of any accident happening to the engine, the three 
schooner's sails can be used, which will enable the vessel to beat to windward, by taking out 
three of the floats or paddles from each of the wheels, and turning round the wheels, so that 
the three spaces from which the floats were taken, will be on the lower side of the wheels ; 
there will be no impediment to the vessel's sailing, aud no back water caused by the wheels, 
when those boards are taken away, which may be done with great ease in about twenty 
minutes. 

11 — In a gale of wind with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of managing a steam 
vessel ? 

In a strong gale of wind with a heavy sea, the best and safest mode of managing a steam 
vessel is, to Iteep her head to the sea, with just sufficient steam to make her go about half a 
knot per hour. 

Greenock, 26th April 182a. Jolm Scott. 
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(14.)— ANSWERS from Mr. W. 

King and Queen Dock, Rotherbithe, 
Honourable Sir, April 35th, 1822. 

I receitbd your favour of 9ist March, and in reply to the several queries contained 
I beg leave to submit the following r~ 



Query 1. — With what steam vessels are you acquainted, whether used in rivers or 
in tbe open sea ? 

Anmcr.—l am acquainted with many steam vessels, both for rivers and the open : 
2 — By whom were they built, and who made their engines i 







Whs lude their ItegbM. 


Sons of Commerce 


Wm. Evans - 




Boulton & Watt. 


Victory - 


Plans of Wm. Evans 




J. Dickson. 


London - 


Plans of Wm. Evans 




Butterly Company. 
Boulton & Watt. 


Favorite - - - - 


Wm. Evans 




Diana - - - - 


Wm. Evans 




Boulton & Watt. 


Lightening - 


Wm. Evans - 




Boulton &, Watt. 


Meteor - - - - 


Wm. Evans 




Boulton & Watt. 


Venus - - - - - 


Wm. Evans 




Boulton & Watt. 




Wm. Evans - 




Boulton fc Watt. 


Dasher .... 


Wm. Evans 




Boulton & Watt. 


Royal Sovereign - 


Plans of Wm. Evans 




Butterly Company. 

fMr. Yates, on the plan and 

i construction I would re- 








Wm. Evans - 








t commend. 




Wm. Evans 




Horaley Company. 


New Packet at Chester 


Plans of Wm. Evans 




Butterly Company. 



4. — Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages at seaf 

Hie Lightening (now Royal Sovereign) and the Meteor have been in constant service, 
between Holyhead and Howth, since they were built, twelve months since, except when 
stopped by the breaking of their cast iron shafts, but as wrought iron is now adopted for 
shafts, cross heads, &c. I do not conceive there is any danger of such accidents in future. 
The Arrow and Dasher have likewise been running between Dover and Calais the last 
winter, without any delay of consequence. I am not acquainted with any other steam 
vessel that makes winter voyages at sea. 

5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port* across a 
sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, are 
necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, one 
from each port throughout the year ; except when a strong cutter of a hundred tons 
burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in her mainsail? 

I am of opinion that three steam vessels, of tbe best construction, are necessary to admit 
of two sailing every morning, that is, ooe from each port. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, 8cc. in your opinion, are best for sea navigation i 

I am of opinion that sea-going steam vessels will admit of great improvement in speed, and 
at the same lime be much better adapted for sailing in the event of deranging their engines, 
than the present steam vessels. Impressed with these ideas, I some months since submitted 
my plans of new arrangement of machinery, &c. to the General Post Office, but my plans 
were not adopted ; I should be ready to carry into effect those plans, should your honourable 
Committee sanction my proposals, aud I will engage to propel a steam vessel ooe mile and 
a half and from that to two miles per hour, faster than the present steam packets, and with 
the same power and tonnage respectively. A vessel on the construction I propose would 
have the most decided superiority in going head to wind, a position of all others the most 
important. I am well aware that steam vessels have already done more than was antici- 
pated a few years since, much however remains to be done, although repeated experiments 
for improvements in steam navigation have failed from the miscalculations or inexperience 
of the persons employed. I am not discouraged, but will, if required, submit my plans for 
the sanction of your honourable Committee. In answer to tbe latter part of this query, 
respecting the best manner of fitting the masts and sails, I do not feel myself competent to 
decide, as I am not well acquainted with seamanship. 

7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials and general form and arrange- 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, are best? 

As my improvements, in steam vessels, comprehend a different arrangement of ma- 
chinery to any now in use, I have only to observe, that I prefer wrought iron shafts, cross 
heads and beams, in place of cast iron. 1 should recommend copper boilers in preference 
to iron, particularly for sea-going steam vessels. 

417. 8.— In 
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8, — In what parts-do engines get out of order and break ? 
Shafts, cross heads and beams generally l>reak, they have often been made of cast iron ; 
I consider if they were made of wrought iron, there is not much fear of such accidents in 
future. 

g, — Can you suggest any improvements in the present plan of building steam vessels, 
and constructing their engines, boilers and paddles? 
I can suggest such improvements in building steam vessels, and fixing their machinery, as 
will enable me to accomplish the object stated in answer to queries sixth and seventh. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan so as to enable steam vessels to use sails, so as to be 
able to beat to windward in case her engine should be out of order, at the same 
time offering but little impediment to the steaming power? 

A steam packet on my construction is peculiarly adapted for beating to windward, and at 
the same time offers no impediment to the steaming power. 

11. — In a gale of wind with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of managing a steam 
vessel ? 

This must always depend on the judgment of the commanders of these vessels ; there can 
be no kind of doubt, they act best with the wind a head or right aft, as both the paddle 
wheels are then at work. Should an investigation of my plans take place, I should require 
ten or twelve days to arrange my drawings and calculations, as the plans I submitted to the 
General Post Office were for forty horse power, and a vessel of one hundred tons. The 
vessel I would recommend for a passage of twenty leagues would have eighty horse 
power and otoe hundred and ninety tons (builders tons). 

I am, honourable Sir, 
To the Chairman Your very obedient humble servant, 

of the Holyhead Roads Committee, fVnu Evans. 

House of Commons. 



(15.)- LETTER from Peter Ewart, to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Sir, Manchester, April 20th, 1822. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st March. 

As I have not had many opportunities of personally observing the working of steam 
vessels, I can only give the following general answers to the queries annexed to your 
letter. 

After having examined and compared various authentic accounts of good steam vessels 
which 1 have had opportunities of collecting, I have no doubt that the packets, Meteor and 
Sovereign (but especially the Meteor) of Holyhead, are better calculated than any other 
steam vessels I have beard of, for crossing a &ea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales. 

In answer to the eighth query, " In what parts do engines most frequently get out of 
« order and break ?" I wish to observe, that where accumulation of weight in a steam engine 
is not objected to, all the parts may be made so strong as to be in very little danger of 
breaking. But steam engines overloaded with weight, never work easily or economically; 
and much of their weight being above the waterline of the vessel, her sailing is injured by 
it. By the sudden pitching and .straining of a vessel in strong tides and heavy gales, the 
working parts of a steam engine are sometimes forced out of their proper places, add 
violent counteractions are produced, the effects of which can only be prevented by adopting 
such modifications of the strength and combination of tbe parts, as the service for which the 
vessel is destined may require. 1 understand the Meteor and Sovereigu have been employed, 
during the last winter, in a service which must have subjected the vessels and the engines to 
trials of tbe severest kind, and the perfections and imperfections of the whole and of the 
separate parts, must have been better ascertained then than they could have been in any other 
way. It is only by such experiments that the requisite information for perfecting the 
whole apparatus is to be obtained, and much depends on the judgment and skill of engi- 
neers, in availing themselves of such information. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
To the Chairman Your most obedient servant, 

of tbe Holyhead Roads Committee. Peter Erturt. 



(16.) — ANSWERS of Sir Robert Seppingt. 

Query 1.— WITH what steam vessels are you acquainted, whether used in rivers or in 
the open sea ? 

2. — By whom were they built, and by whom were the engines made? 
Answers 1. & 2. — The only steam vessels that I am acquainted with are the Sovereign and 
Meteor, built by Mr. Evans of Rotherhithe, who produced the drawings of their form. Their 
works were carried on under the particular direction of Mr. Lang, the assistant surveyor, 
on the system of ship-building recommended by me, and generally practised in His 
Majesty's navy. The engines were made by Messrs. Boulton & Wau. 

3.— What 
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3. — What is their respective tonnage, and what the respective power of their engines? 
The Sovereign is about two hundred and ten tone, and the engines of eighty horse power. 

The Meteor about one hundred and ninety tons, and the engines of sixty horse power. 

4. — Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea i 
I understand they have. 

5. — Supposing the lenglh of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a 
sea exposed to sirong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, 
would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, 
one from each port throughout the whole year; except on days when a strong cutter 
of one hundred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in her mainsail ? 

This question can be more satisfactorily answered by nautical men, acquainted with the 
station, or by persons that have had experience with vessels propelled by the power of 
steam. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, in your opinion, is the best for sea navigation ? 

I should recommend schooner rigged, and that the vessel should not exceed two hundred 
tons. In point of strength, I consider that the principle introduced in the Sovereign and 
Meteor should be generally adopted in all steam vessels, and in fact ail other vessels, but 
particularly those of the packet class, as it gives safety in the event of the loss of the keel, 
and also a proportion of the plank of the bottom, either of which would be the destruction 
of a vessel constructed on the common principle. This I particularly noticed in my letter 
to Sir Henry Parnel), of the 28th of August 1819, wherein I stated the melancholy loss of 
the William and Mary packet in October 1817, which in all probability would not have 
taken place, had she been constructed on the principle introduced in the Sovereign and 
Meteor, as well also in the Model packet built at Woolwich, for the service of the Post 
Office, but since made over to the naval department. And as I consider the mode of filling 
in, or making ships solid below, of great national importance, I request to inclose a paper 
on that subject, addressed by me to the Royal Society, and afterwards published in their 
Transactions. With respect to the shape or form of vessels propelled by steam, I am of 
opinion that the one constructed by Mr. Lang, and now building in His Majesty's yard, 
Deptford, is preferable to either the Sovereign or Meteor. 

7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials and general form and arrange- 
ment, aod what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, are the best ? 

I should recommend the engines of Messrs. Boultoti 8c Watt. 

8. — In what parts do engines most frequently get out of order or break ! 

I am informed the axle and cross heads are the parts that most frequently give way. 



9. — Can you suggest any improvements in the present plan of building steam vessels, 
and constructing their engines, boilers and paddles? 
I am not aware of any particular improvement that can be made in the building of steam 
vessels, beyond those already stated. With respect to the engine, &c. I conceive there 
arc others that can give more satisfactory information, it being more in the line of en- 
gineers employed directly on that particular service. An improvement in the paddles has 
been introduced by Mr. Lang, the assistant surveyor, by which they may be unshipped, 
or reduced in their dip, at pleasure. 

ft. Seppings. 



PAPERS referred to by Sir Robert Seppings in his Answers. 

On a New Principle of constructing Ships in (he Mercantile Navy, by Sir Robert 
Seppings, v. a. s. (from the Philosophical Transactions.) Read before the Royal 
Society, March 91b, 1820. 

SO deeply is this country in particular interested in whatever may tend to give additional 
safety to the number of persons, and the immeuse sums of money employed in commerce, 
that 1 trust I shall stand excused lor again bringing to the notice of the Royal Society, 
the subject of the construction of ships. The description of vessels of which I am now about 
to treat, are those employed in our mercantile service, in the construction of which, the 
imperfections are such as on a close examination will, 1 conceive, leave but little doubt that 
lives and property to an immense amount, must, from time to time, have been sacrificed by 
the present injudicious mode of constructing these ships; and under that impression I have 
presumed to lay this paper before the Society. 

And first, as to the pnuciple on which mercantile ships are at present built, and particu- 
larly as regards the putting together their ribs or frames, and the arrangement of the 



In forming the frames or ribs, half of the timbers only are united so as to constitute any 
part of an arch ; every alternate couple only being connected together : the intermediate 
two timbers (termed fillings) being unconnected with each other, and merely resting upon the 
outer planking, instead ot giving support to it. Now, it must be very evident that ships so 
constructed, can by no means possess equal strength with those that have the whole of their 
limbers formed into frames or arches. 

4»7. 3 I Tliia 
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This loose practice is, I believe, peculiar to the English merchant ship-builder ; and indeed 
was pursued till very lately even in his Majesty's navy, while the preferable system of con- 
necting the ribs was common to other maritime powers. 

The principle of uniting the frames, lately introduced in the construction of English 
ships of war, might, no doubt, be also introduced into the mercantile navy; which would 
give to the ships in that employ additional strength and increased durability, without adding 
to the exp* uae of building. 

But the present mode of joining together the several pieces of the same rib, is also highly 
objectionable. It is done by the introduction of a third piece, technically termed a chock 
or wedge piece, (PI. I. Fig. 1, marked A.) of which pieces the number amounts to upwards 
of 450 in a 74 gun ship, and not less than that number in an Indiaman of t,200 tons : (to 
which class of ships the drawings in this statement have reference.) Of these chocks not 
one in a hundred is ever replaced in the general repair of a ship ; for they are not only 
found defective, but very generally to have communicated their own decay to the timbers 
to which they are attached. Besides this, the gram of the rib-pieces being much cut, to 
give them the curvature required, has a considerable share in weakening the general fabric. 
That they occasion a great consumption of materials, is obvious, as the ends of the two rib- 
pieces must first be cut away, and then be replaced by the chock. 

This mode of putting together the frame, is also peculiar to the English ship-builder ; 
and 1 find, from an old work in my possession, dedicated to George the first, that the prac- 
tice was introduced in the construction of English ships about the year 1714; and having 
heard that to unfriendly to it was the builder (Mr. Nash) of the Royal William, that he 
refused to adopt it ; and being desirous of ascertaining the fact, when that ship was taken to 
pieces at Portsmouth, in 1813, i found that she was built without the wedge pieces or 
choeks, to which, in a certain degree, 1 ascribe her strength and durability ; her ribs being 
by her structure less grain-cut, and for want of chocks, less liable to decay in those parts 
where they are inserted. 

The introduction of chocks was no doubt to procure that curvature which is so necessary 
in the formation of a ship, when crooked or compass timber became scarce ; as may be 
seen by PI. I. Fig. 1. which describes die shape of a piece of timber in the converted form; 
arid by which it will also be seen, that the introduction of the chocks assists in obtaining 
the required curve. But this curve may equally be obtained by a different combination of 
materials, and at a considerable less consumption of useful timber. 

The frames of a mercantile ship (on the pr sent mode of building) before they are placed 
and united to each other, may be seen in PI. I. Fig. 3. with their chocks or wedge-piece*. 
To the evils already stated of the present practice, may be added that of imperfect work- 
manship, so that the surfaces of the chocks are seldom in contact with those of the timbers 5 
and the ends of both are frequently reduced so thin, as to split by the fasteuings tbat are 
necessary to secure the planks to the ribs ; and thus the ship, in the event of grounding, 
or even in the act of rolling, derives little support from timbers united only, in fact, by two 
narrow edges. 

Another great defect arising out of the present plan of constructing mercantile ships is, 
that the ends of the lower ribs or timbers, commonly termed the lower futtocks, (PI. 1. 
Fig. 3. B.) are not continued across the keel C. so that no support is given in a transverse 
direction when the ship touches the ground; nor any aid to counteract the constant pressure 
of the mast. This great sacrifice of strength and safety is made for no other purpose than 
that of giving a passage for the water to the pumps. 

The floor timbers, which by this mode of construction are the only timbers that cross the 
keel, are also weakened for the same purpose, as shown at D. PL I. Fig. 3. This mode 
also makes the conveyance of the water very uncertain, for the passage is not unfrequently 
choked ; and the pumps (from its not being praclicable to continue them sufficiently down) 
always leave from six to eight inches of water in the ship ; so that these compartments 
constantly contain a certain quantity of putrid bilge water, offensive and injurious to the 
health of those oil board. 

The deficiency of strength causes also an alarming insecurity in the plauk of the bottom, 
as shown at E. PI. I. Fig. 3. termed the garboard strake ; which, consequently, has no 
other fastening to the general fabric, than its connection with the keel at F. PI. I. Fig. 3. and 
a slight security at G. PI. I. Fig. 3 : hence it is obvious, that in the event of the keel being 
disturbed, the garboard strake, from its being attached to it, must share the same fate as 
the keel, and in that case the loss of the vessel would be inevitable. 

To obviate these serious defects, is the principal object of this paper. 

The principle 1 would recommend is explained in PI. II. Fig. 4 ; by which it will be 
seen, that the component parts of each rib are of shorter lengths and less curvature, and 
consequently less grain-cut ; that they are more firm and solid by the substitution of coaks 
Or dowels, for chocks or wedge-pieces ; and that the mode of connecting the lower timbers 
is better adapted, in the event of a ship grounding, to give support and strength to the 
fabric, as will appear by the line marked H. 

The plan of connecting the ends of the timbers by circular dowels or coaks (as at I.) is 
simply that which has, from time immemorial, been practised to unite the fellies of carriage 
wheels; and we learn from Mr. Wood, that the same method has been observed in joining 
together the separate pieces of the shafts of the stone columns in the ruins of Balbec. " Littie 
" more of this great edifice(says this author) remains, than nine lofty columns supporting their 
" entablature. It is remarkable, tbat the shaft of these columns consists of three pieces 
" most exactly joined together without cement, which is used in no part of the buildings, 
« they being strengthened with iron pins received into a socket. How much this method coo- 

" tnboted 
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" tributed to the strength of the building, is remarkably seen in tbe most entire temple, 
" where a column has talien against the wall of the cell with such violence, as to beat in the 
" stone it fell against, and break part of the shaft, while the joining* of Ike same shaft have 
" not been in the least opened by the shock." 

That the frame of the Thunderer (now Talavera), budt on this principle, is superior in 
point of strength, to a frame constructed on the common system, is fully established by a 
report from tbe officers of His Majesty's Yard at Woolwich to the Navy Board, who directed 
them to compare the strength of the frames so united, with those of die Black Prince, con- 
structed in the usual way with chocks or wedges. 

It may be necessary to observe, that the name of the Thunderer is composed of small 
timber, hitherto considered applicable only for the frames of frigates, i was prompted to 
attempt tbe introduction of the plan on which she is built, from there being a surplus slope 
of small timber in the yard, and from a conviction, that a well combined number of small 
timbers, might be made equal, if not superior, both in strength and economy, to the large, 
overgrown, and frequently grain-cut materials, made use of in constructing the frames of 
large ships ; and the result has shown the correctness of tbe principle ; the adoption of which 
cannot fail to prove of great national advantage, in the application of sloop timber to tbe 
building of frigates, and of frigate timber to ships of the line, whenever larger limber cannot 
be procured. On this principle also, may frigates and small ships of war, or merchant 
vessels, be built of straight fir, without the assistance of oak or elm, which were formerly 
employed to give tbe necessary curvature of tbe sides. As it respects the general safety of 
the ship, it will be seen, by Fig. 5 and 6. PI. II. III. that the timbers uniformly cross tbe 
keel ; that the frame of the ship is filled so as to form one compact body to the height 
marked K ; and that only certain internal strokes of plank, or thick-stuff, as it is termed, 
are introduced, which are those on the joints of the timbers, for tbe purpose of giving 
strength where every alternate timber necessarily joins, as shown at L. (PI. III.) AH the 
rest of the inner planking may be omitted ; and dunnage battens, brought in a perpendi- 
cular direction, upon the timbers between the plank, a9 shown at M, forming regular 
spaces between each, as is usual at present upon the plank ; thereby giving an increase of 
stowage iu proportion to tbe thickness of the plank omitted. Water-courses, as shown by 
dotted lines at N, are to be left in the joints of the timber under the plank, for the purpose 
of conveying the water to the pumps; which, by this plan, will reach below tbe water, 
instead of being some inches above, as is the case with the present mode, before described ; 
consequently, by tbe proposed system, no stagnant water will remain ; and farther, the 
limber passage, or water-course, will be one smooth uniform channel, which can be cleared 
with ease, should it be required, whenever tbe bold is unstowed ; whereas at present it is 
inaccessible in places, and forms compartments for putrid water, without there being any 
means of removing it. 

It is obvious, that a ship on the principle I have here recommended, may sustain the loss 
of certain planks of the bottom, ana also the keel, (which has frequently been found to have 
happened to ships of war on their being taken into dock) and still reach the place of her 
destination ; when the loss of either, would be the destruction of a ship built on the present 
mode. It will be evident also, that a ship constructed as now recommended, possesses 
greater stowage, and more space for leakage, than by the old plan; by the omission of the 
useless inner planking, and by laying the kentlage on dunnage, leaving a space for tbe 
water, which was formerly occupied by the inner lining. This dunnage in the bUge may be 
formed with the iron kentlage, and thereby serve as ballast, for which it is well calculated 
from its situation ; and by its occupying a space heretofore forming part of the fabric of the 
ship, will give an increase of stowage, as before stated. 

The best mode of closing the openings between the timbers, is by filling the interme- 
diate spaces with pieces of wood, about three inches in depth, of such lengths as the inferior 
conversions will supply, abundance of which may be procured from the offal. These fillings 
are to be well caulked, after which the exterior plank is to be brought on. When the 
works are going on within board, similar pieces are to be fitted internally, and afterwards 
taken out for the purpose of filling the spaces between die pieces so fitted, with a mixture 
of Parker's Roman cement and drift saud, in the following proportions, viz. 

Parker's Roman cement - - - two thirds, 

Drift sand one-third, 

previously paying the opening well with coal tar. Where there is sufficient space, a 
brick, or part of one, may be introduced, provided there is room for cement between it and 
the timbers. When filled in to within about two inches of the surface of the frame, die 
pieces of three inches already fitted and taken out, are to be well driven in and caulked, 
and by so doing, no space will be left unoccupied. If considered desirable, these pieces may 
be driven below die surface of the timber, thereby leaving water-courses to convey the 
leakage to the pumps in channels. And prior to launching or undocking of ships, bnilt on 
the principle I have recommended, it has been tbe practice to inject the part filled in with 
mineral tar*, by means of a simple forcing pump, boring holes in the joints of the timbers 
for tbe introduction of the pipe. By following this mediod, the air will be excluded, whieb, 
as experience has shown, tends much to the durability of the fabric ; confirming the asser- 
tions made by doctor Hales on this subject, in his work on Ventilators, published in 1750, 



k* Mrm.— With respect to the injection with coal tar, it is necessary to observe, that, prior to the 
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and also of doctor Henry, in his work on the elements of Chemistry. If what is here 
recommended be attended to, and mercantile ships were built under roofs, as ships of war 
now are, durability would be obtained in addition to safety, from the mode of their 
construction. 

The beams are to be attached to the sides, as shown at O. PI. II. Fig. 5. rendering 
wood knees unnecessary, and requiring only a small number of those of iron. 

Fig. 7. PI. I. marked P, describes the old principle of framing the stern with transoms. 
Q, the new principle, with timbers simitar to the bow, omitting the transoms below the wing 
or upper transom ; and by introducing the new principle on which the floors are made, the 
necessity of using valuable compass, or crooked timber, hitherto required, and with difficulty 
procured for these purposes, is avoided. Uniform support will thus be given, and also an 
increase of room for stowage. 

In large mercantile ships above 500 tons, 1 would recommend that plate-iron be laid 
iliagonally, a6 shown in PI. III. 

The principle now recommended will cause a decrease in the consumption of materials, 
and the difficulty of procuring the necessary curvature will be obviated. It also affords * 
protection from worms externally, and vermin internally. Leaks may be more easily dis- 
covered and. stopped than by the old method; and in point of additional strength, there 
can be no doubt. But were farther proof required, 1 need only state, that the Malabar, 
of 74 guns, built at Bombay, arrived at Portsmouth in October last, loaded to her upper 
deck with timber, and during her passage encountered four heavy gales of wind, without 
showing a symptom of weakness, as will appear by the following extract from the Survey 
made by the officers of Plymouth yard, on that ship, by order of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 

" When we consider the nature of the lading that this ship has brought home, with the 
" temporary security to the beams of all the deck 3, except the orlop, and that on her 
" passage she encountered four very severe gales of wind, it must, we presume, be very 
" gratifying to your Honourable Board to find, that she does not indicate any past symp- 
** tomsof weakness or straining in any part." 

This ship had no other attachment for her beams than the internal hoops and thick 
waterway; the remainder of her security, the iron knees, being omitted, (from the difficulty 
of procuring them in India) until her arrival in this country ; thus supporting her cargo 
without the aid of knees, either of wood or iron. 

The advantages of this plain, but important subject, particularly in point of safety, has 
nduced me to bring it before the Society, in the hope that its utility and importance to this 
great maritime nation, may plead an excuse for the absence of abstract science, to which 
the attention of the Society may, perhaps, be more peculiarly directed. 



(17.) — ANSWERS of Mr. John Gladttone respecting Steam Navigation. 

Sir, Castle Douglas, 4th May 183 2. 

I duly received your circular, containing queries to be answered respecting steam 
navigation. My observations and improvements have been principally directed to so much 
of the 7th and 9th queries, as relate to paddles. 

I am happy, however, in having an opportunity of laying my improvements in that part 
of the machinery, before so intelligent and respectable a body as a Committee of the Home 
of Commons. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most respectful humble servant, 
To Sir Henry Parncll, Bart. John Gladstone. 

In sailing in steam vessels I have carefully ascertained the dimensions of their paddle 
wheels, with their velocity, and the distance the vessel was propelled in proportion to the 
space described by the paddles during each revolution, and found in all cases where 1 have 
had an opportunity of examining, that the vessel did not move more than at the rate of half 
the velocity of the paddles, owing to the following defects : — 

1st. — The surface of the paddles on the common wheel, which comes in contact with' the 
water, is not in proportion to the di mensions of the vessel or the power of the engine, and 
consequently a great deal of power is lost in displacing water. 

' id.— The oblique position of the paddles, both in entering and leaving the water, consumes 
a considerable portion of the power of the engine and strains the vessel. 

After repeated experiments, 1 have found that these imperfections may be obviated, by 
employing a pair of wheels on each side of ihe vessel, and haviug two endless chains acting 
on them, with such a number of paddles fixed on these chains, that the surface applying in 
the water shall not be less than three-fourths of the greatest section of the vessel under 
water, and the curve which the chains are made to assume being such, that the paddles will 
• ntcr and leave the water in a position nearly perpendicular to its surface. 

These chains are so made that they take a fast hold of the wheels that communicate the 
motion, and arc quite flexible in passing over the wheels, while at the same time they will 
not bend sideways. 

In common paddle wheels, the larger their diameter is the paddles apply with the greater 
effect, while on my plan of chain paddles, the superior advantage which they possess is derived 
from the curve and length of the chains between the wheels, (which, besides obviating the 

ob!iq«e 
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oblique actioD oa the water of the paddles on the common wheels, will also, in a rough sea, 
when these paddles are alternately immerged too deep in the water and raised altogether oat 
of it), as it can never happen but most of the paddles on the curve of the chain will act on 
the water, and in most cases the whole of the external apparatus may be so placed oo 
the sides of the vessel that the deck may project over it and cover it in. 

Having ascertained what is stated above by a number of accurate experiments, and lately 
repeated them at Liverpool, in the presence of a number of witnesses, ot which the following 
is the result. 

In applying the common paddle wheel to the boat the effect was, that while each paddle 
moved through a space of 743 yards, the boat was propelled only 450 yards, leaving a 
difference of 293 yards between the spaces passed over. 



1 then applied the same wheels to the same boat, with the chain paddles of my 
invention, and they'were found to propel the boat 706 yards in the same time, and while 
they passed through the same space of 743 yards (with one-fourth less power applied), 
.making a difference of 37 yards only, or about one-twentieth of the space that would bave 
been passed over, supposing the boat to have been a coach with teethed wheels, and the water 
a rack or teethed railway. 

The result therefore is, thai the velocity of the vessel with chain paddles is to that of one 
with the common paddle wheels, as 706 is to 430, or rather more than as three is to two ; but if 
equal power had been applied in both cases, the result I am satisfied would have been as 
nine is to five. 

I refer to a boat lying in Wilson & Gladstone's ship-yard, head of Queen's Dock, Liverpool, 
on which the above experiments were made, and on which they may be repeated, the boat 
being fitted up for that purpose. 

The wheels, chains and paddles are complete as to form, materials and proportion ; but the 
boat is a good deal too short and broad, which however hurts the appearance rather than the 
accuracy of the experiments. j q 



(18.)— ANSWERS of John Wood if Co. respecting Steam Navigation, enclosing a List of 
.... Steam Vessels built by them at Port Glasgow. 

Sir, Port Glasgow, 1st May i8a«. 

WE received your letter of the a 1st nit. and subjoin what occurs to us in answer to 
the various queries contained therein. 

Query 1 .—With what steam vessels are you acquainted, whether used in riven or 
the open sea ? 

2. — By whom were they built, and by whom were the engines made? 

3. — What is their tonnage, and what the respective power of their engines? 

Answers to Q. 1, 2, 3. — The vessels with which we have had an opportunity of being par- 
ticularly acquainted are those which we have built, and with these our acquaintance for the 
most part applies to forming and building the vessels. — We inclose a list of them. 

4. — Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea i 

Of the vessels above mentioned, the Thane of Fife, and the Edinburgh Castle upon 
the Frith of Forth, are the only two which bave been kept constantly going to sea in an 
exposed situation during the winter ; they have done their work well. 

Besides these, we know that the Rob Roy, for several winters, and the Eclipse during the 
last winter, have been making passages constantly between Belfast and Glasgow, in the most 
severe weather, and have proved more fit to keep the sea than sailing vessels. 

5. — Supposing the length of the voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across 
a sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, 
would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, 
one from each port throughout the whole year; except on days when a strong cutter 
of one hundred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in her mainsail? 

We consider four vessels the proper number; and we think that steam vessels may be 
made to perform the passage every day of the year without exception. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, in your opinion is the best for sea navigation? 

We consider the largest vessels the best for sea navigation. For such a station as described 
in Q. 5, we would consider the size should be two hundred and fifty tons, two engines of forty 
horse power each ; the vessels formed with a fine entrance aid run ; sharp raking bow, both 
below and above; a broad transom, not too high placed; a good rise in the floor, limited by 
the draught of water, and the occasion of taking the ground; strong built amidships below, 
fight built above, and foreward and aft; riggetf with light gaff sails, with a large square-sail 
forward. 

We would remark in favour of light masts and sails, besides these being the most suitable 
for a steam vessel, which depends only in part upon her sails, and has often to go bead to 
wind,, that during a gale of wind is the time (if ever) in which the safety of the vessel is to 
depend on the saMs, if the vessel should be left to these alone, and that for any vessel what- 
ever in this situation such a rigg is what would be considered the most desirable, these 
being as it were reefed sails without the disadvantage of heavy spars or rigging aloft. 

417. 3 K 7.— What 
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7. — .What description of engine, as to power, materials, and general form and arrange^ 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles in your opinion are the best i 

We consider a powerful proportion of engine is necessary for vessels employed as 
described in Q. 5, as they must often have to force a pas&age against the wind when blowing 
very hard, and these, as for any other description of work, 10 be the best and most perfectly 
farmed engines. 

The most usual connecting machinery for applying the power of the engines to turn the 
paddle shafts, is side working beams, connecting rods and cranks, with or without connect* 
log wheels. In some vessels the side working beams have been left out. It seems to as 
la matter of indifference, whether the working beams are used or not; but provided the 
proper corresponding length of stroke of piston and diameter of paddle wheel can be had, 
ft seems very desirable to avoid connecting wheels, as being liable to be broken by the stroke 
•of the sea. All the connecting machinery should certainly be very strong, we venture to 
say twice the strength for ordinary work on shore; wrought iron, although inferior to cast 
iron in stiffnas, is less apt to break from a jerk, and we think should be used wherever it is 
suitable. 

8. ™ In what parts do engines most frequently get out of order or break i 

Paddle shafts, connecting wheels, beams and cross-beads, are liable to be broken by 
the jerk of the sea, and should be very strootr. 

Large floats, while they give the best application of the power of the engines, expose the 
intermediate machinery to u much more severe trial than small floats, and consequently 
require the working parts particularly strong. 

9. — Can you suggest any improvements on the present plan of building steam vessels, 
and constructing their engines, boilers and paddles? 

As to the form, &.c. of the vessels, we think that improvements might still be obtained 
from a set of good experiments to measure accurately the degree of advantage which one 
form,- Sec. possesses over another ; but we think the principles now generally followed on 
the coast of St. George's Channel nearly the best. 

It 



LIST of Steam Veasels built by John Wood & Co. Port Glasgow 



Comet 

' Elizabeth 
Clyde 



Caledo 
Argyle 



Neptune 
Wallace 

• ■ 

Albion 



Tug 

Defiance - 
Marquis of Bute 

Robert Burns - 
Port Glasgow - 
Talbot - 



•Length .loft. 
I over 
Stem & Port. 



Ft. In. 
43 6 



58 9 

76 o 

72 o 

95 6 

79 o 

78 o 

80 o 

82 o 



3 

92 



Bmidth. 



Ft. In. 
11 6 



12 O 

14 o 

15 o 

»5 © 

»5 « 

16 o 

«5 « 




Tut. 
25 



40 

69 
74 

102 
89 

88 
95 



95 
5» 

59 



17 o 
14 o 

14 o 

M « 

14 o ; 70 

17 »* ! »39« 



9 
M 
16 



34 

42 
22 

20 



14 



»4 

34 
16 
60 



Mr. Bell 



Mr.' 

Mr. Robertson 
Mr. Cook - 

Messrs. Boultou & Watt 
Greeohead & Co- - 



Mr. M'Arthur 



Mr. Cook - 



Mr. M'Arthur 
Mr. Robertson 

- Ditto 

Mr. Napier - 
Mr. Murdoch 
Mr. Napier - 
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It seems extremely desirable to have the machinery so constructed that the speed of the 
paddles might in all situations be proportioned to that of the vessel, as that varies very 
much. A steam vessel which in a strong breeze of wind would go eleven miles an honr before 
die wind, if going against the wind and heavy head sea, or with heavy vessels in tow, would 
possibly not be able to go more than three miles per hour; in such case*, which are con- 
stantly occurring, there is on the present plan 8 very great loss of work from the engine 
being overpowered and brought down to even less tlian half speed, which we consider losing 
more than half work of the engines, as the vacuum is then very imperfect. 

The most obvious plan to obtain this is, to have different sets of connecting wheels with the 
proportionate number of teeth varied, to be thrown off and on at pleasure, as in a crane. 
This plan is certainly liable to objection. 

We will only say 'farther on this head that the power of so varying the speed of the pad- 
dles appears to us decidedly to be very desirable ; Engineers are best able to give the best 
method. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be 
able to beat to windward in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power? 

To throw the paddle wheels loose, and allow them to turn round, is the only good 
method which occurs to us. 

11. — In a gale of wind with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of 
vessel I 

Keep either the one end or.other as nearly as possible to the wind. . 

We are, Sir, your very obedient servants, 

J. If C.Wood. 



LIST of Steam Vessel* built by John Wood & Co. Port Glasgow. 




November 20 

1813 : 
February 6 - 

September 14 

1815: 
April 27 - - 

July 10 - - 



1816: 
February 2 - 

February 3 - 



/Keel laid, Feb. 4.I 
\LaunchedMar.i5j 



1817: 
May it - 
Mar. 22 - 

1818: 
April 15 - 

1819: 
January — 
April 20 - 



Clyde - 

Now on the Mersey. 
Glasgow and Greenock 
Largs and Glasgow - 



Glasgow and Inverary 

Glasgow and Inverary 
Newhaveo and Kinghorn 

Largs and Glasgow - 



Frith of Forth. 

Glasgow and Lochgilphead. 

Glasgow and Gourock. 

Glasgow and Helensburgh. 

- - Ditto. 

Formerly . Holyhead and 
Dublin. 



- - - The first steam boat put to ate in 
Great Britain, laid down the same year 



- - - Lately rebuilt, sharper and deeper.. 

■ 

Built originally widi a fair mode- 
rately sharp body. Had afterwards a new' 
sharp bow lengthened five feet; sailing 
improved. 

Built at first with a square sailing 

barge bottom; her bottom twice altered,, 
first time to a round Dutch form,afterwarda 
sharpened; sailing improved both times. 

- - - Neptune's bottom rebuilt, sharp- 
ened ; sailing improved. 

- - - Built at first with a sailing barge 
bottom, square ; afterwards rebuilt with 
a round bottom ; sailing improved. 

• - - Built originally with a fair mode- 
rately sharp body ; entrance similar to a 
merchant vessel intended for sailing well; 
afterwards the bottom was entirely re- 
built of a sharper form ; engine the same ; 
•ailing decidedly improved. 



(continual) 
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aw 
Stem & Pact. 




m • Ship. 


| 


1 




Inverary Castle 


• 


95 6 


Fl, la. 

16 0 




40 


Mr. M'Arthur - 




Caledonia 
Edinburgh Castle 
Thane of Fife - 
Highlander 
James Wa« - 


- 

- 


85 0 

90 0 

91 6 
65 0 

146 0 


14 0 

18 10 

18 8 
25 8 


K4 
148 
148 

67 

448 u 


3° 
40 
40 
18 
100 


Vf r \^AT\ior — 

Mr. Cook - 
- Ditto 

Greenhead 81 Co. - 
Messrs. Boulton 8t Watt 








93 6* 


17 0 


126 


32 


Mr.'Girdwood 





Vessels not built by J. Wood St Co. but 



■ 




»4 


7° 


12 


Messrs. Bouli 


on & Watt 




Oscar - - about 


7« 


14 


7° 


13 




•B - 




Britannia - - - 


84 


16 0 


100 


40 


Mr. Cook - 







(19.)— EXTRACTS from the Answers of Messrs. Hurry if Co. respecting 

Steam Navigation. 

Sir, Liverpool, 2d May 1822. 

IN reply to the inquiries conveyed in yoar letter of the 21st ult. we beg leave to state as 
follows; vis. 

Atuwr 4. — The Greenock and Irish boats have been oat in very heavy gales of wind, bat 
have generally been laid up from November to March. 

5. — We should consider four boats absolutely necessary to secure the certainty of a daily 
communication, which would leave a spare boat at each port. 

6. — We are of opinion that a boat of two hundred tons, with a fine bottom, not too 
heavy in her frame, and schooner rigged, best for sea navigation. 

7. — We are of opinion that two engines amounting to ninety horse power are the best 
suited to the vessel before mentioned. 

q. — Messrs. Fawcett and Littledale's various improvements upon the steam engine render 
them very perfect, and we are not aware how any improvement could be made, unless the 
paddles could be made to feather, so as to prevent the obstacle opposed by them to the water 
when the vessel is using her sails only, or when at anchor in a strong tide; or if the paddles 
could be thrown out of gear, so as to allow them to run round, which would considerably 
reduce the obstruction, and which we think a clever engineer might effect. 

10. — If the suggestion in reply to No. 9, could be effected, a sharp vessel would, endcr 
her schooner sails, turn to windward if at any time her steam was out of order. 

We remain, Sir, your most obedient servants, 

Wm. Hurry Sf Co. 



(30.)-ANSWERS of Mr. J. Cook respecting Steam Navigation. 

Glasgow, 30th April 1822. 
Query 1.— WITH what steam vessels are you acquainted; whether used in rivers, or 
in the open sea ? . . 

Answer. — The Lady of the Lake, built in 1814, during 1815 plied on the Frith of Forth, 
betwixt Leith and Stirling ; crossed the North Sea to Hamburgh in 18 16, plied in 1817 and 
1818 on the Elbe, betwixt Hamburgh and Cuxhaven ; recrossed the North Sea from 
Cuxhaven to Leith in the fall of the year 1818 ; has plied ever since on the Frith of Forth, 
betwixt Leith and Stirling, summer and winter, except for a short time every season, neces- 
sary for repairs, cleansing and painting. She commenced plying last season on the 12th of 
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1820 - - 
1891 : 
February - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
June - - 
1822 : 
March 



Glasgow ami Inverary. 

Glasgow and Helen-? burgh. 

Newhaven and Kingborn. 

Fort William and Glasgow 
London and Edinburgh. 

Glasgow and Largs. 



altered by them to improve their speed. 
1818: 



May 



1819 - 



1820 



Glasgow and Helensburgh 



Glasgow and Gourock 



Glasgow and Campbeltown 



- - - Entirely rebuilt frum a square form, 
being our first experiment of tbat sort ; 
was very much improved in speed. 

Was lengthened six feet forward 

and eight feet abaft, with a fine entrance 
and run ; went much easier through the 
water. 

- - - Was altered and sharpened in bow 
and run ; bow lengthened at same I ' 
was much improved in speed. 



March 1821, and was laid up this season for repairs on the 17th of February last, making 
a voyage to and from Leilh and Stirling, a distance of ninety-eight miles, every lawful day 
during the above period of eleven months and five days. She missed only one voyage, to 
and from, during that time, occasioned by some accident, or by stress of weather. 

The Sir William Wallace, the Edinburgh Castle, and the Thane of Fife, belonging to the 
trustees on the Newhaven and Fife ferries, ply summer and winter on the above femes, say 
from Newhaven to Dysart, Kirkaldy, Kingdom, and Bruntisland, and vice versd, under very 
unfavourable circumstances, having generally u cross wind with a rolling short sea, and 
sometimes very tempestuous. Notwithstanding all the heavy gales that have been this last 
winter and spring, there was only one day that some one or other of these vessels did not 
cross and recross. 

The Britannia plies betwixt Glasgow and Campbeltown summer and winter. 
The Eclipse plies betwixt Glasgow and Belfast summer and winter. There are a great 
number more that ply on the rivers and Friths of Clyde and Forth, summer and winter. 

2. — By whom were they built ; and by whom were the engines made ? 

The Lady of the Lake was built by Mr. Gray, ship-builder, Kincardine ; the engine made 
bv James Cook, engineer, Glasgow. 

" The Sir William Wallace, built by Messrs. John Wood & Co. ship-builders, Port 
Glasgow ; the engine made by Mr. Duncan M c Arthur, Glasgow. 

The Edinburgh Castle, and the Thane of Fife, built by Messrs. John Wood & Co. Port 
Glasgow ; the steam engines made by James Cook, Glasgow. 

The Britannia, built by Messrs. Woods, as above, and the steam engines made by James 
Cook, as above. 

The Eclipse, built by Mr. Steel, ship-builder, Greenock; steam engines made by Mr. 
David Napier, Glasgow. 

3. — What is their respective tonnage, and what the respective power of their engines i 
The Lady of the Lake, seventy-six tons ; engine, twenty horses power. 

The Sir William Wallace, ninety tons ; steam engine, tbirty-two horses power. 
The Edinburgh Castle, one hundred and forty-five tons ; two engines of twenty horses 
]>ower each. 

The Thane of Fife, one hundred and forty-eight tons ; two engines of twenty 
power each. 

The Britannia, one hundred tons ; two engines of sixteen horses power each. 
The Eclipse, I believe, one hundred and sixteen tons; two engines of thirty 
power each. 

4. — Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea? 
This is taken notice of, in answer to query 1. 

5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a 
sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, 
would be necessary 10 be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, 
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one from each port throughout the whole year ; except on days when a strong 
cutter of one hundred tons burthen would he obliged to put three reefs in her 



mainsail • 

Four; perhaps three might do, but four is more advisable when certainty is required, 
particularly in winter. 



6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of buildiug, 
sails, in your opinion, is the best for sea navigation ? 

From one hundred and sixty to one hundred and eighty tons, built with a scantling for a 
sailing vessel of twice that tonnage ; eighteen to nineteen feet beam ; to draw from eight 
to eight and a half feet water ; clean run aft ; very full forward at the waterline and upwards ; 
as little height above the water as circumstances will allow ; no more masts and sails than 
sufficient to give the vessel steerage way, with a light breeze, 1 consider as best for such a 
passage, as above referred to. 

7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials, and general form and arrange* 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, are the best i 

Two condensing steam engines, from thirty-six to forty horses power each ; all the shafts 
and spindles of best malleable iron ; the air-pump, buckets, rods, and valves, to be of copper 
and brass, as well as all the other small parts subject to be acted on by the water ; each 
engine to have two side or walking beams, placed as low in the vessel as possible ; three 
plate-iron boilers, with two furnaces in each ; the paddle-shafts, arras, and rings, to be of 
the best malleable iron, with timber floats or impellers ; the paddles not less than sixteen 
feet in diameter, and to be immersed from three feet one-third to three feet two-thirds in 



8. — In what parts do the engines most frequently get out of order, or break i 
All the brasses and bushes, and those small parts that are subject to the action of the salt 
water ; the flues of the boilers ; and the floats of the paddles. 

9 — Can you suggest any improvements in the present plan of building steam vessels 
and constructing their engines, boilers, and paddles ? 
The answer to query 7, embraces what 1 have to say on this head. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be 
able to beat to windward, in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power ? 
Disengaging the paddles from the engines, and other machinery, and having very low 
masts, with fore and aft sails, will produce the effect wanted. 



1 1 . — In a gale of wind, with a heavy sea, what is the best mode of managing a 1 
vessel ? 

In ray opinion, no general rule of management can be laid down. The commander must 
act at all tiroes according to circumstances ; but in a very heavy gale and tempestuous sea, 
where safety alone is the object, to steer right in the wind's eye is the besi, that is, suppos- 
ing that the engines are able to give the vessel a little head-way against the wind and sea, 
which ought to be the case. 

James Cook. 



(21.)— ANSWERS of Thomas Stewart Traill, Esq. respecting Steam Navigation. 

Sir, 

THE following remarks are intended as answers to the questions which you did me the 
honor to address to roe through your printed letter, as far us they can be answered by 
who is neither a seaman, nor a professed engineer : 



Query 1.— With what steam vessels are yon acquainted, whether used in rivers, or 
in the open sea ? 
I n*mer. — I have sailed in the following steam vessels : 

3 which ply between Liverpool and Birkenhead^ 



All in the 
river Mersey. 



i- - -- -- -- - - - Iran more 

3------ - — - - Eastliam 

1------ - — - - Kunroru 

» ~ - - Bagillt, in Flintshire. 
1 ------ - — - ■ Portpatrick. 

1 which went from Liverpool to Anglesey. 

I - - - from llowtii Harbour to Holyhead. 

1 1 

I huve made innumerable trips in the -team vessels on the Mersey, ami have inspected the 
machinery of several vessels, not included in the above lisr ; as those which ply between 
Liverpool and Glasgow, and from the former place to Dubliu. 

* 3. — By 
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». — By whom were they built, and by whom were the engines made? 
The steam vessels on the Mersey were almost all built in Liverpool ; some of the best by 
Mr. Mottershead, and one by Dawson and Pearson- The engines made in Liverpool are 
all either the work of Fawcett and Littledale, or of J. Dove and Co. The three Scotch 
vessels with which I am best acquainted (the Robert Bruce, the Superb, the Majestic) 
were built by Mr. John Scott and Sons, of Greenock, who have built many on the Clyde 
also, and some of the Irish boats : the engines of these have been made in Glasgow, as 
I am informed. These three vessels were by far the largest which entered our river, until 
lately, when two fine steam packets have been launched tiere, of a size between the middle 
and largest of the Greenock vessels already mentioned. One of these (the St. Patrick) was 
built by Mottershead ; the other (the St. George) by Dawson and Pearson ; the engines 
by Fawcett and Littledale : they are intended to run between Liverpool, Dublin, Water- 
ford, and Milford Haven. The Cambria, a fine vessel, which goes to Bagillt, in Wales, was 
built by Mottershead ; engines, by Fawcett and Littledale. 

3. — What is their respective tonnage, and what the respective power of their engines ? 

1. The steam vessels on the Mersey are all small, varying from about fifty tons to sixty 
tons register; their engines are estimated from sixteen to twenty horse power: one is said 
to have a twenty-two horse power engine, but I think it overrated. None of them have 
more than one engine. 

2. The Robert Bruce, now burnt, was one hundred aud ninety tons register ; had two 
engines of thirty horse power each ; consumed about half a ton of coals per hour ; average 
speed, in smooth water, from seven to eight miles per hour; crew twelve, including 
engineers. 

3. The Superb, two hundred and forty-one tons register ; two thirty-five horse power 
engines; consumes three-fourths of a ton of coals per hour; speed nine miles per hour; 
crew fourteen, with engineers. 

4. Majestic, three hundred and fifty tons register ; two engines of fifty horse power each; 
consumes one ton of coals per hour; speed from ten to ten and a half miles per hour. This 
vessel has repeatedly made the passage from Greenock to Liverpool in twenty-two hours, 
a distance of two hundred and forty miles. I think that the Scotch engines are all higher 
rated, in comparison to Watt's method, than they should be. 

5. Cambria, 86££ tons register; two engines of about twenty-five horse power each; 
cylinder thirty inches; stroke of engine thirty inches- This boat is well built, and is 
an excellent sea boat : her length ninety-one feet two inches, breadth seventeen feet 
six inches, depth eight feet four inches. Built by Mottershead ; engines by Fawcett and 
Littledale. 

6. St. Patrick, two hundred and ninety-eight tons, builders measure, which will probably 
be no more than two hundred register tonnage; length one hundred and thirty feet, breadth 
twenty-two feet one inch, depth thirteen feet eight inches ; two engines of forty-two inch 
cylinder, estimated at fifty horse power each; stroke of the engine torty-two inches. Built 
by Mottershead; engines by Fawcett. 

7. St. George, similar in tonnage and power. Built by Dawson and Pearson ; engines 
by Fawcett and Littledale. Builders measure three hundred and twelve tons ; not yet 
registered. 

8. Doke of Lancaster, tonnage ninety-four tons register ; length one hundred and three 
feet, breadth seventeen feet, depth nine feet six inches; engines same as those of the 
Cambria. This vessel is very crank, owing to her deficient breaddt to her other proportions; 
she heels over much in a stiff breeze, even when her sails are not up. Engines by Fawcett 
and Littledale. 

9. Albion, 103 register tons; length one hundred and three feet six inches, breadth 
eighteen feet one inch, depth nine feet six inches. Engines have thirty-two inch cylinders ; 
stroke thirty-three inches. 

10. Prince Llewellyn, builders measurement one hundred and seventy-one tons ; not yel 
registered. Engines have thirty-four inch cylinders ; will be soon ready for sea. 

4. — Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages? 

The vessels 00 the Mersey have plied all winter. The steam packets which ply between 
Liverpool and Greenock, and Ireland, have often encountered very severe weather in spring 
and autumn; but have not run daring winter, chiefly because at that season they cannot 
defray their expenses. 1 was exposed to a violent storm ru the Robert Bruce, about three 
years ago, and was surprised at the ease with which she wrought in a very heavy sea, and 
the much less motion she had than a sailing vessel would have in similar circumstances. 
Contrary to my expectation her decks were not inundated, we could walk tolerably on 
them, and even books in open shelves in the cabin were not displaced ; circumstances which 
also astonished Captain Scoresby, jun. who accompanied me. In the worst of the gale we 
made near half a mile per hour against a heavy head-sea and a violent gale at west, in 
approaching the Isle of Man from Liverpool. 

The Cambria has plied all the winter betweeu Liverpool and Bagillt, in Flintshire : she 
•ailed in some heavy gales, and was very seldom prevented from going by the worst 
weather, in a season remarkable for storms. I encountered another gale in this vessel last 
winter, aud we gained port when no sailing vessel could have attempted to face it. 

5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a 
sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales; in your opinion, how many vessels 
would be necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, 
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one from each norf throughout the whole year; except on day* when a strong cutter 
of one hundred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in her nmiisail? 
This questrorr I cannot presume to answer; it requires nautical skill and local knowledge 

beyond my opportunities. 

6. — What descriptioa of vessel, at to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
rails, in jour opinion, is best for sea navigation ? 

The opinion* of a landsman on such matters, is perhaps of little importance; but if I were 
permitted to speak from my limited experience, I should think, that for communication 
between Holyhead and Ireland, a vessel of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty tons 
register would be most suitable both for mails and passengers. A vessel that size contends 
more advantageously with a head sea than a shorter vessel. This size will permit the use 
of powerful engines, and it will not be inconvenient in leaving and coming into port. The 
St. Patrick seems to me a beautiful model for a steam vessel; and the utility of having 
given her powerful engines, has been proved by her superior sailing. She lately came from 
Dublin to Liverpool in thirteen hours and a half against a stiff* breeze of east wind ; which 
i» as much as the fastest sailing packet could have done, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances of winds and weather. A steam boat need not draw much water ; indeed, great 
depth must be prejudicial to her running; she should have straight waterways, and should 
have considerable breadth ; because, if she is crank, or has nut stability, every motion of 
the passengers on deck will impede ber way, by causing her to keel much ; in which case, 
one of her paddles will be too deeply buried in the water, while the other is too far raised 
out of it; and much power will be thus lost. 

Short masts seem all that a steam vessel requires, for she can seldom crowd sail with 
advantage, unless the wind be light; for if pressed down with sails, her paddles become 
comparatively less powerful; but some sail is necessary, in case of accidents to ber 
machinery ; and also to assist her going in certain cases. The hancliness of the sekooner rig, 
or gaff sails, has caused their adoption in most steam vessels ; and the mast9 are furnished 
with yards for occasionally hoisting a square sail, when the wind i-i abaft. Moderate sail 
materially assists the steam in propelling the vessel ; but I do not think that much benefit 
has ever been derived from any kind of topsail on steam vessels. 

A steam vessel should be built of the best materials, and be very strongly put together. 
This is not only necessary on account of the great weight accumulated in a small space, 
but because (he tremulous jarring produced by the motion of the best constructed engine, 
is very ant to loosen the seams and bolting of the knees and beams. I should think Sep- 
pingss plan of diagonal framing and trussing admirably suited for steam boats of all sorts. 

7. — What description of engine, as to power, materials, and general form and arrange- 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion, are the best ' 

The only engine which should be used in steam navigation is the double-stroke engine 
(W att's invention) of low pressure. I do not think that boilers of copper have any so 
decided advantage over those of the best hammered iron, as to be equivalent to the great 
increase of price ; and in the strong fires used in steam vessels, they would be very liable 
to be much injured. Cast iron boilers should never be employed ; nor are they, in any 
instance which has fallen under my observation. Experience has taught our engineers 
very convenient and neat modes of arranging the parts of engines in steam vessels; and 
perhaps little improvement can be expected in this respect. The comparatively small space 
occupied by cast iron, has rendered this material, almost exclusively, that employed in tbe 
workiog parts of such steam engines. No good method has been yet devised for super- 
seding the use of the beam, in converting a reciprocating into a rotary motion. The 
. revolving engine, which has lately been revived in America, and claimed as a new discovery, 
does no good ; it only substitutes the weight of two revolving cylinders for the beam. The 
engineer who can dispense with the beam, will add much to the power of the steam engine. 
The chimney is an awkward appendage to a steam vessel ; but I know no method of sup- 
plying the necessary draught to the fire, which is superior to the common chimney now 
in use. 

The construction of the boilers, in most of the steam vessels, especially the early ones, is 
faulty : when the flues pass zig-zag through the boiler, there is considerable economy of 
fuel; but this reuders it less easy to repair or clean out the boiler; and from the defective 
construction of the mouth pieces, or entrance to the grates, much fuel escapes combustion 
in the form of smoke. The columns of black smoke poured out by our steam Vessels, are 
very annoying and wasteful ; but the difficulty of finding sufficient room for the introduction 
of the most approved methods of consuming smoke, in a steam vessel, will probably render 
any attempt at this less perfect than on shore; much, however, I think, might be done by 
accommodating Josiah Parkes's plan to the confine dspace allotted to a steam vessel's boiler; 
much fuel might thus be saved; but the excellent method of firing introduced by Parke*, 
probably could not be used, with all the advantages it possesses on shore. 

The power of the engine must depend on the size of the vessel, something on her form, 
on the perfection of the machinery, and the strength of the coals employed. It will, 
generally speaking, be most advantageous to have an engine rather over than wadVr tint 
trdrA; for the elasticity of the steam, in the latter case, can only be kept up by a violent 
fire, and great Waste of fuel. In registering steam vessels, I am told that a considerable 
allowance is now made for the space occupied by the machinery ; so that some of the last 
built vessels have a comparatively lower register for their measurement, than the earlier 
ones. Thus, it appears to me, that tbe tonnage of the Robert Bruce, Superb and Majestic, 
is estimated proportionally higher than that of the St. Patrick and St. George. According 
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to what I bave seen, I should be disposed to regard the following statement of engine power 

requisite for the annexed tonnage : 

too tons register, two engines with 33 inch cylinders, and a stroke of 33 inches. 

200 4a ----- 48 — 

300 ------ 45 45 — 

Willi respect to paddles. — The chief imperfection on the common construction is, that 
during a part of their revolution, the paddles attached to the circumference of a wheel, not 
only do not impel the vessel, but actually retard her; and the different modes by which the 
paddle boards, or floats, are kept perpendicular to the plane of the water, have been devised 
to obviate this imperfection. 

I am acquainted with two different methods by which this has been effected. 

In one, the invention, if I mistake not, of the late Mr. Buchanan, by means of an 
eccentric motion, adapted to a frame to which the floats were attached, they are kept 
vertical during the whole revolution of the wheels. The principle is ingenious, and has been 
applied to a tew boats in our river; but the friction is very great in this method, so that it 
has not been adopted in the newest steam boats. 

Another method has been devised by John Gladstone, an ingenious engineer of Castle 
Douglas in Galloway. The plan is detailed in the specification of his patent, obtained a 
few months ago: the principle of it is, to cause a number of vertical floats to sweep the 
water, by means of endless chains, which move round two moderate sized wheels, placed 
fore and aft. The chief advantage of Gladstone's plan seems to me to have been over- 
looked, even by engineers, who have inspected his models. I mean the curvature which 
his method allows the chains to assume. The bow wheel has studs on its periphery, which 
locks into the links of the chain. There are two chains on each pair 01 wheels, and the 
floats are attached by planches and screws to the links in a very firm manner. The stern 
wheels are mere drums to support one part of the chains, and keep them at the same degree 
of extension. The advantage of the curve formed by the chains is, that all the floats 
between the wheel and the central, or most depending part of the chain, act in part against 
a mass of water untouched by the contiguous floats : thus giving a larger surface to the 
water than if the chains had been strained tight between the wheels. 

As far as I know, Gladstone's machinery has not been applied to any large vessel with a 
steam engine; but I witnessed a very fair comparative trial of this and common paddles 
applied to a small boat of about eighteen feet keel in the Queen's Dock at Liverpool. The 
diameter of the four wheels, three feet; they were mounted, first, with two endless chains 
each, and to each pair of chains thirty floats were screwed, at the distance of one foot be- 
tween each float. The time in which the boat was impelled from one end of the dock to 
the other, a distance of four hundred and fifty yards, was noted by a watch ; the chains were 
removed, and floats about the same size, or rather larger, were then screwed on the fore 
wheels, so as to resemble the usual paddles of a steam boat; and the time which the same 
number of persons required to impel the boat, for four hundred and fifty yards, was also 
noted. 

Boat run 450 yards with Gladstone's chain paddles in 3 minutes 15 seconds. 
- - - 450 - - - common paddles - - - 4 minutes. 
With Gladstone's paddles it required only 44a turns of the shaft. 
With die common paddies it required 492 - - - ditto. 
Hence there is a less loss of power with the former by fifty-two turns. 

We next applied a pair of the chains to one side of the boat, while the common 
paddles were on the other. As both were moved by the same shaft, the number of revolu- 
tions must have been the same : but Gladstone's chain paddles turned the boat round com- 
pletely against the action of the other paddles, showing their decided superiority. 

According to the account of the persons who turned the shaft, it was far easier to move 
Gladstone's paddles than the others ; the latter communicated a disagreeable tremor to the 
hands, which was not perceived with Gladstone's chain paddles ; and it was very obvious 
that the action of these impelled the boat far more steadily, and disturbed the water much 
leas than the common paddles ; the machinery too, contrary to my previous expectation, 
made less noise than the common paddles. 

On these grounds, it appears to me highly desirable to try the effect of these chain 
pnddles with a real steam engine, and in the broken water of the sea. The boat with chain 
paddles has been rowed about on our river, with good effect, even against a considerable 
current. 

A vessel, so fitted up, cannot be boarded, when under way, except near the stern ; and 
this seems to me the only practical objection ; which, however, is of small importance, if the 
superiority in power turns out, on the large scale, what it promises from the above expe- 
riments. 

8. — In what parts do engines most frequently get out of order or break? 
The boUers in steam navigation, partly from the mode of firing, and partly from the use 
of salt water, do not last long, and they require frequent cleaning out. This is now done by 
a blast of steam, more effectually and more quickly than by the old method. This should 
he often done to prevent the corrosion by the accumulation of salts in the boiler. The steam 
pipes are sometimes broken by the machinery, when the paddles strike the ground; but 
besides the usual tear and w?arof the engine, the place most liable to give way is die crank 
of the paddle shaft. The ends of the floats me often broken also ; these are often of wood, 
but often also of iron, 
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9. — Can you suggest any improvements in the present plan of building steam vessels, 

and constructing their engines, boilers and paddies ? 

to. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails, so as to be able 
to beat to windward, in case her engine should be out of order, at the same time 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power? 
This question will be best answered by captains of steam vessels. One difficulty in a steam 
vessel beating to windward by sails alone, arises from tbe resistance which her paddles make 
to her progress, when not acted on by steam. It may be obviated by contriving a ready 
method of elevating the wheels, in such cases, out of the water; or perhaps better, by con- 
structing the floats so that their edges might be turned to meet the water; in which case, 
there will be little impediment from the wheels. When this is accomplished, the use of 
fort and aft tails will enable a steam vessel to tack, almost like other vessels. 

1 1.— In a gale of wind, with a heavy sea, what is the best method of managing a steam 
vessel? 

This question can only be sufficiently answered by a seaman accustomed to steam navi- 
gation in tbe open sea. In general the paddles will have most power when the vessel is 
kept head awind\ because then both paddles act equally on the water. On a lee shore, 
this, of course, would be the proper step. Well-constructed steam vessels will go through a 
very heavy sea without shipping much water; an instance of which I saw in the Robert 
Bruce, when overtaken by a heavy gale between Liverpool and the Isle of Man, where no 
sailing vessel could possibly have proceeded on the voyage, and where there would have 
been great risk, in such, to attempt returning amid our numerous sand banks. A 6 (earn 
vessel may be laid-to, under easy sail, if this should be necessary. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Liverpool, 21, St. Anne-street, Thomas Stewart Traill. 

May 14th, 1822. 



(22.)— ANSWERS of Mr, Roger Fisher respecting Steam Navigation. 

SIR, Liverpool, May 1822. 

IN reference to the queries respecting steampackets with which you have been pleased to 
honour me, I have to state, that I am not sufficiently acquainted with some of them to be 
able to give a proper answer, but to those with which I am acquainted, I shall feel great 
pleasure in communicating. 

Query 1 .—With what steam vessels are you acquainted ; whether used in rivers, or in 
the open sea? 

Answer. — We have two steam packets that go to Runcorn about sixteen miles up the 
river Mersey, one to Ellesmerc port about ten miles up, two to Eastham about eight mile*, 
one to Tranmere Ferry nearly opposite this town, three to Birkenhead Ferry opposite the 
town ; in all nine, employed daily on the river. We have also one that goes from hence to 
Bagillt in Wales; this vessel goes in the morning and returns in the evening, and is found 
to answer extremely well, having run all the winter, a few stormy days excepted ; after 
passing the entrance of the Mersey she is quite exposed to the open sea. We have another 
building here for the same purpose. We have three to Dublin, four to Greenock, and one 
to Whitehaven and Dumfries. There are four building in this port at present. 

2. — By whom were they built, and by whom were the engines made? 

They were built here with the exception of three at Greenock, and the engines made here. 

3. — What is their respective tonnage, and what the respective power of their engines? 
The tonnage of those employed on the river is from sixty to one hundred tons. Power 

of the engines from fourteen to twenty-two horses. The tonnage of those that go oot to sea 
is from one hundred to four hundred tons; power of engines from twenty-two to one hundred 
horses. 

4. — Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea ? 
The Cambria to Bagillt has. 

5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a sea 
exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, would be 
necessary to be maintained, so that two should sail every morning, that is, one from 
each port throughout the whole year; except on days when a strong cutter of one 
hundred tons burthen would be obliged to put three reefs in her mainsail I 

Three vessels. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, in your opinion, is the best for sea navigation i 

If sailing vessels, cutters from one hundred to one hundred and fifty tons ; if steam 
vessels, from two hundred to three hundred tons. 

There has been in my opinion a great improvement made in tbe strength of steam ves- 
sels built here lately; that is, by carrying the frame timbers up so as to form the projection 
of the sides, and then regularly planked up solid as any other part of tbe vessel, by which 
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mean* they are much safer, and the loose projection which used to be added to die outside 
of the vessel, not required. 

The form of the vessels ought not to be too sharp, for fear they should at any time get 
a-ground and heel so much as to take damage, or be destroyed. 

7 - U hat description of engine, as to power, materials and general form and arrange- 
ment, and what description of boilers and paddles, in your opinion are the best ? 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with this sobject ; but I have observed that the first steam 
boats established were all short of power, and that the latter built ones go much quicker, 
having larger engines. 

I am yours, most respectfully, 

Roger Fisher, shipwright. 



(23.) — LETTERS from Mr. Napier, respecting Steam Boats. 
SIR, Glasgow, May to, 1822. 

I take the liberty of addressing you relative to a Report, which has just now been put 
into my hands of a Committee of the House of Commons, dated April 2d, of which you are 
Chairman. The evidence contained therein being erroneous, and does not at all convey to 
the Committee the information required ; and as 1 am the maker of all the steam engines, 
with the exception of the Tartar's, denominated in the Report " Scotch ones," I trust you 
wilt readily excuse me for troubling you on the subject. 

I beg leave to state, that I was the first that successfully established steam packets in the 
open sea from all the ports of England and Ireland they are at present plying from ; as 
from Glasgow to Belfast; Dublin and Holyhead; Greenock and Liverpool; Dover and 
Calais; London and Lcitli. It is stated in the evidence, that the Sovereign and Meteor 
are the only boats that have plied or could ply during the winter. This is not the fact ; for 
the Eclipse, which began to run about the same time with the Sovereign and Meteor, not 
only plied the whole of the last stormy winter between Glasgow and Belfast, without even 
once missing her hour of sailing from either side, but has sailed ever since she started 
. without ever missing her hour, or any accident whatever occurring to her machinery ; 
although she was, from the month of June to November, every day at sea, and four whole 
nights every week of that period ; and the sea in that part or the Irish channel is fully as 
rough as anywhere, the tide running very rapidly, which is the cause of one place being 
more rough than another of equal exposure. She is not singular ; the Rob Roy has plied 
these three successive winters, she is at present at Dover, and I understand none of the 
post-office packets there can sail with her in bad weather. The Superb is now plying the 
third year between Greenock and Liverpool, and not a single article of her machinery has 
ever given way, although she has been out in the worst of weather ; it would tire your 
patience enumerating the whole, several others being similarly circumstanced. I can say 
with certainty, that the Superb and Majestic presently plying between Greenock and 
Liverpool are far superior in every respect to the Sovereign and Meteor, and will outsail 
them in any kind of weather ; as a proof of this, the Sovereign was at Liverpool the other 
day, and sailed along with the Superb, when the latter outsailed the former fully one mile in 
five. I observe Captain Rogers states the Ivanhoe and Talbot to consume nearly double 
the actual quantity of coals they really do ; this I do not think is a wilful mistake, he having 
too much of the English sailor in him to say any thing but the truth ; but just gave it as he 
was told. The Talbot is at present here getting some repairs, and before she goes away 
I will ascertain that point to a nicety ; and I would like much the person who gave that 
information was here to sec them weighed and burned. The same cause that burned the 
Robert Bruce would burn the Sovereign and Meteor, or any other steam boat, that is, by 
keeping fire in the boiler when empty of water ; one of the Holyhead boats I am informed 
has been on fire from this very cause. The whole drift of the evidence would appear to be 
to set forth Mr. Watt's engines; to which I could have had no objection had it been done 
with due regard to the actual truth, respecting the several packets whose engines 1 have 
made. The truth is, I have made nearly double the number of engines for boats going to 
sea that Mr. Watt has, and their machinery has not in a single instance been so far 
deranged as to prevent them from making their passage in a reasonable time, although some 
of them are of two and three years standing ; and to the best of my knowledge, Mr. Watt 
has not made one but has had the misfortune of breaking down, although none of them is 
of more than one year's standing. 1 am sorry that 1 have been obliged to be so personal, 
but I do not see how I could avoid it. 

I have only one request to make, that is, an opportunity of producing a boat in competition 
with Mr. Watt. If countenanced by Government, I will produce a boat that will sail 
between Howth and Holyhead in opposition to the best boat that is or will be there this sea- 
son. Government will not be required to pay one penny for her until she has sailed the whole 
winter through, and not then, unless she has proved herself the best boat in all respects on 
the station. I beg it to be distinctly understood, that I do not make this request with a 
view to be employed by Government, but for the mere ends of justice. As a proof of what 
is herein stated, 1 will produce the most satisfactory evidence, if required ; but for brevity's 
»ake 1 refer to Henry Monteith, esq. member for the Lanark district of boroughs. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

To Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M. P. David Napier. 
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Sir, Glasgow, Mar 85, 18*2. 

I had the honour to receive your letter, dated the 14th instant, and would have replied 
to it sooner, had I not been every day expecting the Talbot finished with her repairs, that 
I could have inserted her exact consunipt or fuel ; this I have not yet been able to accom- 
plish, but will in a few days, when I will send it to you ; it will be no guide to you regarding 
the comparative coosumpt of fuel betwixt the Scotch engines and Mr. Watt's. I do not 
believe there are two of the Scotch boats of the same power that burn the same quantity of 
fuel, that being a point not paid the least attention to here, fuel being so cheap, not one of 
them can tdl the exact quantity they consume, but merely by guess: there is still a 
greater difficulty in making that comparison ; it is from the contents of the cylioder of 
the engine that the power is calculated, and I know to a certainty of boats, both on the 
Thames and the Clyde, the cylinders of which vary considerably in size, still the boats are 
called the same number of horses power, so arbitrary is that mode of christening them ; in 
fact it is a matter of no moment, as any person at all versant with the business can easily 
make a boiler that will give the utmost effect to a given quantity of fuel. 

Before answering the queries you have sent me, I beg leave to notice a little further the 
Report 1 took tbe liberty of finding fault with in my letter to you of 10th instant. All the 
improvements proposed to be introduced by the evidence of said Report, will be found in 
the Ivanhoe, (now in the possession of the post-office,) and every other steam vessel I have 
made to go to sea, viz. the proportion of the vessel, tbe breadth of paddles, placing the 
boiler and engine in the bottom of the vessel, and the introducing the water from the boiler 
to the sea through the side of the vessel. 

Query 1.— With what steam vessels are you acquainted, whether used in rivers or in 
the open sea i 

Anmtr. — The Rob Roy, Talbot, Waterloo, Robert Bruce, Ivanhoe, Superb, Belfast, 
Mountaineer, Majestic, Eclipse, City of Glasgow, and Rapid ; all of these are used in the 
open sea. 

a. — By whom were they built, and by whom were the engines made? 
The engines of all of them, with tbe exception of tbe Waterloo, were made by me; hers, 
by Mr. Cook, of this town. The builders are, of the Rob Roy, William Denny, Dum- 
barton ; Talbot, John Wood & Co. Port Glasgow ; Waterloo, Robert Bruce, Ivanhoe, 
and Superb, John Scott & Sons, Greenock ; Belfast, Ritchie, Belfast ; Mountaineer, 
Cornwallis, Greenock ; Majestic, John Scott & Sons, Greenock ; Eclipse, Robert Steel, • 
Greenock ; City of Glasgow, Scott 8c Sons ; Rapid, Cornwallis, Greenock. 

3. — What is their respective tonnage, and what tbe respective power of the engines? 
The Rob Roy is about ninety tons, thirty horses power ; the Talbot, one hundred and fifty 

tons, sixty horse power; the Waterloo, two hundred tons, sixty horse power; tbe Robert 
Bruce, one hundred and fifty tons, sixty horse power ; the Superb, two hundred and forty 
tons, seventy horses power ; the Belfast, oue hundred and ninety tons, seventy horses power; 
the Mountaineer, one hundred and ninety tons, seventy horses power ; the Majestic, three 
hundred and fifty tons, one hundred horses power ; the Eclipse, one hundred and forty tons, 
sixty horses power; the City of Glasgow, three hundred tons, one hundred horses power; 
the Rapid one hundred and forty tons, sixty horses power ; the Ivanhoe, one hundred and 
seventy tons, sixty horses power ; these measurements are inclusive of the engine room ; 
some of them may not be quite exact, but are all within ten tons of the true measurement. 

4. — Have any of these vessels performed winter voyages at sea ? 

The whole of them, except the City of Glasgow and Rapid ; they being this year's 
production. 

5. — Supposing the length of voyage to be twenty leagues from port to port, across a 
sea exposed to strong tides and heavy gales, how many vessels, in your opinion, 
would be necessary to be maintained, so tbat two should sail every morning, that is, 
one from each port throughout tbe whole year ; except on days when a strong cutter, 
one hundred tons burthen, would be obliged to put three reefs in her mainsail ? 

I would consider three sufficient. 

6. — What description of vessel, as to tonnage, form, strength of building, masts and 
sails, in your opinion is the best for sea navigation ? 

For the passage alluded to in the fifth query, I would suppose a vessel from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred tons most suitable; of such a form as will give her most speed, and 
not be injurious to her seaworthiness ; of such strength as will resist the shocks of the sea 
in the heaviest weathers without sustaining injury ; no more masts and sails than will be 
necessary for such a vessel in a gale of wind witho'ut machinery. 

7. — This is rather a difficult question to answer. 

8. — In what parts do engines most frequently get out of order, or break i 

There should no part go out of order or break ; if there was a part more liable than 
another, that liability should be immediately removed. 

9. — This is another question of some difficulty to answer. 

10. — Can you suggest any plan for enabling a steam vessel to use sails so as to be able 
to beat to windward, in case her engine should be out of order, at the same tine 
offering but little impediment to her steaming power? 

This can be easily accomplished. 

11. — In a gale of wind with a heavy sea, what is tbe best mode of managing a 
steum vessel? 

Steer direct for the port intended, and if she does not make head way, try her to beat 
to windward with sails and machinery combined; failing both of them, a proper constructed 
steam vessel will lie-to like a duck. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

David Nopisr. 
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EXTRACT from a Third Letter from Mr. David Napier. 

SIR, Glasgow, June 4th, 1822. 

I have the honour of sending jou the inclosed certificate of the Talbot's consumption of 
coals, on a trial made with her on Friday last, which I witnessed. I do not send this as a 
criterion of what the Scotch boats burn, but for the purpose of correcting the error in the 
Report I formerly had occasion to allude to. The above trial was made under unfavourable 
circumstances; the Talbot being the first steam vessel on the Holyhead station, and from 
want of experience of the people under whose charge she then was, the boiler was con- 
siderably injured, on which account, during the trial on Friday it leaked a great deal, which 
leakage had to be kept up by a continual supply of colder water, consequently a greater 
consumption of fuel than if the boiler had been tight. 

The Talbot leaves Greenock to-morrow for London ; when then-, you will have a more 
convenient opportunity of sending some person on board to witness the correctness of the 
within certificate; and with good English coal, the consumption will be found to be con- 
siderably less. 

n_,,y «„-;.„ 
1 'in la xvapier . 

" I this morning took on board the Talbot, at Glasgow, three tons twelve cwt. of common 
Scotch coal, ana at 10 h. 49' a.m. left the former place; at the same moment com- 
menced using the above coal; arrived at Greenock 1 p.m.; left Greenock at l h. 57' 30" 
and proceeded round the C umbra Islands; returned to Greenock at 7 h. 15' 30", sailing 111 
all a distance of 75 miles; the residue of the 72 cwt. of coal taken on board at Glasgow- 
weighed 15 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs. Including the time we remained burning coal at Greenock, 
before starting from that place, the exact consumpt was, during the trial, as near as possible 
7 cwt. per hour. The Talbot has at present the same boilers and engines as she had in 1810, 
when hrst started, at which time I commanded her. 

" Roger Langlands, 

" Greenock, 31st May 1822. « Lieutenant R. N." 



(24.) — LETTER from Mr. John Oldham, respecting Steam Navigation. 

SIR, Dublin, May 29, 1822. 

I WAS duly favoured with your letter accompanying a list of queries, and requesting my 
answers thereto ; however, as it will place my observations in a more connected and con- 
densed form, I take the liberty of submitting them in the following shape: — 

To the greater number of the queries it is unnecessary for me to reply, as I can add very 
little to the information before the Committee, coming as it does from the first mechanical 
and nautical men in the kingdom. I shall therefore confine myself to such parts of the 
subject as have more particularly engaged my attention. 

In the first place, I would observe, that as speed and safety are the two leading objects 
in steam navigation, steam packets can scarcely be made too strong, or their engines too 
powerful. In this latter, I am aware how I am opposed to many men of greater experience 
than myself ; the result, however, of a few years, will, I am persuaded, prove my assertion 
to be correct. Since steam packets were first brought from the smooth water of rivers, to 
contend with the open sea, I have been strongly impressed with the idea, that the only part 
of the machinery of a steam boat, susceptible of serious and important improvement, was 
that part which is placed outside the vessel, and exposed to all the varieties of pressure and 
violence which an agitated sea presents. 

The engme, as manufactured by Messrs. Boulton and Watt, is as nearly perfect, as 
perhaps it ever will be ; the external common wheel, however, taking it with reference to the 
irregularities and violence of the fluctuating medium in which it moves, I consider as almost 
the worst possible means by which the power of the engine can be applied to the purpose of 
propelling a vessel ; and, in the words of Professor Robison, speaking of the injudicious 
mode in which the power of the celebrated Marly engine is applied, " to be the struggle of 
ignorance with the unchangeable laws of nature." 

That the common wheel, with fixed paddles, was so ill adapted for the application of the 
power of engines, to such a medium as water, so soon as it was put in a state of agitation, 
was familiar to every mechanical man of the least observation or experience; and perhaps 
there is scarcely one who has not anxiously, and many of them expensively, endeavoured to 
obviate this great impediment to steam navigation. Feeling, in common with them, the im- 
portance of this great desideratum, I went through a series of laborious and costly experi- 
ments, and have ultimately succeeded in bringing the action of the wheel to harmonize 
with the irregularities of the medium in which it acts. 

. The merit of the common wheel consists solely in its strength and its continuous action, 
' and to these it is indebted for its existence as a mechanical agent in propelling vessels ; 
these, however, are bad substitutes for good mechanical action, and a judicious application of 
power. My object was to supply the deficiencies of the wheel in the latter point, without 
any sacrifice of the former, and thus to qualify it to meet all the irregularities of immersion, 
violence and velocity to which, in a heavy sea, it is momentarily and dreadfully exposed. 
This object I have accomplished by means of the revolving paddles, already successfully adopted 
on the Waterloo, a steam vessel belonging to Mr. Langtry, of Belfast, now plying between 
Liverpool and Dublin, on the Aaron Manby, an iron steam boat, at present plying between 
Havre-de-Grace and Paris, and now about to be introduced on other vessels in the Channel. 
417- 3 N The 
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The difference between the effect of the common wheel and mine, with the revolving 
paddles, is this: the paddles of the old wheel being Jixed, exactly in the same degree that 
the wheel is immersed, is the violence of its action increased, and. the power of the engines 
misapplied , so that in a heavy sea, precisely at the moment when the power of the wheel 
is most required, and the ease of hs action most essential to the safety of both vessel and 
engines, the contrary takes place, and at that moment the engines are least available and 
their action most disturbed. On the other hand, the revolving oars are prepared to enter 
the water smoothly, and with equal effect, at any given immersion, even up to axle deep. 

The principle of these paddles, consists in causing them to revolve on their longitudinal 
or vertical axis, while at the same time they revolve round the horizontal axis of the wheel. 
By this combination, the continuous motion of the common wheel is preserved; and the 
paddles, instead of presenting their full surfaces to the water, enter it in an inclined direction 
and with a resistance gradually increasing and diminishing as the wheel revolves. The 
maximum resistance being found when the paddle is vertical, and the minimum when it is 
horizontal. 

I do not think it necessary, for the purposes of the Committee, logo more at length into 
the construction of the revolving paddles, as they are already adopted and may be inspected 
on the vessels I have mentioned. I would merely observe further, that with these paddles, 
any extent of power which a vessel is enabled to carry, may be well and safely employed 
without jerk, straining, vibration, or violence of any kind. 

There are many other advantages in the use of the revolving paddles which it is unneces- 
sary here to mention , one, however, I think worthy of notice, namely, should the rudder of 
the vessel be carried away by any accident, she may be steered by 
and her head brought about with the greatest ease and certainty. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your very i 

John Oldham. 




(25.)— ANSWERS of Captain Robert Delap, respecting Steam Navigation. 

Query 1. — I AM acquainted with most of the vessels now running in the Channel; and at 
present command the Waterloo, plying between Liverpool and Dublin. 
2 & 3. — I cannot state the particulars of tonnage, &c. with sufficient accuracy. 

4. — The Waterloo, although never running a winter through, has however experienced 
as severe weather, and hard gales, as any other steam packet, and was out in the last bad 
gale in the Channel. 

5. — I consider three vessels sufficient for the purpose. 

6. — Iain not sufficiently acquainted with steam engines to give any satisfactory answer to 
this query. 

7. — The engines of the Waterloo, compared with others, appear very much encumbered 
and heavy ; besides, the motion does not go directly from the engine to the paddle wheel, 
but passes through two pair of cog wheels on each side, and is what is called on the third 
motion, so that a great portion of the power is wasted. 

8. — Whenever the wheels encounter any of those severe jerks which are felt in falling 
suddeuly in a heavy sea, the engine is very likely to go in the weakest part, this has several 
times occurred to the Waterloo, before she got her new paddles, though she is many times 
stronger than any engine I ever saw. 

9. — I cannot suggest any alteration in the engines or boilers; but I strongly recommend 
the new revolving paddles invented by Mr. Oldham of the Bank of Ireland. Formerly, 
with the old wheels, the Waterloo weut as -uneasy in rough weather, and shook as much as 
any other steam vessel, and when the engine was brought up in a heavy sea, she strained as 
badly as any other : since she has been ntted with Mr. Oldham's paddles, there has been no 
shaking or jolting whatever, even when working in the heaviest sea. Since I have got the 
new paddles, I have crossed the Channel between Dublin and Liverpool sixteen times, and 

was out in the very bad gale about ten days back, during which time I have had no trouble * 
with them, but they rather appear to improve every trip. Comparing her speed with what 
it was formerly, there is a considerable increase, and ail she wants is more power, to make 
her go as fast as the best. Her paddles now throw up no back water, and which I consider 
a great saving of power. 

This invention, besides what I have already stated, has many advantages over the old 
wheels ; by it, I can bring the bead of the vessel round in a much shorter space, and on 
coming to, in a tide way, I place the paddles edge-wise to the stream, by which all danger 
of dragging the anchor and drifting rs avoided. Besides, passengers are not annoyed with 
the shaking and vibration, which is so much complained of in other steam vessels. 

10. — I conceive, with common wheels, it is impossible for steam vessels, as now rigged, 
to beat off a lee shore ; I am, however, of opinion, that when they get the revolving paddies, 
they may be rigged, so as to enable them to beat to windward without difficulty. 

tt. — If die vessel is able to make headway, I recommend steering even head to wind; 
hut, if not, she must be steered as close to the wind as possible. 

These answers should have been scut earlier ; but that I am only just now returned from 
Liverpool. 

Robert Deiap, 

Dublin, May 80, 182a. Commander of the Waterloo. 
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(26.)— ANSWERS of Mr. Jacob Perkins, respecting Steam Engines. 

SIR, 

ANNEXED I have the boixnrr of submitting answers, as clear and explicit a* tlie 
shortness of the time would permit, to the -several queries you did me the honour to 
propose to me, 

T onr most ooeaicni rinniDie serv.mi, 
No. 69, Feet-street, London. Jacob Perkmt. 



1. — It is only with the American steam vessels that I have had an opportunity of 
being acquainted. Of those used in rivers I have the best knowledge, having never taken a 
voyage in an open sea vessel ; but have frequently seen them. 

of the American steam vessels varies from 100 to 700 tons ; and their 
power from IO So 100 horse. 

4. — A steam ship plies between New York, the Havannahand New Orleans, at all seasons 
of the year; she has made many winter voyages without the least accident; she has been 
also in many storms, and has the character of ** making better weather" than any other 
description of vessel. She is spoken of by her passengers in the highest terms, and by many 
she is preferred to the packets, not only" from the certainty of making shorter voyages, but 
on account of greater safety ; this vessel is about 700 tons burthen, with an engine of 100 
horse power. 

5. — t do not feel capable of answering. 

<5.— The description of steam vessels, which have been found to answer well in America 
for navigating the ocean, have bad their bulls formed the same as vessels of other description* 
which are best calculated for sailing ; they are built of about the same strength as cotnraou, 
with three masts of two-thirds the usual length, and from 300 to 700 tons burthen. 

7.— The engines are both high and low pressure. The high pressure when properly 
constructed are much preferred, tor the following important reasons ; viz. 

Their perfect safety; their economy in fuel (causing a saving of at least two-fifths) 
being little more than half the weight of condensing engines ; they cost about half an 



much; are less liable to get out of order, and require much less water for the boiler. The 
common paddle-wheel or about 20 feet diameter is much preferable to any of the great 
variety of substitutes which have been tried and abandoned, raddle-wheels, when properly 



constructed, certainly appear to apply the power of the engine in a more direct line to that 
of the way of vessel, and at the same time with a more equal velocity, than any other of the 
numerous applications hitherto invented. Paddles working at any other angle than that of 
a right angle with the surface of the water, and that of any other line than a right line with 
the boat, lose power ; and that in proportion to their deviation from that line or angle. Great 
power is lost also when paddles are constantly changing their velocities. The larger the 
wheels the more horizontal motion is produced, and less loss of power by the dip of the 
paddles, and when leaving the water ; occasioned by their necessary deviation from the 
best angle. 

An engineer of one of the quickest American boats (which now moves through still water 
at the rate of it miles per hour) observing the tail water to move with great velocity along 
the sides of the after-part of the vessel, thereby increasing the friction, was induced to alter 
the paddles from a right Hoe with the shaft to that of about five degrees from it, the result was 
that much speed was lost, which was only restored by replacing them in their former situa- 
tion. Many other modifications of the common wheel nave been tried ; among the most 
plausible was that of making the paddles, by an ingenious mechanical contrivance, to enter 
and leave the water perpendicularly to its surface: when tried it was found that although the 
wheels for which they were substituted were in other respects the same, the boat would not 
move as before, and the original wheels were again used. The loss was undoubtedly occa- 
sioned by the diminished velocity of the paddies when entering and leaving the water. 

High pressure engines, built on Oliver Evans's plan, are known to be perfectly safe, owing 
to their peculiar construction. 

The boiler, which is considered to be the only dangerous part of a steam engine, when 
made on Oliver Evans's system, never explodes. This boiler consists of a cylinder made of 
wrought sheet iron of 4* of an inch in thickness, its diameter is 30 inches, and its 
length 1 8 feeu The boiler is now invariably of tbe above mentioned dimensions, being 
found by long practice to be the best. For a 100 horse power engine, three and sometimes four 
boilers are used : as tbe power of the engine is increased the boilers are increased in number, 
but not in size. At each end of the cylinder a disk of cast iron, of four inches in thickness, is 
so firmly secured, that the wrought iron part of the boiler would give way with a quarter 
part of the power necessary to explode tbe cast iron ends. When the boiler gives way, 
which must necessarily be the case sooner or later, it will be at the weakest part. Tbe rend 
or opening, which takes place when tbe boiler gives way to relieve itself, discharges no more 
sieam than is usual for tbe safety valve to emit, of course no scalding effect is produced. It 
is now well known that the higher the temperature of the steam is raised, the lower is its 
temperature when it issues from the rend or valve. I have frequently held my hand within 
stx inches of the steam cock, when the steam has been up to 300 lbs. to the inch, and when it 
required all aiy strength to keep it in that situation, without experiencing the least snsation 
of heat. 

417. An 
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Ad account of upwards of 600 of these rends have been recorded, without the slightest 
injurious effect baring been produced. This engine appears to want nothing to perfect it but 
the application of the very ingenious and valuable flexible metallic piston, invented by 
Mr. Field. This invention (the metallic piston) is of the utmost importance in furthering 
the improvement of high pressure engines. Since high steam is capable of being kept under 
perfect control, there seems no reason why the power may not be doubled or even further 
increased, thereby diminishing the weight in the same ratio. 

It must be acknowledged that many dreadful accidents have happened in America from 
the explosion of high steam boilers, but they were wholly owing to a want of knowing the 
true form of such boilers. As it has been repeatedly reported in America, that some of Evans's 
boilers had exploded and caused great destruction, I think it proper to state what sort of 
boilers they were that did explode. Some of them have been made in every respect like 
Evans's, excepting that they had the addition of a cylindrical flue of about 12 inch. diam. 
running through their centres, for the purpose of admitting the fire through them after 
having passed under the cylinder ; the effect of which was, that when the water from neglect 
or otherwise got below the flue, the flue became sufficiently heated for the great pressure of 
the steam, to collapse the inner cylinder or flue, anddraw it from the end of the Ik. i ler, leaving 
an orifice of proper size to convert the boiler into a steam rocket of sufficient power to move 
off horizontally through the cabin, sweeping every thing before it. 

There are about 300 steam vessels now in use in America, half of which are high pressure of 
different degrees, say from 20 to 150 lbs. to the inch. 

8. — The high pressure engines in their improved state very seldom get out of order, and 
when they do, it is principally from the connecting bars or rods giving way. The boilers 
(when from long use they give way) are readily repaired in the following simple and easy 
manner: After the boiler is cooled down (which is much sooner done than the large con- 
densing engine boilers are) a workman enters the main hole with a patch of lead (which is 
always kept ready for the purpose) and secures it immediately over the rend with a wooden 
brace. The pressure of the steam will close this patch of lead, and make the boiler as tight 
as before. I have known this temporary remedy stand for months. 

9 & 10. — I cannot suggest any improvement further than I have before stated in answer 
to the 7th query ; excepting that of adopting some method for preventing the water rising 
up the wheel, occasioned by the rolling of the vessel or the swell of the sea, which not only 
at times very much retards the wheels, but strains the whole machinery. This, I think, may 
be done by having the wheels run in an air-tight case; I mean air-tight above where the 
wheel enters the water : the effect would be, that the rising of the water in the wheel case 
would condense the air sufficiently to prevent the water from rising high enough to produce 
the injurious and disagreeable effects occasioned by the paddles(which is sometimes the case) 
entering the water parallel with the surface. 

ll.— In this I have had no experience. 
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Mr. William Brunton, called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you live?— I reside in Birmingham, at the Eagle Foundery. 
What is your general employ ? — That of a civil engineer. 

Have you turned your mind to the extinction of smoke in furnaces ?— Yes, I have. 

What progress have you made in the attempt to reduce the quantity of smoke emitted 
from furnaces ?—Since I had the honour of giving my evidence at the last Select Committee, 
1 have erected eight fire regulators, all of which have given the greatest satisfaction as regards 
burning the smoke, one of which I erected at Whitechapel distillery, and another I 
erectedat Livepool, and they have uniformly effected a saving of coal, which on the average 
is more than 30 per cent. They were applied to boilers which were originally erected by 
Messrs. Boullon and Watt, and justly considered upon the best construction of the Common 
furnace. I beg that the Committee would be pleased to examine Mr. James Scott Smith, 
of the bouse of Liptrap and Smith, Whitechapel, and also Mr. Branker, sen. from Liver- 
pool, who has come thus far unsolicited by me, and quite unexpectedly, to give evidence 
to the same facts. 

What quantity of coal per hour can you burn with a maximum effect in your furnace, upon 
your grates, and at the same lime consume the smoke ?— This considerably depends upott 
the nature of the coal. In Loudon, upon a grate of five feet diameter, we consume three 
bushels per hour; in Staffordshire and Lancashire, about three hundred Weight. In general 
we burn with maximum effect more than can be burned upon a grate constructed in the 
usual manner, yet completely remove the nuisance of smoke, and this under the same sized 
boiler. The reason of this will appear, by considering that boilers are usually constructed 
large enough to receive the effect of the fire when it is in excess, which is the case between 
the intervals of putting coal upon the fire. With the fire-regulator we have r*o excess, but 
a uniformity of heat, which may with propriety be maintained above the mean temperature 
* ' .- • .of 
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of the common furnace. And here I beg leave to remark, that this uniformity of tempera- 
ture we are enabled to maintain displays by contrast many striking proofs of the injurious 
effects of heat in the common furnace above alluded to. First, by the fire-regulator we have 
much less scoriae or clinker from the same quantity of coal, and that is formed in thin lamina 
upon the grate, so as to form a sort of coating to the bars, and prevents them from being 
ever heated to redness ; and in general, while three bushels of coals per hour are consuming 
upon the grate, the bars are seldom so hot as to discolour writing paper, when pressed 
against tbem. Secondly, another effect, of considerable importance in London, is, thai 
the fire-bricks which form a part of the fire-place are not even vitrified, and will there- 
fore last very m uch longer thun in the usual furnace. Thirdly, the boilers, inconsequence 
of the regularity of the heat, may fairly be expected to last much longer, and the supple- 
mentary boiler, on which of course the greatest wear takes place, may at any time be taken 
down, while the principal boiler, with all its connecting pipes, remains unmoved. 

What arc the circumstances peculiar to the fiie-regulator to which the saviug of coal, in 
your opinion, is to be attributed ?— First, by the very equal distribution of the coal upon the 
surface of the grate, maintaining a thin fire and a sharp draught; this is effected by the coal 
being introduced in small quantities, falling upon the whole of the area of the fire in regular 
succession : Secondly, to the coal being introduced upon the fire without opening the fire- 
door; this is effected by dropping the coal through the roof of the supplementary boiler: 
Thirdly, to the decomposition of the coal, being much more perfect than by the common 
furnace; effected by the revolving of the grate, and thereby exposing each side of every 
piece of coal on the grate to the current of the fire passing constantly in one direction 
across the grate, I mean across its diameter: Fourthly, to the introduction of the coal, 
being completely governed by the steam generated; analogous to a water-wheel, governing 
by its velocity the quantity of the water permitted to hill upon k ; thus, considering the 
production of the steam as the effect, and the introduction of coal as the cause, the former 
lias a perfect check over the latter, and at no time admits more coal into combustion than 
is really necessary for the performance of the work which the -engine is then doing : 
Fifthly, to the whole apparatus being a very simple mechanical arrangement, acting inde- 
pendently of either the skill or the carelessness of the fireman. 

Is it not necessary to break the coals into small pieces before they are put into the 
hopper ? — Mo coals should be put upon a steam engine fire until they are small enough to 
pass a three-inch mesh ; therefore, the necessity of breaking the coal to that size is advan- 
tageous ; but we have lately burned a species of small coal in our own furnace, and also m 
the town of Birmingham, which has till now beeu regarded as perfectly useless ; and as 
such there are thousands of tons encumbering the ground in the Staffordshire collieries, 
incapable of being used with effect in any other furnace than the fire regulator ; and we 
have produced with this hitherto supposed rubbish, 70 per cent of the effect of saleable 
coal ; thus bringing into use that which was of no value. 

When you have obtained the maximum effect of the coal, have you had a thick fire and 
slow draught, or a thin fire with a sharp draught? — Decidedly the latter; and it is my 
opinion that the greater quantity of oxygen we bring into contact with the coal in com- 
bustion, the greater heat or effect we" shall produce from it; and I consider the damper, 
though useful in its proper application, yel wheu constantly used, to be an imperfect attempt 
to save at least part of an excess of coal injudiciously thrown upon the fire, and thus devoted 
to destruction ; in short, to use an illustration, I regard the damper as 1 would an extin- 
guishing engine standing ready before a house to extinguish the flames when it takes fire; 
whilst 1 consider it to be a much wiser plan to use such means as will effectually prevent 
the conflagration ; that is my idea of a damper. In all this I am borne out by the current 
experience of the Cornish engineers, who, profiting by the counsel and recommendation 
of an honourable and scientific member of this Committee, Mr. Davies Gilbert, have gene- 
rally adopted a thin fire and a quick draught; and the monthly report of the performance 
of the engines in that district bear ample testimony of the propriety of the measure. 

Is not your apparatus more expensive than the plans which others have adopted to burn 
the smoke ; and will that expense be repaid by its advantages? — Tin- fire-regulator, and the 
other modes proposed for burning smoke, stand upon very different grounds; for the value 
of a boiler, as an implement for generating steam, depends upon the quantity of coal which 
may be burned under it producing a maximum effect ; and when any change is made in a 
furnace, by which either the quantity of coal consumed with a maximum effect is dimi- 
nished, or the effect of the same quantity of coul is decreased, in either case it is injurious 
and expensive; the former is injurious as it relates to the boiler, because either a larger 
or an additional boiler will be necessary; the latter, as relates to the coal, because a greater 
quantity must be required to do the same work : I venture to affirm, generally, thai where 
well-constructed furnaces have been altered, in order to consume the smoke, otic or other 
of these effects have been produced ; ou the contrary, the fire-regulator, while it increases 
the quantity of coal consumed, increases the effect also, and thereby increases the value of 
the boiler to which it is attached, as it will raise a greater quantity of steam at much less 
expense. The usual plan adopted consists of a mere change in the form of the iuruace, 
■which, when appreciated by the proprietors, is of no more value than it was before ; but the 
firc-regulator makes a positive addition to the size of the boiler, and is tangible property, 
and when the proprietor takes his stock stands for its own cost. 

Is what you suy respecting the common furnace the result of practice, or merely of 
observation?— The greater part of my active life has been spent in the employ of Messrs. 
13oulton and Walt; first, as an operative servant, and for many years as the superintendent 
•of their manufactory, during which time 1 had a good deal of experience ia this subject ; 
417. 3O the 
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the drawing I now present is of a furnace erected by me at Nottingham ten years since, 
which burnt tbe smoke as well, and perhaps with as little loss, as any other L have seen; 
it is at the service of the Committee [delivering iu a drawing]; it has no reference to my 
present plan of burning smoke, and there is nothing particular in its construction further 
than the air is made to puss through chambers of brick-work, and brought into contact 
with the flame by means of holes in the bridge-wall, through which the air is permitted to 
come in contact with the smoke. 

Mr. William Brunton, again called in ; and examined. 

WHAT may be the general expense of altering an old furnace for the purpose of ap- 
plying your apparatus, so as to make it effectual to a twenty-horse engine ? — 1 conceive that 
the expense would be about three hundred pounds; but I wonld observe, that in London 
the apparatus would be paid for from the savings of not more than eighteen months, and 
in Staffordshire, at the most, three years. 

Does that sum of 300/. you have stated include remuneration to the patentee, and every 
other particular ? — Yes ; I would add, that this apparatus includes tbe advantages of every 
other mode of burning smoke, combined with a saving of coal, arising from the practicability 
of having a thin fire and a quick draught, which in the usual mode cannot be attained. 

Do you mean to state, that though the smoke may not be entirely consumed, or so well 
consumed, as by some other apparatus, yet that disadvantage would be counterbalanced 
by tbe saving of coal effected by the use of your machine? — No; I mean to say, we burn 
our smoke as completely as any other; and at tbe same time, we have the additional 
advantage of burning the coal more perfectly over a quick draught, which is decidedly an 
improvement. 

You say that there is no invention by which smoke can be more effectually consumed than 
by your apparatus i — Yes, that is what I say ; but I consider economy as an additional 
advantage. 

Do you mean to include all expenses whatever, when you say the expense for putting up 
your apparatus is three hundred pounds ; wonld it include the carriage of materials, and 
every thing? — Very likely that is different in different parts of the kingdom ; in some places 
our brick-work costs next to nothing to what it does in London, aud other things in the 
same ratio. Sometimes we have a good deal to pay for carriage, and sometimes we have 
- little or none to pay, but in general, when speaking upon that subject, I rely that the thing 
in London will pay for itself by the saving of fuel in eighteen months in genera). 

What part ot the expense of the three hundred pounds do you consider as a remuneration 
to th« patentee 1— About sixty or seventy pounds. 
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SIXTH REPORT. 



The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Roads from London to Holyhead, and from Chester to Holyhead ; 
into the regulations for conveying His Majesty's Mail between London 
and Dublin, and between the Northern Parts of England and Dublin, 
and between Dublin and the interior of Ireland, and into the state of 
the Mail Coach Roads in Ireland ; and to report their Observations 
thereupon, together with the Minutes of the Evidence taken 

before them, from time to time, to the House ; Have agreed to 

the following REPORT. 



YOUR Committee have inquired into the manner of conveying 
His Majesty's Mails between Dublin and the interior of Ireland, 
and into the state of the Mail Coach Roads in Ireland. 

By the Act of the 45th Geo. Ill, c. 43, " to amend the Laws for improv - 
ing and keeping in repair the Post Roads in Ireland, and for rendering 
the conveyance of Letters, by His Majesty's Post Office, more secure and 
expeditious," the Postmasters General of Ireland were required to have 
surveys made of all the Mail Coach Roads, with Plans and Estimates for 
the improvement of them ; they were also required to lay these Plans 
before the different County Grand Juries, where the Roads were County 
Roads, and before the Trustees of Turnpike Roads, where the Roads were 
vested in Trustees. The Act also enabled the Government to make such 
advances of money to the Grand Juries and to the Trustees, as were 
necessary for executing the proposed improvements. 

It appears from the documents which have been laid before Your Com- 
mittee, that Surveys have been made of 2,068 miles of Mail Road ; that 
the Estimates for improving this extent of Road, amount to 1,934,782/. ; 
and that the sum of 6*73,5 16/. has been presented and applied by the Grand 
Juries, from time to time since 1815, in improving old and making new 
Mail Roads. 

Notwithstanding this great expenditure, the evidence which has been 
given before Your Committee, and the documents already referred to, fully 
prove that the Mail Roads of Ireland are, in many instances, in a very bad 
state : although the new lines of Road appear to have been laid out in a 
scientific manner, the execution of the work has frequently been defective, 
and in some cases must have been accompanied with great dishonesty. 

It appears to Your Committee, that the advantages promised by the 
Act of 1815, have not been fully brought into operation, in consequence 
of a subsequent law passed in 1816. 

They are now disposed to recommend the appointment of a Board of 
Commissioners, upon the precedents of the Highland Road and Holyhead 
Road Commissioners, as the best plan for superintending the Irish Mail 
Coach Roads: the Commissioners to be named by Parliament ; not to have 
* 513. any 
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APPENDIX; 



No. 1. — Surveys a wd Rmuktits of Roads under Warrants of the Postmaster General , with 

a Statement of the Amount of the Estimates for improving the several lines of 
Post Roads in Ireland ; also, an Account of the Expense incurred in making Surveys 
and Re-surveys, and of Salaries of other Payment* to Surveyors, under the AcU 
45 & 46 Geo. III. ; together with a Return of the Number of Mail Coaches in 



(S* 1.}— Surveys under Warrant* of the Postmasters General - pp. 45 — 47. 

(N» 1.) — Re- surveys made at the request of Grand Juries or 

Trustees pp. 48-5»- 

(N* 3.)— Re-surveys by order of the Lord Lieutenant - - - p. 53. 

(N* 4.) — Abstracts of Estimates furnished to Grand Juries - - p. 55. 

(N* 5.)— Abstract of Estimates of Turnpike Roads - ... p. 56. 

(N» 6.)— Amount of Presentments for Post Roads - - - - p. 57- 

(N* 7.)— Amount of Presentments exceeding original Estimates - p. 58. 

(N* 8. to N" 13.)- Abstract of all Surveys of Roads made under Warrants of 
the Poemaeter General of Ireland, in consequence of the Acts of the 
45th Geo. III. c. 43, and the 46th Geo. III. e. 134; detailing the particular 
Lines of Road, together with the Number of Miles in each - pp. 60—8?. 

(N» 14.)— Account of the Expense incurred in making Surveys snd Re-Surveys, 
and in Salaries or other Payments to Surveyors, under pie Acts 45 and 
46 Geo. III. p. 83. 

(N* 15 & 16.) — Return of the Number of Mail Coaches in Ireland ; of the 
Conditions of the Contracts for the same, in respect to the Rats of Travel- 
ling, dec— also, a Return showing in what manner Mail Coaches arc 
provided for the use of the Post Once of Ireland, and of the Annual Expense 
of the same ------ pp. 84—87. 

Sir. 1. Cdi'iks of all Reports that have been made to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or to the 
Postmaster General, by Persons employed by them to inspect any of the new Lines M 
Road which have been made under 45 Ac 46 Geo. III. • - - - - p. 88. 

No. 3. — A Ri.tuen of all Sums of Money advanced by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
in aid of the Presentments of the Grand Juries p. on. 

No. 4.— A Rrrufcn of a Table by which the Rates of Postage are charged in Great Britain - p. 101. 



No. 5. — A Return of a Table by which the Rates of Postage are charged in Ireland - ibid 
No. 6. — A Return showing the Pottage on a single Utter from London to Cork, dm. - &id. 
Ne. 7. — A Rcturv showing the distance from London to Cork, dec. - - - .p. 10s. 



No. 8. — Return of an Order made for stopping the transmission of Letters to England by the 
Sunday Packets, dec ........... ibis. 

No. 9.— >A Returx of what Towns on the Cross Lines ot Road in Ireland might receive the I*tten 

Dublin en Sundays ..... ibid 
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&j66an, 20* die ApriUs, 1882. 
SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IV THB CUAIB. 



William Bourne, Esq. Called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT mail coaches do you contract for in Ireland? — 'The coach from Dublin w. Bonne, R*q. 
to Limerick, and from limerick to Bonis ; I have also contracted for the „ ' 

coach from limerick to Tralee, but the road is not in a state for the coach to Tralee ; A iri , . 

it has been for along time in progress. ^° l ' n ' 

In what state are the roads upon which your coaches run ? — The road from 
Dublin to limerick is extremely good ; it is- not to be surpassed in Ireland ; I 
believe there is no better. 

Who have the management of it as far as Naas ?— Captain Taylor and Major 
Taylor. 

On what conditions do they manage that road ? —The tolls, by the 1 3th of the 
King, were assigned to them for a period of fifty years. 

Do they share the tolls as private property, after keeping the road in repair ? — 
Whatever surplus tolls there are, they share. 

Have you the road from Naas to Limerick on similar conditions ? — Yes. When 
the mail coach was established, in the year 1791, the road was next to impassable. 
I was induced to undertake a contract for the road, in consequence of a promise 
from the gentlemen of the country to put the road into proper repair. From circum- 
stances I am not competent to explain, mere was not any thing done to the road, 
and Mr. Anderson and I were obliged to lend 2,000 /. to the trustees of part of the 
road to make it passable ; in a very short time it became again in so bad a state, 
that it was found necessary either to relinquish the business in which we had 
embarked, together with the sum we had lent, or to undertake it on an extended 
scale; and we proposed to lend to the trustees 27,000/. for the purpose of. putting 
the road into perfect repair, upon our receiving security for the payment of the 
money ; and, in the event of their not being competent to do 60, we contracted, 

the road into repair, and to keep it in repair, on 



a penalty of 20,000 to put 
the tolls being assigned to us for thirty years ; in a very short time we put the road, 
by a very considerable advance of our money, into perfect repair. I subsequently 
got Mr. Anderson's share of the road, and have kept it, I think, in perfect repair 
ever since. I have various testimonials of high approval of the state m which the 
road has been kept. 

You have an act of parliament, have you not ? — Yes ; by the act which vested 
the tolls of the road from Dublin to Naas in Messrs. Taylor. The tenure of the road 
from Naas to Limerick was extended during the same period, in consideration of 
the improvements which had been effected on the Limerick road by Mr. Anderson 
and myself ; the tenure which was originally granted to us was extended for the same 
period as on the road from Dublin to Naas. 

You share any surplus profits, after keeping the road in repair, as private property, 
under that act? — Yes, rf there is any ; but \n several instances there has been no 
513. surplus; 
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W. itMH-ne, Esq surplus ; I should conceive, if there was a surplus, I should have a very fair claim 

— . to it; and I believe there is no person who would not conceive me entitled to it : 

(10 April.". it was a desperate speculation, and one forced upon us by the state of the road. 

You were principally induced to undertake this road, in consequence of having 
previously undertaken a contract for the mail coaches ? — Yes ; from the absolute 
necessity of some exertion being made to enable us to carry on the coach business. 

Iu case of the road coming out of repair under your management, what remedy 
has the public to secure its being restored to a proper condition ?— One commis- 
sioner may convene a meeting upon the first Tuesday in any month ; and if a 
majority of three out of four of the commissioners at such meeting shall be of 
opinion that the road is in bad order, an application may be made to the Lord 
Chancellor ; and he may, upon proof that it is in bad order, not only sequester the 
tolls, but enforce the penalty of 20,000/, for the purpose of putting the road in 
repair, and appoint such persons to direct the road as he may think proper. 

In mentioning the commissioners, what commissioners are there belonging to the 
Limerick road ? — There were a number of commissioners originally appointed by the 
act; some for each and every district of the road, others for each of the three 
disnicts or divisions. 

The road is divided into three districts ? — Yes ; one from Naas to Maryborough, 
the next from Maryborough to Roscrea, and from thence to Limerick. 

Have you the complete power over the receipt and application of the tolls, in- 
dependently of the commissioners ? — Yes ; the object of the commissioners is with a 
view to protect the public interest, by a control over Mr. Anderson and myself. 

Have you a power of fixing turnpike gates ? — No ; I cannot fix any gate without 
permission from the commissioners. 

Are the tolls limited by the act? — Yes ; there are certain divisions within which 
there can be but one payment: the commissioners have the power, on our applica- 
tion, to alter the situations of gates, and to erect such other gates as circumstances 
may render necessary ; there are numerous new roads made, which rendered it 
expedient for some alterations to take place. 

What is the rate of toll paid on the road ? — A shilling English for a carriage and 
two horses, and two shillings English for a carriage with four horses. 

How much on carts ? — Three-halfpence for a car with a wheel of three inches 
bearing, turning on the axle ; a greater toll upon drays ; a toll of sixpence half- 
penny upon drays ; but any car of the description I have mentioned, is liable to a 
toll only of three-halfpence. 

What was the toll on a stage coach with four horses under the original act ?— 

29. 2d. 

How many passengers could go by a coach r— Six persons inside and three 
persons outside : there was a clause in that act which made any carriage, taking a 
greater number of passengers, liable to a toll of 5*. in addition for each horse draw- 
ing such carriage. 

What was the reason of this additional toll?— Mr. Anderson and I were informed 
that the canal company were about to establish a coach to take thirty-six passengers ; 
and feeling the impossibility of contending with so powerful a body, directing such 
a carriage, we declined to have any connection with the road unless this clause was 
introduced for our protection. 

Was not this clause repealed by a subsequent act ? — It was ; this clause was made 
a model of other acts, where the same circumstances did not exist, and where it 
was conceived to be oppressive ; as for example on the Naas road, where there was 
no canal coach to act against it ; the canal coach was from the Canal Harbour from 
Monasterevan to Umerick, but it was introduced into the act from Dublin to 
Naas, and from Dublin to Mullingar, and I believe in other instances where such 
opposition could not possibly exist ; and upon these grounds, it being then deemed 
oppressive, it was generally repealed by an act called Mr. Cooper's act 

This act has again been altered? — That act being considered to be an infringe- 
ment on vested rights, was repealed by an act brought in by the present Lord 
Maryborough ; but after this another act was passed, imposing in lieu of the 5 /. ad-, 
ditional toll upon a particular description of carriage, giving a toll of 4d. upon 
every horse drawing every description of public carriage. 

So that the toll now on a stage coach is 2*. 2d. and Ad. a horse?— Yes. 

What do the caravans pay ? — A caravan, drawn by two or three horses, is liable 
to the original toll of 1*. id. and an additional toll of 4d. per horse. 

Are there any parts of the Limerick road in any degree unpafe for night-travelling. 
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in consequence of large ditches on the sides of it? — A considerable part of it is so, w. Bourne, Esq. 
particularly through the county of Kildare. 1 ^ 

Do you consider yourself, as contractor for keeping that road in repair for the (" April.) 
public, bound to fill up those ditches ? — No ; the law expressly states, that within 
two years after ditches shall be filled by presentment, and the bridges built or 
repaired. Mr. Anderson and I shall put the road into repair. I therefore consider 
that my duty is conditional ; and that I was not bound to do what I have done, if 
I was not actuated by a sense of public duty, and by my individual interest, until 
the grand juries have filled the ditches, and widened and repaired the bridges. The 
law expressly says, that the compensation to the landowners, and the filling of the 
ditches, shall be done by presentment 

Has not this been the construction put upon the act by the grand jury of Queens 
county?— The grand jury of Queen's county most liberally contributed every thing 
which was asked for the safety of the public. 

To what extent did that go; the ditches which were filled up by presentment? — 
I cannot state the extent; but they granted every thing which was asked, from the 
bounds of the county of Kildare to the King's county, and to Tipperary, from near 
Monasterevan, to near Roscrea. 

That is upwards of twenty-five miles, is it not ? — It is about twenty-five miles. 

Have you applied to the grand jury of the county of Kildare, to have the ditches 
filled up along the road passing through that county ? — Yes ; I have made two 
applications. I should have been discouraged from the ill effect of my first repre- 
sentations, but that individuals generally on the grand jury desired me to renew my 
applications, applying for those things that were conceived to be most necessary. 

Does not a part of the road cross the King's county, leaving the county of Kildare 
at each extremity ?— Yes. 

Have the grand jury of the King's county granted money for filling up the 
ditches ? — They have : it is about half a mile distance ; but so far as the Kings 
county is in that tract surrounded by Kildare, they granted the money for filling up 
the ditches. 

Do not the mail coaches travel in the night through the county of Kildare ? — 
The journey in winter is performed, both up and down, in the dark ; and the road 
is so narrow, that it is impossible for two carriages of any description to pass : two 
cars could not pass each other with safety. 

How are the bridges upon this line over the streams which cross it; are they 
sufficiently wide for the road ? — They are very narrow ; in some instances entirely 
un fenced, and generally directed, not to the road, but to the watercourse over 
which they pass. 

Is not a good deal of this road very low land, and subject to heavy fogs ?— A great 
deal of it is, for a considerable distance, covered with water. 

Have accidents happened upon this part of the road in consequence of the 
ditches ? — Several accidents have happened in consequence of the ditches and the 
bridges. 

Between Roscrea and Limerick, are the ditches filled ? — The county of Tipperary 
presented very generally; there are scarcely any ditches between Roscrea and 
Limerick; a great deal of that road is new road, that is made, several miles 
of it, very spacious, and in every instance the ditches at the sides of the road 
filled up. 

Are you acquainted with other mail coach roads in Ireland ? — I have some 
knowledge of several of them. 

Is not your brother a contractor ? — Yes, he is a contractor for the mail coaches 
to Galway, Sligo, Westport and Castlereagh. 

Do you think the provisions of the Irish laws are sufficient to secure mail coach 
roads being kept in constant repair when they are under the management of the 
grand juries in the different counties ? — I do not know how to answer that question. 

What security has the public in case of a road being very much out of repair, 
that is under the management of the grand jury for the county in which it lies, 
of having that road put into proper repair, to make it safe for mail coaches 
. to travel upon it? — There is not any security whatever; and I conceive it must 
tend to the safety of the intercourse, that there should be a power either to 
enforce on grand juries the effectuating public safety ; either the Lord Lieutenant 
or the Postmaster General should have the power, in case of the grand jury not 
doing that which is necessary, to order it to be done. 

Do you mean, that they should be repaid the expense by the counties? — 
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W. Boume. Esq. That the Lord Lieutenant should be permitted to advance the money for all such 

~ ' repairs, and that it should be repaid by successive levies presented at once, in 

(w April.) the same maimer as other money is levied under the forty-fifth of the King, to be 
presented at once, and raised at successive collections. 

Do all the public coaches pay the additional toll of four pence a bone? — No, the 
mail coaches do not pay the toll ; and I conceive that the post office most impro- 
perly withhold it 

Is this additional toll of four pence charged on any other road but the Naas and 
the Limerick?— I believe it is on all the roads which have the same clause 
respecting the extra passengers. 

You have stage coaches between Limerick and Dublin, not being mails? — Yes. 

In going from Naas to Dublin, do those coaches go along the direct road which 
is under the management of Mr. Taylor, or by any other road ? — They go a pre* 
sentment road, on which there is but one payment of it. id. instead of paying, 
upon this road, 5 s. 8 d. 

What is the distance between Naas and Dublin by Mr. Taylor's road ? — Fifteen 
miles. 

What is the distance by the road you go ? — I dare say it is eighteen. 

What is the rate at which the Limerick mail goes between Dublin and Limerick, 
according to your last arrangement with the post-office ? — We perform the journey 
in fifteen hours ; and the stops out of that are about an hour and a half ; an hour 
and forty-two minutes is that allowed. 

What is the distance ? — One hundred and twenty English miles : something more 
than ninety-four Irish. 

What stops are they ; for the post-office business ? — For post-office business, and 
the necessary stops for changing horses. In consequence of this acceleratjoo, which 
is a matter of experiment, and depends on drcomstances, we have got five new 
stages, at a very heavy expense, and our continuing will depend upon circumstances 
that are now at issue. 

You mean that you change horses five times more frequently than you used to 
do ? — We change horses four times more than we used to do j we have five new 
stages more than we used to have ; for one of those I pay nearly 100 /. a year for 
the place itself, in addition to agents and helpers. 

What is the usual time the mail stops at the post-office, merely for delivering 
and taking up a bag? — That is dependent upon the circumstances; there are some 
cases where twelve minutes are allowed, at Montrath, being a post-office ; there 
are other stops. I think five minutes are allowed at Nenagh. 

Where there is no other business but to deliver and take up the bag, what time 
is the coach generally detained?— The stops are, at Rathcoole eight minutes; at 
Naas eight minutes ; at Balrymenagh, which is a new stage, where there is no post- 
office business, eleven minutes ; Monasterevan twelve minutes ; Emo three 
minutes; we do not change there: at Kilminchy nine minutes; we change there; 
there is no post-office there : Maryborough post-office three minutes ; Montrath 
thirteen minutes ; Kiilmartm three minutes ; that is one of the new stages : Dan- 
cannon two minutes; no post-office: Toomavarah four minutes; no post-office: 
Nenagh eight minutes ; Kilmustello eight minutes ; Sallymount, another of the new 
stages, four minutes. 

What weights are commonly drawn by the carriers, and in what description of 
carts or carriages on the Limerick road ?— Some of the carriers horses, those in 
Roscrea in particular, are in the habit of taking thirty-two hundred weight : Mr. 
Fawcett, of Roscrea, told me that he had just got down by two carriers cars four 
hogsheads of sugar, each hogshead weighing sixteen hundred weight. 

What sort of carriage do they make use of r— What is called a Scotch dray car; 
they are very long, but the wheels are very narrow : there is no instance, I believe, 
in which the wheels are three inches broad, in some not more than two; and from the 
immense weight and the slowness of the motion they work into the road. 

Is this a customary loading, or is it only accidental? — It is the general loadbg of 
the carriers cars. 

Do they travel m great numbers upon the road? — Yes; in general about eight or 
ten together ; and sometimes where they are attended to they go in a direct line, but 
in some instances they occupy the entire road. 

. Is there a man to eaeh horse?— In some instances one man has two or three 

horses. 

What was the loading of the one-horse cart when you first had the management 
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of the Limerick road ?— Not more thau ten hundred. A shopkeeper of Nenagh W. Bourne, Etq. 

told me, that the best tobacco was in hogsheads of twelve hundred weight, N ~ ' 

and that when he desired to have the best he was obliged to have a leading horse to (™ April.) 
the car that drew that hogshead. 

Can yon acquaint the Committee what at any former period was the customary 
loading of a one-horse cart in Ireland ?— I saw a fragment of a Report of a Com- 
mittee published in the year 1745, which says, "And your Committee further report, 
that the average load of a car drawn by one horse in Ireland is 450 lbs." Mr< French 
of Roscrea had a horse that I understand uniformly drew three tons between 
Roscrea and his malt houses that were at Rackett Hall ; there is an intervening hill 
of about one in fifteen to ascend. 

. What is the distance ? — It was about a mile, or a mile and a half. 

1 " n ■ ■ • - 

Mercurii, 24 die Apritis, 1822. 



Sir Edteard Lets, Called in ; and Examined. 

HAVE any recent regulations been made in Ireland with respect to letters going sir EduardLeu. 
to Scotland, or the north of England, by Donaghadee? — Not that I am aware of — — 

What time does the mail arrive at Donaghadee from Dublin ? — I think half past (04 April.) 
two o'clock in the afternoon of the day after they are dispatched from Dublin. 

What is the distance from Dublin?— Ninety-three Irish miles. 

What time does the mail arrive at Belfast? — At eleven a.m. 

W'hat is the distance from Belfast to Donaghadee? — Fourteen miles. 

What time does the packet sail from Donaghadee? — The harbour is dependent 
upon the tide; our sailing is quite uncertain; when the tide permits them they sail 
immediately, but the dispatch from Port Patrick is not till the following morning at 
six o'clock. 

You mean the dispatch for London ? — Yes; London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

So that if the packet arrives at Port Patrick in three or four hours, the letters lie 
at Port Patrick till the next morning at six o'clock ? — Yes ; so I understand. 

What time do the mails arrive at Port Patrick from London, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow?— I think at eight o'clock in the morning ; it used to be so last year. 

What time does the packet sail from Port Patrick ? — It is liable to the same 
difficulties as Donaghadee, depending upon the tide. 

At what hour does the mail leave Donaghadee for Dublin ? — Six o'clock in the 
morning. 

Then in due course letters are twenty-two hours between their arrival at Port 
Patrick and their departure from Donaghadee? — Yes; but I must observe, that 
by far the greater part of the whole correspondence in the year is conveyed by ex- 
press, at a considerable expense; in fact, it is a daily increased expense beyond the 
usual charge for the mails. 

Very few come from Donaghadee by the regular conveyance ? — Very few. 

Can you state the expense of this conveyance from Donaghadee to Belfast?— No, 
not precisely. 

Is it incurred every day ? —Our order is to send the mail by express immediately 
on its arrival after the departure of the Irish post in the morning. 

W hat time does the mail leave Belfast for Dublin ?— At three o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

So that letters that leave Donaghadee at six o'clock in the morning go sixteen 
tniles to Belfast, and then start at three o'clock the same day for Dublin ? — Yes. 

Does it frequently happen that many mails are due, at Donaghadee, together 
from Port Patrick ? — I have upon several occasions been obliged to gn down to 
Donaghadee and Belfast personally, in consequence of the interruption in the mails 
between the two countries, by Port Patrick and Donaghadee : upon one occasion 
w hen I was there, within these two or three years, I think I found twenty-two mails 
between the two places interrupted ; I think thirteen or fourteen at one side, and 
the remainder at the other; I think that was at Christmas 1 81 8 , I was there last 
year ; every year there is a considerable interruption, but that is the most alarming 
one that has ever taken place. 

What was that occasioned by ? — The difficulty certainly is the position of the 
harbour of Port Patrick. Upon that occasion I made a detailed report to the Post- 
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SirEdwird Lett, roaster General, as to the state of the intercourse between the two countries, and I 

— ' pointed out the evils that existed. My report was submitted to the Government, 

(i+ April.) and upon that report the present harbour has been undertaken. Though I consider 
the chief difficulty to arise from the want of a proper harbour, there is, nevertheless, 
a great deal of improvement to be effected by a new arrangement of the northern 
mails in Ireland, and the whole of the mails on this side of the water to Port 
Patrick would have to be changed. The Postmasters General of England and Scot- 
land have the matter under their anxious consideration. 

Would letters come quicker from the north of England by Holyhead or Port 
Patrick ?— Under the existing arrangements at Holyhead the intercourse is much 
more regular by that station than the northern one. With respect to Belfast, letters 
to Belfast are received through Holyhead under the present regulations a day earlie* 
than by Port Patrick. 

Do the letters from London for Belfast go by Port Patrick or Dublin r— They 
come now by Dublin. 

Do the letters from Dublin for Carlisle go by Port Patrick or Holyhead?— We 
send them by Port Patrick. 

Does it frequently happen that the communication is interrupted between Port 
Patrick and Donaghadec, in consequence of the state of the harbour and the bad 
weather? — Repeatedly ; even without a gale of wind; when the wind blows south- 
west it completely impedes any egress from the harbour of Port Patrick. When 
those twenty-two mails were lying there, there were but two due by way of Holy- 
head, according to my present impression. 

What would you suggest as the best regulation for expediting the correspondence 
by Donaghadee and Port Patrick between England and Ireland ? — The distance from 
London to Port Patrick is 420 miles ; the mail reaches Dumfries at half past four 
in the evening ; it remains there for the arrival of the mails from Edinburgh three 
hours ; the mail leaves Edinburgh at eight o'clock in the morning ; by this delay at 
Dumfries it does not reach Port Patrick till eight the foUowi ng morning. If, there- 
fore, the mail could leave Edinburgh at six in the morning in the place of eight, it 
would arrive at Port Patrick at six o clock a. m. If the mail travelled at. a rate even 
under eight miles an hour, it would reach Port Patrick before five, the consequence 
of which would be, that if the wind was at all favourable, the English mail for 
Ireland, that now never reaches Belfast in time for delivery, or to be forwarded 
by any of the cross mails from thence, or to Dublin, would frequently be 
delivered in Belfast, on the third morning after the dispatch from London, before 
the hour at which merchants assemble on 'change ; it would be in time frequently 
to meet the dispatch of all the cross-posts from Belfast, including Londonderry ; 
almost invariably and in time to meet the departure of the coach for Dublin. In 
the departure of the coach for Dublin, I of course include the English 
correspondence for the greater part of the province of Ulster, and the entire of the 
south of Ireland from North Britain, which is now subject to the daily delay of 
twenty-four hours, and from the impediments already alluded to very frequent in- 
terruptions of a much more serious nature. With respect to the returning mail 
from Ireland, the effect would be, if a more expeditious rate of travelling was 
attained from Dublin to Belfast than at present exists, the mail might reach Donaghu- 
dee by one o'clock in the afternoon, or earlier; if, therefore, a steam packet 
was established, the same vessel that brought the mail from Scotland would be 
in time to return with the mail from Ireland the same day. Allowing three hours 
for the passage, which is only twenty miles, she might reach Port Patrick at four 
in the afternoon ; by starting then from Port Patrick the mail might reach Dum- 
fries, which is eighty-four miles, in ten hours and a half, at half after two a. it.; 
it might reach Carlisle in four hours and a half afterwards, which is thirty-six 
miles, and consequently it might reach London one day earlier than it does at 
present: the mail at present remains on its way from Port Patrick to London five 
hours ; at Carlisle it does not depart until half-past seven a. m. therefore the mail 
from Port Patrick would be in sufficient time for the arrival of the Glasgow mail at 
that place, on its road to London, by leaving Port Patrick at four p. m. in place of 
eight A. M. 
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Sir Edward Lku 



Sir Edward Lees, again called in; and Examined. 

HAVE the Postmasters General made any attempts to accelerate the rate of 
travelling by mail coaches in Ireland ? — They have. Upon the different lines of " *^~T~ 
road where the contracts have expired, since the Committee of 1819 made its ApriL) 
report, the Postmasters General endeavoured to obtain the rate of travelling at least 
five miles and a half and six miles an hour Irish ; at either rate of travelling they found 
h very difficult to prevail upon the contractors to undertake the contract; they have 
universally advertised in the public prints at l>oth those rates. Upon some recent 
occasions they have succeeded in effecting five miles and a half, and very recently, in 
the case of Limerick, they have succeeded in getting the mails at the rate of six miles 
an hour and upwards ; but this last case is very experimental, and my opinion is, 
that it is not likely to continue during the winter season. 

Is not the road from Limerick to Dublin reckoned a very good road ? — Taking 
it in the entire, I conceive the Limerick road to be the best road in the country. 

Therefore there arises no difficulty to perform this rate of travelling on that 
road ? — Not during day -light ; but in those parts where the stages are travelled over 
At night, I think the contractors will find it difficult I have before me a repre- 
sentation, received previously to my leaving Dublin, through Lord DunaHy, chair- 
man of the board of commissioners of that road, (that is, the road from Limerick to 
Naas,) representing the state of it, and the extreme danger there would be in con- 
tinuing that rate of travelling if the road is not improved. 

What defects docs he allude to ?— The following is a resolution, among others, 
■which was unanimously agreed to : "As public intercourse is infinitely in danger 
by pits and ditches by the sides of the road, and by several narrow windings, or 
.totally unfenced bridges in the county of Kildare ; that such danger is much in- 
creased to the mail coaches which at all seasons travel through the said county 
each way during the night-time; that in consequence of the proposed great accele- 
ration in their travelling, it is important, if not absolutely essential to their safety, 
that the said pits or ditches be filled, and the said bridges widened, fenced and re- 
paired before the ensuing winter; that our chairman be requested to write, on behalf 
of the commissioners of the said road and the public, to the Postmasters General, 
praying their lordships to promote such legislative enactments, or other measures, 
as they shall deem best calculated to remove evils so long and so generally felt, and 
liitherto ineffectually complained of." 

Are you acquainted with the conditions upon which Mr. Bourne is proprietor of 
this road from Naas to Limerick? — 1 have heard that Mr. Bourne and the late 
Wr. Anderson obtained a contract under the Irish Parliament, which vested in 
them, for a period of fifty years, the tolls of that road between Naas and Limerick ; 
"but I am not privy to the exact conditions upon which the tolls were so vested, or 
what sum of money they were bound to expend in bringing that road to a proper 
state ; I presume tney are embodied in the act of parliament. 

Do you consider Mr. Bourne bound to remedy the defects of the road through 
the county of Kildare, the defects alluded to io the resolutions?— I apprehend he 
Is not, under the engagement of his own act; but I consider, under the 45 & 
46* Geo. III. he is liable to the responsibility of all trustees for tolls, and those bind 
bim to have the post office surveys executed, on the county presenting damages. 

By whom ought they to be provided for ?— The law requires trustees to lay all 
claims for damages before a jury, and to submit the verdict to the county at the 
ensuing assizes. The damages being settled, the trustees should make the road. 

Have the Postmasters General ever made any application to the grand jury of 
the county for that purpose?— The entire of that road has been surveyed by the 
post office, and the estimates for the different counties through which the line passes 
have been submitted to the trustees, I suppose. 

Was any application made at the same time by tlte Postmasters General to the 
grand juries to have the improvements carried into effect contained in the plans ? — 
The usual mode observed is, that the surveyor who makes the survey shall attend 
personally at the grand jury with the map and estimates of every improvement; and 
I have no doubt that such surveyor did attend the grand jury of the county of 
Kildare, if required. 

Have other counties attended to the state of this road, and filled the pits 
and ditches, and made protecting fences against the precipices ?— It is impossible 
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Sir Ed-ward Lees, to answer exactly. The proceedings of the whole kingdom are contained in those 
x ^ — ■ J returns. 

(?c April) What returns ? — The returns of the whole proceedings of the post office and 
grand juries respecting the roads in Ireland under the post road acts. 

To what do you attribute particularly the difficulty of getting mails in Ireland to 
go at the rate of five miles and a half an hour ? — The answers that have been 
returned by contractors, to whom applications have been made to convey at that 
rate, have invariably been the imperfect state of those roads. 

Do you know what the usual rate is at which common stage coaches drive in 
Ireland ? — There are some that drive more rapidly than the mails ; but generally 
speaking, I should think pretty much at the same rate ; but I must observe, that 
the stage coaches are all day coaches, which makes a considerable difference in the 
facilities of acceleration. 

Do the stage coaches on the Limerick road drive as fast or faster than the mail 
coach ? — At present the mail coach travels quicker to Limerick than any coach. 

Does the stage coach on the Limerick road travel at the rate of five miles and a 
half an hour ? — I should think it does not 

What regulations are there with respect to the time allowed for delivering and 
taking up bags at the post office ? — The time varies from three to ten and fifteen 
minute?. 

Supposing there is no office business to perform, but merely to exchange the 
bags ?— Merely exchange the bags. 

You allow no time ? — No ; in fact there is nothing to be done. 

Do you allow any particular time for changing horses ?— -Not upon the face of 
the post office time bill ; that is included in the gross rate per hour ; the contractors 
roust make up the time that they themselves consume in harnessing the horses ; it 
is not considered by the post office at all in its calculations. 

Have any steps been taken for introducing a uniformity of plan in the construc- 
tion of the mail coaches in Ireland ?— That was a point particularly recommended 
by the Committee of 1819 ; and the sentiments of the Postmasters General were 
completely in unison with those of the Committee. They have had, however, 
considerable difficulty, as yet, in effecting it generally: one difficulty arises from 
several of our contractors being their own factors, having existing contracts, and 
unwilling to break up their ow n establishments for building. 

Existing contracts for finding coaches ? — Yes ; in all contracts, however, made 
since 1819, the Postmasters General have advertised that the coaches provided 
shall be upon one principle of construction : to effect this, they advertised in the 
public prints for plans and models of carriages; and received proposals from 
different builders in Dublin, London, Oxford and Birmingham ; the prices of those 
carriages, as proposed, varied from 250/. to 130 guineas each carriage, and a 
contractor at Birmingham has been found who builds them for 130 guineas,' be 
has already provided several carriages for Ireland ; and in all our future contracts 
we intend that this contractor shall provide them also. 

Do you make a contract for the repairs with the person who finds the coaches? — 
No; we contract for the carriage, and the contractors themselves afterwards 
maintain them. 

Then you give the carriages for nothing ?— Ultimately the contractors pay for 
them. Stoppages are made from their mileage allowance. 

What rate of allowance do you make to contractors for finding the coaches by 
the mile or otherwise? — We make no specific allowance for providing coaches, but 
we make an allowance per mile for conveying mails and providing coaches, wLich 
varies in amount almost in every part of Ireland. If the Committee wish, I can 
tell the amount of each line ; for instance, from Dublin to Cork the amount is 3d. 
the single mile; to Limerick, 3d. but the contractor there requires 4 id. for travelling 
at the present accelerated rate; to Waterford, $d. ; to Deny, 3d. ; to Belfast, 3d. ; 
to EnniskiHen, A\d.\ to Wexford, 6d. which includes the carriage of the second 
mail guard, and the charges for the conveyance of the Sunday mails ; Sligo, ~d.; and 
Galway, 7\d. for a single mile; from Belfast to Derry the amount is 4\d. 

How are the mail coaches in England provided? — There is one contractor who 
provides the post-office with coaches, and who keeps them in repair for a fixed 
mileage. 

Do you know the amount of that mileage?— I have heard it stated at 1 ±d. the 
mile. 

Have the Postmasters General of Ireland made any attempt to obtain coaches on 
the same principle ?—Thcy did ; they made offer* to some of the principal builder*, 
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of Dublin, and they also attempted a negotiation with some of their own contrac- Sir EtfoarJ Ues. 

tors who were builders of mail coaches, but the terms that were asked were con- * ^ ' 

sidered too high, and they abandoned the idea. (a6 April.) 

Can you state what those terms were? — I think they were as high as gd. the 
double mile by the mail builders and mail contractors ; I think they were 4^. or 5<£ 
the single mile. 

In England, do the post office or the proprietor pay the mileage for the coaches? — 
I believe, in some cases, the sum paid by the contractors for the coaches exceeds what 
they receive for the conveyance of the mail. 

Who pays it?— It is paid by the post office, I believe, as the responsible party ; 
they have regular accounts with the contractors afterwards for that contribution. 

What rate is paid by the Postmasters General in England, for carrying the mails, 
to their contractors?— I have heard it as low as 2^. the average, a mile ; I 
believe the Holyhead mail is 3d, 

For what periods do the Postmasters General of Ireland make contracts for 
mails? — The lowest is seven years; they have been as extended as fourteen and 
twenty-one ; and the Limerick mail, which has but one year to run, was made for 
a jieriod of thirty -one years. 

Do the Postmasters General endeavour to make the contracts for as short a time 
as possible? — They always advertise for seven or fourteen years, and are always 
anxious to obtain them for the shortest possible period. On several roads no con- 
tracts have been executed for years past, though expired. 

Why do they take seven years as the shortest limit ? — Because they have al- 
ways found that where an individual wished to contract, that he would not contract 
for a shorter period, because the expenditure on his outfit is of course very large, and 
it is necessary to have a certain guarantee for a sufficient period to be indemnified. . 

For what period are the contracts made by the Postmasters 01 England ? — From 
year to year, I believe. 

Have the Postmasters General of Ireland ever endeavoured to make a contract 
for a less term than seven years? — Frequently they have made attempts to obtain 
their contracts upon the same principle as the. contracts in this country; namely, 
from year to year, and to have them managed by the innkeepers on the different 
lines of road. Since the Report of the Committee of 1819, they have renewed 
those attempts at different periods, and sent down their superintendent of mail 
coaches upon the different lines of road, with a view to make such bargains ; but 
we have hitherto found it quite impracticable. 

Are you aware that the Postmasters in England never make any bargains in de- 
tail with the innkeepers of the lines of road, but always with some chief con- 
tractor, who manages all the details with his country connections ?— I am 5 but 
unfortunately in Ireland we have not discovered any such class of persons : our 
contractors are in most cases gentlemen of considerable property, and in some 
cases have been the noblemen of the country, who, from a laudable public spirit 
have connected their names and security with such speculations. 

It may be understood by the Committee, that the business of stage coaches has 
not yet made sufficient progress in Ireland to enable the postmasters to find persons 
willing to enter into mail coach contracts upon the same principles upon which they 
are made in England ?-«-In a great measure ; but the stage coaches at present pos- 
sess such advantages over the mail coaches; from the local circumstances of Ireland, 
that I very much fear they will always have the preference as a means of tra- 
velling. 

Is the stage coach business of Ireland increasing mnch r — I do not know that it 
is extending very much ; on the contrary, I rather apprehend the interests of the 
different persons embarked in that business are very much depreciated. 

It has, however, made great progress within the last ten or fifteen years?— Cer- 
tainly it has ; but unfortunately there is a description of carriage at present in use 
in Ireland which very much interferes with the interests of the stage coach proprie- 
tors, and still more so with the proprietors of mail coaches. 

What is that?— That is the caravan, carrying a great number of passengers at 
very low rates, and paying very moderate toll duty. 

What is the rate of travelling on the cross roads? — Four miles an hour. 

Do you not think you could get them to go faster than that? — I do ; and I think 
they ought to go faster. 

What is the time for the arrival of the mail at Newry ?— Five o'clock in the 
morning. 

And the arrival at Down afterwards?— Fifty-five minutes after eleven. 
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SirVJxard Lee$. What is the distance ?— Twenty-four miles. 

y ^ / Why is there a delay of seven hours from Newry to Down, that being only 
(»6 April.) twenty-four miles?— The mail requires six hours in its conveyance only, and there* 
fore if it was dispatched immediately after the arrival of the mail coach it ought to 
reach Downpatrick at eleven. 

Why is it not dispatched immediately on the arrival of the mail coach?- The only 
reason can be that they may go more safely during the winter season. 

From what cause ? — To have one hour more day-light upon the road. 

Did you ever hear of any tiling having occurred to the mail in that part ? — I do 
not remember any attack upon the Down mail. 

Did you ever apply for any contract for a mail coach upon that road? — Frequently. 

Have you had any offer? — I think we had one, but it was very high. 

Do you recollect the sura? — I very recently had a communication with a view 
to a contract for a mail coach on that road, and I am in expectation of a proposal 
for it. 

What regulations or changes have the Postmasters General already made or con- 
template to make, in the system of Irish mails, in consequence of the introduction of 
steam packets on the Holyhead station ?— They have already extended the hour of 
dispatch from seven o'clock in the evening to ten o'clock at night 

For England? — For England; for the inhabitants of Dublin they have ex. 
tended it, from the interior of Ireland, till seven the following morning, both mails 
going then together, by which means the inhabitants of Dublin have frequently been 
enabled to answer their letters the same night to London; and the mails from the 
interior of the kingdom have gained one entire day in point of acceleration. It is a 
question with the Postmasters General, at this moment, whether it is practicable to 
keep open the receivers from Dublin to the latest possible hour of the night, so as 
to afford the merchants two hours at least more time to answer their correspondence, 
but they have not yet determined upon that measure ; not being quite satisfied, 
with the business that is to be performed in the morning in the arrangement of 
the interior mails, whether that from Dublin, if so extended, could be made up in 
sufficient time to insure its dispatch from Howth so as to meet the mail going from 
Holyhead to Chester and Liverpool. 

Are any letters allowed to be put in the post before seven o'clock ia the raoroiog 
for England from Dublin ?— No. 

When do the steam packets leave Howth? — As near eight o'clock as possible at 
present. 

Is that hour sufficiently early, in ordinary cases, to insure the arrival of the 
packet at Holyhead before tbe dispatch of the mail coach from Holyhead to Lon- 
don? — In almost all cases it is. 

Is it equally so to insure the dispatch of the mail for Chester and the north of 
England ? — Not with always the same certainty ; and I rather apprehend that the 
mail on the Chester line has frequently beeu late. 

Does not the mail by Chester carry a very important portion of the correspond- 
ence between Ireland and England ? — A very important part indeed, that is, of the 
commercial part of the correspondence. 

Would it be possible to effect the arrival of the mails at Howth sufficiently early 
to enable the packets to proceed to sea at seven o'clock in the morning ?— It would 
be quite possible to do so; but in order to effect that arrangement, our interior mails 
must be made to arrive earlier in Dublin; and to do this, they must either leave the 
extreme points of the kingdom earlier than at present, or should be made to travel 
at a more rapid rate than they do now. To prevent the inconvenience that might arise 
by making the mails depart from the extreme points earlier than they do, it would 
be possible to dispatch the mails earlier than they are at present from Dublin ; 
which would have the effect of giving an equal quantum of time at the extreme 
points of the kingdom to answer their letters, that by tbe other arraagemcut they 
would be deprived of; the danger of this, however, might be to delay the English 
mails from the capital, by not reaching Dublin from Howth, previous to their 
dispatch. 

Has it often occurred, since the establishment of steam packets, that any of the 
mails from the interior of Ireland have reached the post office so late in the morn- 
ing as not to enable the Postmasters General to forward the letters to England ? — 
It has ; during the winter season, on some lines, the mails bad been detaiued ; in so:ne 
cases the Postmasters General have sent those mails across in express boats, to over- 
take the packets, at tbe expense of the contractors. 

Upon what lines of road most frequently have tbe inails been late ?— Upon the 
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Wexford line most frequently ; on the Cork line sometimes ; I think on the Derry Sir FJuardLeu. 

line, and on the Euniskillen line also. > ^ ' 

Have the Postmasters General adopted, or do they mean to adopt, any measures (»6 April.) 
to remedy this evil ?— Their lordships hope, that in the expected improvements of 
the public road this evil may be effectually remedied ; for the delays that have 
already been experienced, have been by the contractors attributed to their very bad 
state at present. 

Do the Postmasters General consider that the defects of the road are the cause 
of those delays, or do they attribute it to the misconduct of contractors? — In most 
cases they have hitherto considered them to be owing to the bad state of the roads, 
and the very inclement season that is just past, rendering the roads still worse, they 
have subjected their contractors to very large fines in the first instance ; we have in 
most cases given them back, under the explanations that they have afforded. 

Do the representations made to the Postmasters General, as to the state of the 
roads, apply partially, or do they extend to all the mail coach roads ? — I think the 
complaint seems to be general throughout the whole country ; I do not mean to say 
that every part of every line is in a bad state, but I apprehend that there is no line 
that is hot liable to considerable difficulties through the whole country, in conse- 
quence of their bad state at present. I have here returns from each contractor as 
to their actual state when I left Ireland, and they will more properly inform the 
Committee than I can possibly do myself. Previous to my leaving Ireland., I ad- 
dressed a letter to the different mail coach contractors, of which 1 have a copy : I 
have received answers from them all, with the exception of one or two ; those 
answers enter fully into the subject of the respective lines, and with the permission 
of the Committee I shall prepare a table, which will set before them every informa- 
tion which they can require upon the subject. 

[The witness was directed to deliver in the letter and prepare the table ] 

Are the mail coach roads for the most part turnpike roads or presentment roads ? — 
I think, generally speaking, that where mail coaches run, about one-half is turnpike 
and the other presentment road. 

Are there not particular acts of parliament for enabling the Postmasters General 
to have the mail coach roads placed in proper repair ?— There are ; viz. the 45th and 
46th of Geo. III. passed in the years 1805 and 1806, enacted for the express 
purpose of rendering the conveyance of letters more safe and expeditious in 
Ireland. 

What measures have the Postmasters General adopted towards carrying those 
acts into effect ? — In 1805, when the first act was passed, the instructions of 
Government were served upon the post office to commence the execution of the act ; 
and the first step which the Postmasters General took was to appoint six engineers 
under the direction of another and principal engineer ; this last gentleman is the 
present Major Alexander Taylor, a gentleman of great experience, to whose direction 
and control the management of those acts under the Postmaster General is prin- 
cipally committed : they executed their warrants immediately, and under them pro- 
ceeded to survey every direct line of road from Dublin to the extreme points of the 
kingdom ; the surveys of all those roads have been in the interval completed, the 
plans and estimates of such new lines as were necessary, or of such lines as were 
required to be altered or widened or levelled have also been submitted to the grand 
juries, in such cases as were necessary to the trustees of turnpikes. 

Did those plans describe every sort of improvement that was necessary to make each 
road perfect in point of direction, of the inclination of the hills, and as to breadth? — 
They did ; the general maps were all furnished, and from them the baronial maps ; 
and the necessary plans for bridges have been submitted to the different grand juries. 

Were they accompanied with cross sections and estimates ? — I am disposed to 
think they were. 

On what principle do the acts require those surveys should be made in regard 
to the breadth of the road and the inclination of the hills? — There are two acts. 
The 45th of the late King required that the roads should be brought to the level of one 
foot rise in thirty-five base, and that the roads should be of the width of forty-two 
feet clear of footpaths at least, and that in no case should the road exceed 
sixty feet. 

Have many roads been improved in Ireland in consequence of those surveys 
under the powers of those acts?— Several improvements have taken place, all of 
which are more particularly described in the returns which the Postmasters General 
have furnished in obedience to the orders of this Committee. 
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Do you mean to say, that in all cases of new roads made under that act, that 
the best line of road has been bond Jide selected? — I am not aware that the 
(*G April.) Postmasters General are apprised that any line of road submitted by their engineers 
to any of the grand juries has not been the beat that could be discovered, under 
the particular restrictions that the acts themselves impose ; but whether or not 
those particular lines have in all cases been adopted by the grand juries, I cannot 
exactly say at this moment, though my impression is, that in many cases the lines 
suggested have oot been adopted ; but I fear that alterations even in the line since 
made, have been effected by the persons employed in the execution of it 

Have you any reason to doubt, that, in many instances, the grand juries have 
deviated from the lines recommended by the engineers, and adopted others not so 
advantageous to the public service ? — From the information I have received, I hare 
no doubt that such alterations have been made, which will be more particularly 
described in the returns I have already alluded to. 

Have you any reason to suppose then, in any instances, lines of road have been 
chosen by the grand juries where the performance of the work, as a permanent 
work, is utterly impracticable ? — There have been different lines of road, which, under 
the orders of Government, the Postmasters General have been obliged to make 
special re-surveys and inspections of; the levels upon those roads are parti- 
cularly set forth in the returns ordered by and furnished to the Committee, and 
I have no doubt that they do contain instances such as are alluded to. 

Have you any knowledge of the new mail coach road opening an intercourse be- 
tween the city of Limerick and the town of Tralee? — That is one road that we have 
surveyed and re-surveyed, and upon which a special investigation took place, and 
a special report was made. 

Has a copy of that report been laid before the Committee ?— A copy of it has 
not yet been laid before the Committee. 

Is it in progress to be laid before the Committee? — It is in preparation, 
I believe, by the Government of Ireland. 

Do you happen to know, or can you inform the Committee, whether the en- 
gineers reported any one line of road between those two towns as more practicable 
and much shorter? — I do not remember at this moment. 

Was there more than one line of road surveyed for the purpose of making a new 
mail coach road ?— I am sure there was. 

Do you happen to know the distance by the new mail coach road that was 
adopted by the grand jury between Limerick and Tralee ? — 1 do not; the maps are 
in Ireland ; but the returns will show it 

Do you happen to know the distance between the same towns going along the 

Ardagh line of road, which was surveyed by the post office engineers ? I do not 

know them myself, but they are all set forth in the map, and stated in that report 
Are you aware of any reference to the engineers of the post office, with respect 
to the preference between those two identical lines of road, the one leading through 
Armagh, and the other by Cappagh and Talbot?—- The order given to the engineers 
was, to make a special report upon what was executed by the county, as contrasted 
with the original maps and estimates furnished by the post office. The result of that 
is contained in the statement that I have already referred to. 

In the choice of the line of road, under the direction of the post-office, has it 
been an object to embrace the principal towns m the respective counties through 
which the roads pass, if it could be done consistently with the other objects?— The 
act of parliament requires, that the post office engineers should proceed from post 
town to post town, finding the most direct and level road between those places, 
giving the post office, however, the power to exclude or embrace any particular 
place or places that might be necessary towards the great object of those acts; 
which is, the acceleration of the mail to the extreme points of the kingdom ; I should 
say, by the extreme points, the principal cities and towns in the kingdom which 
are, in fact, the extreme towns. 

Do you happen to know what principal towns of the counties of Limerick and 
Kerry the new mail coach road to Tralee passes through ? — I cannot sav without 
having reference to the designs of the road 7 ' 

What control have the postmasters over the grand jury, so as to secure those 
lines of road being made, which the surveyors of the post office have designed ?-— 
The duty of the Postmasters General is solely confined to the making of the maps 
preparing the estimates, and furnishing them to the grand juries, and defraying all 
the expenses of the surveys, and the attendance of the engineers upon the grand 
Junes. With the performance of that duty, the power and authority of the Post- 
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masters General cease, and they have no sort of control over the grand juries, or Sir Edward Lees. 

over the persons who are afterwards employed in the execution of the designs for N „. / 

which they have paid. Ap ril.) 

Has tbe Government of Ireland any control under the act? — None whatever ; 
the only duty that remains with the Government is, the advancM of the necessary 
funds to the counties to enable them to execute those works : they possess no power, 
that I am aware of, that enables the Government to ascertain whether that money 
is expended at all, or whether tbe lines themselves have been formed according to 
the designs of them, as furnished by the post office engineers. 

What does the act require as requisite to enable the grand jury to obtain advances 
of money from Government ? — A certificate must be sent to the Treasury, of the 
approbation of tbe road, and that all damages arising from individuals whose pro- 
perty has been surrendered have been satisfied. Upon that being presented to the 
Treasury, under the proper authority from the grand jury, the Government is autho- 
rized to advance the entire of the money necessary for the execution of the works, 
which the Government does advance, without interest, and is repaid by equal 
instalments in six years. 

Do the Government advance the whole sum at once i— They have authority to do 
so if the county think it necessary to make the application. 

Then there is no provision in the act to enable the Government, or to require the 
Government to take precautions that the money is faithfully applied ? — No ; in this 
respect the act is totally defective. 

Do the acts contain any provisions by which the roads may be kept in repair after 
being once made? — None whatever; their repair after comes under the ordinary 
presentment system, and liable to all its casualties. 

The present bad state of the mail coach roads may then be attributed to neglect 
in common repair more than to the want of completing the improvements under the 
mail coach acts? — Several of those roads that have been completed are, I appre- 
hend, in as bad a state, though perhaps not so hilly, as those upon which nothing 
yet has been effected, which I entirely attribute to the deficiency in the system and 
tbe imperfect state of those two acts, which have made no sort of provision for the 
continual maintenance of them ; and it must be quite evident, that where those 
roads have been made double the width that they were, they must daily be coming 
worse in that broad state than they originally were, and eventually must be a great 
deal more expensive to put in a proper condition. I attribute the present bad state 
of tbe roads to two causes ; to many of the improvements not being made at all ; and 
where made, the roads not properly kept 

Have the new roads made under those acts of parliament been finished in such a 
manner as to continue in a sound and perfect state for a considerable time after 
they are completed ?— Many of them I do not think have ; and I am positive that 
very few, if any of them, have been made as perfect as the nobleman who designed 
those acts, himself contemplated ; but the exact condition of them will more fully 
appear to tbe Committee from the table that I shall prepare. 

Do you think it desirable to make any alterations in the provisions of those act*?— 
Every Postmaster General, from 1 807 to the present time, has entertained that 
opinion ; indeed, the very second year that the acts were in operation, the want of 
such a system was quite apparent. 

In what respects do you propose to alter them ? — I should make such alterations, 
in tbe first place, as should diminish the expenses of them in the outset 

The expense of the roads ?— Of tbe roads and the whole system : to do this, I 
would endeavour to assimilate, as nearly as possible, the present act of parliament to 
the statute at first introduced ; I mean tbe 45th of George the Third : by such an 
act as this, tbe expenses of the post office would be greatly reduced in the attendance 
of the engineers upon the grand juries. It is quite evident that while one grand 
jury possesses the power of not acting upon the post office design, while the grand 
jury of the adjoining county does act upon the design in that county, that the object 
of these acts can never be attained ; and thus we have already instances in Ireland. 
Some of these roads have been executed by some of tbe counties, while the counties 
that intervene between that road itself and the capital have refused to make their 
part ; in this respect particularly, I think these acts should be altered ; it is quite 
ridiculous that the county should be subject to a large expense in one case, and that 
that expense should be rendered useless by the adjoining county not performing their 
part ; and therefore I conceive it would be better to repeal both the acts in toto than 
have them in such an imperfect state, and so burtbensome in point of expense upon 
the country. 
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Str Edward Lett. How are the provisions altered in the original act which you now wish to have 
N — * re-enacted ? — The act of the 46th repeals several of the clauses of the act of the 

(ao April.) 45th ; it gives the grand juries such a discretionary power as has certainly con- 
tributed to prevent the original intention of the first act: the original act enabled 
the counties, with the assistance of the Treasury, to complete the roads, and levy 
their disbursements, in the period of six years. It is now seventeen year* since 
the original act passed ; the roads have not been by any means perfected ; several 
of them are in a very bad state at periods, and many of them will never be perfected, 
I fear, under the present system. 

Are the roads you now speak of, roads made by advances of the public money 
from the Treasury ? — Yes ; several of them are represented as much out of repair. 

How much money has been advanced by the Treasury under those acts r— A 
special return of the amount has been made to the Committee, and I think it comes 
to between six and seven hundred thousand pounds. 

Is that money to be repaid by the counties ? — I believe the counties have repaid 
every thing to Government that the law required of them. 

Can you state what sum has been expended on roads under those acts? — That is 
one of the great difficulties that the Postmasters General found in making the returns 
which the Committee called for; they have not the means themselves of knowing 
exactly the proceedings of the counties, and the information which they have 
rendered to the Committee in these statements, is the result of inquiries which they 
have themselves made of their engineers, who have from time to time reported to 
them what they understood the grand jury still performed. 

Can you state the amount or any thing near it ? — The amount does not much 
exceed, I apprehend, the money that has been advanced by the Treasury, and there- 
fore the Committee will find that in the returns which are before them what it is. 
I am not exactly in possession of, or have I any means of knowing accurately. 

Is there much new road on hand at present to be perfected? — I apprehend a 
great deal. I mean still to be made of what has been surveyed. 

Can you state what sum of money is estimated to be wanting for completing 
those roads ? — I think the gross estimates the Committee will find in the returns I 
mentioned ; about a million and a half for the whole kingdom : the amount upon 
each county will be found separate in those returns. 

Do you speak of the estimates made in the first instanoe, immediately after the 
passing of the act, by the Postmasters General, for all the mail coach roads of Ire- 
land ? — I mean the amount of all the estimates that have been furnished with plans 
to the different counties both for roads and for bridges on mail coach roads ; except 
two roads provided for in the acts: the surveys of the cro*$ roads have not yet com- 
menced. 

Have the expenses of many of the roads much exceeded the original estimates ?— 
Some of them have very largely exceeded. 

Can you state any particular instances ? — The Committee will find in the returns 
which they have received, the particulars of each as far as the Postmasters General 
have learnt them. My present recollection enables me only to state instances in 
the counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Wicklow and Fermanagh. I think in 
those cases the excess of expense has been considerable. 

Has that excess been owing to any defect in forming the original estimate, or any 
mismanagement in the expenditure of the money upon the road ? — I cannot speak 
with certainty ; in some of those instances special investigations have taken place, 
by orders of Government, and reports have been made to Government ; they will 
be found in the returns before the Committee. 

Were the persons employed to make the estimates persons in every respect com- 
petent to make them upon proper principles ? — On the appointment of the engineers, 
the Postmasters General selected the most efficient men that they could find in 
Ireland ; and all the designs previous to going before the grand juries should have 
been, and I am sure were compared personally by the superbtending engineer hun- 
self, Major- Alexander Taylor. 

Has the excess above the estimates been in any case particularly high think 
it has been double in some cases; there is one instance on the road from Cork to 
Skibbereen. 

What has the post office paid for surveys of the mail coach roads? — Our expenses 
have amounted to 50,000 1 in the seventeen years, to carry into effect the provisions 
of the act. 

Can you state what portion of the whole of the mail coach roads has . been im- 
proved under those actor — As far as we have the means of learning, the Committee 
•will find in the returns, 
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Luna, 29* die Apritis, 1822. 

The Very Reverend 7faw«w 7re»cA, Dean of Kildare, 
Called in; and Examined. 

DO yon reside in the neighbourhood of the Dublin and Limerick road ?— I do. ^ j> TraiA. 

In what part of Ireland r — In the Queen's county, about three-and-thirty miles 1 

from Dublin. („ 9 Apr u.) 

Have you occasion to travel this road frequently? — Very frequently. 

In travelling along this road, have you paid attention to the manner in which it 
is repaired ? — I have for some time past paid very particular attention to it, from two 
causes ; first, from being a supervisor of other roads in that neighbourhood ; and, 
secondly, from having been informed that I was appointed one of the commissioners 
under the act of parliament for superintending that road. 

In what manner is this road superintended? — Messrs. Bourne and Anderson 
have the management of it by an act of parliament originally passed in the year 
1793, as I apprehend. 

That is, the Irish Parliament giving to them this road for a certain period of 
years, allowing them to receive certain tolls on condition of keeping the road in 
repair? — They advancing a large sum of money (17,000/. I believe) for making 
improvements and keeping the road in repair. 

Are there commissioners to control the conduct of Mr. Bourne and his partner ? 
— There were commissioners originally named in the act for the purposes of control 
in the said act specified. 

In case of Mr. Bourne neglecting to keep the road in repair, is there not a power 
in the Lord Chancellor to sequester the tolls ? — There is. 

Does it go to appoint new commissioners? — No ; on the representation of ascer- 
tain number of the commissioners, in the form of a petition to the Chancellor, 
stating that the road is not in sufficient repair, the Chancellor has the power of 
sequestering the tolls. 

In what sort of repair is that part of the Limerick road with which you are 
acquainted ? — In general, in very indifferent repair ; I speak of the part between 
Naas and Maryborough. 

What are the chief defects of it? — The road is, for the most part, in itself of a 
very fine breadth, perhaps fifty or sixty feet ; but it is only about twelve or four- 
teen feet in the centre that is kept in any tolerable repair, and even that is 
very rough, from the stones not being sufficiently broken ; and the consequence is, 
that all carriages, carts, &c. endeavour to keep as much as possible in one track, on 
the centre or crown. 

What materials are made use of? — Chiefly broken stones, and in some cases gravel. 

To what size are the stones reduced before they are put upon the road commonly ? 
— They are for the most part laid in heaps upon the road, of the size they come 
from the quarry ; they lie on the road generally for some time before they are broken, 
and then they are broken to three, four and five inches diameter. 

Is it the practice to leave those stones so near the central parts of the road as 
to be inconvenient to travellers ? — Yes ; they do incommode travellers very much ; 
they are inconvenient in the day time, and dangerous in the night, as I have often 
experienced, and represented to Mr. Bourne. 

Was not this road some years ago in a much better state of repair ?— It was. 

So as to be considered one of the best roads in Ireland ? — Perhaps it might ; but 
road-making had not then attained its present state of perfection. 

Is there any difficulty in obtaining materials ? — None, that I am aware of: during 
these last six months there has been a difficulty in some places, occasioned by the 
very great wetness of the winter, but in general there has been no difficulty. 

As a supervisor of roads yourself, you are acquainted with the expenses attend- 
ing the repairing of roads? — I am of private roads, but this is very different. 

In your opinion might not this public road be kept in very good repair at a 
moderate rate of expense ? — Certainly I think it might be kept in very good repair 
by the tolls that are levied on it, and a full and sufficient profit left for the con- 
tractor; but having never made any calculation upon the point, I cannot pretend 
to speak with certainty. 

Are you a magistrate of Queen's county r — I am. 

Have complaints come before you of nuisances committed upon this road ? — 
Yes, very frequently ; and I have observed several myself ; but I found that I could 
not control them by any of. the provisions of the general road act, or of any other 
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Itn. T, Trend, road acts, on account of a clause in Mr. Bourne's act, which states that it shall not 
v ^ be subject to the penalties of any other act Mr. Bourne's act also provides in 

(wj April.) itself heavy penalties for any neglect of any duty in the overseers acting under him ; 

but that provision is rendered wholly ineffectual, because it is also provided, that all 
fines levied thereunder shall be paid to Mr. Bourne himself, to be disposed of on the 
road, or in such manner as he shall think proper for the benefit of the road. 

Are not some parts of this road very narrow and unprotected against very deep 
pits and ditches on the sides of it ?— There are some parts of it unprotected, and a 
few parts very narrow in the county of Kildare. 

Are there any recesses formed along the road for holding materials? — Very few, 
if any ; but there are many waste places, which at a trifling cost might he had 
for the purpose. 

Does not Mr. Bourne's act provide that such recesses shall be made ? — There 
is a clause in the act, which empowers him to rent or purchase lots of ground for 
that particular use, and for depositing the scrapings of the road ; and I am in- 
formed that it is incumbent on him under that provision so to do. 

Has the road been much improved in the Queen's county by the assistance of 
the grand jury ? — Very much. 

In what way ?— In filling up ditches, I believe, through the whole length of it, 
and making many footpaths. 

Has tliis been productive of a broader workable part of the road for the use of 
carriages? — If kept in proper repair it would ; but in the manner in which Mr. 
Bourne keeps it, I do not think it does. 

That is, the hard materials are not spread to a wider distance than formerly ? — 
No ; a considerable breadth at either side is left in such inequalities, that a carriage 
cannot safely go on it, and scarcely even a horse. 

Has not the expected advantage of this improvement, by widening the road, been 
counteracted also, in consequence of Mr. Bournes overseers being in the practice of 
putting down heaps of stones much too near the ceutral part of the road ? — It has, 
very materially. 

Do you think that that degree of attention is paid to this road which the public 
have a right to expect, in consequence of Parliament having vested so important 
a trust in the hands of Mr. Bourne ? — Certainly not. 

Is this opinion an opinion that is generally entertained amongst your acquaint- 
ances in the part of the country in which you reside ? — Very generally : the gentle- 
men have had meetings on the subject. 

To what meetings do you allude? — I allude to meetings called for the purpose of 
filling the vacancies that occurred by death amongst the commissioners, as the first 
step towards bringing Mr. Bourne to a proper sense of his duty to the public. 

The necessity of these meetings has therefore originated altogether from the defec- 
tive state of the road ? — I think so ; and I think Mr. Bourne would never have heard 
of the commissioners if he had done his duty to toe public, by keeping the road iu 
the order he ought. 

Do you think that the act under which Mr. Bourne holds possession of this road 
provides a sufficient remedy for the inconveniences you mention ? —I do not think it 
does, because the commissioners can do nothing except petition toe Chancellor ; and 
they are precluded from all the other remedies provided in the general road act, by 
the clause I have already alluded to. 

Why should not such a petition be attended with the interference of the Chan- 
cellor in the manner this act admits of? — We do hope and believe it may, but we 
are subject to the expense of a sort of suit in Chancery to bring it about. The, 
remedy that is provided is, that a certain number of the commissioners shall petition 
the Chancellor, and the Chancellor, on hearing the petition, may order the tolls U> 
be sequestered until it is put in proper repair, and then he has the power of 
restoring the tolls to Messrs. Bourne and Anderson. 

Have the commissioners ever availed themselves of the power given them by the 
act ? — Never. 

Are you aware what the expense would be ? — I am not aware what the expense 
Mould be ; whether it would be a public petition, or a thing that would be heard 
by the Chancellor in private ; but in either case we should be liable to the expense of 
feeing counsel, as Mr. Bourne of course would fee counsel in his defence. 

Do you think he has sufficient remuneration for keeping the road in order? — 
I do. 

Upon what ground do you form that supposition ? — The principal ground on 
which I form the supposition is this : in toe year 1793, Meesrs. Bourne and Anderson 

obtained 
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in them ; one of the terms was, that they were to Rrv- T. Trrnck. 

advance- a large sum of money (17,000^) for putting it in repair ; this act passed V - - 

after much discussion in both Houses of Parliament, and vested it in Messrs. Bourne (29 April.) 

and Anderson for thirty years onlyj but afterwards, in the year 1798, a clause was 

tacked to another act of parliament, granting them this road for fifty years from 

that time, without being required to advance any further sum. That paased, as I 

am informed, without any discussion, in the height of the rebellion, so that few 

persons knew of it for many years after. 

What was the state of this road before the year 1793 ? — I have heard and be- 
lieve it was in a very bud state ; but not having lived in the country at that time I 
cannot speak from my own observation. 

Do you know what the state of this road is between Maryborough and Limerick? 
— I have not travelled it lately; but from many friends who have gone, I understand 
that, except a little about Nenagh, it is still worse than thut within my own imme- 
diate observation. 

Arc any conditions required by the act of 1 793 to be performed by Mr. Bourne 
which have not been complied with? — Yes, certainly; he was to keep the whole 
of the road in sufficient repair. 

The question related to the footpaths?— Whenever the county presented any 
sum not less than one shilling a perch for footpaths, Mr. Bourne was bound to 
make and keep them in repair ; this be has neglected : in most instances he has 
entirely neglected to keep them in repair. 

After the counties bad granted money for making them ? — Yes ; and often granted 
much more than the act requires : he has also wholly neglected to provide finger 
l>osts, as required by a subsequent act. 



Mercurii, V die May, 1822. 



Sir Edward Lees, again called in ; and 

SINCE you were last before the Committee, have you turned your attention to 5i> Edward Lee*. 

those improvements and alterations in the present mail-coach road Acts, which are v ^ ' 

requisite for securing a better state of the public mail roads in Ireland ? — I have (1 May.) 
carefully read over the two Acts of the 45th and 46th of George III, and as I stated 
before, the chief alteration I would suggest in the present state of the law, would be 
such as would render the operation of those Acts least expensive to the post office, 
ami less expensive to the country. It has occurred to me, that one reason amongst 
others that has induced the grand juries to reject the applications that have been 
made from the post office, is the consideration of the great expense that the 
execution of the act in its present state would have entailed upon their coun- 
ties. I would therefore so change the law as might meet those objections and 
difficulties. At present the law requires that the post office plans shall be 
estimated for roads at the breadth of forty'two feet at the least, or fifty feet in 
the maximum. The law also requires that the inclination of the road shall not be 
greater than at the rate of one foot rise in thirty-five feet of base. In the obligation 
that this provision of the law, to obtain a road at such inclination, imposes the con- 
sequent expense also has been such, that I apprehend this has operated as another 
rause towards inducing grand juries to reject the applications ; whereas they might 
have presented, had a plan of a narrower road, though more inclined, been sub- 
mitted. Under the present system besides, there exists no sort of intelligence or con- 
cert between the counties in the consideration of the component designs which con- 
stitute each great line from the capital. At the same assizes one county presents 
its own share of the road, while another county, perhaps, refuses. One grand jury 
presents in part at one assizes, and at the next assizes, under a traverse, the suc- 
ceeding jury rejects what was before even approved of. The traverse must either 
be resisted by the post office at a considerable expense, or the road is lost alto- 
gether, while its connecting part in the adjoining county has perhaps been finished. 
This I consider an unfortunate anomaly in the present system. I would therefore 
revive the clause which has been repealed in the 45th ot Geo. III. which prevented 
any traverse except for damages. The post office has already experienced such 
difficulty in carrying those Acts into execution, and their proceedings have been 
attended with expenses so much beyond what they themselves expected, and certainly 
beyond what the original Act contemplated, that for some time past the Postmasters 
General have found themselves obliged to suspend altogether the further execution 
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Sir Edward Lett, of the Act, although they have not yet proceeded upon the survey of any one cross- 
v — . - _ — -'mail road in the kingdom, with the exception of those two particular roads directed 
(' May.) to be surveyed in the first instance by the statute. In any alteration of the Act 
which may be made I would recommend a clause to be introduced, requiring the 
post office to re-submit their designs to the different grand juries who have 
hitherto rejected them. I would require the post office, exclusively of the esti- 
mates upon which those designs are now formed, to submit an additional estimate 
made for a road of thirty-two or thirty feet in breadth, instead of forty-two or fifty. 
I would also authorize the survey to embrace a road of which the inclination may be 
at the rate not exceeding one foot rise in one-and-twenty feet of surface, and this 
only in cases where the length of the hill did not exceed from a quarter to half 
a mile. Having so submitted those plans, it would be then a consideration 
whether it should be imperative on the counties to present one road or the other ; 
but if it was not thought necessary to make it imperative, I would recommend that 
the 17th clause of the 45th of Geo. III. should be revived, which limited the future 
presentments of the county until the post-roads of that county should be first com- 
pleted. I would introduce also a clause prohibiting any person but the post office 
engineer from lockspelling, or marking out any new line of road for execution ; and 
I should either make the post office engineer superintendant of that road while 
executing, or I would inflict heavy penalties on any deviation by any other engineer 
from the official line so traced. If the post office engineer should make the road, 
I would make it imperative on him to attend the quarter-sessions, to submit his 
accounts for examination ; he should also attend the grand jury at the assizes for 
the same purpose; and before his charges should be paid by the post office, 
I would recommend that he should bring a certificate from the grand jury to the 
Postmaster General, that they had approved of his proceedings. I think upon this 
plan three years should finish all the roads that remain unperiected . 

What part of the mail-coach roads is under the management of the counties, as 
distinguished from those that are under the management of the turnpikes? — I think 
nearly one half. 

Do those Acts, or any others, provide any means for securing the repair of the 
mail-coach roads? — Those two Acts provide no specific means at all. The roads, 
when made, fall under the general system of county presentment, and become sub- 
ject to all its casualties. 

Then it is quite accidental whether any mail-coach road is kept in proper repair: 
— Perfectly so; it entirely depends upon the gentlemen of the country. 

Suppose a road was allowed to go so much out of repair, that instead of a mail- 
coach being able to drive five miles, or five miles and an half, an hour, it would 
not be possible to go more than two or three ; do any of the Road Acts provide any 
means by which this great inconvenience to the public might be remedied?— There 
are several general Road Acts in operation in Ireland which provide certain means of 
repair; I think particularly, the 49th of Geo. III. which Act I have in my hand. This 
Act provides that certain sums may be expended under supervisors, which they are 
authorized to expend at a rate not exceeding 1 1. per perch, within the immediate 
district of such supervisor. 

Then those repairs depend upon the previous appointment of a supervisor? — 
Certainly. 

Suppose no supervisor appointed, is there then any remedy ? — I am not aware of 
any that is not quite accidental. 

Are you aware of the remedy that the English law provides in case of roads being 
allowed to go out of repair? — I believe the English roads are under the direction 
of the particular parishes, in most cases ; those that are not turnpike roads. 

Do not you know that every road in England can be indicted if out of repair?— 
I am quite aware that such a power exists by which parishes may be compelled to 
keep their roads in proper repair, being liable to prosecution if they do not. 

Are you aware of that clause of the 49th of the King, allowing grand juries to 
appoint supervisors, having been much acted upon ? — I am aware that it has been 
acted upou, and is acted upon in different parts ; I am not aware exactly to what 
extent, but on the roads in the western part of Ireland, I understand it has been 
pretty generally adopted. 

Has it come under your observation whether the roads that are under supervisors 
are in better order than those that are not ?— In the returns that I have here, which 
represent the general state of the principal mail-coach roads in Ireland, I find that 
the mail-coach roads in the western part of Ireland, namely, from Kinoesad to 
Sligo, from Ballinasloe to Westport, and for the remainder of the line from Athlone 
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to Gal way , are principally managed upon that plan ; and on such parts as arc so con- Sir 

ducted they appear from these returns to be generally in better order than any of * ■ 

the other roads which this return embraces ; and it also appears that they are kept ( 1 May.) 
in excellent repair for the sum of money which the law provides. 

Would it not be desirable to provide some process by which the constant repairs 
of the mail-coach roads which are under the management of the counties may be 
secured ? — I can conceive nothing more necessary towards putting them in a perfect 
state, and maintaining them well and cheaply. 

Is it possible to carry on the mail-coach system with that certainty and uniformity 
which is essential unless such an arrangement takes place ? — It is quite impossible 
that the conveyance of the mails in Ireland can in point of expedition or safety be 
conducted upon the same principle that they are in this country, unless some system 
is established in Ireland by which the public roads can be relieved from their present 
imperfect state, and their future good order at all times secured. From the return 
which I have prepared, there appears to be very few, if any, of them that are not at 
present much out of repair, narrow, hilly, and with dangerous gripes and ditches on 
both sides in many parts. From the rate of travelling that we wish to establish in 
Ireland, it is evident that nearly three-fourths of the distance of each mail coach 
must be passed over during the night time if that expedition is obtained ; and it 
must be evident that if such is the case, and that the roads are bounded by those 
deep ditches, that neither safety or expedition can be secured. 

Has not the regular arrival of the mails in Dublin become of much greater con- 
sequence since the packets have sailed from Howth in the morning? — It has be- 
come particularly so, for the certain dispatch of the entire correspondence from the 
interior, depends upon the punctual arrival of the coaches in Dublin at the latest at 
six o'clock ; we have been obliged in consequence, in order to secure that dispatch, 
to curtail already the time that has hitherto been allowed to the north of Ireland, 
connected with the Belfast road for its correspondence. I think we have been 
obliged equally to curtail the time that was allowed at Waterford, and if I mistake 
not, at Derry. 

In case the trustees of any turnpike road in Ireland suffer the road to go very 
much out of repair, do the laws provide any remedy for the public ? — Each turnpike 
act has its own peculiar provisions. I am not aware, (except in two cases, namely, 
the roads to Cork and Limerick, which have been vested in individuals,) that there 
is any remedy in the case of any of the other turnpike roads. 

Can you give the Committee any information respecting the expense of keeping 
roads in repair in Ireland ? — The best opinion I can .offer to the Committee is con- 
tained in the return that I have prepared them from the different mail-coach con- 
tractors in Ireland, who of all other individuals arc most interested in the good state 
of the public roads. The experience which they acquire from a constant personal 
attention to their own business, their frequent visits on their lines, enables them 
I think to form a tolerably correct estimate upon that subject ; and in the return 
I allude to, which comprises 908 miles, it would seem that it would not require 
a greater sum than 33»7ii/. per annum for their maintenance, which averages 
37/. 2J. 6d. annually for each mile of road. Those estimates vary according to 
the local circumstances of the line, from la., is. 8rf., a J., 2*. 6d., 3*., 3*. 6d., up to 
as high as 5$. the perch, of seven yards, per annum. In addition to the evidence of 
these persons, I should also mention to the Committee, that the opinions of the 
different engineers, who for seventeen years past have been employed under the 
post office Acts, very nearly coincide as to that amount. On this subject, a plan was 
submitted to the Postmasters General some years back, by captain George Taylor, 
one of our principal engineers, and brother to the chief engineer; this gentleman is 
contractor for the line of road from Dublin to Kilcullen. In the proposition that 
I allude to, Government was informed, that in taking one line of road through the 
whole kingdom with another, a sum not exceeding 32/. each mile per annum, was 
fully sufficient to maintain the whole roads of the kingdom at the breadth required by 
the post office Acts; indeed, if I remember rightly, captain Taylor offered to contract 
for the whole kingdom at that rate himself; and that if he was given a contract for 
twenty-one years, that he would execute the principal improvements that were still 
unfinished by the various countiesin Ireland. 

According to the opinions which you have delivered to the Committee relative 
to the supervisors, it appears that 1 a mile, which is the maximum that the super- 
visors can receive under the Act of the 49th of the King, is not sufficient as the 
average to keep mail-coach roads in repair ; are you of opinion that it would be of 
use to extend the power of grand juries farther in that respect upon mail-coach roads, 
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■Sir FJvard Lets, so as to allow them, according to circumstances, to give a larger sum tban I s. a 

x perch in such cases as would require it, to be limited not exceeding what might be 

( i May.) thought proper ?— I am of opinion that the roads must be much narrower than what 
the present law requires, to enable them to be kept in sufficient repair at the rate of 
1 s. a perch, and therefore I do think that either the powers of grand juries should 
in this respect be much enlarged, or a distinct authority established with adequate 
funds for repairs at all times at command. 

Is not the postage upon letters coming from England, and going to the interior of 
Ireland, higher in respect to the distance to which they are carried, than the postage 
on letters going directly from Dublin to the interior of Ireland ? — The rate is higher ; 
and for this reason, that both in England and in Ireland, when you arrive at a certain 
distance, the class of postage, in order to be increased, requires a very great distance 
beyond the rate of that class, for instance, in the English rates, after you pass three 
hundred miles, it requires an additional hundred miles to authorize an increase of 
i d. in the tax ; applying this to a letter from Dublin to the south of Ireland, the 
letter comes taxed to Holyhead at l *. two hundred and sixty-five miles ; when it 
gets to Dublin going to Cork, for instance, it goes one hundred and twenty-two 
miles, and it is chargeable with an increase of lid. to this must be added 2d. for 
crossing the Channel, and i d. for ferry, making the whole charge on a letter from 
London to Cork, 2*. 2 d. 

What is the distance from London to Cork in English miles ? — 428 miles, exclu- 
sive of the Channel. 

What would be the charge on a letter going 428 miles from London to any part 
of England or Scotland ? — Fourteen pence. 

Allowing then two pence for the passage across the Channel, a letter from Dublin 
to Cork pays ten pence more according to the distance it goea than it would pay 
going from London, the same distance in England ? — At those rates it does. 

Is not it part of the articles of the Act of Union that no duty in Ireland shall be 
greater upon any matter or thing than it is in England ? — It certainly is in the Act 
of Union. 

Has this matter ever been brought under the consideration of the post office in 
Ireland r — No, not particularly. 

Are Irish letters going from Ireland to England subject to the same rates of 
charge ? — They are. 

Can you state what is the whole amount of the duties upon the correspondence 
between England and Ireland ? — I should conceive the correspondence between the 
two countries should amount to 80,000 L a year. 

Does that include the correspondence from Scotland ?— It certainly does, and also 
by Waterford. 

Has it at any former time been of a higher amount ? — It certainly has. 

How long ago? — I think the highest period was in 1814 and 1815, since which 
the revenues for the postage in all the three countries have diminished. 

Do you conceive the postage is much evaded by sending letters between the two 
countries by private hands ?— We know it is ; and ut this moment the subject is under 
the consideration of both post offices. 

Do the letters from London to Waterford go by Holyhead or by Milford?— By 
Milford. 

Would not they arrive more regularly if they were sent by Holyhead ? — I conceive 
they would, on many occasions. 

What time should a letter that leaves London on Monday night arrive at Water- 
ford in due course by Milford ? — A letter leaving London on Monday night reaches 
Milford on Wednesday morning ; it has ninety-two miles water passage, and nine 
miles land passage in Ireland ; it is possible it may reach the same night, but this 
is a circumstance that can very seldom occur. 

Then letters seldom arrive by Milford at Waterford until the Thursday morn- 
ing ? — Scarcely ever, for any effective purpose. 

Is the communication by that passage frequently interrupted ? — Very rarely 
indeed, since the improvements of Duomore Harbour have enabled the packets to 
remain there. The passages are in winter consequently long, from distance. 

What is the average time in performing the voyage ? — When I investigated that 
subject in 1812, I think the average was twenty-two hours, that was before the 
harbour was improved * at this moment I cannot say. 

At what time would a letter that leaves London on Monday nfght arrive at 
Waterford, going by Holyhead ?— Thursday morning at eleven o'clock. 

From 
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From the regularity with which the steam-packets perform tbe voyage, is it no* Sir Edward Ltet. 
nearly a certainty that that would be the time of its arrival ? — Certainly. • 

What is the postage on a letter from London to Waterford by Milford, and on a (1 Mat.) 
letter by Holyhead to Waterford? — By Milford, is. $d. ; by Dublin, 2*. 

Is not there a mail from Bristol to Birmingham every evening ? — There is. 

Would not letters go more regularly from Bristol even to Waterford by Holy- 
head and Birmingham than by Milford ? — I think as regularly. Bristol is eighty- 
seven miles from Birmingham ; a letter written on Monday evening might reach 
Waterford by Dublin on Thursday morning ; a letter written on Monday evening 
from Bristol would not reach Milford till Wednesday morning, and would get to 
Waterford on Thursday also, if the passage should be effected. Bristol is one 
hundred and fifty-two miles from Milford. 

Do not the great improvements making in steam vessels promise to render Holy- 
head the best line of communication between almost the whole of England and the 
whole of Ireland? — If the intercourse between the two countries by the two 
remaining stations for packets now established were to continue as at this moment, 
I conceive that the correspondence, throughout the year, would be conveyed more 
regularly and quicker than at present by Holyhead. 

Is there any signal gun to assist the packets to enter tbe harbour at Howth in 
dark weather?— No. 

Have you heard that such a gun has been established at the Stack Rock off Holy- 
head ? — I have only heard it this day. 

Would there be any objection or difficulty in having a gun for the same purpose 
on tbe pier at Howth, or on some part of Howth Head, to assist the packets in 
entering the harbour in dark weather? — None, whatever 5 but I conceive it would 
be highly desirable. 

Have you a copy of a letter addressed by you to the different mail coach con- 
tractors in Ireland respecting the condition of their respective lines of road ? — 
I have. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read, as follows:'] 



(Copy.) 
Gem 



Sir, General Post Office, 5U1 March 1822. 

The state of the mail coach roads of Ireland being at present under the con- 
sideration of a Special Committee of the House of Commons ; and as it is conceived 
your local knowledge of the line of road for which you have so long contracted to 
convey the mails, qualifies you to afford useful information on the subject, I am to 
request you will take the trouble of communicating to me your sentiments, as soon 
as convenient, on the following points : 

1st, What has been the condition of your road generally for the last twelve 
months, and in what state is it at this moment ? 

2d, In what state is each particular stage as to surface, exemption from gripes 
and ditches ? 

3d, As far as you know, what may be tbe facility of finding good materials con- 
venient at each stage? 

4th, In what manner, as far as you know, are the repairs now made? by what 
description of persons, generally, are they superintended? and what sum may 
annually be expended on each mile of road? 

5th, What sum annually the perch would you conceive necessary to maintain the 
entire line, for a period of three or seven years, in the best condition as to surface? 

The object of the present parliamentary inquiry being, as far as the P. M. G. 
understand, to secure the future condition of our public roads in the best and 
most economical plan, and in order to obtain tbe most rapid conveyance of the 
public mails, and ameliorate the general intercourse of the kingdom, I am to beg 
of you, in addition to the information which these questions have in view, that you 
will afford me any other suggestions which your own experience and knowledge may 
give you the advantage of. 

(signed) Edward S. Lees, Secretary. 

Have you received answers to this letter ? — I have ; and I have prepared a state- 
ment of the substance of the communications I have received in answer. 

[ The witness delivered in the same, which was read, as follows :] 
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Geoerally id bad repair. For six year* 
past no improvements made further f rom 
Dublin than Timolin, thirty miles; some 
ditches have been filled, and two miles, 
near Clogheen, have been widened. 



From Dublin to Carlow, forty miles, 
the road is safe as to ditches; the next 
forty miles very dangerous, and mostly 
only twelve and thirteen feet wide from 
ditch to ditch, with sharp hills and quick 
turnings; six miles near Callan in bad 
repair, except three miles near Clogheen, where the ditches are 
bad ; the remainder of the line pretty free from gripes, and from 
four miles of Cork, passable : breadth of road not more man 
from sixteen to twenty-one feet, with quick turnings. Road, in 
general, in bad repair. 



Has been getting daily worse for the 
last twelve months. Some partial im- 
provements have been made ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, is now in a worse con- 
dition than it ever has been hitherto, 
from sloughs and ruts. Two days rain 
would render it very bad at any season. 



From Bray to Ratlulrum there are nu- 
merous precipices, withoot any pro- 
tection, highly dangerous. Aif night 
travelling. Lives have been lost of per- 
sons belonging to mail-coach establish- 
ment, from the gross neglect of over- 
seers. From Goney to Wexford road, 
very steep. The entire line from Dub- 
lin to Wexford requires improvement, 
as much as any road in Ireland. 



Part of this road, through the counties 
of Meath and Cavan, is both narrow 
and hilly, and with dangerous 
on both sides of it. 



Thirteen miles of the first twenty-three 
from Dublin in tolerable good order. 
It is a turnpike road. The commission- 
ers lately borrowed 6,000/. of govern- 
ment to make four miles; the road is 
badly made, and is in very bad order. The next seven miles 
are bad and hilly ; a new line necessary; the road funds insuf- 
ficient to make it. The remaining thirteen miles are wide and 
good ; the next seven miles are presentment road, and except 
a quarter of a mile, are in good repair. Next division, through 
Meath and Cavan, very narrow and hilly; an entire new road 
wanting from Virginia to Cavan, fifteen miles ; a new road lias 
been made, but from bad materials, and want of care, is in decay ; 
in a heavy and broken state. Next seven miles, in county Fer- 
managh, not so bad ; materials are better. Remaining seven- 
teen miles, to Enniskillen, in tolerable good order; though sub- 
ject to floods in winter, is a new road, 



With the exception of the stage from 
Ardee to Drogheda, this entire line has 
been in a very bad state ; some parts in a most wretched state, 
not wide enough for too carriages to pass. Many of the neto 
partt have been badly made, badly bottomed. From Derry to 
Strabane, made with bad and unbroken material, and no water 
drains. From Strabane to Newtown, surface bad ; bad and un- 
broken materials. From Newtown to Ouingh shamefully bad, and 
passes over a bog where too carriages cannot pass ; the materials 
bad, and scantily supplied. Omagh to Ballygawly, surface bad ; 
repaired with cfay gravel, without care in the selection ; coach 
cannot travel more than four miles an hour; some long and 
severe hills on this stage. BaDygawry to Anghnacloy is a very 
hilly stage, but surface good. From thence to Monughan, line 
is well chosen, but roan bad from hills ; and from Monaghan, 
the entire way to Ardee, (thirty-one miles,) equally bad. From 
Ardee to Drogheda, road well-kept, and, except raw miles near 
Drogheda, in good repair. From Gormanstown to Dublin very 
bad, and two severe bills. 
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Facilities, aa to 
Supply of Materia!* for Hepairj. 



with lime and 
with brown stone; both of 
which material are conve- 
nient to both tide* of the 



Deficient in lime stone ; 
but abounds with materia) 
of an excellent quality, with 
which, under proper care, 
the road may constantly be 
kept in good repair. 



Deacriptioa of Perioiu era ployed in, 
Average Expeoao of 



The entire line abounds 
with good material, except 
that part of it between Kells 
and Cavan, in the couuty of 
Cavan. 



Materials are si 
obtained, and convenient to 
each stage. Some parts af- 
ford good lime stone, other 
parts very good gravel, par- 
ticularly in the county of 
Tyrone; and other parts 
produce good quarry and 
land stones. 



Generally ignorant persons, 
who study their own interest 
more than that of the road. 
They are termed Road-johhers, 
and are paid by the trustees 
1 $. each perch of seven yards 



A presentment road. Ap- 
plications for presentments of 
repairs rejected at every as- 
sizes, from various causes; 
frequently from informalities 
in the applications. The sums 
that are granted are neverthe- 
less very considerable. 



Average Expense 

for Rcpairi, per Perch, per , 
for Three or Seven Ye»ra. 



Sir Edward Lett 



5»3- 



In the county of Deny, the 
' is well attended to, though 
at a very high rate ; the grand 
jury never scruple to grant 
presentments. In the county 
Tyrone, it is repaired by con- 
tract, at 2 s. a perch : considers 
this a good plan, if proper per- 
sons were contractors; but 
knows of no such persons 
among those employed. Kach 
contractor has his own friend 
at the grand jury, who takes 
care he gets his money at the 
assizes, no matter how the 
road is. Through Monaghan, 
Louth and Meath, it is re- 
paired by presentment, and the 
road is left entirely to ac- 
counting overseers. 



per 



21. 6 d. a perch, 



Cannot form an idea what 
sum would be requisite; but 
think that, with proper care, 
and if the public benefit was 
to take precedence of private 
speculation, the secret of 
maintaining the road iu the 
best and most economical 
repair would be soon ascer- 
tained, and the first 
probably the last. 



Considers that 51. a perch 
would annually keep it in 
repair, it made properly, aud 
under proper overseers. 



Is quite convinced dial 2 s. 
a perch, if fully and fairly 
expended, is fully sufficient 
for the repairs for seven 
years. 



(I May. 
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Has been in excellent repair as to sur- 
face, except four miles near Gal way, 
which is scarcely passable for a common 
car, and has always been neglected. 
The springs of the mail coach are daily 
breaking though passing at a walk. 



The road from Athlone to Baltinas'oe. 
and from Lmighrea to Galway, does oot 
exceed in breadth twelve or fourteen 
feeL It is rather a track spas/, where in 
many places two carriages cannot p.u<s, 
and is surrounded on either side bjlooit 
stones, which are constantly falling in, 
on, and blockading the road. In sundry parts of every stage, ia 
counties Dubliu, Kildare, Meath and Galway, dangerous 
ditches on either side. Between Athlone and Ballinasloe, some 
very dangerous precipices and no 



The surface of this road has been 
generally good, but in some p.irts is 
rough from badly prepared materials. 



Part of this road has been in excel- 
lent condition, but some part also has 
been in a wretched state. Through 
couuty of Leitrim from Rnsky, surface 
smooth, but heavy from bad material. 
From Orumsna to James Town, county 
of Roscommon, for twelve months the 
road very bad, scarcely travellable at a 
walking pace; from thence to Carrick, 
so bad, that passengers are obliged to 
walk, and carnage scarcely, even empty, 
able to be drawn by the horses from 
Carrick to Sligo. Boundary road in 
fair condition, and through that county 
to the town of Sligo, it has always been 
well kept. 



On every stage of this road, tbroogh 
the county of Galway to the boundary 
of Mayo, there are dangerous gripes on 
both sides ; and equally ~ 
county of Mayo to We 



In the county of Longford from Rath- 
owen very bad road, a very narrow sur- 
face and large gripes, with some very 
dangerous bridges between Edgewordi'i 
Town and Longford. 
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Part of this road through the county 
of Tipperary, and to the bounds of the 
county of Limerick, has been and is 
now in bad repair. 



From Kilculleu to bounds of county 
of Kildare, sixteen miles, so narrow in 
many parts, as not to admit two car- 
nages to pass, with sharp hills, deep 
gri pes, ana si tort i urn i a gs. From thence 
to Cahir, fifty miles, breadth of road from sixteen to twenty 
four feet. Two miles not broader than eleveu to fourteen feet, 
with deep gripes on both sides. From bounds of county of 
Limerick to bridge at Kilworth, ten miles, road is from sixteen 
to thirty feet wide, with sharp hills, quick turnings, and several 
gripes. 
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Two-thirds of this road is in so bad a 
state, that it is not possible for a mail- 



From Cork to the point of branch to- 
wards Kinsale, very rough. Four miles 



coach to travel at the prescribed rate, of the next stage towards Bandon,i» u) 
and the loss in springs and wheels is J a very deep state. From Bandoo to 
greater than in any part of Ireland for i Clonakilty is very deep and full of 
a similar distance. sloughs; from Clonakilty to Roa 

and Skibbereen, in a good state. 
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Materials on the entire 
line, and of good quality, 
to the road. 



From Dublin to Kinnegad is 
turnpike, and from Kinnegad 
to Atblonc also. The mail- 
contractor is a trustee. From 
Athlone to Ballinasloe is a presentment road, 
and from Ballinasloe to the county bounds also. 
The mail-contractor is also road-contractor. Is 
paid 1 t. each perch. Cannot state tbc sum ex- 
pended on the part that is turnpike ; but the 
remainder under his care, costs but 16/. a mile 
\hit year. The neglected part near to Galway 
is under no person's care. 



Except for two or thrrc 
miles between Castlebar 
and West port, good mate- 
rials are to be had the en- 
tire distance, convenient to 
the road side. 



From Kinnegad to Long- 
ford, materials are good and 
convenient. From thence 
to Rusky, not so easily ob- 
tained. From Rusky to 
Drumsna, good materials 
within a mde or two miles 
of' any part of the line. 
From thence to Sligo, ma- 
terials are almost every 
where convenient. 



This entire line abounds 
with lime stone and good 
brown stone, perfectly con- 
venient to the road. 



From Cork tolnnishannon, 
materials are indifferent ; 
j brown stone and lime stone 
lie at some Utile distance. 
From Innishannon to Ban- 
don, good bank and river 
gravel. Thence to Clona- 
kilty, bad brown stone and 
bank gravel ; and thence to 
Skibbereen, good marly 
gravel ; a good material. 



Average Expense Decenary 
For Repair*, per Perch, per Annum, 
For Three or Seven Year.. 




it. 6d. a perch from Dub- 
lin to Kinnegad ; 1*. 8rf. a 
perch from Kinnegad to 
Athlone, and 1 *. a perch 
per annum to the boundary 
of the town of Gal way. 
2t. 6d. a perch the remain- 
ing four miles. 



Considers if. a perch 
quite sufficient. 



Presentment road from Bal- 
linasloe, county of Galway, to 
boundary of Mayo. Mail- 
contractor is road-contrac- 
tors, at 1 j. a perch. Various 
contractors have care of the 
remainder through Mayo, 1 t. 
a perch. 



From Kinnegad to Mullin- 
gar is turnpike ; from thence 
through Westmeaili to the 
bounds of county Longford, 
is presentment road, and is re- 
paired by supervisors, under 49 Geo. III. The 
mail-contractor is their deputy, and expends 
1*. a perch a year. From thence through 
county of Longford, it is also managed by 
supervisors. Through county of Leitrim, it has 
been sometimes under supervisors, and at other 
times has been contracted for at it. a perch. 
From Drumsna to James Town, county of Ros- 
common, it is under no particular care. Be- 
tween Carrick and the bounds of Sligo, under 
contractors at is. a perch. Through the 
county of Sligo, it is under the care of sundry 



Considers, that with the 
exception of fourteen miles 
from Longford to DruuiMia, 
1 1. a perch is sufficient. 



The entire mad. is nearly Considers it. 6d. sufli- 
turnpike, under the control of 1 cient. 
a Board, who allow a person 
called a Road-jobber, 1 1. a 
perch a year for its main- 



A presentment road under 
supervisors. Expenditure is 
generally confided to the ten- 
ant, or follower of some large 
landed proprietor, to throw the 
emolument in his way. The 
repairs are executed in the 
most inefficient manner. 



As the repairs in the first 
year would be very great, 
thinks that for seven years, 
at. 6d. a perch would be 
required each year. 



(1 May.) 
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This road is in so bad a state for seve- 
ral miles, that the mails are obliged to 
it, and to take a 




This road is io a very rough 
but it is free from Roughs. 



This Hoe is rapidly decaying, though 
it was in good order in the year 1819. 
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This entire line has been, for twelve 
months, in a bad slate, and exhibits, at 
this moment, a perfectly worn out sur- 
face. It has been frequently reported 
to the trustees, who have no influence 
in making the contractors do their 
duty. 



Near Bantry, a bridge has been left ' 
unfinished, ana the occupiers of the ad- 
joining ground have built banks across 
the different parts of it. From Dan- 
man way to Bantry, road is good. 



The surface from 
ble ; but the sides 



is tolera- 



That part of the line from Waterford 
to Youghal is generally in good order; 
but from thence to Cork, it has been, 
and is, in a very bad condition. 



From Culm to Elm Park, eight miles, 
surface bad, and road is narrow, with 
ditches and gripes: is very hilly and 
circuitous. From Elm Park to Mao- 
room, ten miles and a half, bad, thin 
surface, owing to bad material used, 
through parsimony. From Mill-street, 
three miles, surface tolerably good; but 
the remainder is bad an< J 



From Waterford to Kilmncthoinas, 
road billy, surface rough; no gripes 
one half the stage, remainder with 
gripes, not very deep. Thence to Dun- 
garvoo, surface rather better; but gripes 
and ditches near the entire stage. Next stage, to Youghal, 
lately finished, and is in good order. Six miles of the next 
stage the worst road, without doubt, in Ireland. It was made 
four years ago, by the organut of the cathedral at Cloyne, and 
is now in the moat disgraceful and dangerous state. Remainder 
of the stage is very narrow and dangerous, with very deep 
gripes on both sides; and surface also indifferent. Next stage, 
to Cork, lately repaired, and is in good order at present; 
gripes only on 




Tl: 



entire line, for two years, has 
been extremely bad, in consequence of 
the grand jury for county Antrim, 
through which forty-three miles pass, 
having dissolved the contracts for re- 
pairing, and left the mail coach road 
totally neglected. It has never since 
1 been in order. 



Three miles from Belfast to Antrim, 
road is level and in tolerable good order ; 
the next two miles, one continued ascent 
of more than one foot rise in eleven of 
surface; road narrow, with precipices 
at either side, and generally impassable 
for mail coaches. From thence to 
Temple Patrick, road narrow, but is 
well fenced. From thence to Antrim, 
four and a half miles, surface good and 
level. From Antrim to Randalstown, 
except one mile, road w very bad. To 
liallymena, 7} miles, road narrow, with- 
out fences; and bogs 00 either side; 
with high hills, and rapid descents; mail 
coach passes at midnight; bridges not 
six teen feet wide, and with rapid d escents. 
To Colerain, eighteen miles, road nar- 
row, hilly, and very bad fences. To 
Newtown, a hilly, mountainous road, 
surface good. 
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Facilities, as tit 
Supply of Materials for Repairs. 



From Bandon to Dunman- 
way, material used is a bad 
brown stone; but good river 
gravel is convenient. From 
Dunmanwav to Bantry there 
is blue marfy gravel. 



A slaty stone is mostly 
used; but field stone and 
bank gravel arc convenient. 

Foe name miles there is ex- 
cd lent lime stone, and tor 
five miles excellent blue 
stone is convenient; but 
it is not used. 

From Culm to Elm Park 
there is good lime stone, and 
cheap. From Elm Park to 
Macroom, sir miles, there is 
also good lime stone; and 
there is good stone, and 
screened grave), to be had 
the remainder of the dis- 
tance. 



Materials are had with 
ease: lime stone the greater 
part of the way. The re- 
naioder of line there is 
jrown stone, nearly as good ; 
and quarries, almost every 
where, are open. 



Description ttf Persons employed in, 
and 

Average Eipense of Repairs. 



A presentment road, under 
supervisors. Expenditure is 
generally confided to the te- 
nant, or follower of some large 
landed proprietor, to throw 
the emolument in his way. 
The repairs are executed in 
the most inefficient 



D' - - D" - - D« - 



The repairs of the road are 
contracted for, with farmers, 
at 1 1. 4d. a perch. 



A toll road ; is in the hands 
of poor working farmers, un- 
der trustees, who are their 
landlords; some reside near, 
and others at a distance from 
their work. Only work when 
convenient to ihem, and often 
not to be had, when most want- 
ing. There are supervisors 
over them, who receive salaries 
of 50 /. from trustees. 

Through the county of YVa- 
terford road is repaired by 
farmers, under the trustees, 
who have contracted for five 
years, at 24/. a mile. Through 
the county of Cork, road is re- 
paired by bailiffs, or working 
overseer*. 



Average E<pen»e uecestary 
for Repairs, per Perch, per 
for Three or Sawn Year*. 



Materials in abundance; 
chiefly field and quarry 
stones. From Antrim to 
Ballymena, good material 
is scarce and dear ; but for 
the next ten miles, in great 
plenty ; the next eleven 
miles, to Colerain, not so 
easily obtained; the next 
twelve miles, to Newtown, 
materials in abundance ; 
the next stage, thirteen 
miles, to Deny, road is level ; 
but for the last year, has 
been nearly impassable, 
from bad mode of repairing 
and bad material. In some 
part, field or quarry stone 
not to be had. it is free 
from gripes; but road very 
deep. 



The persons usually employ- 
ed as accounting overseers, 
with few exceptions, are by 
no means respectable. The 
presentments may be passed 
at one assizes. The road is 
seldom commenced to be re- 
paired, until a month before 
the next assizes ; this is a 
general practice; in some 
cases, however, great care is 
taken of expenditure by coun- 
try gentlemen, who are grand 
jurors. 



As the repairs in the first 
year would be very great, 
thinks that for seven years 
2*. 6d. a perch woufd be 
required each year. 



Considers 3 s. 6d. a perch 
would be sufficient. 



Considers 3*. 6d. per perch 
necessary a year. 



Considers that is. Sd. suf- 
ficient, if fairly expended. 



Considers 3 s. qrf. or 4* 
ecessary, per perch. 
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Mercurij, 15* die Maij, 1822. 
SIR NICHOLAS C. COLTHURST, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR . 

Sir Edward Lea, again called io ; and Examined. 
[THE petition of the inhabitants of Cork, respecting the Mails to and from that 
City, was read.] 
YOU have heard this petition read ? — I have. 

You are of course acquainted with the arrangements with respect to those 
(»5 May.) coaches ? — I am. 

Will you state to the Committee how long the second coach has existed, and what 
was the object of its establishment ?— The second establishment between Dublin 
and Cork has existed thirteen years. In recommending it to government the Post- 
masters General had two objects in view, first, to extend the benefit of the mail coach 
system through that very important district of Ireland lying midway between the 
Cork and Limerick lines of road, passing through the county of Tipperary to the 
city of Cashel, a district of country to which the Postmaster General had been a con- 
siderable time anxious to give the benefit of a mail coach. Its extension from 
Cashel to Cork was for the purpose of affording an increased acceleration of the 
English correspondence to that part of the south of Ireland. Those were the imme- 
diate objects of that establishment. When I say an increased acceleration of the 
mails to Cork, it is necessary to apprise the Committee, that at that period the mail 
coach travelled but at the rate of four miles per hour, consequently, leaving Dublin 
at eight o'clock at night, the mail did not reach Cork for any purpose of delivery till 
the second morning after its dispatch from Dublin. In applying this acceleration 
then to Cork, the advantage to the English mails was this, that the mails from 
England, which seldom reached Dublin in time for the dispatch from thence at 
eight o'clock, p.m. (but which did reach the post office previous to the dispatch of the 
second coaches, which* took place at two o'clock, p.m.) were delivered in Cork a 
day earlier than they would have been without it, consequently the merchants had 
an opportunity of replying by the immediate return of post, and thereby saved in 
their correspondence one entire day. Tliat was the object of the second establish- 
ment. Subsequently to that period, the Postmasters General, from the improve- 
ments in the roads and other circumstances, were enabled still more to accelerate 
the mail by that coach to Cork. The time of its dispatch from Dublin was changed 
from two o'clock mid-day to ten o'clock in the morning, and that change was made 
from the experience that we had had of the great regularity io the arrival of the 
mails in England from Dublin earlier than when it was first established. At a still 
subsequent period the still greater regularity in the arrival of the English mails enabled 
the Postmasters General to dispatch it at eight o'clock in the morning, therefore the 
Committee will observe, that the letters, which upon its first establishment did not 
reach Cork through the medium of this second coach till four o'clock in the afternoon, 
by this last arrangement were deliverable in Cork as early as ten o'clock in the 
forenoon. The Committee will observe all these changes were made with reference 
to the improvements in the intercourse between England and Ireland. Since the 
establishment of the steam packets, the majority of the English mails have reached 
Dublin previous to the departure of the inland mails from thence; and therefore, with 
reference to the original objects of that second establishment, the Postmasters General 
have found that the second coach became comparatively useless; and in order to render 
it more available to the public during the remainder of the contract, they conceived it 
expedient in the course of last season that this coach should be made applicable more 
to the objects of the Irish correspondence than to those of the English mails. At the 
period to which I allude, namely, the last season, by'the combined arrangements of those 
two mail coaches the correspondence between the capital and Cork was placed under 
those circumstances, — the direct mail from Dublin to Cork, which departed at eight 
o'clock at night, did not reach Cork until half-past ten the following night, therefore 
it was useless for any delivery whatever. The mail coach which left Dublin at 
eight o'clock in the morning reached Cork, say at ten o'clock in the morning, nearly 
as soon as it could be at all serviceable to the merchants or inhabitants of the city; 
it was an important object therefore, in the judgment of the Postmasters General, 'to 
the mercantile interests at Cork, and a very important object for the local circum- 
stances of Kilkenny and Clonmel, that one of those coaches should be so accelerated 
as to deliver the whole of the correspondence from Dublin, including all the English 
maili that were found to reach Dublin in time for its dispatch to Cork, the following 
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evening as early as possible ; and, therefore, finding they were enabled to make an Sir Edward Lea. 

arrangement with the contractors which cost the public nothing, they entered into a * ^ ' 

new agreement with them, by which the mail coach should arrive at five the following (»5 May.) 
evening in place of half-past ten at night This coach carried all the letters that 
could be written in Dublin to the last moment up to which the public are excluded 
from writing to every part of Ireland, and all the English mails that came in between 
half-past two and a quarter before seven o'clock : therefore the Committee will 
perceive, that although the Postmasters General were obliged, in considering the 
general interests of the country, to change the regulations of this coach, which in its 
original extension to Cork was directed solely to English letters, that they did not 
do so so long as, comparatively speaking, there were any English mails to transmit 
by it In the memorial it is stated, that exclusively of the English mails, the mer- 
chants at Cork complain that their correspondence with the north of Ireland and 
with North Britain also suffered a delay in Dublin. It is right to observe, that for 
the conveyance of the Scotch and northern letters to Cork, there is a direct mail 
coach that leaves Belfast at such an hour in the morning as enables it to reach 
Dublin with those mails before seven o'clock in the evening, and that they are im- 
mediately transmitted to the south of Ireland by a coach that starts as soon after 
seven as the mail can be arranged for it The number of letters from Scotland to 
the city of Cork, perhaps the Committee will be surprised to hear, does not exceed 
upon an average six a day ; they may be still more surprised to find that those from 
Belfast are under that average ; that the letters from Newry to Cork will not average 
above twenty-five in a month, and that those from the city of Derry are still fewer ; 
and the Postmasters General, in considering this very limited portion of the corres- 
pondence, did not conceive themselves justified in retaining a second coach to Cork 
for objects exclusively confined to that portion of the correspondence. I have 
already stated that in the arrangements which have been made, the town of Clonmel 
had,to be particularly considered ; for previously to that time, at the rate of travelling 
which the contractors were bound to observe, the inhabitants of Clonmel had not an 
opportunity of replying to their correspondents on the same day, for the two coaches 
between Cork and Dublin nearly met at that place ; but the new arrangement, which 
gives to the city of Cork an increased acceleration of twenty-four hours to all its 
correspondence, affords to the town of Clonmel a very great advantage. Now, with 
respect to the second coach that departs at present to Cork, it leaves Dublin at the 
same hour and reaches Dublin at the same hour that all the other mail coaches do. 
It goes through a very important part of Ireland, namely, through the centre of the 
county of Tipperary, which the post office has always considered an object in im- 
proving and civilizing that country. It carries all the correspondence from England 
and from Dublin, for all towns direct passing through Cashel as far as Michelstown, 
and it carries all the mails to every place to the south-west of Ireland beyond Cork 
which the Postmasters General could not forward by the coach that leaves Dublin at 
seven. Upon the subject of this petition, the Postmasters General for a period of 
nearly six months have had an uninterrupted correspondence with the merchants at 
Cork, in which their Lordships entered fully into those reasons which obliged them 
to resort to the measure that I have described. I know their Lordships had the 
greatest anxiety to accede to the prayer of that petition, and if they could find that 
any circumstance could authorize them to revive the original hours of travelling 
under which that coach was conducted, I know they were anxious to do so ; but on 
inquiring into the subject, the Committee will find that if they were to do so, very few 
objects could be gained by the arrangements, while some of those that we have suc- 
ceeded in would be defeated, and an increased expense to the public be occasioned. 
It is evident that so long as the British mails can reach Dublin before seven o'clock 
at night that for the conveyance of the British mails a coach leaving Dublin at that 
hour is of no use whatever to Cork. For the other objects that the petition refers to, 
namely, the Scotch correspondence and that to the north of Ireland, the Committee 
will see that the amount is so very trivial, that while any expense would be occa- 
sioned to the public by an alteration in the present system, the Postmasters General 
would not be justified in recommending that that expense should be incurred. 

When you say trivial, do you apply it to Derry and Belfast, or to the whole of 
the north of Ireland ? — I mean, North Britain, Belfast, Derry and Newry; if the 
second coach was to revert to its original hour, we should have to supply an addi- 
tional number of cross-posts on the same line of road, in order to afford sufficient 
regularity for the conveyance of the Mails from Dublin to the different towns 
placed upon that line, because we know from experience already, that those towns 
would never be satisfied were their letters to be kept over in Dublin from eight 

513. o'clock 
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o'clock At night till eight o'clock the following morning. In the course of the 
- / respondence that has taken place, the Postmasters General have always felt regret 



(i6 that the merchants at Cork hare made no direct proposition, by which even that ex- 

pense, which would amount to about three hundred a year, could possibly be avoided. 

That being the principal obstacle to the change ?— That is one obstacle among 
others to the prayer of the petition being complied with. 

Do not you conceive, that by the present regulations, Cork has been deprived of 
the advantages which it possessed under the former one, with respect to the accelera- 
tion of her correspondence? — I consider that whatever portion of the correspondence 
from England does not reach Dublin before seven o clock in the evening is certainly 
delayed beyond the time at which it would be received, was this coach to return to 
it* former hours ; but upon the other hand, I consider by the plans that have now 
been adopted, the correspondence from England and from Dublin has been greatly 
accelerated ; for, as I stated before, the mail that was not delivered till the second 
morning after its dispatch, is now invariably delivered at five o'clock the evening 
preceding. 

Is not that attributable to the arrangement of the steam boats, and not to the cir- 
cumstance of the change of the coaches r — Not at all ; they perform their journey in 
twenty-two hours instead of twenty-six by this arrangement, connected with the 
change of coaches ; the mails are, with few exceptions, delivered the evening before 
they could be even under the former plan. 

Do not you conceive it possible that some arrangement might be made which 
would enable the first mail from Dublin to be delivered in Cork at such an hour 
as would give the merchants an opportunity of answering the letters they received by 
it before the business hours were over on the same day ? — We consider the British 
mails due in Dublin in the present season at three o clock in the afternoon ; it ia 
quite true, that it would be possible to dispatch the Cork mails, with British 
letters, and all letters written from Dublin up to three o'clock in the day on either of 
those roads to Cork, which would have the effect of delivering the letters at Cork at 
half-past one at noon the following day, provided they went upon the line of road 
by Clonmel ; but if these measures were resorted to, the towns upon that line must 
cither be content to receive no second mail from Dublin, or the public must be 
similarly situated as in the former case byCaabel, and be at the expense ot keeping 
up a second establishment of cross-posts to them. If it went upon the Cashd line, 
here again we meet with an obstacle which would debar the merchants of Cork of 
the benefit which they seek, because that line of road is considerably longer, and the 
rate of travelling, which the contractor is bound to observe, is not so expeditious. 

Could it not be brought by the Cashel line so as not to reach Cork so early as 
half-past one, but still to reach it within the business hours ? — It might be delivered 
in Cork by this road at three o'clock on the following day, leaving Dublin at three, 
at the present rate of travelling. 

Could it be dispatched from Dublin at three?— Very soon after ; ten or fifteen 
minutes after at latest. 

Would it not be possible to alter the departure of one of the mails from Cork to 
Dublin in a similar manner, so as to prevent the delay which at present occurs, 
particularly in the northern correspondence r — It would be possible to make the 
alteration, but the Committee perhaps are not aware that the letters from the south of 
Ireland for the north are subject to no delay whatever in Dublin, for there is a direct 
mail coach which starts from Dublin at seven o'clock in the morning for Belfast. 

Is it tbe invariable practice with letters which arrive in Dublin at six o'clock in 
the morning, to send them off an hour afterwards ? — Most assuredly ; it is an official 
arrangement ; if they are not sent, those that are in the proper office, are liigbly 
reprehensible. 

It is stated in the petition that they reached Dublin at seven o'clock in tbe 
morning, and rest in the post office there till seven in the evening? — I do not un- 
derstand that it is so ; if it is so, the postmasters and myself are ignorant of it. 
Tbe advantage of that coach consists in its immediate departure tor the north after 
the arrival ot the mails from the south. 

The Committee are to understand that if that be the case it can be regulated ? — 
No doubt of it ; and must be so. 

Do not you think that some arrangement, such as is suggested, can be made in 
the dispatch of the mails both from Cork and Dublin, so as to restore to the 
merchants at Cork nearly the same advantages they possessed before ? — Yes ; there 
are two arrangements, bv either of which the people of Cork would experience some 
advantage, either by making one of those coaches depart immediately after the arrival 
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of the English mail or at seven o'clock on the following morning. If the contractors Sir Edward Lea. 

choose so to accelerate their movement upon the Cashel road, that their coach v ~ ' 

would reach Cork by six o'clock the following morning, and that they would indem- (*5 May.) 
nify the public against the increased charge for supplying the towns upon the 
Cashel road with additional cross-posts, another and a very material obstacle that 
has influenced the Postmasters General would certainly be removed. But here 
again the Postmasters General would naturally ask, what benefit to the correspon- 
dence or to the commercial interests of any part of Ireland would be afforded ? If, 
as a measure of personal convenience to Cork, such an arrangement could be made, 
and that no expense was incurred, and that no mails were to be delayed, I dare say 
the Postmasters General would have great pleasure in complying with the wishes of 
the inhabitants of Cork ; but with the exception of a very few English mails this 
coach would convey but a very small portion of the correspondence ; but still, as 
the contract is in force, and will be for eight or nine years, if the merchants of Cork 
could exercise their influence and overcome those difficulties, which are the only 
ones that I am aware of, I do think their petition would be much more likely to 
succeed than under the present obstacles. 

The Committee are to understand that the main difficulty is the expense attendant 
upon the establishment of cross-posts ? — That is one difficulty ; the other difficulty 
is, that, unless the contractors so accelerate their movement as would ensure the 
arrival of that coach in Cork at six o'clock the following morning, all the corre- 
spondence for all places beyond Cork, including four or five different lines of road, 
would be detained twenty-four hours at Cork. 

If the other difficulties were removed, and the merchants at Cork still wished to 
have the convenience of this coach, which is a great convenience to them, unless 
the contractor would bring in that coach in time to meet the dispatch, those mails 
would lie in Cork till the next day? — Yes. 

What are the objections to the other arrangement proposed ; namely, that the 
coach should leave Dublin as soon after the arrival of the English mails as possible, 
so as to arrive at Cork at business hours on the Cashel line of road ? — The only 
difficulty is, the supply of those cross-posts. 

Is there another mail on the Cashel line of road besides that ?— Not now. 

Would it not be an inconvenience to every other place on that road, if it was 
dispatched before seven o'clock in the evening? — It certainly would, as I have 
stated. 

With respect to the dispatch of the mails from Cork to Dublin, one at present 
starts at half-after four, the other at six, and, consequently, one, as far as Cork is 
concerned, is perfectly useless, what would be the objection to any alteration in 
that? — That arrangement, of course, would be liable to the same objection that I 
have already stated with reference to the Down mail, being still obliged to preserve 
the expense of the cross-post. 

You mentioned, that one of the objections to altering the time of the departure 
of the second coach, arises from the expense the post office would be put to in 
establishing the different cross-posts, because the different towns, the delivery of 
whose letters would be changed, would complain of that inconvenience? —Yes. 

Are the letters from the north, destined for Cork, detained any time, and what 
time, in Dublin r— All letters from the Derry line of road remain from six in the 
morning till seven in the evening, thirteen hours, liable to the same delay that every 
part of Ireland experiences, from every place from whence the letters pass through 
the capital, with the exception of the road from Belfast All letters that are 
received from the Belfast road, by the evening mail> are dispatched in an hour 
after their arrival, by means of this second mail coach, which the post office has 
the benefit of, without any expense whatever to the public : the contractors convey 
the mail gratis, for the honour of the appellation of a mail coach. 

What, are the letters from the north, or from any part of Ireland, destined for 
Cork, that are detained in Dublin ? — All letters from the Londonderry line of road, 
and from the Galway and the Sligo lines of road, remain thirteen hours in Dublin. 

You have mentioned to the Committee a great number of letters that pass from 
Derry, Belfast and Newry, and other towns in the north, do you mean to say, that 
is the only correspondence between Cork and the north ; is there no other 
communication with the north but through Dublin? — None. 

Are you aware that there is any considerable correspondence between Cork and 
Scotland ? — The correspondence from Scotland to Cork I think would not amount 
to seven letters a day. 

Is not the correspondence between Cork and Belfast, for instance, much more at 
513. K particular 
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Sir Edward Lea. particular seasons than at others ; you are speaking of the average number of 

« ^ ' letters, is- there not at particular seasons of the year a very great correspondence 

Os May ) between Cork and Belfast ?— I am not aware that there is any part of the year 
when it is greater than another ; I can submit to the Committee the exact number 
each day for the last fortnight 

You arc aware that the two coaches from Cork to Dublin arrive in Dublin nearly 
at the same moment ? — I am. 

Do they not urrive in Cork nearly at the same moment ? — Not at all ; one 
I think arrives at five and the other at half past nine, p. m. 
The earliest arrives at five ? — Yes. 

What is the earliest departure from Cork after the arrival of that coach from 
Dublin ?— One departs at half past four in the morning by the Cashel line of road, 
that by Clonroel at six. 

Has the merchant any opportunity of answering his letters that arrive by the 
second coach which arrives in the evening ? — The Cork merchant can receive 
nothing from Dublin by the second coach. 

From other parts of Ireland ?— Yes. 

He canuot answer them till the next morning? — Certainly not. 

Are you aware that after five o'clock in the evening any letters that arrive even 
by the first mail coach arrive too late to answer them any time in the morning' — 
Certainly not ; 1 conceive the Cork merchant has in many cases as much time as 
the capital of Ireland has for its correspondence with England, because we do not 
deliver our mails the second day till after five o'clock m Dublin. 

Are you aware at what time the merchants of Cork assemble as such in order 
to transact business and to carry on their mercantile transactions amongs each 
other? — I am not. 

Should it appear that it was their invariable practice to cease to do business 
amongst each other as merchants, at or before five o'clock, would you then say that 
they could as such answer by any morning's mail the letters of business that they 
receive through the first mail which arrives at five o'clock, after they have broken 
up ? — They certainly could not answer, because as it is supposed that they have 
closed their mercantile transactions, it is very evident that they could not answer 
any thing connected with those transactions -, but they can answer letters they have 
received from Dublin, respecting and in reference to those transactions which may 
have been previously discussed on 'change. 

Should the merchant have no opportunity of answering his letters received either 
by the five o'clock or nine o'clock mail on the following morning, what is the earliest 
opportunity he has to answer such letters ? — I cannot admit that the merchant has 
not ample time to answer his letters from six o'clock in the afternoon till six o'clock 
the following morning, because, if I admit that, I must admit all the labours and 
exertions of this Committee for the whole of Ireland, particularly with respect to 
Dublin, are in every way perfectly useless. This Committee is labouring to bring 
the mails in Dublin, so that they may be delivered in Dublin to the merchant even 
as late as five o'clock in the afternoon ; and therefore I consider that the Cork mer- 
chant is equally well off as the merchant at Dublin, who considers himself much 
benefited, though having but from five to ten p. m. to answer. 

Do not you consider expedition a most material advantage m all commercial 
transactions? — Most assuredly ; and it is the point which the post office in Ireland 
has been labouring at for twenty years, and which they have succeeded in obtaining 
to a considerable though not to the greatest extent. 

Are you of opinion that the merchant who receives his letters at six o'clock, when 
he has seldom any opportunity of consulting his fellow merchants, can answer his 
letters respecting his mercantile concerns with the same advantage to himself as if 
from the arrival of the mail at an earlier hour he had bad an opportunity of con- 
sulting with his fellow merchants ? — The merchant certainly must correspond with 
much more effect to himself if he could receive his letters 'previous to the hour of 
meeting his fellow merchants on 'change. 

• Supposing the English mail to arrive in Dublin at ten o'clock in the morning, 
which now arrives at three in the afternoon, would the post office be disposed im- 
mediately to expedite one mail to Cork ? — In that case it is impossible to say what 
arrangements the Postmasters General might not think it necessary to make, not only 
for the Cork mails but for various other mails, so as to meet so valuable an arrival as 
that certainly would be ; it might be a question even whether the entire system of our 
dispatch from Dublin might not be rendered subject to very great changes, perhaps 
even the general system of dispatch altogether broken up, and that the particular 
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mails should be dispatched at particular times in the day in place of all being at Sir Edward Lees. 

present subject to one dispatch ; a measure of that description would certainly depend Vy J J 

upon the individual value of the correspondence of each particular line of road and (15 May.) 
its local circumstances, amHn this respect Cork would certainly stand most con- 
spicuous. 

You have stated that letters destined from Cork from some parts of the north and 
other parts of Ireland are detained thirteen hours in the Dublin post office, are you 
aware that the Cork merchant adds to that another grievance, namely, that the letters 
which he receives from Dublin are useless to him for seventeen hours, that is, that 
he has not an opportunity of answering them from Cork until seventeen hours after 
die receipt of them ; and, if so, would you not consider that as a great commercial 
grievance for the second city in Ireland ? — I consider that in that respect, whatever 
grievance the merchants of Cork must feel, it is not greater than is felt by every 
other part of Ireland, and by every place in England whose correspondence 1$ liable 
to the same detention in the general post office in Lombard-street 

If Cork has cause to complain of considerable delay in the delivery of letters, 
what remedy would you on the part of the post office suggest to do away that 
grievance ?— In order to enable the post office to relieve the merchants at Cork 
I would get rid of the expense of those posts, and prevail upon the contractor to 
expedite his rate of travelling to Cork. 

Have the merchants the power to interfere with the contractor's agreement with 
the post office, and do you mean to say that they are only to be relieved from a 
grievance which they consider as a public one, at a certain expense to be imposed 
upon themselves as merchants ? — 1 consider that, as far as the correspondence of 
Cork is concerned, and this is the only question that the Postmasters General can 
legitimately consider, the merchants at Cork are subject to no inconvenience the 
removal ot which should be defrayed by the post office revenue ; and I do think 
that the merchants possess considerable influence over those contractors. 

More than the post office ?— Much more ; I consider it more a measure between 
the contractor and the people of Cork. 

Will you explain in what way ? — In removing one of those obstacles that I have 
already alluded to, in expediting the mail coach sufficiently early to ensure the dis- 
patch of all the cross mails in the morning. I consider that the contractor would be 
greatly benefited, and the people of Cork convenienced as passengers, so much so, 
that by Clonmei the mail ought to travel in twenty.one hours, and by Cashel in 
twenty-two hours. 

Do you conceive that the merchants at Cork have the power of regulating the 
hour of the dispatch of the mail coaches from Cork ? — I do not consider that they 
have the power of regulating the hour of dispatch or arrival, but I consider that they 
possess such influence over the contractor, by the consideration of passengers, that 
they could oblige the contractor to travel at that rate which would enable the Post- 
masters General themselves so to regulate the arrival and departure as would secure 
the object of that petition if the other difficulties were removed in regard to 



Are not the contractors bound to the post office to deliver the letters in Dublin 
within a certain time of their departure from Cork ? — Precisely so. 

Before the post office enter into any such contract, do not the Postmasters General 
ascertain at what rate the contractor ought to carry his mail, and do they not bind him 
to what they conceive a fair and proper time, as between him and the public? — The 
contract is either made at a certain rate of travelling per hour, or the entire distance 
by the contract is provided for within a certain number of hours. In the present 
case I think the time between Dublin and Cork by the Cashel line of road is 
twenty-four hours. 

Within how much shorter time could the mail be conveyed between Cork and 
Dublin than the time at present allowed to such coach ?— I think if the road by 
Cashel was in a more improved state than the contractor represents it to be, the 
mail might travel very nearly as quick as that on the Clonroel road which goes in 
twenty-two hours. 

You think the mail by Cashel might be made to arrive two hours earlier ?— Yes. 
How much earlier might the Clonmei mail be made to arrive ? — One hour. 
Even in the present state of the road ? — I think it is practicable on the Clonmei 
road to go in twenty-one hours. 
The mail by Cashel leaves Cork at half past four ?— It does. 
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Veneris, 17" die Maij, 1832. 

William Crockart, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

W. Crockart, E$q. WHAT is the opinion of the general mercantile body of Cork on the late change 

' of mail coaches? — That it is highly detrimental to their interests. 

(17 May.) Can you from your own knowledge state whether any inconvenience has been 
sustained from the present arrangement ?— I can speak to very great inconveniences. 

Will you state particulars?— That the northern correspondence and the Scottish 
correspondence also is delayed for twelve hours in Dublin, and at the hour at which 
it arrives in Cork it is of comparatively very little value to the mercantile interests, 
inasmuch as it may be said to lie dormant for fifteen hours longer. 

Has it not come to your own knowledge that there has been a great delay in the 
receipt of English mails under the present arrangement?— In some instances it has 
come to my knowledge. 

What delay do you mean ? — A delay of twelve hours at least 

That delay has been occasioned by the arrival of the English mail in Dublin 
after the two coaches have left it? — Precisely so. 

Do not you consider the correspondence between Cork and the north of Ireland 
and Scotland of great importance ?— 1 know it to be of very great importance at 
certain seasons. 

Does the average daily account of the correspondence between Scotland and the 
north of Ireland and Cork, ^ive a fair idea of the importance and extent of such 
correspondence? — I conceive it certainly does not. 

Will you state the reason? — Because I know that there is considerable intercourse 
between Scotland and Cork at particular seasons, and also between Cork and the 
north of Ireland. 

You say that your letters remain dormant for fifteen hours, that is, fifteen hours 
before you can consult with your brother merchants ?— Yes, precisely so ; fifteen 
hours at least. 

How many hours elapse before you can answer those letters after the necessary 
communication with your fellow merchants takes place upon the subject of them ? 
— Thirty-six hours. 

Are you aware of any arrangement that the merchants could make with the mail 
coach contractors, by which the inconvenience of the hoor of departure could be 
remedied ? — Not at all ; I am not aware of any. 

Do you know at what time of the year the correspondence between Cork and 
Belfast and Cork and Scotland is most extensive ? — I should think the winter and 
spring ; the latter end and commencement of the year. 

• 

Sir Anthony Perrier, called in ; and Examined, 

■ 

Sir A. PeirUr. Are you a merchant in the city of Cork?— I am. 

v ^ ' What are the inconveniences sustained by the merchants of Cork, by the present 

arrangement of the arrival and departure of the mail ? — The merchants have not 
sufficient time to communicate with each other to reply to their correspondence by 
return of post. 

Do you consider a delay of thirty-six hours material in mercantile transactions? 
—Surely, 

Very'matcrial ? — Yes. 

At what hour do the mails leave Cork at present in the morning ? — One I think 
at half-past four and the other at six. 

If the half-past four o'clock coach were to depart two hours later, namely, at 
half-past six, would that be any material convenience to the merchants ?— None 
at all. 

If the six o'clock coach were to leave at seven, would that be any material con- 
venience ?— None at all. 

Will you state generally to the Committee what are the inconveniences that the 
merchants sustain ? — The hours of business in Cork are from nine o'clock iu the 
morning till five, and if the coach would arrive at any time in the morning, So as to 
enable the merchants to get their letters by nine o'clock, they could do their busi- 
ness and return an answer the same day, as was the case when the coach left Dublin 
at eight It would not answer the purpose to arrive an hour earlier. I do not say 
it would be of no use, because it may be of some little use, but it would not answer 
the purpose of the merchants of Cork. 
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Are you aware that the generality of the mails from Scotland reach Belfast after Sir A. Pernor. 

the departure of the mail coach for Dublin, and before the departure of the early v ^ ■» 

mail from Belfast for Dublin, which reaches Dublin at seven o'clock p.m. ?— Yes. (17 May.) 

Sir Edward Lees, called in ; and Examined. 

IS not one of the reasons given by you for the refusal to change the hour of the Sir Edmard Lets. 

Cashel coach to Cork in the morning, that the letters to towns beyoud Cork would ^~ — \* ' 

be delayed ?•— It is one. 

Does not one coach now leave Dublin at seven, and the other at eight, and if 
persons writing to places beyond Cork put in their letters by six o'clock p.m. would 
any delay of their letters be thus avoided ? — Most assuredly ; for all put in as late as 
six o'clock or before seven would be delayed for places beyond Cork. 

Then in fact the only delay that would occur if the coach went in the morning 
would be those which now have an opportunity of being put in between six and 
eight m the evening? — I do not think the Committee exactly understand the point : 
Under the present regulations no part of the mails even to places beyond Cork are 
excluded beyond the regular time, nor is the Cork mail coach by Clonmel in fact 
dispatched, according to the post office interpretation of dispatch, a moment sooner 
than it formerly was ; but the reason of that coach leaving the post office first js, by 
reason of the attention of the officers in the sorting room being confined to the 
making up of the Cork bag. The towns beyond Cork are therefore held over till 
that bag is completed, and the coach departs then with the Cork bag, and the bag 
for Clonmel and Kilkenny. 

By what coach now do the letters for the towns beyond Cork go ? — They go by 
the coach that passes through Cashel, and which is also dispatched as soon after 
seven o'clock as those mails can be completed. 

If one evening coach be still left, could not the letters for the towns beyond Cork 
go equally by that conveyance, and as fast as they do now ? — I should recommend 
one of those coaches instead of leaving the post office at eight to be kept back till 
half-past ten, and then the object would be quite answered as far as regards British 
mails, for scarcely one would be left behind in the year. 

What time would that arrive in Cork ? — That would arrive in Cork at half-past 
ten o'clock at night, and might reach it at half-past eight 

If the letters for the towns beyond Cork, sent by the mail which now leaves the 
post office that starts at eight, were to be transferred to the coach that starts at 
seven, and that that coach was not to start until eight, then would not the letters for 
the towns beyoud Cork be conveyed equally expeditious as the post office wishes ? 
— They certainly might, but in doing that the principal object of the whole arrange* 
raent of the post office would be defeated, namely, the early deliver}* of the letters 
from Dublin in Cork. They would not be delivered there until one hour after the 
present time ; and a still greater injury would be inflicted upon the town of Clonmel, 
by curtailing a considerable portion of the short time now allowed to that town for 
answering its leters to the capital, therefore, unless either by an encouragement to the 
contractor from the post office, or by the influence of the inhabitants of Cork, through 
the medium of passengers, the contractor himself were to accelerate his movement 
upon the Clonmel road, which I think he might do by one, or two hours, the present 
arrangement with the post office would certainly be defeated, as far as regards Cork 
and Clonmel 

How as far as regards Cork ?— Because now the letters are delivered at five 
o'clock, then they would not be delivered till six. 

Another of your objections to such an alteration is, that the letters to towns 
between Dubbn and Cork upon the Cashel line would be delayed? — Were the 
Casbel coach to leave Dublin at eight in the morning in place of eight o'clock at 
night, those mails would either be delayed, or we must provide an additional cross- 
post for them. 

What are those towns?— All the towns direct from Naas to Fermoy, with all 
the cross branches depending upon them. 

Is there any place of commercial consequence? — Cashel is the principal place 
and Tipperary. The arrangements which now regulate the mails from Waterford to 
limerick passing through Cahir might be disturbed. 

Do you consider that all the places on that line would require cross-posts if the 
change' proposed were made?— Certainly ; there is no other means of providing 
for them. 
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sir Edward Lk* Can you state what would be the expense of those cross- posts ? — I should think 

v ^ ' the amount would not be above 300/. a year. . » 

(17 May.) if a private arrangement were made by which the expense of those cross-posts 
would be defrayed, would not the Postmasters General be disposed to wave the other 
objections and to yield to the present request?— I am not aware of any other 
difficulty except the delay of the cross mails beyond Cork, and the danger of passing 
through the county of Tipperary during night-time. 

For what period are the contracts made for the mail coaches on the Cashel and 
Clonmel lines of road to Cork ?— There is a residue of about nine years of twenty- 
one, for which period those contracts were made. 

Can you afford the Committee any information with respect to the mileage ex- 
pense of those lines ? — In order to afford the Committee a correct view of the 
charge upon the post-office revenue for the establishment under its present con- 
sideration, 1 must very shortly enter into a detail of the circumstances with reference 
to its original creation. As I stated before, the great object of this coach was to 
open for the first time an important district of country to the benefit of the mail 
coach system. 

Which line is that? — The Cashel line. It was therefore as much for the general 
improvement of the country as for any other consideration that that contract Mas 
made. If the Postmasters General had confined their views to the mere subject of 
post office revenue, probably, not only that contract, but very few mail coach con- 
tracts would have been made in Ireland. They have always considered for the last . 
twenty years, that situated as Ireland was, with very limited means of intercourse by 
public carriage, and in many parts unprovided with public roads, that although the 
post office revenue was likely to become subject to considerable expense arising 
from those improvements, that the general interest of the country and its general 
revenues, together with the whole of its landed interest and wealth were more par- 
ticularly concerned, and that those revenues became benefited in a much greater 
proportion than the post office revenue suffered. So long ago as the year 1791, the 
Postmasters General entered into a contract for the mail coach from Dublin to 
Limerick, and in that contract it was provided, that if in the interim the expense of 
the Cork line, the Belfast line, and the Derry line, which then cost the public at the 
rate of gd. a mile for the conveyance of the mail, should be reduced, that in the 
same proportion should the mileage for the conveyance of the Limerick mail be 
reduced. I mention this circumstance, because it directly bears upon the expense 
of the establishment under the consideration of the Committee. In the year 1807 
the Belfast contract had expired, and the Postmasters General looking at a reduc- 
tion in the Limerick contract naturally insisted upon a reduction an the Belfast 
mileage. The contractor refused ; the mail coaches were laid down between Debus 
and Hclfast for a period of nearly six months. At this period, a proposition .was 
made for a contract between Dublin and Cork by Cashel, with which was coupled 
a proposal to re-establish the Belfast mail coach at the rate which the post office 
required, namely, 6rf. a mile; the contract also that was in force between 
Dublin and Cork by Clonmel was then yd. a mile, it of course became aob 
object with the post office also to reduce that mileage, still keeping in view the 
means it would afford of reducing the mileage to Limerick ; a contract was than, 
made, by which a reduction to Belfast was effected, amounting to about 313^ a 
year. The saving in the contract between Dublin and Cork by Clonmel, amounted 
to about 450/. a year. Shortly afterwards the Postmasters General, by an arrange- 
ment they made with the contractor to Derry, reduced his mileage to a similar 
standard, by which an expense amounting to 450/. a year additional was also saved. 
So soon as those several contracts came into operation at the reduced rate, they bad 
the direct effect which the Postmasters General had looked to with reference 
to Limerick, and an additional charge of about 370/. per annum was saved to 
the post office in the Limerick mileage. By the whole of this measure the amount 
of saving was about 1 ,583 /. per annum in mileage. The expense of the coach 
between Dublin and Cork by Cashel, as to mileage, amounts to about 1,470 i. to the 
best of my recollection, so that the Committee will perceive, that while we have 
provided an establishment through that important district, and have been extending 
its benefits through the medium of the acceleration of the British mails to Cork 
during so important a period, reductions exceeding the amount of its mileage have 
actually been effected ; and exclusively of that, the Committee will further boar in 
view, that by the increased acceleration of the British . mails to Cork* the Cork 
merchants have always preferred receiving their correspondence from London ami 
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the north parts of England by Dublin, in lieu of its former route by Waterford, in Sir Edward Lees. 

consequence of which the post office revenue has, from that period, been in the v 

receipt of 3d. upon each letter more than they would receive by the Waterford (17 May.) 
passage. 



Mercurii, 22" die Maij, 1832. 
SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IH THE CHAIR. 

■ ■ 

Lord Viscount Forbes, a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

CAN you give the Committee any information on the state of the mail-coach 
road from Dublin to Sligo? — Yes; the road is in excellent order, but the rate at 
which the mail travels is very slow. 

How many miles an hour The mail leaves Dublin at eight in the evening, and 
does not reach Longford until a quarter past eight next morning, a distance of only 
fifty-eight miles. Another objection is, that the Sligo mail is carried by the same 
coach which couveys the Galway mail, only as far as Kinnegad, from thence to 
Mullingar, a distance of ten miles. A diligence, holding only three people, runs ; 
and if there are six people in the mail, three of them of course must remain there ; 
because there are places only for three in this diligence. 

At what hour does the mail arrive at Kinnegad from Dublin? — I believe about 
half past one in the morning. It is very desirable that the Sligo mail should be 
conveyed in the same manner as the Galway mail is conveyed, by one coach, and 
not by the intervention of the diligence. 

How is the mail conveyed beyond Mullingar to Sligo?— In a regular mail coach. 

Then there is a diligence only from Kinnegad to Mullingar?— From Kinnegad to 
Mullingar. 

Supposing the coach from Sligo comes full to Mullingar, part of the passengers 
must be left behind, from the diligence not being large enough to carry them?— Yes. 

Is this line of road a line of general and important communication ? — It is the 
great western road of Ireland, passing through Mullingar, Longford, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, and many other important towns. 

Might not a better road be taken from Dublin to Mullingar than that t 
Kinnegad, which is the common road to Sligo and Galway ? — I should think 
because it is I believe almost perfectly straight, and without many hills. 

Do you not conceive that the mail might travel along that road a great deal faster 
than it does at present with equal facility ?-Dccidedly, because it B impossible to 
have a finer road. 

Under whose management is that line of road ? — It varies in the different 
counties. 

Is there much under turnpike trustees? — That part which is in the county of 
Dublin is, and part in the county of Kildare, some in Wcstmcath, but not any in 
Ixmgford, it is managed in Longford by the county. 

Then it Is kept in repair in the other counties by grand juries ?— Yes. 

What method do the grand juries pursue with respect to repairs? — I can only 
answer for Longford, where we have contracted at so much a perch ; I believe a 
shilling a perch for seven years after having put the road in repair for the whole 
line. I think the contract for conveying the mail to Longford from Dublin is not 
well performed; the price of conveyance is very high, and not compensated for 
either by expedition or convenience. 

In what manner have you bound the contractor, so as to make sure of his faith- 
fully discharging his engagements? — By placing supervisors over them, to whom they 
are to give sufficient security for the performance of their duty, and we found the 
system answer extremely well in the county of Longford. 

Do you not conceive that the mail might travel with the greatest ease at the rate 
of six miles an hour? — Decidedly, because it is as good as any road in the world. 

Is the road safe from dangerous pits and ditches? — Generally so, I should say, 
certainly. .... ... 




Lord 
Viscount Forbes. 

(aa May.) 
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Domimck Browne, Esq. a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

Drorme, Ltq. Can you give the Committee any information respecting the road from Dublin 
M. P. to Galway ?— I know it very well as far as Ikllinasloe, seventy-two miles. 

^ * What is the condition of it with respect to repair? — It is in a very good state. 

(si May.) What description of road is it as to its general direction and as to hills ?— 
I understand that it is extremely circuitous to Athlone, as there might be a road 
made to Dublin from Athlone, nearly ten miles shorter than the present road. The 
road is also three or four miles longer than .necessary, between Athlone and 
Ballinasloe, the present distance being twelve miles, and a proper road, if made, 
would not be more than seven or eight 

At what rate does the Galway mail travel ? — Within these last two months 
the rate has been accelerated from five miles an hour to five miles and a half ; but 
the branch mail, which runs between Ballinasloe and Westport still continues at the 
rate of five miles an hour. 

Might not the mail in both cases go faster with perfect safety and ease to the 
horses ? — I am certain it could ; for it is a common thing in the different stages to 
find the coach going at an extremely slow rate, and when the coachman ia asked 
why he goes so slow, he answers that he must not be in before his time. There is 
no difficulty in the mail going much faster, as the whole road is made of broken 
lime stone, and in perfectly good order. 



Sabbati, V (tic Jumj, 1822. 



Mr. Peter Pvrcell, called in ; and Examined. 
Mr. P. PwrctU. ARE you one of the contractors for the mail coach from Cork to Dublin by 

' ^ - / Cashel ? — I am. 

(i June.) Have you read the evidence which Sir Edward Lees has given before this Com- 
mittee ? — I have. 

What mode would you suggest to remove the objections made by Sir Edward 
Lees, as to the sought for change of hours of dispatch from Dublin of the Cashel 
mail coach, in consequence particularly of the increased expense of between two 
and three hundred a year for the additional cross posts? — I would suggest that the 
expense of these cross posts should be met by reducing the post office guards 
altogether} and that in lieu of them, as this coach would men be only an auxiliary 
mail to Cork; and but seldom carry any but the Northern mails, the guards should ia 
future be provided by the contractors, thereby making a considerable saving to 
Government, beyond the increased expense they would be put to by the cross posts. 
That the guards should be provided in the suute manner a* on the Ik-lfast line on 
the day mail, where the contractors have provided the guards for upwards of six 
years at tbeir own expense, both as to wages and clothing ; they are sworn in at the 
post office in the same manner as tbeir own servants; and there has been scarcely 
any one instance of neglect or misconduct by those men so appointed by the 
contractors. 

How can the inconvenience be obviated that must follow the change of hours of 
dispatch and arrival in Cork of this coach, so far as regards the out bound mails 
from Cork to Kerry* Skibbereen, &c. which now leave Cork at six a.m.?— By 
accelerating this Cashel mail, so as to arrive in Cork in twenty-four hours instead of 
twenty-six, and that the hour of arrival in the morning in Cork should be so as to 
enable those coaches to be dispatched at seven instead of six, thereby making a delay 
only of one hour b the dispatch of those coaches. 

Would not that be productive of delay in their arrival at the places? — It would; 
but not of such delay as would in any case prevent the answering of letters within toe 
twenty-four hours. 

Could you bring the Cashel mail to Cork in sufficient time to have the out bound 
mails dispatched at the same hour in the morning as they are now ?— No doubt I 
could, if there was a sufficient compensation given for the accelerated pace. 

Can you expedite the Clonmel mail coach one hour, as suggested by Sir Edward 
Lees? — Not without considerably increased expense, in the present very imperfect 
btate of the roads. 
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Appendix, No. 1. 

SURVEYS and Re-surveys of Roads under Warrants of the Postmaster General ; with a Statement of the 
Amount of the Estimates for improving the several Lines of Post Roads in Ireland ; also, an Account 
of the Expense incurred in making Surveys and Re-surveys, and of Salaries or oilier Payments to 
Purveyors, under the Acts 45 & 46 Geo. III.; together with a Return of the Number of Mail 
Coaches in Ireland. 

(N* 1.)— Surveys under Warrants of the Postmasters General 



TITLE OF SURVEY. 



Ardee to Carrickmacross 
Belf ast to 



- to Lisburn • 

- to Newtownards 

- to 



\ to Ban try - 
Ballymena to Randalstown 
Ballinasloe to Westport - 

Boyle to Ballina, by Lougb Talt 



. - ... by Ballaghadi- 
reen and Foxford. 

Cork to Cove, so far as Dunkettlc 
Bridge, including 
the New Bridge. 
- by Balvally Bridge 
and Marino. 
... South of Marino - 



AMOUNT 

of 

ESTIMATE. 



In the 
COUNTIES 
of 



d. 

101 
6 



8 lj 
4 



Cork to the Town of Kinsale 
D" - to D* - by another line 
LV - to D* - by another line 

Cork to Youghal - 

- - to Waterford, two lines 



Clane to TuSamore 

Camck-OU-Suir, towwd* WaUrfurd 

Cahcrto Mitchcktown, by Burns- 
court. 

D« - to D* - by Cktglieeu and 
Ballyporcen. 

Castle Oliver to MitchcUtown - 



to Slane 



C'aher to Cashel 
- to Tip 
C 



. • - 



6» 



mm 



£. s. 
« 3 ,68a - 

7,012 7 

46,100 4 

10,146 10 

3»9>9 10 
64,936 8 

9. 1 76 4 
40,679 17 



34,679 >6 5 

33.3*4 >4 3 
13,180 14 fl 

5°i459 6 10 

47.335 14 — 
38,154 » 7 

13,88] 6 1 
11.656 9 6 

8,340 >7 — 

17,186 15 ni 



Antrim, Down 
and Armagh. 

Ix>uth and 
Monaghan. 



and 

Londonderry. 
Antrim & Down 
Down - 



Cork - 
Antrim - 
Galway&Mayo 



Roscommon, 
Mayo and Sligo. 

Roscommon, 
Mayo and Sligo. 

Cork - 



Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto • 



84,859 - 

35,908 9 



4i 



93,897 a 10 



1,373 18 
> 0,479 — 
1 1,018 7 



6 

'2 
11 



7,674 8 - 
18,700 

• ' , » 

5,948 4 6 

5.093 

•0,557 »» — 
5,877 6 6 



Cork and Wa- 
terford. 

Cork and Li- 
merick. 

Kildare and 
Kind's 



OBSERVATIONS. 



Kilkenny 

Tipperary, Li- 
merick & Cork. 
^Tipperary and 



Survey 



For particulars sec page 48, under the head Re- 
survey, (N' *.) 

Approved, and made in many part*. The mail 
coach travels this line. 
Approved ; road made. 

See (N* «i) page 49 (under the head Re-surrey). 
Consideration postponed by both grand juriea. 

Approved ; road made. 

Under consideration of the grand jury. 

Approved of in Galway, and partially carried 
into effect ; but not under the post road acts of 
45th or 46th Geo. 3. Postponed in Mayo. 

Postponed by Roscommon and Mayo grand 
juries, and rejected by Sligo grand jury, as only 
on the borders of their county. 

Ditto ... ditto - - - ditto. 

till the debt due for 
Treasury advances shall be lie, 

Ditto - «■ - ditto - - - ditto. 

* - 

Ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto. 

Road made. See (N° 3,) page 53, and page 63. 

Road executed. 
\See (N° 1,) page 49, for particulars, being rather 
/ under the description Re-survey. 

Whole line approved ; but made in part only, 
from Killeagh to Youghal, which was the worst 
part of the road. 

Neither line of road yet determined on by these 
grand juries. 

Road executed, almost this entire line ; and the 
mail coach travels on it. A turnpike. 

Consideration postponed by both grand juries. 
Road executed. 

Road executed in Tipperary and Cork; post- 
poned in Limerick "by grand jury. 

* in both counties by the grand juries. 



Kildare, King's 
county, and 



Tipperary 
• Ditto 



Postponed in these three counties by the grand 
juries. .'. 

Postponed by trustees. A turnpike road. 

Approved, arid partly executed. 
Ditto - - ditto - - ditto. 
Ditto - 
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AMOUNT 


In tho 


^*Wf*ft* W ft * * - • * • * 

TITLE Or SURWA. 


hi 


lour ruts 




ESTIMATE. 


Of 




£. s. d. 




Culedon to Aughnaclay - 


6,041 >6 I 


Tyrone - - 


Dublin to Carlo*-, by Balunglass 


12() 7 2 


Carlo*- - • 


- - to Enniskillen, S.W. of \ 24,812 6 — 


Dublin, Cavao 


Lil'l^il | jI III.. 




and Fermanagh. 


- - to Enniskillen, partly an- 


54,88j 13 _ 


Dublin, Meatb, 


/iftlnr lino 

uviivr inn. 


Cnvan and Fer- 






managh. 


- - to oaiway ... 


47-673 3 7 


Dublin, Meath, 




Westmcath, 






Roscommon & 






Galway. 


- - to Ratoath and Curragha 


10,465 7 » 


Dublin & Meath 


- - to Ringscnd and Pigeon 


1,434 '4 — 


Dublin . . 


Haute. 




- - to Howth 


d.747 


unio - . - 


anntliov linn 

- - to Lucan 


4,000 


Ditto - - . 


3.494 5 — 


Ditto - - - 


- to Wexford - 


50,453 5 1 i 


Dublin. Wick- 






low and Wex- 






ford. 




19*510 a 5 


Dublin, Meath 




and town of 






Drogheda. 


- - toward* Bray (rc-survey) 


3,448 13 9 \ 


Dublin - - 


part only. 




- - to Waterford, by Baltiu- 


57»»37 >3 — 


Dublin, Wick- 


glass. 


low, Carlowand 




Wexford. 


- - to Slane 


6,718 3 6 


Dublin & Meath 


- - to Cork, part only 


4.088 17 3 




- - to Crumlin, by Pamcl 


3,544 »3 >o 


Dublin - . 








- - to Brittas - 


3,850 


Ditto - - - 


- t« Arlklrtw njirt nnlv - 

— K\t nlalv" f ii**i v. Viii * » 


500 — 


Wicklow • • 


Drogheda to Danaghadee 


38,131 15 « 


(Town of) Drog- 




heda, Louth, 






A rmatrh mid 






Down. 


... to Londonderry 


59,109 12 5 i 


(Town of) Drog- 




neaa, L<outn, 






Monaghan, Ty- 






rone and Loo- 


Dungarran to Youghal - 


64,116 2 6 


« atcrford and 




Cork. 


Ennis to Currofin - 


8,182 18 — 


\_ i arc - - . 




19,359 1 1 6 


Ditto — — — 


Fermoy to M iddleton 


10,580 


Cork ... 


... to Limerick, by Bruff - 


36,797 3 6 


Cork and Lime- 


rick. 


Gort to Crushcen - 


1,376 13 8 


Galway & Clare 


- - to Lougbrea - 


7,394 17 — 


Galway - - 


KilcuUeo Green to Kilkenny - 


18,47a 18 — 


Kildare, Queen's 


county and Kil- 


Kiicocic towards Kinncgau 

* 


3,300 


kenny. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



Soe (N* a,) page 49, for particulars (under the 
ie-«urvey.) 

Falls into the Castledermot turnpike road. Not 
executed. 

A portion of this line and estimate is in the Mil 
item. A no tlier line. 

Rejected in Dublin and Meath : approved of ia 
C'avan and Fermanagh. Road so far made. 

Turnpike road. Rejected in Dublin and Meath . 
approved and partly executed in Galway and West- 
meath ; approved but not presented for in Kotcwn- 
mon. A portion of the Mullingar turnpike read. 

Turnpike. Executed in Curragha. 

Executed when the Holyhead packets were su- 
tioned at the Pigeon House. 

Rejected. See (V 3,) page 53. 

Executed. Soe (N* 3,) page 53- 

Turnpike. Approved by trustees, but not 
m ted. 



Road partly executed in Dublin 
completed in Wicklow. Some very 
steeps remain in Wexford. 

Rejected. A new line has been made from 

Finglass to join the Duleek line, but not under the 
post-road acts. 

See (N» 9,) page 50. 

Postponed in Dublin in part, and road made in 
part. Road made through Wicklow, and 



through Carkm and Wexford. 
Executed in Dublin, and mostly so in Meath. 
Road executed in Dublin , and postponed in Carlo*. 
Partly made. 

This line not yet decided on by the coonry grand 
jury. 

See (N' 2,) page 50, (under the head Re-survey.) 

Turnpike road to Lisbura in Down ; rejected ia 
Drogheda; approved and partly made ui Louth, 
Armagh and Down. Remainder of line not a tun- 
pike; approved by grand jury of Down, ami 
partly executed. 

Line approved the whole extent ; and, except is 
Drogheda, mostly made. See(N" 9,) pages 48, 49. 

5» ? 53. 



Postponed in Cork ; approved of by Waterfiri 
grand jury. 

Consideration postponed by grand jury. 
Approved. See (N* a,) pages 50, 51, (under the 

head Re-survey.) 

Approved. Road executed. 

Postponed in Cork ; approved, and greater part 

executed in Limerick. 

Approved, and road executed. 
Postponed by the grand jury. 

Postponed in Kildare. 
county and Kilkenny. 

Road executed. J 
(Re-survey.) 



See (N* *,) p. 51, 
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Kilkenny to Cork, by Nine Mile 
House. 



AMOUNT 
of 

ESTIMATE. 



I" the 
COUNTIES 

of 



- «• • - 



by Slieve-na- 
Kinnegad to Rooskey Bridge - 

Leighlin Bridge to Waterford, 
by Gore's Bridge and Graig- 
umRmana. 

Limerick to Gal way 

... to Gort - 

- - - to Tralee, by Adair 
and Rathkcale. 

by Askcaton 

kjmd Tarbcrt. ^ 

Loughrea to Oranmore 
Longford Bridge - 
MitcheUtown to Fermoy - 



Mullingar to French Park, by 
Ballymahon. 

------ by Longford 

Newry to Colerain - 



- - to 
Naaa to Cashcl 



to Castledurrow 



Red chair to Fi 
Oak to 



to Sigo 



to Londonderry, 
of the river Foyle. 



Tallagh to 



to New Ross 



Traloe to Killarney - 
Tipperary to Cloomel, by Cashel 
- - ... - by Fetlwrd, 

towards Waterford an * 

rick. 

Waterford to Limerick 



£. s. 
3*1,051 16 

19.8^8 5 
26,100 — 



d. 



Kilk 



L'nnv, J in 



P- 



S4.098 19 0 



Harbour. 

April 1st, i8js. 



38,17* 2 5 
20,407 18 — 

35.945 17 6 
4«.<»:J3 9 a 
7.100 



perary, Water- 
ford and Cork. 
6 Kilkenny and 
Tipperary. 

— ' Westmeath, 
Longford and 
Leitrira. 

Carlow, Kil- 
kenny & Wex- 
ford. 

Limerick, Clare 
and Galway. 
- - Ditto 



0,348 2 - 

1,200 

3>i6* 1 — 

«4.039 6 -1 
18,133 — 11 
62, iQ 1 4 6 

>8,095 15.— 
38,183 — 6 



Limerick and 
Kerry. 

- -'Ditto - 

Londonderry 
and Donegal. 
Galway - - 
Longford 
Cork - - - 

Westmeath, 
Longford and 



OBSKRVATION& 



in 



Westmeath, 
Longford and 



»M75 7 

7.»73 15 
18,641 11 



14,081 10 3 
17.473 18 5 



Armagh, Ty- 
rone and Lon- 
donderry. 

Armagh and 
Down. 

Kildarc,Queen's 
county, Kilken- 
ny & Tipperary. 

Kildare and 

Queen's county. 
Cork - - - 
Carlow and 



Road executed in Kilkenny, partly in Tipperary 
and Cork, and approved of throughout. 

No decision by the grand juries. 

Approved throughout : the line partly executed 
1 Westmeath and Longford. 

Consideration postponed throughout. 



Approved of throughout the line, and pardy 
executed in Clare and Galway. 

Postponed in Limerick, executed in Clare, and 
partly so in Galway. 

Postponed in Limerick, executed in Kerry. — 
Sec(N« 3,) p. 54- 

Executed in Limerick.— See (N* 3,) p. 54. 

Approved of in Londonderry. — Survey not 
plete in Donegal. 
Consideration postponed by grand jury. 
Repairs only in part executed. 
Road executed. 

Consideration postponed in the three couuties. 



Consideration postponed in Westmeath, 
of in Longford and Roscommon. 

Consideration postponed throughout. 



- Ditto - - ditto - ditto. 
Consideration postponed throughout the line. 



Ditto 



- ditto 



- ditto. 



i8,73» C> 


l 


18,097 - 


7* 


10,61a 1 




14.817 13 




10,489 4 




53,«43 14 


4 


1,143 » 


»* 


6,969 m 


5 



- Ditto - - ditto - - ditto. 
This is a branch from the Dublin and Cork road, 
and was not adopted. — For the approved line be- 
tween Dublin and Waterford, see (N* »,) p. 50, 
(Re-survey), and (N° 2,) p. 52. 

Longford, Lei* I Executed in Longford, partly approved in 
trim, Roscom- Leitrim, and approved of in Roscommon. 
monandSligo. 

Tyrone, Done- Rejected throughout, in consequence of the re- 
gal * London- building of the bridge of Deny, the post road being 
deny. on the east of the Foyle river. 

Cork and > Line approved throughout, and presented in 
Waterford. Waterford. 

Kilkenny and Postponed in both 
Wexford. 
Kerry 
Tippj 

»Uo 



Waterford, Kil- 
kenny, Tippe- 
rary Limerick. 
Waterford - 

Waterford, 
city & county. 



Road made. — See (K» 3,) p. 54. 
Consideration | 
- Ditto - 



Postponed in Kilkenny, approved of and mostly 
executed in Tipperary, and altogether so in 

Limerick. 

An off-branch from the line from Waterford toDun- 
more Packet Harbour approved, but not executed. 
Executed throughout the line. 

Ale*T Taylor. 
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(N* 2.)— Re-surveys made at the request of Grand Juries or Trustees. 



TITLE OF RE4»URVEY. 



Ardee to Carrickmacross, by the 
Ford of Acklint- - - 



AMOUNT 

of 



In tbe 
COUNTIES 
of 



£. $■ d. 
1,677 H — 
6,148 1 10 



7.8*5 >5 >o 



U.J. », 
Loolh .600 
MtMiagbaa 3 A 19 



mile* 9 5 19 



on tht line 
between Drog- 
heda and Lon- 
donderry. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



The present distance, by tbe old road, between 
Ardee and Carricknjacross is 11 miles; the dis- 
tance, by the re-surrey, 9 miles 5 furlongs 19 
perches. It is by far the best line, most level, and the 
cheapest that could be chosen, and would have been 
selected on the original surrey, if it had been in- 
tended to recommend the Derry mail to be tent 
through Carrickmacross. — The design was to re- 
tain and improve the old road so far as the Mill of 
Louth, and by making a new line 
Castlebluvney, to shorten the disi 
Ardee and Castleblayney nearly 3 miles, as the 
subjoined sketch will show. 



Camcb«acrost.°, 




Acklint. ©V- .. 



Mill 0/ Louth. 



Ardee. 

between Mill of Louth and Castleblayney 
is the proposed new design, as it was intended to leave out 
Carrickmacross, which is the present mail coach road between 
Ardee and Castleblayney. — The single dotted line between 
Ardee and Carrickmacross, is the re-survey by Acklint. — See 
Re -surrey, Mill of Louth to Castleblayney, page 59. 

But the grand juries of Louth and Monaghan preferred 
retaining Carrickmacross on the Derry mail line, and at their 
request the re-survey by Acklint was made, which, together 
with the original survey, was submitted to both grand juries, 
pursuant to the statute, who jointly approved of it and pre- 
sented it to be the line of mail coach road. 

At the subsequent assizes, the grand jury of Louth rescinded 
their presentment, and adopted the old road, which they re- 
tained although 1 mile 2 furlongs ai perches longer than the 
re -survey, and they expended on it nearly the amount of the 
estimate of the new line : however, it is well executed. 

This inconsistency of the grand jury was complained of to 
the court by the surveyor who attended on behalf of the post- 
masters general ; the judges remonstrated with them on the 
breach of faith, in the first place, with the postmasters general, 
who had incurred the cost of the re-survey at their solicitation, 
and also of serving the notices, pursuant to the statute, on tbe 
holders of ground in both counties through which the new road 
wa* to' pass, which persons had gone to the expense of tra- 
versing for damages, and hod as good reason to 
The court also said it was a disappointment to the 
grand jury, who had presented the continuation of tbe line on 
the faith of die presentment made by the grand jury of Louth, 
and had actually raised money for that purpose ; but tbe Louth 
grand jury refused to assign any reason for the rejection of 
the line which they bad adopted the preceding assizes, aud 
pleaded their authority and absolute right to do mo under the 
post road act of 46 Geo. 3, p. 143, which (be court ad- 
mil 
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TITLE OF RE-SURVEY. 




IntlM 
COUNTIES 
of 



OBSERVATIONS. 



M. f. p. 



Aughnacloy t 
gher. 



by Au- 



15 1 17 
Tyrone, on 
the line between 
Drogheda and 



Ark low to Wexford, on the line 
Dublin and Wexford. 



Belfast to Newtownards - 



This line was originally ordered to be surveyed 
by the postmasters general, to take in the town of 
Augaer, and very convenient also to Clogher, about 
two miles distant ; it is the best, most level and direct 
line of road, and the shortest ; besides, it would 
open a great extent of country under the Slabay 
mountain, through which no road has yet been made ; but the 
grand jury disapproved of it, and adopted the present line by 
Ballvgawfy, on the direct survey, which, though longer, yet 



required considerably less expense (about one half) to widen 
it, and make a few departures from it, to avoid the hills, the 
estimate being 8,833/. 1*. 11 £<f. and die distance 16 miles, 
a furlongs and 38 perches. 

The design on the map betw een Aughcr and Omagh, marked 
with a yellow shade, is 12 miles and a furlongs in length, and 
the estimate for making it amounts to 10,777/. io«. 11 <L It 
was made at the request of the grand jury ; but it is not so 
good a line or so cheap as the route contained in the above dis- 
tance of 15 miles, 1 furlong, 17 perches, which is distinguished 
on the map by a red line. 



W exford 



Caledon to Aughnacloy 



Down - 



Tyrone - 
M.f. 
Green line! 1 



1.185 4 6 

3»9°7 I Yellow 3 4 1a 

1,697 4 1 Purple a 7 38 



Carrickmacross to 
Bsdlybay. 



14,460 17 10 



13.500 



Cork to 



11,656 g 6 



8,34« »7 - 



513- 



This re-survey was made at the request of the 
grand jury of Wexford; the distance is about 
6i miles, and embraces part of the original survey. 
The road is executed, and the mail coach travels 
on it. 

Re-surveyed at the request of the grand jury, and 
this line was approved of. 



The original design is marked by a red shade on 
the map ; the estimate amounts to 6,041 /. 6*. id.; 
the distance 6 miles and 8 perches ; the three occa- 
sional deviations were re-surveyed as indispensable 
on retaining any part of the present road. 

This re-survey was made at the request of the 
grand jury of the county of Tyrone, forwarded to 



the postmasters general by the earl 1 
took much interest in this line. 
The designs, together with the original survey, were sub- 
mitted to the grand jury, who approved of part of it only ; via. 
the green and purple shades ; but they postponed presenting for 
it until they had liquidated more considerably their debt to the 
Treasury tor advances on the Deny mail coach road, passing 
through this county. 



Monaghan, on 
the line between 
Drogheda and 
Londonderry. 



This re-survey was made at the request of the 
grand jury of Monaghan and the linen merchants 
of that county, to accommodate the linen trade on 
this line, which is very considerable ; and should 
the Deny mail be continued through Carrick- 
macross, the route should be Drogheda, Ardee, Carrickm across, 
Dollybay, Monaghan, and from thence by the present improved 
line to Londonderry. — The Armagh mail, in such case, would 
puss through Castlcblayney ; and its projected route is detailed 
in Re -survey, Mill of Louth to Castleblayney. See p. 59. 



Ditto 



This re-survey was made at the request of the 
grand jury, as being in the most direct line between 
the two towns ; but no line could be selected within the standard 
prescribed in the post road acts, of l foot in a length of 35 feet 
rise and fall, without extending the distance to a great length, 
and at an enormous expense. 
The postmasters general did not defray the cost of this 



Cork 



Ditto - - - 



This re-survey was made at the request of the 
grand jury of the county of Cork.— Is about 
13 miles in length. 



Is about 4 miles in length. — These two lines were 
requested by the grand jury of Cork, before they 
would take the original survey into consideration. — A portion 
of these two lines, and also of the original survey, now forms 
the new road.— Executed. 

N (continued) 
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TITLE Of IUv-SURVEY. 




la tbc 
COUNTIES 

ti 



OBSERVATIOXS. 



l>rogheda towards CoJIon 



£. *. d. 
937 18 - 



County of the 
town of Drog- 



This re-survey in less than one mile. Departing 

north of Drogheda, the design formed the letter V, 
branching N. E. towards Coflon, and N.W. towards 
Dundalk, and would have been a great improve, 
it to both roads, making a wide avenue into the town, tree 
of the wretched cabins, which are a great obstruction. 

So far a re -survey of the Drogheda and Deny line, made u 
the request of Dunleer turnpike board and grand jury of Drog. 



Two other designs to avoid Loughbay Hill are shown on the 
map; the yellow one 256 perches long, amount 483/.; and the 
other, which is green, 270 perches, amount 487/. 161. 6d. 



Dublin to Arklow 



500 



13 



re-survey, which is but (occasionally) a de- 
viation from the original survey, was made at the 
request of the grand jury of Wicklow j it is contiguous to the 
town of Arklow, and is about f 
has been made accordingly. 



Dublin towards Bray, by Stil- 
Irtrgun and Cabinteely. 



Dublin to Lucan 



■J.448 13 9 



3.4IH i — 



This was made at the request of the grand jury of 
the county of Dublin ; is about four miles in length 
in two places ; that part only was adopted near 
Cabinteely, amount 371 /. 2 1. 1 d., which was pre- 
>r by the grand jury. 



Dublin 



Ditto - - - This re-survey was made at the request of the 
trustees of the Mullingar turnpike road, and of 
several landed proprietors, who promised, if it should be 
adopted, there should be no damages sought for the value of 
the land. The survey was laid before a full meeting of the 
trustees, who approved of it, and promised to make it the line, 
if the grand jury of the county would present it to be the pott 
road ; but it was a" 
money was raised. 

This line, if adopted, would be a 1 
uvoidint 




347 8 - 



to Waterford, through Bal- 



EnnL. to Kilrusli, by Luughna- 



04t 



137 18 — 



This re-survey was made at the request of the 
grand jury of the county of Meath ; it is about five 
miles m length ; but it has not been adopted. The 
original survey has been preferred, and the road 
made 



Dublin. Wick- This cannot be strictly called a re-survey, it ii 
low, Car low and rather a second line to Waterford, embracing 
Wexford. extent of country which would be most materially 

benefited by a mail coach road, and ought to be 
opened, even though there was another line of road improved 
to Waterford.— The grand juries of Wicklow, Carlo* and 
Wexford were unanimous for it. The line has been presented, 
and the road nearly completed through Wicklow, above twenty 
miles in length, and in progress through the other counties south 
ofWicklow. — The small portion of this line, which passes through 
the county of Dublin to the junction of Wicklow county at 
Tallagh Hill, has not yet been completed, but is in 



See No. 1, p. 46. 



n,S55 



9 
11 



Clare 

tireeulineonlbc 
Yellow ditto 



4t fctt wide, 



M. f. p. t I I 

tl I 11. Ditto St fert wide, 18,674 IS i 
.... Ji 0 36. - -- -- - 18,555 4 9 

This re-survey was ordered at the request of the 
grand jury of Clare ; it is evidently the cheapest and shortest 
line between the extreme post towns, but does not accommo- 
date any other post town throughout the line ; it passes through 
a very remote part of the county, and where few or any of 
gentry reside. The lower line, by the Shannon, was preferred 
by the postmasters general, as accommodating the post towns 
of Kildysart and Knock in its progress, and was adopted and 
presented for by the grand jury ; but a traverse was laid agaioft 
it by some gentlemen of the jury, who opposed it, on the plea 
of its not being the shortest and cheapest line. The particulars 
of the original survey are detailed in the next item, for the in- 
formation of the Committee, to show the difficulties to be en- 
countered by the postmasters general in getting a presentment 
for a road where conflicting interests on grand juries cannot be 



lyiti 
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TITLK OF RE-SURVEY. 



AMOUNT 
of 

ESTIMATE 



Inlb« 
COUNTIES 
of 



OBSERVATIONS. 



Eon* to Kilrush, by Lough 



£. 
-<ontin 



t. d. 
td. 



J & I Bonis to Kilruah by Kildy-, 
II f .an and Knock 



*3>3#> 
*4»944 



5 6 

1 3 

14 to 

4 « 



reconciled, to carry the requisite measures Into effect. 'Hie 
traverse was defended on the part of the Post Office by advice 
of counsel, but by consent of parties was postponed, and not 
since tried, and, it n presumed, has fallen a dead letter ; yet 
the money has not since been raised ; and it was agreed by the 
grand jury that the greater part of the original survey by the 
Shannon line should stand, and that a few small deviations 
should be adopted when re-surveyed, and estimated for ; and for 
which the postmasters general issued their warrant, on the 
solicitation of the grand jury and of several great landed pro- 
prietors. The re-survey was in progress, but was ordered by 



d. 

6 

14 o 

8 10 

9 o 



the postmasters general to have its 
there is no doubt it will be adopted 
grand jury. 



Clare 
Rrd line on tbc mup 
Green - 
Red and purple 
Green & purple 



Kuuis to Kildysart - 



8,tjoi 
8.830 

.%M1 



to 
10 

IS 



Clare - 



4< feet wide, 33 4 SO. Ditto St feet wide, 19,259 1 1 
• • • - 34 7 O- - - • • 21,01 1 

- - - • 34 6 10 30,636 

----35IIO 20,565 

Although four lines appear as the original sur- 
vey by the above estimates, yet two lines only were 
surveyed, as shown on the map, viz. the red and the green lines, 
as the act directs, where demesne grounds interfere. The 
mixture of shades, such as green and purple, and red and 
purple, are only small deviations occasionally along the prin- 
cipal lines, to avoid plantations. The two estimates were cal- 
culated at the request of the grand jury, and it was considered 
by them that a road 33 feet wide would be sufficient, and 
would meet less opposition, in its completion, with future 
grand juries, than a road 43 feet wide, which latter only is 
contemplated and provided for by the post road acts of the 
45th and 46th Geo. III. This is the line as explained in the 
preceding item which was presented for, but not until an alte- 
ration of a small portion of the road was re-surveyed to avoid 
demesne ground, the property of Mr. M' Donald, through 
which it passed, who availed himself of the power granted by 
the act of the 46th Geo. Ill, in opposing the proposed im- 
provements. Under such circumstances the particulars of this 
re-survey are detailed in the next item. 

it. /. P . 

9?feetwide»ll iie«r»»d 10 3 34 bj leered line on the inn p. 
y 4 so - - green. 

- part only new road 1 7 36 - -yellow. 
--- 7 3 31 



ong 



This is only a portion of a re-survey upon the 
iginal survey between Ennis and Kilrush, 



at 

described in last item; it is very inconsiderable in length. 
There was little expense attending it, on the part of the poet- 
masters general, which was principally only the calculation of 
the difference in the estimates between the width of the road 
43 feet and 33 feet, and was ordered at the request of the 
grand jury. 

I When the line to which ail parties on the grand jury have 
assented, shall be finished, it will no doubt be promptly ex- 

) ecu ted, and will pass through the towns of Kildysart and Knock. 
No country requires an improved line of road more than this, 
and the mails are at present conveyed over great and dan- 
gerous steeps, the surface of it in the worst repair, and al- 
together impassable by a coach. 



Kilcock towards Kiunegad 



■2,300 — — 



towards Belfast - f 8,684 8 1 



Kildurc 



Londonderry, 
on the line be- 
tween London- 
derry and Bel- 
fast. 



This re-survey was made at the request of the 
trustees of the Mullingar turnpike road ; it is about 
four miles in length, and was made fox the amount 
of the estimate, at the expense of the trustees. 

This re-survey was made at the request of the 
grand jury ; the design is on the verge of the river; 
the banks are composed of a rabbit sand ; the great 
expense would be in building a wall along the river 
side to support the road. The design was re- 
jected in consequence of the great expense at- 
tending it, which was unavoidable. The upper 
line has been improved, and the mails travel on it 
" security. { f ed 
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I 



TITLE OF RE-SURVEV. 



AMOUNT 

of 

ESTIMATE. 




OBSERVATIONS. 



£. t. d. 



»,677 »4 — 
6,148 1 10 



Newtown Stewart to Strabane on 
the western side of the river 



Mourne. 
Ditto toclitto, 



7*5»9 »4 3 
theMourne 9,19+ 17 10 



Omagh, in the town of - 



Strabane to Londonderry 



937 > 6 4 



3,500 



17.473 18 5 



April 1st, 1892. 



Louth and 
Monaghan. 

Jf. /. 
Loulh 37a 

Monaghan 9 5 30 



miles 11 4 22 

on the line be- 
tween Droghe- 
da and Deny. 



This may be termed a re-survey, though in- 
structions were given by the postmasters gtneul 
that this line should be surveyed at the issue of the 
original warrant for the line between Drogheda 
and Deny. It makes) a wiving of more than tiro 
miles ana a half to Castleblayney, independent of 
two miles more being saved by leaving out Car- 
ricktnacross ; but it was not adopted by tlie grand 
jury of Monaghan. No doubt it will be the line 
to Armagh, as it is the most favourable that could 
be chosen; and by making a new road in part from 
Carrickroacross to liallybay, and tlunce to 
Monaghan, this latter line would serve a great portion of manu- 
facturing country in the linen trade, and be the great linetn Lon- 
donderry, as explained in Re-survey, Ardee to CarridLma- 
cross, page 48. '1 here is a favourable fine for a road from Castle- 
blayney to Armagh by Keady. The Armagh mail coach should 
in this case travel from Dublin to Stane, Collon, MB! of Louth, 
Castleblayney, Keady and Armagh. 



These two lines were re-surveyed at the request 
of the grand jury of Tyrone ; they bad not the 
advantages of the original survey on the eastern 
side of the Mourne, which was in length six miles, 



Tyrone - - 
7m. 3/. «4p. 

tweenDrogheda 
and London- 
deny. 

Tyrone \f. it p. This improvement avoids the great hOi in tliis 
on the line be- town, through which the mail coach is obliged to 
twecn Droeheda travel, and is exceedingly dangerous. This design 
and London- was surveyed at the request of the grand jury; it is 
deny. a perfect level line along the bank of the river, and 

terminates near the gaol on the road to Newtown 
Stewart. It was approved of by the grand jury, 
and will be presented for, as the owner of the 
ground will be amply benefited by opening this 

Kilkenny - - This re-survey was made at the request of the 

grand jury of the city of Waterford, and of the 

Chamber of Commerce at Waterford, as the other line was 
rejected by the grand jury of Kilkenny in consequence of the 
expense, which in the county of Kilkenny exceeded i5,oooL 
but embraced about fifteen miles of new line, a small portion, 
between three and four miles in length, between Mullinavat and 
Thomastown, to avoid the great steeps in the old road. Thi> 
improvement has been made, and the coach travels on it at 
present, but the materials are very indifferent along the line. 
Hi is line since the alteration has been made, is now part of the 
turnpike road between Royal Oak and Waterford, but wsi 
made at the expense of the county, as the tolls would not 
afford the cost. 

The road leading from the metropolis to Waterford slaru 
the county of Kilkenny for a great length, which is a bar to 
its improvement; as the Waterford traders only frequent tfak 
line, 
no I 

grand jury 
their jurisdiction. 



improvement; as the Watertonl traders only trequent tins 
s, the grand jury of Kilkenny object presenting for it, as of 
benefit to their county; and by the present road law?, the 
ind jury of Waterford cannot present for it, being out of 



Tyrone, Done- 
gal and Lon- 
donderry,* on 
the line be- 
tween Droghe- 
da and Lon- 



This re-survey was made by order of the post- 
general, in consequence of the destruction 
of the Deny bridge by the ice in the winter of 
1814, and the mail being nearly lost in a ferry boa:, 
and when it was not certain that the bridge would be 
rebuilt. It is thirteen miles in length, but re- 
jected by the grand jury of Donegal. 
This re-survey was approved of by 

Alexander Taylor. 
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(N* 3.)— Re-surveys by Order of the Lord Lieutenant. 



TITLE OP RE-SURVEY. 



Cork to Skibbereen 




Dublin to Howth • 



In the 
COUNTIES 
of 



OBSERVATIONS. 



Cork - - Re-surveyed in order to ascertain the deviations 
from the original survey, which were considerable ; 
and also to connect the valuation of the expenditure 

' on the whole line. 

The original survey and estimate for this road were made 
by Mr. Larkin, which latter being 15,198/. 17*. waspresented 
by the grand jury, and advanced oy government- The acting 
general overseer reported to the grand jury, at a subsequent 
assizes, that this sum had been expended, and was insufficient 
to complete the road, which would require 9,000/. in addition. 
This latter sum was also presented for and advanced by govern- 
ment. It was again reported to the grand jury, at another sub- 
sequent assizes, by the same general overseer, that having also 
expended this sum, he found it would require a still further sum 
of 12,000/. which they presented accordingly, and applied to 
government for its advance. 

From the excess of presentments required for this road 
beyond the original estimate, government thought proper to 
withhold this last sum until an investigation should be made 
into the expenditure, which was ordered accordingly ; and that 
it should be ascertaiiu-d, whether it had been occasioned by 
deviations from the original survey, or mismanagement, or 
otherwise. 

Major Taylor and Sir Charles Coote were directed to make 
this inquiry ; and as they found the road in various states of 
progress, and the deviations from the original survey numerous, 
they judged it necessary to make a complete re-survey and 
measurement of the line as it then stood. 

They reported that the value of the expenditure upon the 
entire line amounted only to 16,364/. 4*. 6|<f. although the 
general overseer had alledged to have previously expended 
34,138/. 17*. the amount of the two first presentments. 

They also made an estimate of the sum requisite for the com- 
pletion of the road, which amounted to 13,939/. it. yd. which 



the grand jury presented for ; it was advanced by go 
and for this sum the road has since been completed. 



The reporters, by order of Mr. Peel, made a full 
to government of their inquiry, of all deviations and the 
of the works generally, on this line of road. 

For further particulars of this re-survey, see p. 63. 



Dublin - The original survey was 
very valuable ground ; th( 



513. 



to pass through 
ground ; the amount of the estimate 
was 6,747/.; the survey was approved of by the Malahide 
turnpike board, and a jury empanndled to value tbe ground, 
who found for the traversers to the amount of 35/. per acre, 
which would have amounted to some thousand pounds, and 
the grand jury of the county of Dublin refused to present for 
the amount of the verdict. A new line was proposed, the prin- 
cipal part of it skirting the shore, the estimate for which was 
only 4,000 Z. and the damages were estimated at 1,000/. for the 
' value of the land. An act of parliament was passed for the 
purpose of adopting it as the post road, and 3 ,000/. was granted 
, by this act as the maximum to be raised off the county of 
! Dublin, to pay the value of the ground through which the road 
was to pass j the damages were rated at 1,300/. only, and the 
road was made for the amount of the estimate. 

A sloping fence of dry stone will be required to preserve the 
road from being undermined by the sea, and a parapet wall on 
I the top of it for the protection of passengers, carriages, &c. for 
I a length of about two miles from the commencement of the 
' shore line, to its termination at the offset to Sutton, near the 
Warren House, a distance of about two and a half miles in 
length. This sloping stone fence and parapet will cost about 
3,000/. ; it is now indispensable for the protection of the road, 
which has been undermined along the shore by persons 
removing the gravel bank which supported it, otherwise it 
have been necessary. 

> (continued) 
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TITLE OF RE-SURVEY 



Turbert to Tralec 



AMOUNT 

of 

ESTIMATE. 




£. <• d. 
»o,997 4 — 



OBSERVATIONS. 



This was a re-survey and valuation, similar to 

government at the request of the grand jury. 



Tralee to Killamey 



4,489 16 6 



April 1st, i8«. 



Kerry, on the 
line between 
Limerick and 

The original survey on the line I 
rick and Tralee, of which this is a 
by Mr. Larkin, the estimate of which, in this country, amounted 
to 16,179/. 4*- 6rf. which was presented for and alledged to 
have been expended, as also several other additional sums. 
The whole of the sums alledged to have been expended ex- 
ceeding the original estimate, amounts to 10,909/. 7 s. 7*cf. 
and 10,997/. 4*. as above; the amount of my (Sir C. Coote's) 
estimate was required to complete the road nearly five yean 
ago, and was at that time altogether importable tor carriages; 
the small quantity of materials, which was applied very injudi- 
ciously before draining the road, were then worn away. — This 
is the great circuit road between Limerick and Tralee ; and in 
consequence of being left unfinished, the judges have been 
obliged to travel from Limerick to Cork, and from thence to 
a round of about Co miles. A presentment for this 



estimate of mine (Sir C. Coote) of 10,997 f. 4 s. at Spring 1817, 
and re-presented the Summer following for the like sum, but 
government refused to advance the money until a proper ex- 
perienced person, to be approved of by government, should be 
contracted with to make the road, or to superintend the ex- 
penditure. — See report and valuation respecting this road, 
delivered to government after Summer 1817, p. 73. — The 
amount of the original estimate was advanced by government. 
No steps were taken by the grand jury to complete this road 
for two years after tliis above presentment was made, and in 
the mean time the new road, though in an unfinished state, 
was in constant use, and became considerably worn, but it has 
ajnee been taken in hand by a contractor, who required and ob- 
tained a higher estimate for the intermediate wear and tear, of 
about 1,000/.— The < 



Kerry 



• • I This was a similar re-survey, estimate, and valua- 

J tion, as from Cork to Skibbereen, and was also 

ordered by government, and submitted with a full report. — 
The original survey was made by Mr. Larkin, the estimate of 
which amounted to 10,612/. «s. and was presented to be 
raised, and general overseers appointed to make the road, and 
were empowered to draw the money from the county treasurer, 
to whom it was advanced by government: above 1,800/. was 
afterwards presented for this line, upon the request of the 
general overseers, and again 1,469/. 17*. 70*. making in all 
13,881 /. 19 1. -jd. but I (Sir Charles Coote) found no more 
value on the entire line than 7,506 /. s s. 8 d. If the amount 
of the sum which I estimated to complete the road be added 
to the alledged expenditure, it will appear above 10,000/. is 
lost to the county. 

The road was capitally made, and for the amount of my 
j estimate; but is now in want of repair. 

! The re-survey was little more than a measurement of the 
] the new road to ascertain what the expenditure had been, and 
a valuation thereof, and what sum would be required to com- 
' te the road. 
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(N* 4.) — Abstract of Estimates furnished to Grand Juries. 



COUNTY. 


AMOUNT 
of 

EST1MA1K. 


sums 
PRESENTED. 




a. *• e» 


a. (. a. 


Antrim - 

Antrim • 


OJ »3°4 *7 7b 


in uft in ill 

10,140 ijj O j- 


Armagh - 


23,400 9 5| 




Cavan - 


30,150 7 0 


33,080 — — 


Cork 


4 1 0,0 1 1 10 4 


177,800 15 7, 


( arlow - 


i ^ ,4^0 j 1 




Clare - - - - 


00,107 »9 4 




Dunlin ..... 


°°>493 »7 — 


A 1 AAA A 3 

fll >3°9 3 of 


Down • » - 




19,500 


Drogneda (town) ... 


A a A * A 

4 8 4 1 3 




DoncgaJ .... 


1 3)54° *o 5 




Fermanagh • • 


Jj,3°° 


30,500 


dalway ----- 


70,515 14 7 


4,159 11 2 


mi dare - - - - - 


u Oi°*5 " 1 




JLHtg k county * 


10,450 13 4 




Kilkenny .... 


07,488 10 4 


1 1 ,050 I3 11 


rr 

Kerry - 


51,657 16 8 


76,334 1 iof 


Limerick • - - • 


f\r 1 or* ft 0 


47f°°5 *3 a / 


T nut H ... 


*o»4yo J 4 


1 a jWAy a v 


Lei 1 rim • 


ft OfAO r . 




l.ungford .... 


30,913 10 44 


a at Q *■ 

4,31a 7 — 


Londonderry .... 


08,000 1 I 1 


10,000 


Meath 


40,57* >5 3 


9*585 a a 


Monaghan .... 


24*394 1 n£ 


91,813 15 llf 


Mayo - 


49,196 10 11 




Queen's County 


31,091 l 11 


7,484 12 2 


Roscommon - - - - 


50,481 13 10 


5,204 17 6 


Sligo ..... 


90,963 13 6 


3,977 8 6 


Tipper ary - 


»«3»7<>5 5 » 


43.326 5 1 


Tyrone 


54,510 19 — 


36,999 " 5 




88,894 * "> 


17,559 io 6± 




35.578 H 4 


3,500 


Wexford - 


33.68* 6 3 


4.958 15 3» 


Wicklow -.- - 


4>,80'8 1 3 


56,07411 5J 




l,93*,73t _ 8 


673,316 10—1 



OBSERVATIONS. 



The postmasters general have not cognizance of 
any further sums having been presented in the se- 
veral counties ; nor are they by law armed with the 

Eowerto ascertain the amount of presentments made 
y grand juries ; and they have not any control or 
management of the money presented. 

Presentments to a considerable amount have no 
doubt been made besides those contained herein. 
It is presumed the secretaries to the grand juries 
and treasurers of counties can give the necessary 
information ; and the return from the treasury of 



where the money has been applied under the post 
road acts of 45 and 46 of Geo. III. ; but grand juries 
have presented large sums for improving and re- 
pairing post roads under the general post road act 
of 36 Geo. III. of which the treasury could not 
have cognizance, as the money was raised off the 
county in the usual way. 

For the above reasons the post masters general 
cannot say what presentments were rejected, as 
their surveyors have not attended grand ju 
under the post road act of the 36" Geo. III. 



April ist, 1822. 



Alexander Taylor. 
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(N* 5.)— Absteact of Estimates of Tornpikz Roads. 



TITLE OF SURVEY. 



Curraha to Slant- 




Drogheda to Donaghadee 



Dublin to Carlow 



Ditto to Ditto 



to Droghcdu 



- - to 



OBSERVATIONS. 



38,181 l8 3 



139 7 * 



4,i67 5 9 



»3,9<>4 8 31 
5,437 >o H 



5,«93 4 « 



10,050 8 o 



to Howth 
to Ditto 



to Galway 
to Ditto 
to Ditto 
to Ditto 



to Katoath and Curraha 



6,747 — 

4,000 — 

3,494 5 

3,787 13 

15,333 18 

9,448 4 

15,897 5 



10 
1 

2 



9,894 7 * 
3,785 10 — 



The trustee* of this road have improved the line 
in part, and a coach runs on it; but the pw 
masters have no meant of ascertaining whether they mteaito 
raise money to complete the road, according to the pott office 
survey, or of the state of their debt ; and whether, without the 
aid of county presentments, their tolls would be sufficient se- 
curity to raise money thereon for such 



Droghedu town, 
Louth, Armagh 
and Down. 



Carlow 



This line it a turnpike road so far as Lisbon, 
in the county Down. Some improvements have 
been made, both in Louth and Armagh, by the 
trustees, but a considerable part of the original de- 
signs remain to be completed ; and these trustees 
have, through inability to raise the money, rejected 
the greater part of the estimates. 

Under the control of the trustees for the second 
division of the turnpike road between Dublin and 
Cork. — This sum was estimated to fill gripes along 
the present road, but was not applied, and may be 
said to be rejected. 

This line was surveyed previous to the New 
Ross and Waterford line ; it was 6 £ miles in length 
through this county, and rejected by the trustees 
and grand jury as too near, and almost parallel to 

the r ■ : 



Kildare 



Dublin - • The line here estimated shortens 1 £ mile to avoid 
Meath. the hill at Balruddcry, and at the Man of War tad 

the town of Balbrig^an, and runs 15 miles in length 
through Dublin county. A subsequent survey was ordered 
by the postmaster general, of the Man of War, to pass through 
Balbriggan, and was found to exceed the standard of 1 in 35 
in several places. Another line, farther west than the fint, 
equally short, over firmer ground, was surveyed preparatory to 
examination by the commissioners for granting public ruooev. 
all of which 



Dublin - - Rejected by the trustees of the Navan turn- 
pike road, aid having been refused by the county 
of Dublin; these designed improvements were, so 
far as respects this county, rejected. 

Meath - This road is also under the control of the Navan 

< turnpike board, so far as town of Navan, who have 

carried into effect the designs suggested without aid from the 
treasury. The design for the improvement of the road north 
of Navan was approved of by the grand jury of this 1 
the work commenced, but a'fterwards abandoned. 



Dublin - - See (N« 3,) P- 53- 
Ditto - - - See (N* 3,) p. 53. 
Ditto - - - See (N« 3,) p. 53- 

Dublin • - This line is on the Mullingar turnpike road, » 
Westmeatb. far as Kinnegad, in the county of Westroeath, and 
Roscommon. is noticed in (N° 1>)P- 47, under the title of the 
Galway. Mullingar road. The trustees have unproved 

the road in some places in the county West- 

I meath, according to the post office designs ; but the po»i 
masters have not cognizance how the money was raised. 
The grand jury of the county of Roscommon approved of 
the survey ; and in Galway the grand jury approved in part, 
and raised some money for the purpose, whic 
according to the estimate ; but the exact 1 



rejected cannot be ascertained by the postmaster* general. 



Dublin 



The money for this line was advanced to the 
trustees by the treasury. The road has been msdt 
under a special act of parliament, passed in 1816, 
vesting the tolls in Messrs. Bourne for a term of 
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TITLE OK SLKVEV. 



Kilcock to Kbnegad 



Kilcullen Green to Kilkenny • 



Ditto 



to Ditto 



Kilkenny to Nine Mile House 



KUIarney to Tralee 



April i»t, 183a. 




£. t. d. 
3,300 



5.97 » 



3 1 



In the 
COUNTIES 
of 



OBSERVATIONS. 



A R •-survey of so ranch of Mullingar turnpike 
road was made at the request of the trustees, to 
avoid the hill of Cappagh, and other steeps.— Sur- 
vey and estimate approved, and the road made for 
the estimate. 



Kildare 



Kildare - This line was a turnpike road when the survey 
was made, and was under the title of the Timahoc 
turnpike road, but Us period has expired, so far as regards this 
county, upon the expiration of the trust. — Plans and estimates 
were laid before the Grand Jury and approved of; but no pre- 
sentment was made, inconsequence 01 the Duke ofLeinster 
having taken some proceedings to obtain an act of parliament 
to continue the turnpike tolls which had been levied under the 
old act, but it was not carried into effect —No presentment was 
made to keep the old road in repair, or improve it according to 
thepost office survey and the within estimate. 

The two Cork mail coaches are obliged to travel above two 
miles round four times every day, as the road is impassable. 



6,609 la a , Queens County This being on the trust of the old turnpike road 

between Timahoe and Kilkenny, the trustees ap- 



5.333 4 5 



4,743 " - 
»4,»93 9 6 



ap- 
proved of the post office designs and estimate, and raised the 
money by loan from the treasury, under the provisions of the 
post road acta. — The grand jury of this county granted 875/. 
to defray the purchase of the land : the road was made for the 
estimate. 



Kilkenny Coun- The two grand juries granted the 1 
ty and City. to purchase the land, and also presented in aid of 

, — the tolls, having entirely approved of the design. — 

The entire of the new road from the bounds of the counties of 
Kildare and Queen's county on to the city of Kilkenny is 
finished, and all within the estimate. 



Kilkenny 
Tipperary 



10,61 a a — Kerry - 



This design was executed for the 
the Dublin and Cork turnpike road. 

This portion only in part executed, and the 
postmasters general have not cognizance of the 
money expended, or the means by which it was 
raised. 



The money was raised by county presentment, 
though a turnpike road, and alledged to be deficient 
to complete the designs, and afterwards a further sum of 
3,369/. 17*. 7 a*, was presented and raised, and said to be 
likewise deficient for that purpose ; upon which a third sum of 
4,889/. 16s. 6</. was granted, and the road finished; see 
No. 3, p. 54. 



Alexander Taylor. 



(N° 6.)— Amount of Presentments for Post Roads. 




Antrim 



Carlow 
Clare 
Dublin 
Down 

5»3 



33,080 

177,800 15 7i 



19,896 11 6 
I 31,309 3 <>i 
19,500 



A considerable portion, almost the whole of the 
presented herein were to be raised at twelve 
assizes, and a great portion of the pre- 
were not strictly legally drawn ; and in 
■ consequence of the informality, the sums required 
- / were not advanced from the treasury ; and such 
presentments have Iain a dead letter, and no pro- 
ceedings have been taken thereon ; but the annexed 
list is not vouched by the postmasters general as 
correct, as they have not any official knowledge- of 
the sums presented. 

{continued) 
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COUNTY. 



SUM 



OBSERVATIONS. 



Drogheda county . 
Donegal 
Fermanagh 
GaJway - 



Kerry - 

Limerick 

Louth 

Leitrim - 



Mon 
Mayo 
Queen's County 
Kf»conimon 
.Sligo 
Tipperary 
Tyrone - 



Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 



£. d. 
. . . % 

36,500 

4,15* " « 



11,650 13 11 


76,334 1 


10 


47.605 13 


3 


13,838 3 


6 


4.3>8 7 




10,000 — 


- > 


9,585 * 


3 


ai,8ia 15 


»* 


7»484 ia 


3 


5,204 17 


6 


2,977 8 


6 


42,326 5 


1 


26,999 »' 


5 


» 7,559 »o 


6* 


3^oo — 




4,958 15 


3 


56,074 li 5J 



A considerable portion, almost the whole of the 
sums presented herein, were to be raised at twelve 
successive assizes, and a great portion of the pre. 
sentmcnta were not strictly legally drawn ; anil m 
consequence of the informality, the sums required 
were not advanced from the Treasury ; and such 
presentments have lain a dead letter, and no pro- 
ceedings have been taken thereon ; but the annexed 
list ia not vouched by the postmasters general u 
correct, as they have not any official 
the 1 



April 1st, 1839. 



(N* 7.) — Amount of Presentments exceeding Original Estimates. 



county. 



PRKSKNTM F.NTS 



Original Kitirojlrs. 



Cavan - 
Cork - 



Limerick 
Wicklow 



£. 1. d. 
>,534 

37,»39 » 7 
30,6oo 

34,576 5 «{ 
6,000 

14,706 10 3{ 



observations. 



These arc the only counties which have been 
reported to the postmasters general by their sur- 
veyors, to have exceeded the original estimates by 

The surveyors cannot have direct cognizance of 
I the sums which have been presented, as present- 
/ ments may have been made at several assixa st 
^ which they had not been ordered to attend, at upon 
several occasions, at the request of the grand juries, 
the postmasters general have sent their surveyor* 
to attend them, and afterwards no present rm-nu 
I were made ; which has latterly generally prevented 
j them from incurring expense, when there wai not 
(a certainty of obtaining the 1 



April 1st, 183a. 



Taylor. 
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RECAPITULATION 



Of the Abstracts required in the seven foregoing Orders ; with the Extent of Surveys and Re -surreys 

in each County. 



COUNTY. 

* 


EXTENT 
in 

MILES. 


' AMOUNT 
of 
Original 
ESTIMATE. 


AMOUNT 

prwentwl. 


Subseqneat 
PRESKNTM ENTS 

exceeding 
Original Estates. 






£. s. d. 


£. $. d. 


£. t. d. 




47 


82,384 17 7* 


10,146 19 %{ 






30 


33,468 9 5* 




■ — 




53 


3 7 ,4f>0 3 1 




— 




38 


36,156 7 6 


81,546 


1.534 




' 79 


66,187 19 4 


19,896 n 6 


— 




«97 


416,811 16 4 


140,661 14 - 1 


37.139 1 7 




H 


13,54° 16 5 


— 


— 




55 


86,175 19 5 


— 


— 


Drogheda, (county of the town of) - 


>* 


434 » 3 


— 


— 




103 i 


66,493 17 — 


31,309 3 61 




Fermanagh .... 


36 


35,300 


, 6,^00 


30,000 — 


Gal way (county and town of) 


7» 


70,5>5 >4 7 


4,153 11 3 


— 




75 


51,657 16 8 


5»,657 16 8 


34^76 5 3* 




93 i 


65,815 13 1 






Kilkenny, (county and city of) ... 


9« 


87,488 16 4 


11,650 13 11 






•7 


16*58 13 4 


— 


' 


Leitrun - .... 


la 


8,30* 5 4 


— 





Limerick, (county and city of) ... 


HI 


95,139 8 3 


41,605 13 3 


6)000 — — 


Londonderry, (d» - - d» - ) 


83 


68,606 1 11 


10,000 






3» 


30,913 10 4f 


4»3i» 7 — 






50 


30,490 3 4 


13,838 a 6 






3» i 










54 


40,573 »5 3 


9,585 3 3 






35 


34,394 I il{ 


31,813 15 11 \ 






36 


31,091 1 11 


7,484 1* 3 






70 i 


50,481 13 10 


5.304 17 6 






38 


30,963 13 6 


«,977 8 6 


• 




>*9 


i«3,7<>5 5 » 


4"»3«6 5 1 






67 


54.5io 19 — 


fl6 >999 11 5 




Waterford, (county and city of) 


88 


88,894 t 10 


17.559 10 6} 






49 


35,578 14 4 


3,50o 






39l 


33.68s 6 3 


4,958 15 1 






53 


41,868 1 3 


41,368 1 3 


14,706 10 3 i 




3,068 


1.934,733 - 8 


569.560 13 — i 


103,955 17 — 



April ist, 1833. Alexander Taylor. 
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(N° 8 to N* 13.) 

Ax ABSTRACT of all Surrey* of Roads, made under warrant* of the Postmaster General of 
detailing the particular Lines of Road, together with the Number of Mile* in each also, 
to the Trustee* of Turnpike Roads from those laid before the Grand Juries of Counties ; — alto, 
Grand Julie* of Counties, together with the Amount presented for their execution ; — also, a Return 
Amount of the original Estimates furnished by the Postmaster General, distinguishing the 
Counties on which they have been chargeable ; — also, the Particulars of all Linos of Road actually 
Geo. Ill, together with a Return of all Roads not perfected, but which have been partly executed'; 
the Sum of Money requisite for completing such Line* of Road. 



Not*. — The Postmaster General has not cognizance of the amount of all such presentment* as the 
grand juries of counties may have thought proper to make, from time to time, for the improvement 
of old road*, or for new roads made or making under the original post office surveys and 
estimates ; but of such only a* were granted upon their solicitation, when their surveyors attended the 
grand juries at the assize* ; such information can only be obtained from the treasurers of counties 
and the trustees of turnpike road*. Although the grand juries have generally approved of the 
several surveys submitted to their consideration by the postmaster general, yet they frequently 
have deferred to make any presentment thereon at the same assize*, but in many instances have 
sulisocpicnily pirtiiill^ mloptcd t,lie propositi improvctnifnts unci present ed for the expense thereof* 
accordingly; and such presentments have freqently been made and the money levied in the usual 
way under the post road acts, prior to the 45th and 46th Geo. III. without application to or aiJ 
from the lords of the treasury, of which the postmaster general could not have cognizance under 
existing statutes ; nor can the postmaster general have cognizance of all subsequent presentmcnu 
made for the raising of money to complete the lines of road which were surveyed under their 
authority, exceeding the original post office estimate, only in *uch cases as wlierc complaint* have 



A STATEMENT of the Amount of the Estimates for improving the several Lines of Post 
General to the several Grand Juries through whose respective Counties such Roads pass; the 
Surveys, and the Amount of subsequent Presentments, passed for such Roads, exceeding the 
upon each particular Road, together with the account of such Sums as upon the Estimates were 
all of which several Lines were surveyed under warrant* from the Postmaster General of 



LENGTH 










AMOfNT 
of 




of 

SURVEY. 


TITLE OF SURVEY. 




COUNTY. 




Origmil 
ESTIMATE 


:- 


M. f. p. 










£. s. 


d. 


91 O O 


Belfast to Londonderry .... 




Antrim • 




21,109 15 


11 


•J O O 










10,146 19 


8f 








Ditto • 




32.463 4 




9 0 0 


Randalstown to Ballymcna 




Ditto 




9^76 4 




IO O O 


Newry to Antrim - 




Ditto - 




9»488 14 




47 0 0 


Total within this C 


Iouxj 


ty - - - 




82,384 17 


:l 


1 0 O 


Drogbeda to Donaghadec 




Armagh 




846 6 


8 


900 


Newry to Antrim - - - - - 


- 


Ditto • 




9,661 16 


9i 


20 0 0 


Newry to Colors in - 


• 


Ditto 


— 


12,960 6 




30 0 0 


Total within this C 


OUE 


ty - - - 


£. 


23.468 9 


5l 


13 0 0 


Dublin to Eiuuskillen .... 




Cavan - 




ai,546 - 




500 


Ditto west of Bruce Hill 


- 


Ditto • 




4,610 7 


6 


a8 0 0 


1 

Total within this County - - • 


£. 


26,156 7 


6 






i 
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(N* 8 to N* 13.) 

Ireland, in consequence of the Act* of the 45th Geo. III. c. 43, and the 46th Geo. III. c. 134; 
the Amount of the Estimates for the execution of all such Surveys ; distinguishing those submitted 
showing such Surveys as have been approved of either by the Trustees of Turnpike Roads, or by 
of any further Presentments that have been made by Counties, subsequent to and beyond the 
particular Lines of Road for which such additional Presentments may have been made, and the 
finished under the Powers vested in the Postmaster General by the two Acts of the 45th and 46th 
setting forth the Amount of Presentments already made towards them, and the Period, as well as 



been laid before them of the insufficiency of such estimate, the postmaster general not having any 
control in the expenditure of the money or in the direction of the works. The like observations 
equally apply to turnpike roads, many of which have been partially improved under the post office 
surveys, and estimates by their respective trustees out of their own funds, as well as by aid from 
the grand juries of counties in which they arc situate, of which the postmaster general cannot give 
any certain information. All which particulars arc explained in the column of observations. It is 
impossible to ascertain either the period or the sum which may be requisite to complete each line 
of road which may have been commenced, without an inspection and valuation thereof. The 
column of observations also gives such information on these heads as have come to the knowledge 
of the postmaster general. The postmaster general bad not any legal authority to prevent 
deviations from their surveys after the money was drawn from the treasury, to make the new roads, 
where any such deviations have been made, and have come to the knowledge of the postmaster 
general, remarks have been made in the column of observations. 

All tho roads can be finished in three years, and for the amount of the original estimates, if 
uader the direction of competent overseers. 



Roads in Ireland, which, with the Surveys and Maps thereof, were submitted on behalf of the Postmaster 
gross Amount presented in each County for carrying into effect the Improvements suggested in such 
original Estimates; with explanatory Observations respecting the Presentments made in each County 
ordered by the Trustees of such Post Roods as are Turnpikes, and with like Observations thereon ; 
Ireland. 



AMOUNT 


AMOUNT 
of tobirquent 

PRESENTMENT 

exceeding 
Origin.) Ertimite. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


10,146 19 8f 

- — — 


— «• — 

m m m 

■ • • 


The grand jury have been presenting for this line at various 
assises, but to what amount is not known. 

Presented agreeably to the original design, and the work executed- 

Under consideration. 

Recent surveys not yet decided upon by the grand jury. 
- - Ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto. 


10,146 19 8£ 


— 








The grand jury made some partial alterations on this line, and 
presented at various assizes, and the work is executed. 

Recent survey not yet taken into consideration by the grand jury. 

This line of survey not yet decided on, in consequence of a survey 
having been required on the eastern side of Lough Neagh, which 
has been lately made ; the two lines, and their comparative merits, 
may be considered at the ensuing assizes. 

This survey was presented and acted upon, but a subsequent 
presentment was made by the grand jury to finish it; — amount 1,534/. 

To meet a line in the county of Meath, not yet acted upon. 

Q ( continued) 






21,546 


1,534 ! 


31,546 


1,534 


513- 
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LENGTH 
SURVEY. 



TITLE OF SURVEY. 



AMOUNT 



COUNTY. 


or 

Original 
ESTtMATL 




£. t. i. 


Cork 
Ditto - 


8.785 9 « 
43*55 *6 4 


Ditto - 
Ditto - 


«3»5«* 8 6 
3»»6s 1 — 


Ditto - 
Ditto - 


50.459 6 10 

A.1 11 C tt 

47>.J35 '4 — 


Ditto - 


15,500 


Ditto - 


15.345 3 8 


Ditto - 


7,173 15 6 


Ditto - 


«5,-a8 17 _ 


Cork City Liberties 


3*0*5 4 7 


Cork - 


3.315 6 — 


Ditto - 


G51 iG 8 


Ditto - 


»5»«i 15 — 


Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 


12,881 6 1 
11,656 g 6 
8,340 17 — 


Ditto - 
Liberties - 


18,930 13 — 
5,68a 13 6 


Cork - 
Ditto - 


3.746 >3 — 
10,580 


Ditto - 


17,186 15 "J 



M.f. p. 



4 
4 

*3 
13 

*; 
10 
5 

7 

"7 

4 

+ 

! 

15 

12 
13 

8 

as 
3 



o 
<> 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
o 

0 
I' 



u 

o 



u 
1> 

o 

o 

<> 



CJ 

o 

II 
(' 

o 

'> 

o 
o 

<• 

o 

<J 

(.1 
o 

o 

o 
o 

o 
o 



400 

12 U O 

44 o o 



*3 o o 



38 o o 



Tallagh to Youghal 
IJungarvan to 1 nuglial - 

Bandon to Ban try - 
Mitcholstown toFermov 

C6rk to Cove, by Ballvaly Bridge and Marino - 
- - South of 1 



to the 



Fermoy to Limerick, by Bruff 

North-west and 

City of Cork. 
Redchair to Fermoy 

Cork to Skibbereen 



Ditto 



Caher to Mitcltelstown, by Clogbeen and Ball) - 
porcen. 

Ditto ... - - by Burnscourt 
Kilkenny to Cork, by Nine-mile House - 

Cork to Kinsale - 

Ditto - - - by a second line 

Ditto - - - by another line ... 

Limerick to Cork, by Charleville and Mallow - 
Ditto 

Castle Oliver to Mitchelstown ... 
Fermoy to Midilk ton - 

Cork to Youghal 



City of Waterford to the City of Cork 



Cork to Skibbereen 



Ditto 



[ Ditto 



39*513 19 3f 



12,939 1 7 
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33,51 » 8 6 
3,162 1 — 



AMOUNT 
of iob»«jucnt 
PRESENTMENT 

needing 
Origin*! Ettuitatc. 



d. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



not 

Not taken into consideration. 



- Ditto - • 

Consideration 

- Ditto - 



ditto. 



ditto. 



95,128 17 — 21,939 * 7 



■ 



3,035 4 7 



651 16 8 



13,881 6 1 



•i.OOO 



■ Some part, next Fertnoy, presented and executed. 
A recent survey, now under consideration. 

Consideration postponed. 

Presented, but the line afterwards, in some parts, altered, and 
21,939'. I*- Id. subsequently presented by the grand jury, and 
the work executed. 
Approved of and executed. 

Rejected by the grand jury. 

Presented and executed. 

Partly presented and executed ; the 
further consideration of the 
Presented and executed. 



18,930 12 — 



10,580 

5.564 17 si 



part lies over for 



Tin 



10,000 — — 



surveyed at the desire of the grand jury, 



they would take the original survey into consideration. 

A turnpike road. It has been executed from Cork, through Mal- 
low, to Buttevant ; and partly executed ftom thence to Charlcville. 

Postponed. 

' and executed. 



This survey commences on the Dublin and Cork road at Dun- 
kettle. The plan and estimate of the entire line were approved of 
by the grand jury ; but they did not judge it expedient to grant 
the amount for the entire line, as the county was so deeply in debt to Government for 
advances. They only presented the worst stage (between KUleagh and Youghal) ; the road 
was made by contract, and finished for the estimate. The presentment was advanced from 
the Treasury. 



- - - The plans and estimates have been twice before the grand jury ; 

I but although they approved of the designs, they deferred making 

any presentment, until the grand jury of the county of Waterford 

had presented their portion of the line. One design of this survey by Dungourney, termi- 
nated with the junction of the Youghal road at the bridge of Glanmire. The other survey 
» as by Watergrasshill road, thence by the river Bride and Conna. Both surveys terminated 
at nearly the same point, near Tallagh, and the bounds of both 1 
years to complete it. 



ia,939 1 7 



The original survey and estimate for this road were made by 
Mr. Larkin; which latter being 35,138/. 17 s. was presented by 
the grand jury, and advanced by government. The ac ' 
d to the grand jury, at a subsequent assizes, that this sum had been e: m 
and was insufficient to complete the road, which would require 9,000/. in addition. This 
latter sum was also presented for, and advanced by government ; and it was again reported 
to the grand jury, at another subsequent assizes, by the same general overseer, that having 
also expended this sum, he found it would require a still further sum of 12,000/. which they 
presented accordingly, and applied to government for its advance. 

From the excess of presentments required for this road, beyond the original estimate, the 
government thought proper to withhold this last sum, until an investigation should be made 
into the expenditures, which they ordered accordingly ; and that it should be ascertained 
whether it had been occasioned by deviations from the original survey, or mismanagement, 
or otherwise. 

Major Taylor and Sir Charles Coote were directed to make this inquiry, and, as they 
found the road in various states of progress, and the deviations from the original survey 
numerous, they judged it necessary to make a complete re-survey of the line as it then stood. 
They reported, that the value of the expenditure, upon the entire line, amounted to but 
16,364/. 4*- 6 ^ (/., although the general overseer had alledged to have previously expended 
34,138/. 17 s., the amount of the two first presentments. They also made an estimate of the 
sum requisite for the completion of the roau, which amounted to 1 2,039 1 *• 7 </•> which the 
grand jury presented for ; it was advanced by Government ; and for this sum the road has 
been since completed. The reporters, by order of Mr. Peel, made a full statement to the 
government of their inquiry, of all the deviations, and the state of the works generally on this 
line of road. 

» (continued) 
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~1 




AMOUNT 




LEI 


HOT 

01 


H 


TITLE or SURVEY. 


COUNTY. 


of 
Original 




SURVEY. 






ESTIMATE. 


3f. /. p. 






c 


j 

a. 


10 


o 


0 


Cork to Cove 


Cork - 


19,013 5 


S 








Ditto - Dunkettle Bridge - 


City of Ditto - 


1,368 9 






o 


o 


Total within this County • - - £. 


4.16,811 16 


4 


f) 


o 


o 


| 

Royal Ouk to Watcrford, by Thomastown 


Carlow - 


».359 '» 


6 


4 


o 


o 


Leighlin Bridge to Waterford, by Gore's Bridge, I 


Ditto - 


3,i6y 19 


8 








Grtiignamana, &c. 








ty— 




n 

V 


Dublin to Waterford, by Baltinglaw and New 


Ditto . 


19.419 11 










Ross. 








1 


o 


O 


fti**.* A _ (~~ 1 i M k v lira 1 , it.Crl ftA2 . . « 

Ditto to Larlow, Dy naiiinguM* 


Ditto - 


129 3 


7 


11 


O 


o 


Ditto to Cork 


Ditto - 


3,381 »a 


9 


53 


o 


0 


Total within thia Conn 


ty - - - £. 


27,460 s 


1 


9 


o 


o 


Ennia to Canofin - 


Clare - 


8,i8« 18 




31 


o 


o 


Limerick to Galway ..... 


Ditto - 


21 ,480 16 


8 


»7 


o 


o 


Limerick, by Broadfort, to Gort - 


Ditto - 


16,627 13 


3 


7 


o 


0 


Gort to Crusheen 


Ditto - 


637 - 




»5 


o 


o 


EnnutoKUnuh - - - - - 


Ditto - 

i 


19> 2 59 11 


6 


79 


o 


o 


Total within this Coun 


ty • - - £■ 


66,187 19 


4 


7 


o 


o 


Dublin to Enniskillen ..... 


Dublin - 








o 


o 


Ditto to Galway - 


Ditto - 


3,787 13 


6 


8 


0 


o 


Ditto to Ratoath. by Curraha, Curraha branch - 


Ditto - 


»,»94 7 


3 


3 


0 


o 


Ring's End to the Pigeon House 


Ditto - 


i»434 14 




7 


o 


0 


Dublin to Howth 


Ditto - - 


4.000 — 




7 


o 


o 


Ditto to Ditto 


Ditto - 


6,747 — 




7 


0 


o 


Ditto to Lucan 


Ditto - 


3.494 5 




4 


o 


0 


Dublin toward! Bray, by Stiliorgan, to Cabinteely 


Ditto 


2*»8 13 


9. 



Digitized by Google 



' No.!.] ON HOLYHEAD ROADS : (IRISH ROADS.) 



AMOUNT 



£ d. 

3,000 

2,500 

140,661 14 — \ 



£. t. d. 
I 3,200 



37>»39 1 7 



AMOUNT 
of wbiequent 
PRESENTMENT 
exceeding 



OBSERVATIONS. 



The" bridge has betfto presented for, with the alteration of the 
stone arch to a swing bridge, which is the cause of the excess. 
Part of the road lias also been formed by county presentment* ; the 




This line passes, for the most part, through a waste and uncul- 
tivated country, intersected by many cross roads, a great part of 
which would have been rendered unnecessary by the adoption of 
this line; but notwithstanding, it was rejected by the county. 

This comprehends about two and a half miles of the turnpike road 
by Castle Dermot, and the estimate w as for filling, gripes, Ac. : but 
the line being rejected in Kildare, this was not appGed for. 

Not executed. 



637 



A recent survey, not yet taken into 
Some part executed, near Gort. 
Partly executed. 
Executed. 



The approved line was, at the request of the grand jury, estimated 
to the breadth of 3a foot only (not 43, as prescribed in the post 
road act) ; but the estimate of each width was laid before them. 
The presentment was traversed, and, in consequence of the absence of a witness, the trial 
was postponed, and cannot now be brought to issue, the limitation having expired. 
_ A re-survey of a portion of this survey is now in hand, which will probably meet no oppo- 
sition, and is nearly finished. No advance has yet been called for this presentment, nor any 
money yet raised oft' the county. The improvements would require two years to be completed. 




C.747 

3,494 5 - 



371 3 1 



Rejected by the grand jury. 



Is a turnpike road, 
Executed. 

This presentment is for a turnpike road, since which the 
has bocn made, per contract, and finished for the estimate. It 1 
be deemed a re-survey, another line having previously been sur- 
veyed ; but, in consequence of the high purchase of the ground 
through which it was to pass, it was rejected by the grand Jury of 
Dublin, whose jurisdiction it is to present for damages. The above 
presentment was advanced to the trustees by government. 

Rejected ; for 1 



513. 



This survey was made at the request of the trustees of Dublin 
and Mullingar turnpike road, and may be deemed for its distance 
a re-survey of the line between Dublin and Athlonc. The plan and 
estimate were approved of by the trustees, and presented for 
accordingly. 

The money presented has been expended in filling the hollow 
near the off branch to Dundrum. The principal improvement to 
avoid the great steep at the eastern end of Stillorgan remains yet 
to be presented ; but as the design to avoid the steep passes through 
demesne grounds, it cannot be accomplished Under the present 
road nets, without the consent of the owner. The work has been 
done for the estimate, so far as presented. 
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LENGTH 
of 

SURVEY. 


TITLE OF SURVEY. 


COUNTY. 


AMOUNT 
of 
0: tgiual 
ESTIMATE. 


— 


M. f. j>. 
900 


Dublin to Wexford - 


Dubhn - - 


£- #. d. 

.3,013 — 3{ 




15 0 O 


Dublin to Drogheda 

* 


Ditto - 


13^04 8 3| 




- 

500 


Dublin to Waterford, by Baltinglan and New Iloss 


UlttO • m 


11,027 6 sk 




040 

• 


* 

Dublin to Slane 


■ 

Ditto - - 

• 


• 

347 8 — 




• 

300 


Dublin to Parnel Bridge, to Crorabin, 4c. 


• 

Ditto - - 


* 

1,393 13 10 




1 0 0 


Avenue from Panel Bridge into the Liberty - 


Dnhlm aty, otWr»t- 
Mrrrt commiMioaen. 


a,»5» 




10 0 0 


Dublin through Tallagh to Brittas, by Ballynas- 


Dublin - 


3,850 




10 0 0 


Dublin to Cork - 


Ditto - 


707 4 6 




10S 4 0 


Total within this Com 


>ty - - - £. 


ttf,493 *7 — 


i 
1 


to 0 0 




Down - 


iS,Gg6 15 10 


fl6 0 0 


Drogheda to Donaghadee • 


Ditto - 


26,564 9 2 






Belfast Bridge 


Ditto - - 


32*63 4 — 




500 


Newry to Antrim 


Ditto • ~ 


*53* - 1 




400 


Belfast to Newtown Ards, re-iurvey 


UlttO — • 


3,919 10 4 




55 0 0 


Total within thuCout 


ity - - - £. 


86,175 19 5 




040 




Drogheda 


186 3 3 




100 


Drogheda to Londonderry - 


County of the 
town of Dreg- 
ueu a. 

* 


337 18 — 




140 


Total within this Coui 


ity - - - £. 


424 1 3 




9 0 0 


atraoane to ix)naonacrry , on Uie wckt side ot the 
Rirer Foyle. 

* ■ 


Donegal 

• 


8,940 16 5 




5 0 0 


Londonderry to Buncrtna ------ 


Ditto - 


4,600 




14 0 0 


Total within this Coui 


ty - - - £. 


13,540 16 3 | 






1 





Digitized by Google 
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AMOUNT 
of •ubsrnuent 
PRESENTMENT, | 
exceeding 
Original Eatimatc. 



OBSERVATIONS. 




Two portions of new road have been presented on this lino, and 
carried into execution after various applications and modifications. 
One of those between the Black Rock and Cabinteely, i J miles in 
length ; the other from Little Bray to the bounds of the county of 
Wicklow, 7 * miles long. The remainder of the estimate has not 
been applied for, nor any of the other suggested improvements 
carried into effect. 

A turnpike road. The line here estimated shortens 1 £ mile, 
and avoids the hills of Man of War and Balruddcry, and town of 
Balbriggan, 15A miles in this county, not executed. A subsequent 
survey was made by order of the post office, east of Man of War, to pass through Balbriggan, 
and found in several places \o exceed the standard of the act, viz. one foot in thirty-five. 
Another line farther west than the first, equally short, over firmer ground, surveyed prepa- 
ratory to examination by the commissioners for granting public money ; neither of which 
e been 



150 — 1 



Several applications have been made to the grand jury of county 
of Dublin, but no presentment ensued, unless on a small piece de- 
tached from the rest of the county, about one quarter of a mile. The 
estimate comprehends five miles of the road, part of which being over difficult ground at Saggard, 
and in crossing the Lifley at Poulaficca, has deterred the grand jury from presenting. A com- 
mittee of the Tate grand jury were appointed to perambulate part of the line, of which they 
approved, and have made a requisition to the post office accordingly. 



347 8 — I - - - - Subsequent to the survey of this lino, application was made to the 

post office by the grand jury (at the instance of Mr. Savage) for a 

- — ' ■ — - — . new survey, under the impression that a part of the original passed 

over a flow bog and would be subject to inundation. A survey of about five miles was in conse- 
quence made, but found to possess no advantages over the former; the original line was therefore 



■ a» m 
m p ■ 


■m m m 
m • m 


n,309 3 6j 


_ 


»9»5«> 


■» • * 


19.500 






• ■ •» 







- 


- - •» 





A recent survey, not yet decided on by the 
wide streets' and Dublin grand juries. 

This has been submitted to the grand jury of the city, but not yet 
decided on ; it forms the continuation of the preceding. 

Under the consideration of the county of Dublin grand jury. 



Postponed. 

Is a turnpike road so far as the river Laggan near Lisburne. The 
survey was acted on, and the work, for the most part executed, partly 
by presentment under the 36th of the king, and partly by the tolls. 

Under consideration. 



A recent survey, not yet 
Line approved o£ 



Executed. 



The ' plan' and estimate were approved of by the grand jury ; but 
the high valuation of the land through which the new road was to 
pass, prevented it being carried into effect until the lease of it 
expires, which is held under the corporation of Drogheda. Might 
be completed in one year. 



This line was "rejected by the grand jury of this county, who re- 
fused to present for a road to convenience another county, and 
which only touched on the borders of their own; the river Foyle, 
which is the boundary between the two counties, being nearly parallel 

t^)^^ proposed ironed . 

is not yet 



{continued) 



A/ 
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LENGTH 
of 

SURVEY. 



TITLE OF SURVEY. 



COUNTY. 



AMOUNT 

of 
Original 
ESTIMATE. 



M. f. 


p. 


It O 


0 

■ 


18 O 


0 


36 O 


0 


9 0 


0 


it 0 


0 


a 0 


0 


6 0 


0 


ai 0 


0 


16 0 


0 


4 0 


0 


« 0 


0 


71 0 


0 


10 0 


0 


9 0 


0 


19 0 


0 


7 0 


0 


4 0 


0 



11 o o 



640 



»7 o o 



93 4 © 



300 
14 o o 
1 o o 



17 o o 



£. i. d. 
18,000 — - 



Ditto S. W. of Lough Erne • 

Total within 



• I Ditto 
county • 



17,300 



Gort to 
Limerick to Galway 
Ditto ... 
Louphrea to Oranmore 
Ballinasloe to Westport 
Dublin to Galway - 



Limerick, by Broadfbrd, to Gort 
Gort to Crusheen « 



Total within this , 



35.300 



Naas to CaalieU - 
Clane to Tullamore 
Clane to Ballingar - 
Naas to Castledurrow 
Kilcock towards Kinnegad 



KiicuUeo Green to Kilkenny, through Athy 



Dublin to Carlow, by Baltinglass 



Dublin to Cork 



Total within this 



Galway - 


7.*94 »7 - 


Ditto 


1*148 5 5 


Liberties of d* ton 


2.09a 9 4 


Galway - 


6,348 a - 


Ditto - 


Si, 583 is 6 


Ditto - 


I5r897 5 « 


Ditto - 


341s 18 6 


Ditto - 


739 i« 8 


tnty - - - £. 


70.515 »4 7 


Kildare - 


9,676 13 3 


Ditto - 


8,679 4 10 


Ditto - 


18,700 


Ditto 


6,873 


Ditto 


3,300 

» • ■ 


Ditto - 


5.97* « 1 



Nans to 
Clane to Tullamore 
Kilcullen Green to 



Ditto 



• - - £. 

King's County - 

Ditto • • 
Ditto - 



Total within this county 

J 



4.1&7 s 9 



9*447 6 « 



65,815 is 1 



1^81 16 — 
14,917 18 — 
358 19 4 



16,458. 13 4 
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AMOUNT 



AMOUNT 
of mbiequent 
PRESENTMENT. 

CXCfrd.iiK 
Original E»tira«e. 



£. : d. 

,6,500 



£. s. d. 

20,000 — 



OBSERVATIONS. 



Thia line was presented and executed j bat the subsequent pre- 
sentments amounting to 20,000/. were utterly unnecessary, as the 
work was proposed to be contracted for, Tor the amount of the 
original estimate, » 8,000/. and moreover the road was made thirty -two feet in place of forty- 
two feet in width, as estimated and presented. 

U. B. An injudicious deviation from the line presented was made near Knniskillen, and 
injudiciously executed at a considerable extra expense, and on an erroneous affidavit. 



16,500 



20,000 — — 



3,4*3 18 6 
739 13 8 



- \ This line was approved of by both grand juries, and presentments 
. J made from time to time, and partly executed. 



4, 1 54 1 1 3 



Presented in detached parts under 36th of the late King. 



Postponed. 

Partially acted upon, but not under the post road acts. 

Some part of the improvements recommended were approved of 
by the grand jury of this county, presented for and - 



Postponed for re-consideration. 



Postponed for 

for 



This was a re-survey of so much of the Mullingar turnpike road, 
and was made at the request of the trustees to avoid Cappagh hill, 
"is finished for the 1 



Plans and estimates were laid before the grand jury and approved 
of, but no presentment made, in consequence of the Duke of Leinster 
having taken some proceedings to obtain an act of parliament to 
continue the turnpike tolls, which were levied under an old act then nearly expired, and 
which is now extinct : of course there are no tolls now levied, nor has any presentment been 
made since, to keep the present road in repair, or to make the improvements suggested by the 
poet office. The mail coach has been obliged to be sent by other roads above two miles 
round. 

The jurisdiction of the act which has expired, extended only to Timahoe in the Queens 
county. — See observation in Queen's county. 

The several proposed improvements would require two years to be completed. 



This line was surveyed previous to the New Ross line, six and a 
half miles of it within this county, which was rejected under the 
idea of its running too near and parallel to the fine from Dublin 
by Castlederraot, although some ill-directed and worse executed 
alterations have since been attempted on part of it. 

Executed so far as Red Gap. 



Postponed. 



No presentment made for the same reason as alledged for this 
survey through the county Kildare, and the road in the same bad 



This portion of the King's county is entirely insulated by Kildare, and remote from any 
part of the county, which is a further reason why tbe grand jury are disinclined to present 
for this road. 

Would require one year to complete it. 



5*3- 



S 
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of 

SURVEY. 



TITLE OF SURVEY. 



COUNTY. 



A.MOt'NT 
of 

Origin*! 
ESTIMATE. 



M. /. 

♦ O 
15 
lo 

7 
5 
a 



;<■ 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



34 o o 



II 00 



14 0 O 

1 o o 



1 o o 



94 o o 



15 o o 
700 



15 0 o 
14 o o 



N'aas to Cashed 

Royal Oak to Waterford • 

Waterford to Limerick - 

Kilkenny to Cork, west of SleibhnatiUD - 

Ditto - by Nine Mile House - - . 
Carrick on Suir, towards Waterford 

Leighlin Bridge toWaterford, by Gore's Bridge, 
Graiglinamana, &c. 

to New Rom .... 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 



Dublin to Cork - 
Kilcullen Green to Kilkenny, 



Ditto 



Dublin to Cork 



Ditto 



Limerick to Tralee by 

■ 

Ditto by Askeatoo and Tarbert 
Ditto 



Total within this County 



Tralee to Killarney 
Killarney to Tralee 



Tarbert to Tralee - 



Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 
Ditto 



£• i. 
3,637 u - 
15,376 s 8 
10,074 j_ 

6,737 14 _ 

4.743 u - 
1,373 18 6 
16,814 5 t 

»7->»5 » 3 



3,618 17 - 
5,533 4 5 



*A§* >7 4 



£. 87.4S8 



11,980 4 « 
13,17* 9 8 



10,61a t — 
4,889 16 6 



10.997 4 



Digitized by Google 
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7» 



AMOUNT 



AMOUNT 
of iubtcquent 
I'HESKMMKM. 



Original 



OBSERVATIONS. 



£. $. d. 



«. J. 



4,743 it — 
1,373 18 6 



Under 
Postponed. 
Postponed. 
Executed. 
Executed. 

Postponed. 



consideration at last 



5,533 



The plans and estimates were approved of by the grand jury three 
years ago, but no presentment to raise the money is yet made. 
The county have lately called on the postmaster general to take 
the necessary steps under the new grand jury presentment act, that the presentments might be 
made at the last sessions, which was complied with. 
Would require three years to complete the line. 

xecuted. 

Both the grand jury of the county and of the city granted the 
escntments, not only to purchase the land for the new parts of the 
road, but also gave further presentments in aid of the tolls. 
The entire of the new road from the bounds of the counties of Kildare and Queen's 
county on to the city of Kilkenny is now finished, and all within the estimate ; and sufficient 
money is in hands to make the widenings on the old road, where retained, and can be 
completed in one year. 




11,650 13 >l 



11,980 4 6 
13,178 9 8 



10,61a 2 ~ 
4,889 16 6 



>o,309 7 7i 
>o,997 — ~ 



3,«6g 17 7 



Not 



For this line the amount of the estimate 13,179/. was presented, 
and a subsequent presentment of 10,309/. shortly after granted ; this 
last sum however having failed of its object, as well as the first, a 
further sum of 10,997/. has been since demanded, so that the 
county could have had for 13,179/. (the offer having been made) 
the same thing for which they are, at the least, to pay 34,485 /. 

Executed with this subsequent 1 



TIi is was a similar re-survey, estimate and 
Cork to Skibbereen, and was also ordered by government, and 
submitted with a full report. The original survey was made by 
Mr. Larkin, the estimate of which amounted to 10,012 /. a*, and was presented to be raised, 
and general overseers appointed to make the road, and were empowered to draw the money 
from the county treasurer to whom it was advanced by government. Above 18,000/. was 
afterwards presented for this line, upon the request of the general overseers; and again, 
1,469/. 17 *. 7</. making in all 13,881 /. lq*. yd. ; but I (Sir Charles Coote) found no more 
value on the entire line, than 7,506 /. 9 t. 8d. If the amount of the sum which I estimated to 
complete the road, be added to the alledged expenditure, it will appear above 10,000 /. is lost 
to the county. The road is now capitally made, and for the amount of my estimate. 



10,997 *- 



This was also a re-survey and valuation similar to that from Cork 
to Skibbereen, and was ordered by government at the request of 
the grand jury. 

The original survey was made by Mr. Larkin, the estimate of which amounted to 
16,197/. 4 1. 6 d. which was presented for and alledged to have been expended, as also several 
~ additional suras. 



The whole of the sums alledged to have been expended, exceeding the original estimate, 
amounts to 10,309/. 7*. 7 { d. and 10,997/. 4*. as above, the amount of my (Sir C. Coote) 
estimate, was required to complete the road nearly two years ago, since which time it has 
had no repairs, and is altogether impassable ; the small quantity of materials, which was 
applied very injudiciously before draining the road, are now worn away. 

This is the great circuit road between Limerick and Tralee, but the judges are now obliged 
to travel from Limerick to Cork, and from thence to Tralee ; a round of about sixty milev 
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LENGTH 










AMOUNT 
of 




of 




TITLE OF SURVEY. 




COUNTY. 




Original 


SURVEY 








— 


ESTIMATE. 


Jt 


'•• 


r- 










£. t. 4. 






Tarbert to Tralee— continued. 










"j 


0 


0 


Total wi 


thin this 


County - 

1 


£. 


5»,&57 16 8 


12 


0 


0 






Limerick 




9,316 19 6 


*, 


t> 


0 






Liberties of C 


iry 






0 


0 


I im<>rirk to (riilwav - - - 




Ditto - 


- 


1,450 19- 


0 


0 


0 


Fcrmoy to Limerick - 


• * 






2,546 t« - 


i 


0 


0 










8,750 11 6 


vi 


<> 


0 


Calier to Mitchektowu, by Burntcourt 




Ditto - 




1,330 11 — 


*5 


0 


0 


I imtfM-irlt to Tralee. bv Adair. Rathkeal, 


he. • 


Ditto - 




«.»$7 9 ~ 




<i 


0 






Liberties 




a.798 4 — 


*5 


0 


0 


Limerick to Tralee, by Askeaton and Ta 


rbert - 


County 




35,348 16 6 


i 


<> 


0 


Limerick, by Broadford, to Gort - 


- • 


City Liberties 


3<IB 10 — 


4 


0 


0 


Castle Oliver to Mitchelstown 


- 


i. oumy 




3.9*7 *5 — 


1 


0 


0 


Limerick to Tarbert, Sea Walls, at Glyn 




Ditto 


- 


4,106 3 


30 


0 


0 


Cork to Limerick • 


- • 


Ditto - 




8,750 tt 6 


3 


u 


0 






Liberties 




a»*44 18 — 




( t 




Total within this 


County - 


£. 


9S.*39 8 a 


o 






Ardee to Carrickmacross 


- — 


Louth - 




4^31 l 6 




0 


0 


Drogheda to Donaghadee 


— • 


Ditto • 




10,730 19 4 


18 


0 


0 


Drogheda to Londonderry 


— * 


Ditto - 


■ 


5.338 « 6 


5° 


0 


0 


Total wil 


.bin dm 


County - 




ao »49 u 3 4 


6 


0 


0 


Kinnegad to Rooskey Bridge 




Lett run 




5,300 


(• 


0 


0 


Rooskey Bridge to Sligo 




Ditto - 




3,003 5 4 


13 


0 


0 


Total wit 


bin this 


County - 


£. 


8.309, 5 4 


1 


0 


0 


Rooskey Bridge to Sligo 


• - 


Longford 




3i8 7- 


:> 




0 


Kinnegad to Rooskey Bridge 


- 


Ditto - 




8,500-- 






Longford Bridge - 




Ditto - 




t,aoo 


! 1 




0 1 


fMallingar to French Park, by Banymab< 


>n and J 


Ditto - 




7.798 is »oi 


0 










JO 


t> 


0 


- Ditto - by Longford and Tutsk 




1 zitto • 


j 


3,096 ,8 6 


3> 


0 


0 


Total w« 


hinthu 

1 


Coantjr 




30,013 »8 4i 
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AMOUNT 
of uibtequant 
PRESENTMENT 

eicerding 
Original Estimate. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



£. *. d. 



A presentment was made for this estimate of mine, of 10,997/. 4 *. at Spring 1817, and re- 
presented the Summer following for the like sum ; but government refused to advance the 
money, until a proper experienced person, to be approved of by government, should be 
tracted with to make the road, or to superintend the expenditure. 

See my report and valuation respecting this road, delivered to government after Su 
1817. 

The amount of the or 
completed in three years. 



was advanced by 



The ro.ul c ould be 



51,657 16 8 94,576 5 a* 



9,316 19 6 

4.833 14 9 



95,348 16 6 



«,io6 3 — 



6,000 — — 



Kxcciited. 



Postponed. 
Postponed. 
Postponed. 



Executed. 

The greater part executed. 
Executed. 



41,605 13 2 



7,500 — 

5.338 a 



G.ooo 



Postponed. 

A turnpike road ; the proposed improvement* are partly executed. 

Plans and estimates of several designs were laid before the grand 
jury of this county at various assizes, at their request, before they 
would determine on the line. They at length presented the line in 
the best direction ; and their wishes were met by the grand jury of Monaghan, but after con- 
siderable expense had necessarily been incurred by the post office, to carry these present 
ments into effect. 

The grand jury of Louth presented another line at the subsequent 
generally the old road widened. 

The improvements on this line have all been executed for the 



pro' 

from the treasury. 



which is 
no advance 



12,838 a 6 







3i8 7 — 


- - - 


4.318 7 — ; — 



These lines were twice submitted to the grand jury, by order of 
the post office, and their consideration postponed. They were 
afterwards brought forward by Mr. Wynne of Sligo, and I (Mr. 
Larkin) believe carried, but whether to the fuU extent or not is 



Partly presented and executed. 
The old bridge has had a 



Approved of by the grand jury, I 
could be completed in one year. 



as yet; 



513- 
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TITLE OF SURVEY. 



COUNTY. 



AMOUNT 
of 

ESTIMATE. 



M. /. 
900 

3 0 0 

too 



Strabane to Londonderry, 
of the rhrer Foyte. 



on the 



side 



D% and Liber- 
tie* of City. 



4,7*» 4 7 

3.963 3 6 
8,68+ 8 1 



33 o O Newry to Coleraine, by Dungannon 
I Londonderry to Buncrana 



33 o o 
83 o o 



10 o o 



15 o o 

300 
500 
300 
300 
500 
to o o 



Belfast to Londonderry 



m — • « I 

Total within thil County 



Ditto 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 



- £. 



3*i43t 5 A 

*,500 

16,306 — 3 



Dublin to Enniikillen 



Dublin to EnnUkillen, west of Bruce hill - 
Ditto toRatoat 
Ditto to Katoatn 
Dublin to Gal wa y - 
Dublin to Drogheda 
Dublin to SU»e - 



54 o 0 



300 
S* o o 



Meath - 



Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



Total within this County 



35 


0 


0 


•0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


*8 


0 


0 



Ardee to Carrickmacro.is 
Drogheda to Londonderry 



Monaghan 
Ditto - 



to Westport 
uoyie 10 oaiiina, 

by 



Total within this County • 
Mayo 



G8fyo6 I 11 



10,050 8 10 



5.94* 4 6 

«,goi 18 6 
3,785 10 — 
a,88« 4 — 
3,«o6 3 — 
5.4*7 >o 11 
6,370 15 6 



40,57* »5 3 



9,581 6 - ; 

91,81a 15 11 f 



Talt - - 
Total within thu County - 



94,394 


l 11$- 




4 6 


fi,838 


5 10 


7,«6l 


— 7 
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AMOUNT 



£, *. d. 



AMOUNT 
of iotntqvoit 
PRKSKNIMKNT 
•leading 



£. d. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



3.78i IO — 



5,799 " 2 



9.585 « « 



31,81a 15 11 { 



A small portion only of the improvement* on this line have taken 
place, and were presented for under the general road act; of course 
the county did not call on the treasury for any advance. 

Rejected by both grand juris* of the county and city, as having 
been refused by the grand juries of Tyrone and Donegal. 

This design commences at the bridge of Londonderry, and was 
principally in masonry, for building a wall along the river Foyle, to 
support the road which runs along the bank of the river, composed 
of a sandy soil, greatly exposed to injury from floods and tides. It 
lias not yet been presented for. 

This is a re-survey of about two miles in length of the survey be- 
tween Londonderry and Belfast. 

This line not yet decided on by the several grand juries ; that part 
of it in the county of Tyrone was approved of, but no presentment 
yet made. 

This survey is not yet completed; a part of it only ha* been 
submitted to the grand jury, and is approved of. Would require 
one year to complete the improvement suggested. 

This line was approved of in part by the grand jury. 



A turnpike road as far as Navan, and the principal improvements 
suggested have been so far carried into efl'ect, without the aid of 
government. The improvement adjoining, and to the north of 
Navan was commenced, and afterwards abandoned, and the line 
west of Bruce bill, in the town of Kells, was opposed, as 
out part of that town, and the consideration of it deferred. 



A turnpike road. The operations of the 
tained* 

Consideration deferred. 

New line partly executed. 

Not yet 1 



not yet 



A turnpike road. 



A turnpike road. Not yet proceeded on. 

The whole of the line estimated in this county, to the town of 
Slanc, is ten miles ; seven of which being entirely a new line, was 
presented and completed for the estimate ; the remaining three 
miles, being part of toe present road proposed to be repaired, remains 
in the same state, and would require one year to complete it. 



Postponed. 

Various plans and estimates were submitted to the grand jury 
at their request, before the final adoption of the line, which they 
only presented in portions from assizes to assizes. Some portion 



north of the town u1 Mmu^liun ;i deviation t'ro-n the OTl'gnal sur>^, imd obviously a barf 



one. 



The 



of this road through the 



and for the original 



Although the whole amount of the estimate has been granted, that they might call on tlte 
government for the advances, yet- no more has been paid from the treasury, to this period, 
than 13,701 L as. i}d. The unfinished portion might be completed in one year. 



I »i,8i9 15 "£ 




Digitized by Google 



» 
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or 

SURVEY. 



TITLE OF SURVEY. 



AMOUWT 

of 



M. /. P . 
10 O 0 

400 

10 O O 



«6 o o 

10 o o 
500 
240 

13 O O 
2 1 OO 

ao o o 



Naas to Ca-vhcll - 

Naas to Castledurrow .... 
KOcuUen Green to Kilkenny, through Athy 
Ditto 



Queen'tCounty 
Ditto • • 
Ditto - - 
Ditto - - 



Total within this County 



70 


♦ 


0 


16 


0 


0 


ao 


0 


0 


a 


0 


0 


38 


0 


0 



»5 


t> 


0 


11 


O 


0 


7 


0 


0 


5 


i' 


0 


47 


i> 


0 


8 


0 


0 


9 


0 


u 


13 


0 


0 


'4 


« 


0 


8 


n 


<> 


13 


0 


0 


17Q 


0 


O 



Dublin to Cralway 

Rooskey Bridge to Sligo . .. - 

Boyle to Ballina, by Lough Talt - 

Boyle to Ballina, by Ballaghadireen and Foxford 

Mullin^ar to French Park, by Ballvtnahon and 
Elphm. 

Ditto - - by Longford and Tulsk - 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 



Total within this County 



Boyle to 
Ditto - 



to Sligo 

by Lough Talt - - Ditto 

by Ballaghadireen and Foxford j Ditto 
Total witliin this County - • 



Tippcrary, by Caghell, to 

Ditto - - Fethard line, toward* Watcrford and 
Limerick. 

Naas to C as hell ...... 

Cahir 1 



42 0 o 



i o o 



Watcrford to Limerick - « 

Caher to Mitchelstown, by Clogbeen and Bally - 

--- Ditto ... by Bunucourt - 
Kilkenny to Cork, west of Sleibhnaman - 
Kilkenny to Cork, by Nine Mile House - 
Clonmel to Caher ...... 

Caher to Tipperary 



Total within this County 



Tipperary 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

I 



to 



Strabanc to Londonderry, on the 
of the river Foyle. 



side 



£■ 1. 4. 
'<M79 * 9 
4,3<>a 7 - 
6,609 l » « 



a 1,091 1 11 



♦ 1 ; 

7.783 9 Sj 

1,601 1 t 1 

8,316 18 1 

13,968 5 5 



11,063 14 8 



50481 ia 10 



«,977 « 6 
15,816 14 8 

1,169 10 4 



20,96*3 13 6 

r . i^ j 

I 

»4.8>7 »3 - j 
10,489 4 - 

6,817 » 6 6 
5.093 

36468 10 8 
7.703 > » j 

8,596 ia « 
13,090 19 6 i 

i4.«93 9 6 
5,877 6 6- 

- io^57 11 — 

l 



Tyrone - - 



133,7<>5 5 >. 



06,999 11 5 



4,569 18 6 
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AMOUNT 



AMOUNT 
of tufoeqnr nt 
PRESENTMENT 

deciding 
Original Ertimat*. 



OESKUVATIONS. 



£. : d. 



£. s. d. 



6,609 13 2 
875 



7.484 " * 



5.304 17 6 



5,so4 17 6 



3.977 8 6 



■*,977 8 6 



3.ioi 5 7 



8,596 la 6 



14,193 9 6 
5,877 6 6 
10,557 1* — 



42,396 5 1 



*G,!$99 " 5 



Postponed. 
Postponed. 



This being the turnpike road between Timohoc and Kilkenny, 
the plans and estimates were laid before the trustees of this road, 



who approved of it, and granted the 1 

Debentures were issued, pursuant to the post road act, on the 
faith of government security. The money has been raised, and the 
road made for the estimate : 875/. was granted by the grand jury 
to defray the purchase of the land. 



Approved of by the grand jury of this county. 
Approved of by < 
in ot (lecioeu on. 
Not decided on. 



Approved of by the grand jury, but 
would require two years to complete iu 



yet made 



Executed. 

Rejected by the grand jury, as being nearly on the borders of 
their county, and chiefly beneficial to Mayo. 

Ditto ... ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto. 



Under consideration. 
Under consideration. 



Under consideration. 
Approved, and some part* 



presented for at 



Partly 



The grand jury 
Partly executed 
Partly executed 
Partly 



to any 



Several plans and estimates were under consideration of the 
grand jury before their final approbation of the line. Some portions, 
north of the town of Ballygawly, are deviations; the remainder of 
the presented line is that recommended by the post office. A considerable portion is 
finished, and within the original estimate. The advance from the treasury ha* been 
24,045/. 13*. gd. Would require one year to complete it. 

The wooden bridge over the river Foyle, entering the city of 
Londonderry, having been partly carried away with the ice io the 
year 1814, this survey was ordered by the postmaster general, to 
-L i might occur from a similar cause, to which wooden bridges 
also ordered for the repairs of the bridge, which was made, 



prevent the inconveniences 
e so liable. An estimate 
d amounted to 16,000/. 

This survey was rejected by the grand jury of this county. 



r.13- 



U 



(continued) 
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of 

SURVEY. 



TITLE OF SURVEY. 



COUNTY. 



AMOUNT 
of 



ESTIMATE. 



M / P. 
800 



16 o o 



67 o o 

600 

15 o o 
a o o 
1 o o 
too 

1 o o 



800 



200 



45 o o 



88 o o 

15 o o 

13 o o 

11 00 

11 00 



49 o o 



6,041 16 1 



Newry to Colerain 



16,893 13 ~ 



Toul within this County -. - 



Tallagh to Youghall 



Dungannon to Youghall - 
Royal Oak to Waterford - 
Waterford to Limerick - 
Kilkenny to Cork, by Nine Mile 

City of \V aterford, to the New Packet Harbour of 

Dunm 
Ditto to 



the New 



City of Waterford, to the City of Cork 



City of Waterford, to 

of* Dunmore. 
Ditto to 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 
Liberties 
Ditto - 



54,510 19 - 



City 



Liberties of the 
county of the 

city. 



9.945 17 - 

20,740 € ajj 
>«05 17 — 
1.450 6 — 
»,893 1 - 

»,344 » »| 



It 5 



5*7» » « 



To Lai within thia County 



Dublin to Galway 



to Roosky Bridge - 



Ditto by Longford and 



Total within this County 



W 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 



- - £. 



39,866 19 5 



88,894 1 w< 



15.333 10 

12,300 

3.97a 7 9 
3.97" 7 9 



35.57* H 4 
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AMOUNT 



£. *. d. 



9.945 »7 — 



1,344 1 »i 



6,1169 " 5 



AMOUNT 
of Mitarquent 
PllESKNTMKNT 

i-icnding 
Original Euimate. 



£. i. d. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



These designs were surveyed at the request of the grand juries, 
the last of which was a re-surrey. The approved line is a portion 
of each. The grand jury have however declined raising the money, 
or calling on government for the advance until the heavy debt due 
to the treasury for the Drogheda and Derry line, should be liqui- 
dated, a considerable portion of which is yet unpaid. 
Would require one year to complete the work. 

This line of survey not yet decided on, in consequence of a survey 
having been required on the eastern side of Lough Ncagh, which 
has been lately made. They have been submitted to the grand 
jury, and they have approved and presented some alterations, re- 
commended between the post towns of Dungannon and Cooks- 
town, but no money has yet been levied. 

The entire line could be completed in two years. 



A recent survey. The money has been presented, but the work 
not yet executed. 

Under consideration. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Approved of, and some parts presented for at various assises, 
and executed. 

of and presented for by the grand 
the estimati 



This 
jury ; and 



design 

ind is nearly finished, and within 
this road, within the city liberties, is also the road 
well as to Dunmore Packet Harbour. Government 



The enure of 
Passage as 
has not been 



to 



This presentment was for the direct line between Waterford and 
Dunmore, the money was advanced from the treasury, and the road 
is made for the estimate. The off branch from this line to the town 
of Passage has not yet been presented, and the packet station being 
now removed to Dunmore Harbour, renders its adoption improbable. 



The plans and estimates were approved of by the grand jury, but 
no presentment has yet been made, as there is considerable diffi- 
culty to obtain a mutual agreement with the grand jury of the county as to the line to be 
approved departing from the city. The line through Bilberry Rock, near to the bridge of 
Waterford, is preferred by the county, but the entire of it, to its junction with the Portlaw 
road, passes through the liberties of the city, and is a very expensive line ; and that which 
the city grand jury wished to adopt, would leave but an inconsiderable charge on their 
liberties, and be equally expensive to the county. This estimate is for the line recommended 
by the pout office. Could be completed in one year. 

For the reasons above stated the grand jury have not come to any 
conclusion as to the presentment tor the line generally. The sum 
estimated herein is for the line to which they give the preference ; 
and some of the improvements suggested in the survey have been 
adopted. 

This being now a mail coach road between these cities, the de- 
signs recommended by the post office require attention. No advance 
having been made by government. Could be completed in three 
years. 



»7>559 »° 6* 



3.500 



A turnpike road, the trustees have acted partly on the plans sub- 
mitted to them, but whether out of their own funds, without aid or 
not, is uncertain. * 

Partly presented and executed, and the remainder is held over 

for 1 



Under 
Under 



(omtxtuKd) 
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of 

St'RVEY. 



M. f. p. 
1O0 



31 0 0 



1 4 o 

600 



39 4 o 



100 



33 o o 



1800 



TITLE OF»URVEV. 



Thomastown to New Koss 



Dublin to >v cxioru 



Leighlin Bridge to Waterford 



COCNTY. 



.A MOUNT 
of 



Wexford 



Ditto 



Total within this county - - - £. 



Dublin to 



Dublin to Wexford 



5a 0 o 



Wicklow 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Total within this county 



£. s. d. 
97» 19 4{ 



a3,«6« 7 4i 



4,H4 14 6 

5.437 S 0 



33.68a 6 3 



500 0 o 



24,871 17 5 i 



I7,°96 3 9 1 



41,868 1 3 
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AMOUNT 
Pirwnted. 



d. 



4.958 »5 3 



4,938 >5 3 



34,971 17 



5i 



*7W* 3 9* 



41.368 



» 3 



AMOUNT 
of subsequent 
PRESENTMENT 

exceeding 
Original Estimate. 



14,706 10 8 ^ 



14,706 10 a \ 
■—— . ..... 



OBSERVATIONS. 



This was the estimate for the only practicable line for the con- 
tmuation of this survey. The grand jury did not take it into 
consideration as yet, until the decision of the grand jury of 



From Ark low to Wexford two surveys were made, occasioned 
by the death of the first surveyor, (Monks) on whose application 
(in 1807) no presentment took place. On the request of the county 
to the post office, in 1814, this (ad) survey was made, on which a 
eut was granted from the bounds of the county to Gorey, 
. — Executed. The remainder of the line the county 
promised to take into consideration, but no application has since 
been made by the post office. The mails travel this lipe daily, 
although there are yet some steep and dangerous precipices, par- 
ticularly at Enniscorthy, and near Ferry Carrick bridge, which 
could and ought to be obviated. Could be completed in three 



No 



is the remainder of the line into New Ross, a distance 



of C j miles over a country waste and uncultivated ; and as no pre- 
sentment took place in the county of Cariow, there was no appli- 
cation to the goad jury of the county of Wexford. Could be 
' 1 two years. 



This improvement was a re-survey of a small portion entering 
Che town of Arklow, and was surveyed at the request of the grand 
jury. 

From Bray to the town of Wicklow two lines were surveyed, one 
through Kilcool, the other by Newtown M'Kennedy, the latter ha* 
been adopted, and is now fit for the conveyance of His Majesty's 
mails, with the exception of about five miles between Rath drum and 
Arklow, which it is supposed will be finished in the course of next 
next Summer ; 1 3,000 1 of the subsequent presentment was raised 
by the county on the affidavits of the overseers, (without any 
estimate having been made on the put of the post office) in aid of 
the original estimate, and to complete other parts of the work. 

whole tine from the bounds of 
space of 18 J miles, and have, with 
some ljttle exception, itearly finished the whole for the estimate 
here stated. An additional survey of about four miles was made near 
Donard, and at the demesne of Saunders Grove, by request pf the 
grand jury, to the pott office, being a deviation from the original 
line, which being equally short and level, has been adopted; but 
from the want of co-operation in the other counties, the port made 
in this county is in a great measure rendered useless as a mail 
coach road. A second line was surveyed at the request of the 
urand jury, as they disapproved of the original line along the banks 
of the fiver by " 



This county has presented the 
Dublin county to Baitinglass, a apt 
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ABSTRACT: 



r- 

l.KNGfH 
SURVEY. 


COUNTY. 


AMOUNT 
of original 
ESTIMATE. 


AMOUNT 
PMcnted. 


AMOUNT 

of joh9e,joen 
PRESKNTMi; 

esteBati 


nti 


.H. 


y 


r- 








£. 1. d. 


£. t. d. 


L ». 


d. 


47 


t ' 


r\ 
\J 


Antrim • 






82.18* 17 7 1 


10,146 10 8 f 






3« 


0 


u 








21.4.68 0 ^\ 








10 






i%\ an - 






s6. 1 s6 7 6 


31^46 — — 


1.534 








Cork - 






416.811 16 4. 


140.(161 14 — I- 


37.139 1 


7 


>J 






Pari n w 










— 




*<9 






Clare - 






f><> 187 10 4 


10.806 n 6 


— 




101 


4 




1_S 11 U It 11 - — 








21.100 1 Gi 


— 




55 


< 1 

w 


0 










lQ.^OO — — 


— 






-1 
4 


W 




• • 








— 




*4 


u 


ft 






— 






— 




3" 


u 


*-» 










i6.too 


30,000 — 




— i 


0 










70,tlS 14. 7 


4,153 11 3 


-■ 




yj 


. 


O 


i 1 d&rc - 


— • 


- 


65,815 1 2 1 




— 




1 "7 




O 


Kinc's County 






1(1,4x8 It 4 




— 






* 1 


O 








87,488 16 4 


1 1 .Geo 11 11 






75 


O 










<i.6<7 16 8 


«,6ct 16 8 


14,576 5 


H 


mi 
111 


O 












41,605 13 3 


6,000 — 




5° 


U 


u 








30,400 3 4 

'TS ** 1 


13,838 3 6 






13 


O 


0 


T • 

Lj pi trim — 






8,109 5 4. 








31 


0 


0 


Loogford 


• * 


- 


'20. Ql 1l8 A - 


4.1l8 7 — 






8i 


0 


0 


T orulonderrv 






68,606 1 11 








54 


0 


0 


Meatb - 






AO t73 It 1 


Q.'iSf 3 3 






35 


0 


0 


Monaghan 






34,394 1 11 | 


ai,8is 15 11 1 






58 


4 


0 








49,196 IO 11 








36 


0 


0 


Queen's County 


* • 




31,091 1 11 


7,484 13 3 






70 


4 


0 


II oscoiinnon - 


- - 


• 


50,481 lfl 10 


5,304 17 6 






38 


0 


0 








30,963 13 6 


»»977 8 6 






199 


0 


0 


Tippemry 






ia3i7°5 5 1 


43,336 5 1 






67 


0 


0 


Tyrone 






54»5»o 19 — 


a6,999 11 5 






88 


0 


0 


Waterford 


- - 


- 


88,894 1 10 


17.559 10 6i 






49 


0 


0 




•» m 


- 


35>578 14 4 


3,500 






39 


4 


0 


\Y exford 






33,683 6 3 


4,958 15 3 






52 


0 


0 


Wicklow - 


- *» • 




41,868 1 3 


41,368 1 3 


14,706 10 


3 


3,068 


O 


0 






£. 


1,9*4,733 — 8 


559.560 13 -1 


i°3,955 17 
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(N* 14.) — Am ACCOUNT of the Expense incurred in making Surreys and Re-«urveys, and in 
Salaries or other Payment! to Surveyort, under the Acta 45 and 46 Geo. IIL 



— — — — — — — — __ 


I SURVEYS 
and 

RE-SURVEYS. 


SALARIES. 




£. «. 
439 11 


d. 

3 


£. s. d. 
141 16 9 






»,»3* 5 


4* 


568 15 — 






1.459 >4 


1 


433 3 7i 






1,981 13 10J 


569 10 a J 


■ 




4,093 »5 


»* 


568 15 — 




5th January 181 1 


3,556 15 


8 i 


568 15 — 






5,967 14 \o\ 


568 15 — 


— 




a.037 »3 10 i 


4^6 11 3 






J, 775 — 


10 


568 15 — 






3,314 »o 


9* 


5«8 15 — 






5.008 4 


7* 


568 15 — 






4,309 13 


7 


568 15 _ 




5th January 1818 - - - - - 


1,741 16 


4 


710 18 9 






497 »5 


9 


568 15 -' 






1,534 9 


3 


568 15 — 






868 10 


5* 


568 15 — 




5th January 1899 - ... - 


337 18 


74 


568 15- 




1 


40,410 13 


5 


9,100 



RecciTer General's Office, "1 /•*/■>« 
General Post Office, Dublin, \ **• C ' Swm * 

8th of March 1 899. J Receirer Gen'. 
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APPENDIX TO SIXTH REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 



[App« 



(N* 15 & 1.6.) — A RETJJRN of the dumber 0/ Mail Coaches in Ireland; of the Conditions of the Contracts fir 
each Contract has to run ; and of the Hours of Departure and Arrival at and from Dublin ; aad at and from 

are provided for the Use of the Port Office of 



UNI. Ol ROADS. 


NAMfc 

•r 

CONTRACTORS. 


Deteriptiun of Carriage 

Number of Horses by 
which same ii conveyed. 


Number of 
Iiiiide and Ontiidc 


Nmber of 
Mile* per Hoar, 

■pecafied by Contract 
to be conveyed. 

including all stoppage*. 


Allowance 
per Mitt 
each Way, fei 
SkDan 
Weekly 




Dublin to Belfast - - 


Anderson & Green 


coach drawn by 4 horn s 


4 inside & 1 outside 


five miles - - 


3d. 




Dublin to Cork - - 


John Anderson - 


- - - by 4 d» . 


6 inside & 3 outside 


to perform the 
journey in *6 
hour*. 






Dublin to Cork, by Ca- 
rtel. 


John Anderson - 


- - - by 4 d" - 


4 inside & a outside 


to perform the 
tourney in »GJ 
hours. 






Dublin to Deny - - 






4 inside A' 1 outside 


five miles - 


3d. 




Dublin to Enniskillcn • 






4 inside 6c 3 outside 


five miles - 






Dublin to Galivay - - 


Richard Bourne • 


- - - by 4 d* - 


4 inside & 1 outside 


five miles - 


6{d. 




Dublin to Howth - - 
Dublin to Limerick - 


Charles M'Dowall 
William Bourne • 


- - - by 4 d° - 

- - - by 4 d" - 


4 inside & a outside 
4 inside & 1 outside 


■ 

to perform the jour* 
ney in » hour. 

to perform the 
journey in 34 
hours. 

- 


Ho 
sampcraBie: 
bnt anamra*! 

3* 
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the tame, in respect to the Rate of Travelling ; the Number of Passengers ; the Price paid per Mile ; and the Time 

the principal Towns they pass through and go to ; and also, a Return showing in what manner Mail Coaches 

Ireland, and of the Annual Expense of the same. 



Hours uf Dispatch 
and Arrival 



DUpotth. 



Arrival. 



PRINCIPAL 
TOWNS 



Hours of I)i> patch 
and Arrival at aud from the 



Arrival down. 



Dupatdi up. 



By whom 
the Coaches 
ire 



TheT.rar 



8 P.M. 



6 A.M. 



7 r. m. 



6 A.M. 



8 p. m. 



6 A. M. 



8 P.M. 



6 A.M. 



8 P.M. 



6 A.M. 



8 P.M. 



6 a. 



7 A.M. 



8 P. M. 



6 a.m. 



Drogheda 

Dundalk 

Newry 

Banbridge 

Hillsboro' 

Lisburn 



Naas 

Kilcullen 

Ballytore 

Carlow 

Kilkenny 

Clonmel 

Ft rmoy 

Cork 

Athy 

StradbuIIy 

Abbeleix 

Durrow 

Casltel 

Caher 



Balbriggan 
Drogheda 



CasUeblaney 
Motiaghan - 
Aughnacloy 
Otuagh 
Newton 



Derry 

Dunshaughlin 

Navan 

KeUs 

Virginia 

Caran 

Enniskillen 

Leixlip 
Maynooth - 
Kit cock 
Kinnegad - 
Kilbeggan - 
Moate 
Atliione 
Ballinasloc 
Loughrea - 
Oalway - 

Howth - 



Naas 

Monasterevan 
rviaryboro 



Roscrea 
Nc 



U. M. 


H. M. 


13 IK A.M. 

AS a J A.M. 




•J l A. A.M 




5 O A.M. 


8 30 P.M. 


7 6 A.M. 


6 AO P.M. 


8 5G A.M. 


A CO P.M. 


9 30 A.M. 


4 30 P.M. 


11 O A.M. 


3 O P-M. 


9 40 p.m. 


3 5 A.M. 


IO 35 P.M. 


3 5 A.M. 


1 1 50 P.M. 


13 AO A.M. 


1 4/0 A.M. 


IO AO P.M. 


5 O A.M. 


6 40 P.M. 


9 SO AJK. 


2 5 P.M. 


3 O P.M. 


9 IO A.M. 


5 O P.M. 


6 O A.M. 


3 30 A .Mi 


11 30 P.M. 


3 40 A.M. 


IO 15 P.M. 


5 30 A.M. 


8 35 P.M. 


6 55 A.M. 


6 45 P.M. 


11 5 A.M. 


1 55 P.M. 


1 40 P.M. 


13 35 P.M. 


4 35 P.M. 


IO O A.M. 


IO 40 P.M. 


3l8 A.M. 


19 8 A.M. 


1 50 A.M. 


1 28 A.M. 


13 35 A.M. 


3 11 AM. 


11 45 P.M. 


4 l6 A.M. 


9 40 P.M. 


5 56 A.M. 


7 55 p-m. 


7 56 A.M. 


5 35 p.m. 


10 1 A.M. 




13 51 P.M. 


1a 35 p.m. 


3 36 P.M. 


11 5 A.M. 


3 50 P.M. 


9 30 A.M. 


6 O P.M. 


7 10 A M 


10 50 P.M. 


3 15 A.M. 


13 30 A.M. 


I 25 A.M. 


3 0 A.M. 


1 1 50 P.M. 


3 50 A.M. 


IO 3 P.M. 


ti 4O A.M. 


6 45 P.M. 


13 0 noon. 


3 O P.M. 


9 50 * *• 


4 5 A.M. 


IO 35 P.M. 


3 15 A.M. 


1 1 O P.M. 


3 30 A.M. 


1 50 A.M. 


11 35 P.M. 


4 57 *•«• 


8 50 P.M. 


6 35 A.M. 


7 a P.M. 


7 55 a.m. 


5 IO P.M. 


10 30 A.M. 


9 55 p.m. 


1 35 P.M. 


13 IO P.M. 


5 O P.N. 


9 0 A.M. 


8 O A.M. 




11 O P.M. 


a 30 A.M. 


3 11 A.M. 


11 30 P.M. 


4 30 A.M. 


9 10 P.M. 


5 40 A.M. 


7 30 P.M. 


8 35 A.M. 


4 55 p.m. 


1 1 IO A J*. 


9 15 P.M. 


3 O P.M. 


11 O A.M. 



by the con- 
tractors at 
their ex- 
pense. 



until 5 Feb. 1833 



- <P 



5 Feb. 1833 



il 5 Feb. 1833 



In consideration 
of this coach per- 
forming the jour* 
ney in 15 hours, 
two additional out- 
side passengers are 
permitted. 

This coach per- 
forms the journey 
down in 33 hours, 
and up in 34, car- 
rying four inside 
passengers, and one 
additional outside. 

The six inside 
passengers by con- 
tract, via Clonmel, 
are transferred to 
this line, and the 



5 July 1836 



ed in 35 } hours. 

In consideration 
of the journey being 
performed "m 22 
noun, two addition- 
al outside passen- 



no contract exe- 



5 Oct. 1837 



The Sunday intii I 

conveyed free of 



61 3- 



until 6 Oct.. 1826 



until 5 July 1823 



In consideration 
of the journey be- 
ing performed in 
li) hours, two ad- 
ditional outsidepas- 
sengers are per- 



( continued) 
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UNE OF ROADS 



NAME 
of 

CONTRACTORS. 



iption of Carriage, 
and 

Naaibcr of Hornby 

DC.. 



Number of 
Iniide aod Oulaide 
Paneagcrs. 



Number of 
Miles per Hour 
Mcifird hj Conlrmct 
to be conveyed, 



AUovmn 
per Milt, 
eacb War, fa 
S« I>»ji, 
Week!,. 



Dublin to Waterford 



Dublin to Wexford 



••5 4 



4 inside & i ouuidc 



Messrs. Hughes 

& Co. 



by 4 d* • 4 inside it 3 outside 



Belfast to Derry 



Messrs. C. Gra- 
ham & Co. 



by 4* 



Belfast to Donaghad 1 



D' 



Ballinasloe to Westport Richard Bourne 

Clonmel to Waterford - 

Cork to Skibbertcn 
Cork to Tralee - - 



by 4 d« - 



by 3 d* - 



4 inside & 3 outside 



4 inside & 4 outside 



by 4 d* - 6 inside 6c 4 outside 



fire 



five and half miles 



five 



six miles 



five 



about^. 

ibe aunati tui 

Id. 



6d. 



Michael Gallway 



Kinncgad to Sligo - 



Limerick to Tralec 



Newry to 



Waterford to Cork- - 



Charles D. Oliver 



Richard 



Win. 
M m. Bourne 



by 4 d* - 



4 inside & 3 outside 



by 4 d* - 4 inside & « 



- - by 4 d* 



Rhodol. Mortimer 



by 4 d- - 
by 4 d» - 



6 inside & 3 outside 



- - by 4 d»- 



by 4 d« - 



6 inside & 2 outside 
6 inside \ -2 outside 



3 outside 



4 inside & 1 outside 



five 1 



five 



No Iprc.k 

«um perni le; 
bit M team, 
allowance of 

350 i 

6JA 



five miles 



five 1 
fire miles 

five miles 

five miles 



No apeci'.: 
•umfcf aile; 
bst an aiuitia 
«.'|.,*»L,te i>f 

411/. 



4H 



1 L 



4jd. 
4 T £ 



No »pcc=^ 
turn j>*rr mile; 
but an annul 
allowance fll 

450 i. 
4»* 



General Post Office,! 
March so, 1890. / 
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Howi of Dispatch 
aod Arritul 

at and from Dublin. 

■ - 


PRINCIPAL 
TOWNS 


Hours of Dispatch, 
and Arrival at and from the 
Principal Towns. 


By whom 

thr Cuacho 
arc 


The Time 
tach Contract hat 


OBSERVATIONS. 




/ — 
Dispatch 


Arrival* 


on the Lirve. 


r 

Arrital down. 


s 

Dispatch op. 


provided. 


10 run. 






8 P.M. 


G A. M. 


Carlow 
Tho mast own 
Waterford 


H. M. 

4 O A.M. 

7 30 A.M. 
1 1 O A.M. 


H. M. 
9 30 P.M. 
6 O P.M. 
3 O P.M. 


by thu cuii- 
tractois, at 
ihrireipetu*. 


until 5 July 1833 


The Sunday mail 
conveyed free of 
charge. 




8 P.M. 


6 A.M. 


Bray 

Kathdrvun - 
Arklow 
Gorey 
Ferns 

Enniscorthy 

\I- -A 1 

v> exiora - 


9 45 

1 25 A.M. 

3 35 A.M. 

4 55 a.m. 

6 37 A.M. 

7 43 a.m. 

IO 0 A.M. 


4 13 A.M. 
13 33 A.M. 
10 l8 P.M. 

8 28 P.M. 
6 55 KM. 

5 47 ' 

3 30 P.M. 


• d* - 


until 5 April 1837 


The second mail 
guard, and Sunday 
mail, are conveyed 
free of charge. 




• ■ 


• *> 

• • 


Antrim 

Randalitown 

Ballymena 

Ballynioney 

Coleraine - 

New T. Limavady 

Derry 

Newton Ards 
Donaghadee 


3 35 P.M. 

3 IO P.M. 

4 35 » m. 

7 50 P.M. 
9 IO P.M. 

1 1 4O P.M. 

a 0 a.m. 

1 SO P.M. 

8 30 P.M. 


6 13 A.M. 

5 37 a.m. 

4 OA.M. 
1 5 A.M. 
1 1 30 P.M. 

7 O P.M. 

7 10 A.M. 

6 O A.M. 


- d* - 

- d« w 


no contract exe- 
cuted. 

no contract exe- 
cuted. 






- 


- 


Tuam 

Hollymount 
Castlu-bar - 
Wcstport - 


3 30 P.M. 
6 30 P.M. 
9 30 P.M. 
11 11 P.M. 


8 48 A.M. 
6 18 A.M. 
3 30 A.M. 
1 47 A.M. 


- d« - 


- - -d». 










Carrick on Suir - 

\17 ... A. _.l 

vvatiTiorii - 


8 10 A.M. 
11 OA.M. 


5 5 

3 *$ P.M. 


- d« . 


- - -d*. 






• *> 


• m 


Randon 
Skibbereen 


9 IO A.M. 
11 SO A.M. 
3 30 P.M. 


2 35 «"•«• 
13 35 P.M. 
O TO A M 










* - 


• «■ 


Macroom - 
Millstreet - 
Killarney - 
Tralee 


9 37 A.M. 
la noon 
313 P.M. 
6 30 P.M. 


3 33 P.M. 
13 SO P.M. 
8 44 A.M. 
5 30 A.M. 


- d» . 


- - - d*. 






- • 


• • 


Mullingar - 
F.dgworthstown - 
Longford - 
Carrick on Shannon 
Boyle 
Sligo 

N.Mark' or Fergus 
Ennis • « 


4 O A.M. 

6 35 a.m. 

7 55 * 

11 40 A.M. 
1 30 P.M. 

5 6 P.M. 

5 5» 

7 10 P.M. 


9 3» F M. 

6 46 P.M. 

5 6 P.M. 
1 51 P.M. 

13 11 P.M. 
8 30 A.M. 

7 48 A.M. 

6 30 A.M. 


- a° . 

- d* - 


until 5 Oct. 1827 
until 5 July 1839. 


Between Kinne- 
gad and Mullingar 
the mail is con- 
veyed by a coach 
carrying four in- 
side p;i5Sfngers,and 
drawn by three 
horses. 






- * 
— 


Tarl>ert. 

Listowell. 

Tralee. 

Market Hill 
Armagh 
Hay - 


7 35 a m- 

8 50 A.M. 

10 15 A.M. 

11 OA.M. 


6 55 p.m. 
5 40 
4 '5 p.". 
3 0 P.M. 


. d* - 


no contract exe- 
cuted. 


The coach has not 
commenced run- 
ning, in conse- 
quence of the un- 
finished state of the 
road. 


■ 




Dungarvan 
Cappoquin 
I .iimore 
Youghall - 

CastJeniartyn 
Middleton*- 
Cork - - 


3 40 P.M. 

3 55 *•»«• 

4 «5 

7 O P.M. 

8 30 P.M. 

9 10 P.M. 
11 0 P.M. 


5 40 P.M. 
4 SO P.M. 
3 20 P.M. 
1 5 P.M. 
11 45 A.M. 

11 5 A.M. 

9 15 A.M. 


- d« - 


until 5 April 1829 


in consideration 
of the coach tra- 
velling at the rate 
of six miles an hour, 

permitted. 













J. Ferguson, 
Surf A Sup* of Mail Coaches. 
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Appendix, No. 2. 

COPIES of all REPORTS that have been made to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, or to the Postmaster General, by persons employed by them 
to inspect any of tbe New Lines of Road which have been made under 
45 & 46 Geo. ill. 



REPORT on the Expenditure on the Post Road between Cork and Skibbebeen, 
by order of Hit Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, in a Letter from Major Alexander 
Taylor and Sir Charie* Coote, to the Secretary, General Pott Office, Dublin ; dated 
August 10, 1813. 

Sir, Dublin, 10th August 1813. 

TI^E have the honour to acquaint you, that in obedience to the commands of their Lord- 
VV ships the Postmasters General, signified by your letter of the lath May, we duly 
proceeded to inspect the new post road between the city of Cork and the town of Skibbe- 
reen, and have made a re-survey of the same, in order to enable us to give the valuation you 
require, as well as to distinguish the deviations which have been made from the original 
Presented Line, which you will perceive are very considerable, and are marked by a red 
line on the several maps ; as also to show the degree of progress, in detail, in which we found 
the works, which was extremely irregular throughout every mile, some portions being 
scarcely formed, and others further advanced, and occasioned so extended an estimate in 
detail as is forwarded herewith. 

We judged it necessary that Mr. Lark in should accompany us on our inspection, as 
having been the surveyor who laid out, and also lockspitted the original presented line; but 
as tbe point seemed to be at issue between him aud Mr. George Kingston, of Bandon, who 
was die accounting overseer of the entire road, and who complained of Mr. Larkin's 
inaccuracy, and of the deficiency of his estimate, we were of opinion that no part of the 
re-survey of the original line, or of the deviations therefrom, should be made by him, as 
being an interested person, but that he should accompany us on the ground, merely to 
explain all matters which we should find necessary to inquire of him. 

To avoid prolixity, we beg leave to refer you to our observations in a distinct column of 
the estimate on the several works gradatim, and you will please to observe, that the devia- 
tions from the original presented hue of road are also particularized therein. 

We conceived it our duty to wait on Lord Carbery, to make inquiry respecting this 
subject, as having been the general overseer with whom the Government had corresponded; 
and his lordship was pleased to inform us that he was not in possession of the reason for 
the several deviations throughout the line, but only for that particular one at Rosacarberry, 
marked N* 9* on tbe maps 8 and C, which was in consequence of tbe grand jnry having 
made separate present menu for it; that Mr. Larkin's line between the town of Cionakilty 
and the eutt end of tbe causeway at Rosscarbcrry was adopted bjrthe grand jury, and that 
from thence, round the shore, and so far as Mr. Morris's deer park, ttest of Rosscarbezry, 
Mr. Larkin's line was rejected. 

That there were two presentments for a causeway across the strand at Rosscarbeny* 
commencing at the east end of the strand, and ending at tlie okJ malt-house in the town, 
which was originally presented to have been but thirty-two feet wide, but was msde forty- 
two in width, to bring it to the full breadth specified in the Post Road Act: That the original 
presentment comprised that part of the strand which is now the causeway- between the 
eastern and western shores, but his lordship did not state the amount presented for that 
work : That there was a subsequent presentment for a continuation of the causeway from 
the eastern end of die bridge skirting the shore to the old malt-house, for which about 1^200/ 
(in round numbers) was granted : That no part of the two sums of 25,1 28 /. or of 9,000 /. which 
were the post-road funds, had been applied to this work : That the continuation of the 
deviated line from tbe old malt-house to the junction with Mr. Lark ia-'s. baa, in Mr. Morris's 
deer park, nearly two miles farther, was made by another presentment, of which Mr. Horace 
Tbwnsend was the overseer: That several sums which had lain over from time to rime in 
tbe treasurer's hands were re-presented for the purpose of making this part of the deviation; 
and that also a part of tbe post-road funds were applied for this purpose, though his lord- 
ship did not know of any presentment having been made to warrant it, the particulars) of 



• I-ord Carbery has informed us, ou this para- 
graph having been read over before tbe grand 
jury, that previous to Mr. Larkin's line having 
been Considered at Spring Assize* 1810, a sum of 
r,soof. was grunted to htm to make the cause- 
way, in two presentments ; and that on the sub- 
stitution of that line of which the causeway is a 



part, itt place of Mr. Larkin's Kne round Bit 
shore, the causeway and the continuation of] it 
having become a part of the (Mist road, lord- 
ship received a part of tbe post-road fond, to die 
amount of about 1,400/. (in round numbers), 
which was applied to that purpose. 

wnicn 
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which Mr. Horace Townsend could explain. His lordship mentioned his having written to 
Mr. Delaconr, the county treasurer, to Mr. Jack the secretary of the grand jury, and to 
Mr. Kingston, the accounting overseer, requesting that every information might be given 
to us which we might require in oar inspection. We were not so fortunate to meet 
Mr. Horace Townsend after Lord Carbery's communication to us, as he was that day from 
home, and our time did not admit of delay, but from the particulars subsequently explained 
by Mr. Kingston some judgment may he formed respecting this subject, which will be 
stated just now. 

The most important and expensive deviation comparatively for iu length, and to which 
we must point your particular consideration, refers to the column of observations in our 
estimate, ante page 53, and is marked on the map B. N* 3, immediately departing from 
the old market-house of Bandon, and through the western suburbs of that town. 

This deviation has caused an unnecesssary expense of above 650/. The course of a 
stream, called the Bridewell River, has been changed at an immoderate expense, and increased 
length, beyond Mr. Larkin's estimate; a new watercourse excavated and walled in, and the 
old course, which is now the line of road, has been filled up, by which means the presented 
line of road which rum parallel to the present line has been thrown into a plot or building 
ground, the property of Mr. George Kingston, the accounting and directing overseer. 

You will perceive that the fences in Mr. Larkin's estimate along the presented line are only 
rated at 1 1. 6d. per perch lineal, and oar valuation will show, that where an earthen 
parapet or fence of the value of 2 1. per perch was sufficient between the road and the 
field, a wall of the moat solid and massive mortar masonry has been erected at the public 
expense in the town of Bandon, opposite the mill, and appears as if it was intended for the 
foundation and the ground-story or an extensive building, and which the proprietor of that 
plot of building ground so inclosed may doubtless avail himself of when he thinks proper. 
Mr. Kingston admitted that this plot is in his possession, and is the property of his grace 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Kingston did not give any satisfactory reply, nor did he produce his ledger, or any 
voucher to confirm his accounts, which had been asked of him to exhibit; and as Sir Charles 
Coote did not get the information he required, and which he was led to expect from Lord 
Carbery's letter to Major Taylor, a copy of which is enclosed, marked N* a, in answer to 
major Taylor's letter, (copy enclosed) marked N* 1, he therefore left Mr. Kingston. 

Yon will perceive the inconsistency in Mr. Kingston's admission in his answers, that the 
grand jury never inspected his accounts, which the presentment N» 7, implies they have 
done ; as their opinion was, " that he had faithfully and laboriously discharged his duty as 
an overseer, and was worthy of the confidence of the county." 

Mr. Dela Cour informed tis he thought it necessary to require from Mr. Kingston at all 
times an affidavit of having duly and faithfully expended the prior sums which he bad 
advanced to him, before be made a further advance; and that be transmitted such affidavits 
regularly to the Lord Lieutenant, when he applied for an advance from the treasury on 
account of the post road ; and that such affidavit was accompanied by another, made jointly 
by himself and Lord Carbery, the general overseers (he Mr. De la Cour having been made 
an overseer pro forma), which stated their belief that Mr. Kingston had faithfully and 
duly expended the former advances; and Mr. De la Cour swore therein that be had handed 
to Mr. Kingston all the money which had come into his hands lor that purpose. Mr. De 
la Cour explained to us that a commission of half per cent, was stopped by Messrs. Croker 
and Darling, merchants in Dublin, whom he authorized, by letter of attorney, to receive the 
money at the Treasury on his account, and that that commission, and some trilling fees paid 
at the Treasury on each advance, were the only deductions out of the two sums of fl«,i 28 /. 
and 9,000/. which he drew and paid over to Mr. Kingston from time to time. He said 
he bad explaiued to Sir Charles Saxton the personal inconvenience to him of being obliged 
to receive this money at the Treasury, and that Sir Charles pointed out the mode of re- 
ceiving it by another person, whom he, Mr. De la Cour, should duly appoint by letter of 
attorney. 

You will observe, the latter paragraph in paper N° 6, states the reason of superseding 
Mr. Kingston in the overseeing of the Skibbereen line, as having too much road for one 
person to direct the works of, as Mr. Kingston is also overseer of the Ban try mail-coach road, 
about twenty-five miles in length, which branches from the Skibbereen road, a short distance 
west of Bandon ; the money for this line has also been advanced by the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, and Mr. Kingston stated, that the works on this line are considerably more backward 
than those on the Skibbereen line; but we did not make any survey or valuation thereof, as 
our instructions did not warrant it, or our time admit of iu 

Respecting the long deviation from the site of Priest* Bridge to Innishannon, which 
Mr. Kingston is of opinion saved the county 10,000/. we got it duly surveyed, and wc find 
it is five iurlongs shorter than Mr. Larkin's hue. 

Mr. Larkin's line passed, for some distance from its commencement at Priest's Bridge, 
through a bottom liable to floods, but which he estimated should be raised ; and the adopted 
line has been raised as high by excavation from the trenches at either side, and at as much 
expense, as was estimated for the other, in proportion to its length. At the commencement 
of the adopted line the ground was actually tower than that of Mr. Larkin's, as we ascer- 
tained by the levelling instrument. It appeared formidable to make a road through the 
flooded bottom ; but it would not have been attended with difficulty or much expense, as 
the ground was a gravelly bottom, with a tew inches of mod on the surface, brought down 
and deposited there by the floods. The excavation at either side from the dykes would 
have raised it sufficiently above flood mark, without any cost of carting earth to it. 

5»3- Z The 
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The money which has been taken from the poet- road funds to pay damages to Sir John 
Millar's tenants, although the tenantry on the rejected line had been previously compen- 
sated, should be charged to the debit of this line, after which there would be a saving to 
the coamy, in favour of the adopted line, of 250/. or thereabouts. Though the latter line 
is evidently less expensive, and five furlongs shorter than Mr. Larkin's line, and has in 
these respects the advantage over his, yet according to a survey made by B" Meredith of 
it, by oar directions, it appears there are no less than eight deviations 00 it, under the 
standard directed by the post-road statute, of a rise and Tall of one foot in a length of 
thirty-five feet, one of which is so considerable as one foot in a length of nineteen feet, 
and another as one foot in a length of twenty feet; whereas the whole of Mr. Larkin's 
fine is within the standard of one foot in thirty-live, excepting in one place, where it varies 
in the proportion of one foot rise and fall in a length of twenty-seven feet. It should also 
be taken into account, that as the adopted line is five furlongs shorter than Mr. Larkin's, 
the cost of making these five furlongs ought to be now in hands, as Mr. Kingston has 
drawn the whole of the original presentment of 25,198 L in which the aost of these five 
furlongs was included. 

To the charge made against Mr. Larkin by the grand jury of the county Cork, respecting 
the inaccuracy of his estimate, we arc of opinion it is not only inaccurate, but that it is 
very insufficient in the detail. We perceive an average rate charged for his bridges of 
about 10/. per foot, for every foot span in the arch, which on the general total in that 
article, throughout the line, is not far distant from the truth, but almost every where is 
incorrect as to the particular item it refers to. We find he omitted to give in a ground- 
plan, elevation, ana detailed estimate of each of bis bridges, which there is no excuse for, 
as he would have been entitled to payment for that trouble ; and although his lines of road 
in general are admirably chosen, through an extensive, wild and difficult country, which 
part of the work has been entirely his own particular labour, and which does him infinite 
credit, yet we are of opinion that his estimate was incorrectly formed. 

We think it right to mention, that we were informed by a gentleman* of that grand jury, 
who examined and approved of Mr. Larkin's designs and estimates, when he first submitted 
his map to their consideration, that he was asked by the foreman, Would he engage to 
make and complete the Skibbereen road for the amount of his estimate ? and his reply was, 
that although he never had in contemplation such an undertaking, yet so confident he was 
that he had allowed sufficient money in his estimate for the completion of all the works, 
that he would engage to do every thing requisite for that sum, and find security for bis due 
performance, which the grand jury did not think proper to contract with him for. 

You will find in the column of observations in our estimate, we have stated in detail the 
information we received casually on the ground, which we beg leave to refer you to, and 
which it mast be remarked was given by persons of perhaps doubtful credit, who had been 



employed in the several works on the road, and were parties concerned, with whom it 
might not be easy to satisfy iheir demands, and almost all of whom claim money to be due 
to them for their labour, and in some places, we think, from their own statement, they were 
paid more than their work deserved. 

Respecting the works on the line between Innishannon and Bandon, which seem to have 
incurred a serious expense, we beg your attention to our remarks, in observations of our 
estimate, ante, p. 53, as Mr. Kingston dwells considerably on this expenditure. 

In order to strike a balance generally on the amount of works executed, and works 
required on that part of the fine which is within the county of Cork, we submit the 
following statements : 

First sum presented for this purpose at summer assizes 18 10, and] £. t. d, 
which Mr. Larkin estimated to have been fully sufficient for every I 25,128 17 - 
purpose- ---------- J 

Second sum presented at spring assizes 1812, the former sum being! 
alleged to be sufficient - -- -- - -J S>°°° ~ 

A third sum presented at spring assizes 1813, for the like purpose 12/500 - - 

Making in toto, the sum of - - - f. 46,128 17 



By our estimate, we value the works executed to amount to - 18,560 7 4 £ 



From which should be deducted, useless or unnecessary ex-"l „ ~ - 
penditure 



1 10 



Remains the sum expended for which there is value - - £• 16,264 4 6f 

See not* (a)~| Add to this the amount of works required by our estimate tol , , . c 

P- 9' * "J complete the line (exclusive of the forming of footpath - J 1 1 W 18 4 



The total will be the sum, which would have been sufficient at the"! „. . 

commencement for every purpose / 'M" 9 



* Mr. Courtney was the gentleman with whom 
we bad the conversation on the subject ; he now 
says we misconceived him ; that he had heard, 
und he believes his information was from Mr. 
Lurk in himself, that such a question was put to 
him; and he recollects, that after the work had 



been in progress, at a subsequent examination 
before the grand jury, that Mr. Larkin had been 
asked such a question; and it was always the ge- 
neral impression with Mr. Courtoey, thai Mr. 
Larkin was at all times ready to execute the work, 
had he been employed. 

From 
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From the presented sums, making together - '*■ • - 46,128 17 - 

Deduct our valuation as above - - - - 87*908 2 7 £ 

The remainder will be - - - £. 18,7*6 14 4 J 

Which is ao much more than (we are of opinion) was requisite for every purpose. 

We find that Mr. Larkin's estimate was less than ours by 2,173/. 55. 7 Id., but we admit 
ours to be a high estimate. 

We must here remark, that it will yet require 1,901/. 34. 6d. to form and shape a 
footpath on this line*, no part of which is yet made, wliich expense might have been saved 
if it had been formed at the same time with the shaping of the road, and which we have 
therefore added to the column of unnecessary expenditure, which is particularly explained 
in observations, ante, p. 53; and in recapitulated estimate. 

As the presentment for the sum of 11,000/. granted at last spring assises, the sum of 
1,500/. will of course be raised prior to the ensuing summer assizes, and which is so much in 
hands towards the completion of the works in the county, so that the balance required for 
that purpose will be but 11,439/. **• 7^* 

The better to form a comparative opinion, whether the sums estimated by Mr. Larkin 
for the other post roads which be designed and surveyed within the county of Cork, were 
adequate to the expense, we judged it necessary that we should view these roads, and com- 
menced with the new line now making between the city of Cork and Kinsale, which 
branches off from the Skibbereen road near Priests Bridge, without making any detailed 
survey or valuation of the works ; and we saw Mr. Meade, the general overseer of that line, 
a gentleman of fortune and respectability, who acquainted us that he expects to be able to 
complete that road for the original estimated sum, so far as he has gone having found the 
estimated sum sufficient; the materials along this Jine, and the features of the country 
through which it passes, are very similar to those of the Skibbereen road. 

We also viewed the new<iine From Cork to Limerick by Mallow, part of which Mr. Larkin 
undertook to make by contract for the amount of his own estimate, the execution of which 
is unexceptionable. 

We further viewed another road, surveyed and estimated by him, between Fermoy 



and Middleton, and which has been just finished by contract, at the amount of his estimate, 
though we think it is not sufficiently gravelled. We saw the contractors, who accompanied 
us along the whole line, and admitted they had completed the road for the estimated som, 
in which the usual sum of five per cent, lor overseer's wages was not allowed ; and it must 
' ! observed, that this line has been more expensive and difficult " 



be observed, that this line has been more expensive and difficult in proportion to its length, 
than any other of Mr. Larkin's lines throughout this county. 

The additional sum of five per cent, would complete all the works. The new bridges on 
this line are thirty-four feet wide, and those on the Skibbereen line but twentyfbur feet. 

Mr. Kingston asserted, as an argument against (as he alleges) the very considerable in- 
adequacy of Mr. Larkin's estimate for this road, that his charge on his other estimates for 
mail-coach roads (including all the works), averaged 1,000/. per mile, for every mile of 
new road ; and that on the Skibbereen line, which town is nearly forty-two miles distant 
from Cork, but 35,000/. was estimated for the completion of all the works, having been 
only at the rate of 600 /. per mile. But this is not the fact, the distance from Cork to 
Skibbereen is forty-one ana one-half miles, from which should be deducted the following 
distances, not included in Mr. Larkin's estimate of 25,000/. ; viz. From the exchange of 
Cork to the bounds of the liberties of Cork, for which there was a separate estimate laid 
before the city grand jury, and the distance between these points making M. f. p. 

Viz. - 5-33 

From the east end of Innishannon to the west end thereof, the repairs'! 

or improvements of which are not set down in estimate -/ " 35 

From the junction of new line entering at the eastern suburbs of Baodon/| 
. and from thence to the narrow bridge jo the town, not included in I - 3 2 
estimate - -- -- -- -- --J 

From the narrow bridge to the market-house of Bandon - - 1 1 

From the east end of Clonakiity, where improvements end, to the west! 
end, where the new road commences, not in estimate - - -J 

From the east end of the causeway at Rosscarberry, to the junction with-j 

Mr. larkin's original line in Mr. Morris's deer park, not included in I 249 



(a) To amount of works required ------ S>. 11,037 18 1 

• Add cost of forming a footpath, to be yet done - - - - 1,901 3 6 

Sum total now required to complete the works within the county on Mr. Lax-~1 

kin's line, exclusive of the deviation from the east end of the causeway at > 12,039 1 7 
Rosscarberry to Mr. Morris's deer park ------ -J 
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From the east cud of Skibbereeu, where toe improvement* end, to thV 

market-house of Skibbereen - 
From the distance between Exchange of Cork ao< 

Skibbereen ------ 

Deduct the foregoing distances not included in the 




Total rated in estimate to be improved - 39 3 17 -{age about 812/. 

[per 



M. f. p. f and will aver- 
about 
mile. 



It must be considered that for these 32 m. 3/. 17?. which were to be improved, there 
were no less than 6 m. 6f. ijp. old road to be retained and widened, for which there must 
have been at least one half less cost allowed in the estimate than if it was all a new road 
for that distance, which would increase the average cost per mile to about 870/. for every 
mile of new road, as by the following calculation : M /. p 

Distance as above, not in estimate - - - - - - - 9-23 

Add half the distance of 6 m. 6/ 17?. of old road, which was to be! 
retained and widened 

Total 

From full distance between Cork and 



1* 


9 31 


- 41 


4 - 




3 3» 


- «9 


- 9 



Say equal to twenty-nine miles of new road throughout the line, which will average 
about 870/. per mile. 

Mr. Kingston informed us, that Mr. Larkin has stated there was a clerical error 
in his estimate of 1/500/. underrated in the coat of Ballyhassig bridge ; doubtless this bridge 
was underrated ; whether the error was in the calculation, or clerical, if the latter, there would 
be 1,000/. additional to the amount of the estimate, which would average that part of the 
road which is new to above 900 /. per mile. 

We have already stated, we consider our estimate a high one, and we think the works 
ought to be well executed for the money we have allowed. 

We do not in this calculation include overseer's wages of five per cent. ; that sum 
should be the contractor's profit, and he should actually expend toe amount of estimate. 

As the balances we have already stated relate only to that part of the Skibbereen line 
contained in the county of Cork, we refer you to our estimate, ante, p. 63, for so much of this 
line as is within the liberties of the city of Cork, by which you will see it requires the sum 
of 1,984/. 9*. 50*. to complete the works in that district. 

Mr. Philips, the city treasurer, has furnished us with a statement of his accounts, together 
with a copy of Mr. Kingston's accounts in his district: viz.— 

Amount of original presentment of city grand jury - 
D^-duCrt sums £idv8no6(i tWcrt^out to 



We value the total expenditure of works 
Add five pounds percent, on this sum, 




From which should be deducted useless or 

Remains works for which there is value - - £. 849 to » 

^■HmmmmImImm^hmVmVm^^ 

m 

In Mr. Kingston's accounts he alleges to have already expended on this part of the 
line, including overseer's wages, the sum of ----- £.9,45517 5 

From which deduct valuable expenditure 842 10 a 

Remains sum alleged to have been expended, for which we cannot)* - 

any value whatever /*' 1,013 7 3 
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Amount of work* required as per oar estimate, to complete the lincl 
within the city liberties, from the Exchange of the city of Cork > 
to the bounds of the county of Cork and city liberties - -J 
Deduct the sum as above, in treasurer's hands, remaining out 
of original presentment 



£. 



*. 

2 



d. 

5 



) 



250 - - 



requiring to be yet raised to complete the works on this line 1,734 a 5 



i,oaa 10 7 - 



Deduct further the amount of works required from the Exchanges 
of city of Cork to the commencement of the new road on the I 
town land of Bishopstown - -J 



Remains sum required to be yet raised to complete the works on 
that part of the road which is entirely new*, (comprising the 
original presentment,) viz. from the town land of Bishopstown 
the bounds between the county and city liberties 



Jn *l 

"J 



711 11 10 



It will be scarcely necessary for us to remark any further on the impossibility of admitting 
Mr. Kingston's accounts, without he gives some corroboration, which has in no shape been 
attempted, except by the affidavit furnished at Mr. De la Courts suggestion ; but lest it 
should be thought proper by the Government, or by the grand jury, to bring bim to account 
in due form, we have transferred his several accounts into bis ledgers +, regularly com- 
piled therefrom, and forwarded herewith for your inspection. We nave charged to each 
pei son's account the sums stated in detail in those accounts to have been paid to them. 

We have arranged under distinct heads the several items for masonry, materials, imple- 
ments, otc. which will greatly facilitate and expedite the inquiry, should it be judged 
expedient. 

You will, ere this, have perceived our opinion of the works on this line, which is also more 
fully expressed in the estimate. 

We think the materials in the masonry of the bridges are generally of the best quality ; 
and the workmanship is equally so, and promises to be very durable, but the projection and 
designs are ridiculously massive and unnecessarily expensive {. 

You will find in the estimate, we at fully condemn the sewers, tunnels or gullets through- 
oat the line, being insufficient both in workmanship and design. 

In order to give an explicit answer to the queries contained in your letter, we are of 
opinion that the original line which was approved of and presented by the grand jury was 
unnecessarily departed from. 

That the expenditure has been improvident; that the money has not been properly 
accounted for; and we conceive the cause of the exceeding of the expense above the 
estimate was in consequence of the mouey which was granted not having been dnly ex- 
pended on the specified and intended purposes; and in gome cases that no part of such sums 
was so upplied as the works for which they were estimated have not yet been commenced. 

The whole of the money hitherto advanced by Government is alleged to have been 
expended; on the works in their present unfinished state; and Mr. Kingston, the accounting 
overseer, claims a balance due to hira for his advances over these sums in the county of Cork, 
amounting to 316/. 5*. id. 

All which statements we humbly beg leave to submit to the consideration of their 
Lordships the Postmasters General. 

And have the honour to be, 
Edward S. Lees, Esq. Sir, 

&c. 81c. &c. Your most obedient and most humble servants, 

(signed) Alex* Taylor, 

Dublin, August 1 oth, 1 8 1 3. Charles Coote. 



* That part of the present line of retained road 
between city of Cork, commencing at the Ex- 
change, and ending at the commencement of the 
new road on tbe town land of Bishopstown, was 
not included in the presentment of 3,000 /. which 
sum was granted fur the works ou the new road 
only, viz. between Bishopstown and the extreme 
end of tbe liberties. — Mr. Philips has informed 
us, Mr. Kingston is yet tbe overseer of this line, 
within the liberties of the city of Cork. 



t One of those ledgers contains his accounts 
within the county, tbe other within the liberties 
of tbe city of Cork. 

t At Bally ha&sig bridge, where a wing-wall 
was to be built about four feet in height, we found 
men employed quarrying a deep foundation for 
this wall, out of the solid rock, for a great length, 
as if a wall could be stronger than tbe rock which 
was excavated, to be replaced with masonry. — 
See ante, p. 63. 
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REPORT on the Expenditure on the Post Road between the Towns of Kilhrney 
and Tralbk, by order of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, in a Letter 
from Sir Charles Coote to the Secretary, General Post Office, Dublin; dated 
10th February 1815. 

Sir, Dublin, 10th February 1815. 

IN obedience to the commands of their Lordships the Postmasters General, which I had 
the honour to receive through you, that I should, " for the information of his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, inquire into the circumstances which have rendered any addition to 
the original estimated expense requisite on the new post road between the towns of Kil- 
laruey and Tralee, and also to report what further sum it will be necessary to advance in 
order to complete the road," I have now the honour to acquaint you, that I have duly 
examined the works thereon, as will appear by the enclosed valuation and estimate, which 
detail both the value of the expenditure on the works executed along the line, and also 
what sums will be required for each portion of the road to complete it. I have carefully 
compared the original estimate, a copy of which I received from the proper officer in 
Tralee, with the works now executed thereon ; and I am of opinion that the amount of that 
estimate was fully equal to have completed the road, if the conducting of it had been in the 
hands of persons of sufficient skill in such works. 

I beg leave to remark, I have minutely examined the overseers accounts, which they 
voluntarily furnished me with, and that they sent their clerk to accompany me in my in- 
spection, to explain any matters I might require. These accounts, though not kept strictly 
as the statute provides for, yet there does not appear any thing complex, or more confusion 
therein than might be expected, and which do not afford any specific grounds to suspect 
that the sums claimed to have been expended have not actually been so. 

It appears by two documents I received, certified by the deputy clerk of the crown and 
the treasurer of the county, that the post office survey and estimate for die road were first 
laid before the grand jury of Kerry at spring assizes 1811, amounting to 10,619/. 2s. to 
complete it forty-two feet'wide in the clear of the fences ; but that former grand juries had 
long prior to this period determined on making a road thirty-two feet wide only, partly in 
the same direction as was afterwards adopted by the posi office surveyor ; and that at 
spring assizes 1809 a sum of 1,343/- 13 s. 3d. was to be accounted for, being the amount 
of the presentment of prior grand juries for that purpose; of which sum, 849/. 3*. ad. 
was then allowed to have been justly expended, and the queries thereof discharged; and 
that a sum of 499 /. 16 $. 3 d. was re-presented, but it does not state for what purpose ; 
these two sums added together exceed the presented sum in the amount of 5/. 61. 2 d. , 
probably an error. From the same document I find, that at Spring affizes 1810, a further 
sum was to be accounted for, amounting to 1,168/. 11s. of which only 121/. 41. was 
then allowed to have been expended, and the query thereof was discharged ; aod that 
1,047/. *6s. 6d. was re-presented at the same time, but not stating for what purpose. 
These two latter sums added together also exceed the presented sum by g$. 6d. ; probably 
another error. 

I find by the memorial from the grand jury at last spring assizes, to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, praying for the investigation which 1 have now the honour to report on, 
that the grand jury for Summer 1810 forwarded a memorial to the Postmaste s General, 
praying that their Lordships would direct that a survey should be made of the proposed 
new road, together with an estimate thereof, to belaid before the grand jury at Springi8n ; 
from which circumstance I conclude they (very properly) were unwilling to continue to 
present large sums for this line, without being satisfied it was in the proper direction, and 
without knowing what ought to be the amount of the actoal required expense, and pro- 
bably with a view of getting the necessary sums advanced by the Lords of Treasury, which 
they would be entitled to under the statute. 

The Postmasters General were pleased to comply with the memorial, and Mr. Larkin 
accordingly surveyed a line, and estimated the expense of it. 

1 did not see a map of the previously adopted line as presented in Spring 1809, therefore 
I cannot say how far Mr. Larkin found it necessary to deviate therefrom, or what was his 
reason for rejecting any part of it ; but I find by his estimate that he occasionally adopted 
the original line, and rejected much the greater part of it; and where any of it was retained, 
he gave credit in his estimate for so much as the value of the works then executed thereon, 
by setting down only what sum was necessary to complete it to the required breadth of 
forty-two feet. 

1 find the presentments granted at spring assizes 1809 and 1810, previous to the post 
office survey having been made, amount together to 2,512/. 4*. 3a., and that the total 
allowed to have been expended, and which was accounted for, amounted to 972/. js. id. t 
and that 1,547/. ISA gd. was re-presentcd very probably towards completing the road 
according to Mr. Larkin's design, or iu other words, taking credit for so much in hands 
towards his estimate; this supposition is strengthened in the grand jury continuing the 
overseeing of the road in the hands of P. O. Ellard, esq. the same general overseer who 
had originally been appointed previous to Spring 1809, and also with C. D. Oliver, esq. 
who became an additional general overseer for the sums accounted for at Spring 1810. 
1 find from the same documents, other names are amongst the overseers for the several 
of Spring ,1809 and 1810; but it appears, these two gentlemen were the 
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general managing and directing overseers, and that the expenditure under Mr. Larking 
estimate was altogether committed to their care. 

I have already stated that Mr. Larkin's estimate amounted to 10461s/. a*.; and I learn 
from these documents, tliat at the time the grand jury presented the new road at Spriu* 
181 1, in conformity to the post office survey, they took credit, ox deducted from that 
estimate, the sum of 635/. 6$. being the amount of what was set down therein for widening 
and repairing two hundred and two perches of the old road between the town of Killamey 
and the branching off or junction therewith at the commencement of the new road on the 
land of Mount Meredith; probably they were of opinion such improvements as he sug- 
gested upon so much of the retained road were not necessary, and that the balance which 
was 9,976/. 16*. together with its per centage for overseers wages, viz. 498/. i6«. 6d., 
making together 10,475/. 12 *« 6d. W8S presented to be raised in twelve successive assizes, 
and the sum of 873/. 19s. 4$d. being the one-twelfth part thereof, was ordered to be 
raised prior to the then next ensuing assizes. It also appears by Mr. Gregory's letter to - 
die Postmasters General ordering this inquiry, that the balance being 9,602/. 13s. i|rf. 
was advanced by the Lords of iheTreasury, which sums it is stated in the memorial of the 
grand jury of last spring assizes to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, " were duly ex- 
pended, and found insufficient to complete the road." This assertion of the grand jury warrants 
the supposition that the accounts of the general overseers were duly examined by them, as 
they say ** the sums were duly expended and found insufficient." 

1 find by the said documents, certified by the deputy clerk of the Crown and Treasurer of 
the county, that several snms were required by the general overseers in addition to Mr. 
Larkin's estimate, and that further presentments have been made up to last summer assizes 
for that purpose, to the amount of 1,469/. 17*. i{d. that the sums presented since spring 
1811 are 11,945/. 10*. if<f\, and previous to that period 97a/. ji- 2d., making in toto, 
12,917/. 17*. 3J1/. ; and you will find in my valuation of the column of works now required 
to complete the road, that the amount is 4,656/. 19*. jd., which if presented will make the 

id. for a" 



total amount to 17,574/. 16*. 10 id. for a line of road fourteen miles three furlongs and 
thirty-two perches in length, two portions of which were old road to be retained and 
widened, nnd upon which whole line no extraordinary expense was requisite, except through 
Barry's Glyqh. 

You will find in my estimate that the value of works already executed amount to 
7,506/. it. Sd. only ; deduct this sum from the amount of the sum expended, and of that 
required to complete the road as before stated, together 17,574/. t6<. iotd.,andtbe balance 
is 10,068 /. 12*. 2 ±d. which it will have cost the county for the short time it has been 
travelled upon, or in other words, that is all the value they have got for this large sum : to 
this should also be added the per-centage for overseers wages on the amount of the costs of 
works required, which increases the stun above 230/. additional; this you will allow is 
another manifest proof, to the many you have already had, of the insufficiency of the post- 
road Statutes in not having provided for the proper application of such large sums, and the 
not intrusting the expenditure in the hands of skilful and experienced persons for works of 
such great and national importance. 

It becomes my duty to remark, that it appears from these documents I have throughout 
this report alluded to, and which have been ray guide in this inquiry, that a deviation was 
made from the original presented line ; as I take it for granted, that when the grand jury 
presented the sum set down by Lark in to complete bis designed improvements, they con- 
sequently must have adopted the line be suggested and estimated upon, in which a new 
line entering the town of Tralee was provided Tor, and which has not been adopted ; but, 
I understand from Mr. Oliver, one of the general overseers, that he and Mr. Eliard wonld 
not undertake the overseeing of this deviation ; and that they did not direct the works 
farther than the commencement thereof. If there has been any presentment passed de- 
scribing the course of the road, and the number of perches in length through which it was 
to pass through each townland, as there should have been, at the same time that the amount 
of the estimated expense was presented, I have not been furnished with a copy thereof ; 
but the grand jury having presented the amount of Larkin's estimate warrants the conclu- 
sion that they mnst have approved of his design, and confirmed it by such presentment, 
although they might have omitted to pass the necessary and required descriptive presents 
ment. 

From this statement, you will probably think it difficult to reconcile it, that there has not 
been more than a want of sufficient skill and experience to occasion so great a deficit ; yet 
upon examining the accounts of the general overseers, furnished to me by their clerk, and 
his willingness to go into the accounts, aud offer to prove every item charged therein by 
sufficient documents and vouchers, and the overseers having at all times (when they had an 
opportunity) agreed with contractors to pay the several sums set down in Mr. Larkin's 
estimate for each work valued therein, that is, when they could find persons to contract for 
these works, at such stipulated prices, and particularly upon the building of bridges and 
masonry, upon which a saving might more probably have occurred, I confess 1 cannot 
find any specific grounds to draw such conclusion ; but in order to give every facility to a 
minute investigation of these accounts, if the errand jury at the ensning assizes should 
deem it necessary to re-consider them, I have reduced them from their confused state, and 
compiled them in a ledger, under their respective heads, which can be explained to 
them. 

It must also be taken into consideration, that where so much of the expenditure was for 
day* works, where very little real value or labour is given for the wages on public works, 
and that in the article of horse-hire, where their cattle and carriages, and all their imple- 
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menu are so very insufficient, there must be a great and corres ponding log, and we ranst 
allow, will account for a large portion of the deficiency ; and further, it will be admitted, tiiat 
when these public work* are not executed by contract it is almost impossible to detect 
fraud, which possibly mny be nllerapted, and the system is ruinous ; but in this I speak 
generally, without any allusion to the case before us. 

I confess I do not find any interested or partial expenditure along this line or deviation, 
which could have answered any sinister purpose, such as lately came under your observa- 
tion ; the deviation entering Tralee, being the only one, and probably adopted by the grand 
jury with a view to sate the county the extraordinary coats of the damages through the 
town-parks, through which Mr. Larkin's design passed, and which would have borne a high 
valuation ; though it appeal's to have been illegal, as they presented the money for his 
original design through these parks. 

Fbeg leave to state, that I have set down in my estimate the quantity of gravel or broken 
stdnc which each detailed portion of the road will require; and I would recommend that 
any person with whom the grand jury may contract should be bound to apply the specified 
quantity to every perch along the line, if they should think proper to make a presentment 
upon my valuation. 

Respecting the masonry along the line, the exterior of bridges seem tolerably good rough 
rabble work ; but from a sample I bad an opportunity of seeing within these two or three 
years past of the grossest imposition in the interior of the abutments of a bridge in that 
county, I would not venture to pass an opinion on such works generally, from their outward 
appearance. The pipes or gullets are invariably badly built and ill constructed, all of them 
requiring to be rebuilt and widened, and many of them already choked, and incapable of 
discharging the water now lying on the surface of the road. 

Upon the whole, I am therefore warranted in stating, for his Excellency's information, 
that from the documents I have seen, and on comparing them with the works upon the 
road, I do not find any thing deserving of more reprehension than that the works have 
been executed in a slovenly and ill-judged manner, without skill or good management; and 
that in no case has the value thereof equalled the alleged expenditure; and I take the liberty 
of suggesting, that if it should be deemed expedient to make a further advance from the 
Treasury to complete this road, that the works should be executed by contract, and not by 
days work. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Edward S. Lees, Esq. Your most obedient servant, 

Secretary, General Post Office, (signed) Charles Coott. 

ficc. &c. &c. 

i— — . 

REPORT on the Expenditure on the Post Road, between Tar best and Tralee, 
by order of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, in a Letter from Sir Charles Coote, 
to the Secretary, General Post Office, Dublin, daied March 1st 1817. 

Sir, Baggot Street, Dublin, March 1st, 1817. 

1 HAVE the honour to acquaint you, for the information of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, pursuant to the orders of their Lordships the Postmasters General, conveyed in 
your letter, that in obedience thereto I proceeded to the county of Kerry, und have made 
a minute valuation of the expenditure, which now appears on the new post road between 
Tarbert and Tralee, as also an estimate of the sums required to complete the works, which 
are sent herewith. 

I have valued the works executed in detailed lineal perches, and on the opposite page the 
estimate of sums required to complete the same, with a column for observations to each 
page, in a similar manner as the Skibbereen valuation and estimate was executed, which I 
understand was satisfactory. 

It appears by the returns furnished me by the county treasurer, that 20,167 /. 41. 8 Jd. 
has been granted at different periods, from Summer 1810 to Summer 1815, for this road ; 
and that of that sum but 212 1. 17s. 4}d. remains in his hands. The amount of the ori- 
ginal post office estimate was but 16,179/. 4«. 6d., and the excess already paid to the 
overseers beyond the estimate amounts to 3,775/. 2*. iod., according to the return made 
to me by the county treasurer, but the report of the grand jury makes it 10,309 /. 7 s. 7 } d. 

You will, by inspection of my valuation and estimate, see that I do not find value for 
more than 10,102/. 15*. 3</.; and that it yet requires 10,997/. °*« 4* 1 "- to complete the 
works. 

I have also to remark, that the works on this road being in progress since 1810, and no 
care having been taken to prevent travelling on it before it was finished, it is impossible to 
ascertain at this period what has been the value of the actual expenditure since the works 
were commenced. I can only give credit for what I find of value, on the presumption 
that the road is to be immediately finished, and that it is for such purpose this inquiry has 
been applied for by the grand jury ; yet I have no hesitation in saying, that all the money 
granted has not been applied, because in many parts of the road there has been little or 
no work done, and in some parts none at all, which I have remarked particularly on, in the 
column of observations in the valuation and estimate. But it is very necessary to explain 
that a considerable portion of this road passes through deep soft bogs, upon which it is 
impossible at this period to ascertain what has been the expenditure; for if the sums 
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alleged to have been laid out were actually so, they are totally lost, from the injudicious 
application of materials before the bogs were sufficiently drained. Upon that portion of 
road between Tarberl and Listow el there has been a great expenditure, and it is almost 
entiuly of this description of deep soft bog, although it certainly was a very expensive 
line 10 make, if even in the most rxperieticed hands ; yet had this road been sufficiently 
drained before gravelling some thousand pounds of the alleged expenditure might have 
been saved. It seems to have been worked with great industry ; but parts of it arc now of 
quite a concave shape, from the road having been sunk in the centre by being travelled on 
before it was well drained, and which operation of draining requires yet to be performed, 
or it will soon burst and break up altogether. 

The deviations throughout the entire road are trifling, and generally an improvement, 
and were almost all sanctioned by die grand jury previous to their granting the present- 
ments, all which was quite regular and legal. Some of these deviations, which are parti- 
cularly noted, save a great expense ; and of course the difference of the money estimated 
by the post office surveyor for the expensive line, and the full amount of which was allowed 
to remain with the overseer for the cheaper substituted line, ought to be accounted for; 
but 1 am informed that many of the deputy overseers are dead, or insolvent, so that there 
is no probability of obliging them to refund. 

Should the required sums not be applied the ensuing Snmmer, the damage will be 
great by the next Winter as will make it impassable, and will require a much more 
siderable sum than is now necessary. 

I cannot forbear repeating this is another unhappy instance of works of so much im- 
portance not having been committed to the care of professional and experienced persons, 
and proves the necessity of the alteration in such part of the post road laws. 

1 have valued the expenditure, which now appears in the same distinct portions as they 
were specified in the original- presentment?, passed in Spring 1810 and Summer 1811 ; 
and 1 he second annexed Table distinguishes in one view the general overseers nominated 
in such presentments for each portion, the amount of the sums paid by the county treasurer 
for account of each, the value of the works in their present state, as also the amount 
required to complete the road, which forms an abstract of the valuation and estimate wherein 
the object of the inquiry is minutely detailed. 

In the first annexed Table, a copy of the general statement furnished by the grand jury 
to the Government, when application was made by them for the present inquiry; varies 
materially with that furnished to me by the county treasurer. Their statement alleges thnc 
no less than 26,488/. 12 s. 1 i d. was granted for this road, as the detail in the Table will 
show, making an excess beyond the county treasurer's return of 6,221/. 7*. 6d. or 
10,309/. 7 s. 7I </• beyond the original post office estimate; to which sum, if the amount 
now required to complete the road shall be added, viz. 10,997/. os. 4</., the excess 
beyond the original estimate will be 21,306/. 7 s. nfrf. which it is impossible could be 
fairly required or expended. This great difference between the report of the grand jury 
and the statement of the county treasurer remains to be examined, which of course will be 
investigated at the ensuing assizes. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Edward S. Lees, Esq. (signed) Charles Cootc. 

Secretary, General Post Office, 
&c. &c. &c. 



STATEMENT of sums granted for the road between the bounds of county of Limerick 
tad Tralee, as furnished by the grand jury of county of Kerry, to the Government. 

£. «.</. 

Amount of original post office estimate ----- 16,179.4 6 
Further grant for completion - • - - - 4,200 17 7 

Further presentments - -- -- -- - 4,105 5 - 

Private on county 1,51512 1} 

J> on Clanmaurice barony - 338 - 10 1 

D» on Truenackeny barouy 149 12 

Total - £. 26,488 12 i f 

Jjevied of the above by instalments, to repay the advance made*l£ 2o o-. 

by Government - - J ' 5 4 ' 

Amount not yet accounted for towards the completion of mail 1 £ - m fi , 
coach road from Limerick bounds to Tralee - - - -J ' 5 ' 3 ' * 



(signed) M. Fitzgerald,] The Committee of the Grand 

Dan' Cionin, S Jury, who investigated the 



John Collu, J overseers accounts. 
5'3- B b 
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GENERAL OVERSEERS of each Portion «f New Rood, 
And ABSTRACT of VALUATION and ESTIMATE required to complete the Road. 



No. 


Drnominrtimi 
of each Portion. 


General Overxew. 


Count/ Treasurer. 


Anoontof 
Value, a* 
Expeaditore. 


Amount of 

to complete 
the Road. 


1. 


From the bounds "j 
of the county of { 
Limerick to Geale j 
bridge - - -J 

From Gealc*] 
brieve to Listowel J 
bridge - - - 1 


The W» Sandea, 

Esq. - - 

< 

The Rt.hon. Mau- 
rice FiUgcrald - 


i* ~ % 

O 2 " >J 

m 


\ £. t. d. 

klA fill |f M 

/ 


£. 4. <L 
7» l <*» 11 3 


£. 1. d. 
3.°5* 15 9 


3- 


From Lustowell 
br go to Tully-J- 
crimeen. 


William Poosonby ] 


St* - 


1,919 a 6 


989 1 4 


4,ioi 1* 6 


4- 


From Tollvcri-] 
meen to Packa-i 
pussoon. J 


James Crosbie, esq. 




V75 5 7 


881 6 a 


«,ig5 9 it 


5- 


From PackapusO 
soon to the barony J 
Brook. J 


Towsend Gun, Esq. 




«58 5 9 


37» »9 - 


47» 7 » 


€ 


From the Ba 
rony Brook to J 
Ballyroc. J 


George Rowan, Esq. - 


9 i8 - - 


304 to - 


470 to - 


t • 


From Bally roc I 
to the town . of ) 
Tralec. J 


Robert Hickson, Esq. 


1,154 13 7 


370 7 6 


601 5 6 






Total - 


. - X. 


30,167 4 8 







£. $. d. 



Total amount of original Post Office Estimate granted and paid over - 


16,179 4 6 




3,775 » 10 


Balance of Presentments granted, yet in Treasurer's hands - 


• 14 17 4| 




20,10s 15 3 


- ... . - the Estimate of Works required to complete the Road 


io,997 - 4 




6,6«3 7 6r 



May l8»3. Char It* Coote. ■ 



• Note. — The amount of the second Presentment for Nos. 1 and a, was 4,9.00 /. and was 
executed by contract ; but not having seen the road previous to the late expenditure, I caa 
only give credit for the value of all the works now remaining, and estimate the amount of 
what is required to complete thou. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 

A RETURN of all Sums of Money advanced by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
in aid of the Present menu of the Grand Juries ; distinguishing the Counties, the Lines of 
Road for which the same have been advanced, and the Sums which have been repaid by 
the Grand 



County Antrim: 
Road— Belfast to Lisburne 
Lambeg to Belfast 

- Hillsborough to Lisburne 

County Cavan : 
Road— Virginia to Enniskillea - 

- Cavan 'to Virginia - 
** Virginia to Lisnaskea 

County Cork : 

Road — Fennoy to Middleton 

- Cork to Skibbereen 

- Bandon and Bautry 

- Cork to Kinsale 
Cork and YoughaH 

- Tullovv to Youn 

- Cork and 



City CoBK 
Road to Liberties of City 
- Cork to ** 



Couuty Down: 
Road— Ards to Belfast 

Hillsborough to Lisburne 



County Dublin : 

Koad to Bray - « 

- Howili - 

- Baltinglass • 



County Fermanagh : 
Road — Cavan to Enniskillen 

County Galway : 
Road— BalJinatloe to Loughreo 

County Kerry : 

RoadtoTralee - - - - 
- Tralee to Killarney 
Limerick to Tralee 

County Kilkenny : 
Road to Waterford - - - 



City Kilkenny : 

Road to Cork - 

Killcullen Bridge - 



advances 

BY TREASURY. 



£. $. d. 
11,147 10 3* 



A 101,343 4 « 



AMOUNT REPAID. 



28,537 11 9 



:} 



3 



3 



»M35 9 ~ 

5fi& 13 4 

8,319 17 7 

30,492 19 4 

549 - 3 J 

39.4U 11 3 

8,337 15 » 

M99 »5 3 



£. s. d. 
9,679 19 6 



28,004 5 6 



4,26; 12 7 

V*7 >5 3 

3,&>5 * 7 

30,49* *9 4 

528 19 6 

36,114 19 1 

3»i 15 16 4 

M36 5 8 
(continued) 
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KlNo's COO NTT : 

Road to Parsonstown aud M' Mellick 

County Li M brick : 

Road to Trnlre - - - 

- toTarbert - 

- between Creanesfort and Glen - 

- toTipperary - 



City Limerick : 
Road— Tipperary to Wateribrd 

County Meath : 
Road— Dublin to Slane 



County MoNAGH AN : 
Rond to Currickmacrosa 

- to Auiilinucloy 

- to Casilebluncy - 

- to Killowan 



Queen's County: 
Road— Parsonstown and M' Mellick 

County Roscommon: 
Road— Carrick to Boyle - 



County Ttrpr.RAiiT : 
Road — Tipperarv to Limerick 

- Cnlir to Tipperary - 
Clonmel to Cahir - 

- Cahir and Mitchelstown - 



County Tvbone : 
Road through County 



County Water vord: 
Road to Packet harbour at Dunmore 

- Tullow to Youghall 

- - . . . • 

County Wexfohd : 
Road to Arklow and Gorey 

County Wick low : 

Road to Newtown M* Kennedy - 

- to Arklow - 

- to Wfiierford - - - 

- to Wrstcrnside of County - 

- Arklow to Wexford - 

- to Boundaries of County - 



-1 



-J 



ADVANCES 
BY TREASURY. 



AMOUNT REPAID. 



£. i. d. 
43o 7 » 



33»3<>3 »* 4 



4,290 11 10 



7,033 1 44 



»3»7 01 1 6 i 



939 10 1 



3.572 13 * 



34,756 2 2 



22,050 2 4 



'5.952 7 3 



4,000 - - 



60,856 11 8 



£. $. a. 
344 5 8 



33.3t>3 >2 4 

2.357 3 « 

5.023 M 3 I 

9.549 l 9 9 

•■ 

939 to 1 

3,572 13 - 

22,316 18 3 

22,041 14 7 I 

11,964 14 3 

4,000 - - 



53.497 l 9 



Note. — The advances made by Government to the respective Counties, were to be 
repaid by Instalments of, at least, one-twelfth each Assize; some of which 
are. not yet due. 



Accountant General's Office, ^ 
20th April 1822. / 



R. Looper, 

Acting Accoon* Gen'. 
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Appendix, No. 4. 
POST OFFICE. 

A RETURN of a Table by which the Rates of Postage arc charged in Great Britain. 

Scale of Postage; j 

For any distance not exceeding 15 miles - - 4 

Ditto, above 15 miles and not exceeding 20 miles - 5 

Ditto - 20 mites - - ditto - 30 miles - - - - -6* 

Ditto - 30 miles - - ditto - 50 miles ------ 

Ditto - 50 miles - - ditto - So miles * - - - 8 

.Ditto - 80 miles - - ditto - 120 miles ----- 9 

Ditto - 120 miles - - ditto - 170 miles - - - - - 10 

Ditto - 170 miles - - ditto - 230 miles - - - - - ti 

Ditto - £30 miles - - ditto - 300 miles - - - - - H 

and One Penny in addition on each Single Letter for every 100 miles beyond 300. 

General Post Olhcc > 1 F. Fretting. 

13 April 1822. / Secretary. 



Appendix, No. 5. 

A RETURN of a Table by which the Rates of Postage are charged in Ireland. 

Letters in Ireland are charged Postage according to the following Rates : 

Not exceeding 7 miles - -- -- -- -- -a 

Above 7 miles, and not exceeding 15 miles ------ 3 

— 15 miles - - ditto - - 25 miles - - - - - 4 

— 25 miles - - ditto - - 35 miles ------ 5 

35 miles - - ditto - - 45 miles ----- 6 



— 45 miles ■» - ditto - - 55 miles - 7 

— 55 miles - - ditto - - 65 miles - 8 

— 65 miles - - ditto - - 95 miles ----- 9 



— 95 miles - - ditto - -120 miles - - - - - - 10 

— 120 miles - - ditto - -150 miles - - - - - - 1 1 

— 150 miles - - ditto - -200 miles - - - - - - 13 

— 200 miles - - ditto - -250 miles - - - - - -13 

— 250 miles - - ditto - -300 miles 14 

* ■ * 

General Post Office, Dublin,! T. Orde Leet t 

13 April j 822. J Pro Secretary. 



Appendix, No. 6". 

A RETURN showing the Postage on a Single Letter from London to the following 
places ; viz. Cork, Limerick, Galway, Sligo, Derry and Belfast by Holyhead, and to 
Belfast by Portpatrick. 

■ t . d. 

The Postage on a Single Letter from London to Cork, by Holyhead -82 
Ditto ------ ditto - - to Limerick: - ditto - - 2 — 

Ditto ------ ditto - - to Galway - ditto - - 2 1 

Ditto ------ ditto - - to Sligo - - ditto - - 2 1 

Ditto ------ ditto - - to Deny - - ditto - -it 

Ditto ------ ditto - - to Belfast - ditto - - « - 

Ditto - ditto - - to Belfast by Portpatrick - 1 9 

General Post Office, Dublin,"! T. Orde Lea, 

13 April 1822. J Pro Secretary. 
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Appendix, No. 7. 

A RETURN, showing the distance in English Miles to the following Places, taking the 
distance from London to Holyhead to be 264 Mites, and the distance from Holyhead to 
Howth to be 56 Miles, vi*.to Cork, Limerick, Sligo, Derry and Belfast, by Holyhead. 

The Distance from London to the following Places in English Miles: 

m. r. 

From London to Cork - -401/ 

Ditto - to Limerick - 453 3 

Ditto - to Sligo - 464 7 

Ditto - to Derry - - - - - - - - 481 7 

Ditto - to Belfast - 433 7 

General Post Office, Dublin,! T. Orde Lett, 

13 April 1822. J Pro Secretary. 



Appendix, No. 8. 

A RETURN of an Order made for stopping the transmission of Letters to England, 
from the interior of Ireland, by the Sunday Packets ; and for stopping the trans- 
mission of English Letters, on Sundays, from Dublin to the interior of Ireland. 

" They are also of opinion, that on several of the lines it is not necessary to continue the 
" extra charges to which the revenue is made chargeable for conveying the English Mails 
" that arrive nerc pn Sundays; and particularly so, as by the very useful establishment of 
" Steam Packets, the intercourse has become so regular with what it was when the Sunday 
" Mails were first dispatched, that very few instances now occur of the Mails not arriving 
" in time on the evenings of Saturdays to be dispatched by the same night ; convequentlv, 
" it will very seldom occur, that the correspondence of two days would have to be uau- 
" mitted through the Kingdom on Sundays; the saving will be about 330/." 



General Post Office, 
22 January 1822. J 



(signed) Ed** S. Lee*, 



To William Gregory, Esq. 8cc. &c. &c. 



Abo\ 



ur, 



General Post Office, 30 April 1822. 
>ve is the only order which appears upon record to have been issued by the Po*t- 
General, that has reference to the order of the Committee of the House o ' ' 
upon the Holyhead Road. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant. 



General Post Office,"! 
22d January 1622. / 



T. Orde Lett, 
Pro: 



Appendix, No. 9. 

A RETURN of what Towns on the Cross Lines of Road in Ireland might receive the 
Letters from England, if despatched from Dublin on Sundays. 



Adair. 

Arva. 

Askeaton. 

Athboy. 

A theory. 

Athleague. 



Bailyborough. 

Ballaghaderin. 

Bally bay. 

BaJhna. 

Ballinakill. 

Ballinrobc 

Bally boy. 



Ballycastlc. 
Ballyclare. 
Ballyconnell. 
Bally James Duff. 
Ballymahon. 
Ballymoe. 
Ballymore. 
Ballymote. 
Ballinacargy. 
Ballinahincn. 
Ballinamore. 
Bally ragget 
Ballyshannon. 
Ballvvary. 
Bahingla 



Banagher. 
Bangor. 
Ban try. 
Beilaghy. 
Belturbet. 
Blessing ton. 
Brook borough. 
Broughshane. 
BrufT. 
Buncrana. 
Burros O'Kane. 
Burros O'Lcigh. 
Bushmills. 
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Calicrcoobsb. 

Caledon. 

Carlingford. 

Carnew. 

Carrick Fergus. 

Castle Comer. 

Castle Connell. 

Castle Dawsoo. 

Castlefin. 

Castle Pollard. 

Castlerea. 

Castletoun Delvin. 

Cnstlewellan. 

Celbridge. 

Charleville. 

Churcbbill. 

Clane, 

Claree. 

Clare. 

Clogban, 

Cloacgall. 

Clones. 

Clough. 

Cloughjordan. 

Ck>yne. 

Colehill. 

Cong. 

Cookstown. 

Cootehill. 

Croome. 

Crossakeale. 

CroosmoKna. 

Crotsdoney. 

Crumlin. 

Cumber. 



Pervock. 

Dingle. 

Donegal). 



Down. 

Dromore, West. 
Drurocree. 
Dungiven. 
Dunmure. 
Dunmorc, East. 

Edenderry. 
Elphin. 
Etmistiroon. 
Eyrecourt. 

Farbane. 

Fethard Tip. 

Fintona. 

Five Mile town. 

Florence Court. 

Foxford. 



French park. 
Freshford. 

Garvagb. 
Geashdl. 
Gilford. 
Glaslougb. 
Glenarm. 
Glenavy. 
Goreabridge. 
Gort. 
Graig. 



Head ford. 
Hollywood. 

Innistiogue. 

Kildorrery. 

Kildysart. 

K.I keel. 

Killala. 

Killaloe. 

Killinchy. 

Killucan. 

Killyleigb. 

Killynaule. 

Killesandra. 

Kilinallock. 

Kilrea. 

Kilrusb. 

Kingscourt- 

Kinnety. 

Kinsale. 

Knock. 

Knock topber. 

Larue. 

Letterkenny. 

Listowell. 

Looghgall. 

Lurgan. 

Maghera. 
Magheralelt. 
Mallow. 
Manorliamilton. 
Miltnwn Malbay. 
Mohill. 
Moira. 
Money more. 
Mount Mellick. 
Mount Nugent. 
Mount Talbot. 
MoTiile. 
Moynalty. 

New Berminirham. 
New BlUs. 
New Castle. 



Newport Mayo. 
Newport Tip. 
Newtown Barry. 
Nobbor. 

Old Castle. 

Pallas Green. 

Parsons town. 

Passage, West. 

Philipstown. 

Portadown. 

Portaferry. 

Poitarliogton. 

Portglenone. 

Portww. 

Portumna. 

Ramehon. 

Raphoe. 

Rathangan. 

Ratlulowney. 

Raibfriland. 

Ruthkeale. 

Richbill. 



Ross. 



Saintfield. 

Scrabby. 

Shanagolden. 

Shinrone. 

Six Mile Bridge. 

Slatie. 

Stewartatown. 

Strangford. 

Stradone. 

Stranorlar. 

Strokestown. 

Suminerhill. 

Taghmon. 

Tanderagec. 

Tarbert. 

Templemore. 

Thurlea. 

Tinahely. 

Toome. 

Tralee. 

Trim. 

Tubbermore. 

Tulla. 

Tullamore. 

Tullow. 

Tynan. 

Warrenspoint. 
Wicklow. 



T. Orde Lees, 

Pro Secretary. 
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HOLYHEAD kOAD. 



• REPORT OF MR. THOMAS TfcLFORD 

- • 

To the Commissioners for the Improvement of the Holyhead Road, dated the 
19th of March 1 822 ; upon the State of the Road from 

SHREWSBURY BY COVENTRY TO LONDON. 



Ordered, by The House of Common., to be Printed, a April i8m. 





Report from Inspection made in March 1822. 

FROM the eastern boundary of North Wales, at the Tillage of Chirk, or rather 
at the Ceriog river, to the town of Shrewsbury, the road being under the 
management of the Holyhead road repair Commissioners, I avoid entering into details 
more connected with the North Wales districts, which are the subject of a separate 
Report. 

1 1 March. — From Shrewsbury to Ernst ry the road has been brought into a 
tolerably good form, the sides cleaned, and the surface partly improved. 

Emstry hill has been improved in the cutting and embanking ; but the metal has 
not been properly selected and applied. From Emstry to Atcham the road has 
been widened, and brought into a tolerably good shape; but the gravel has been put 
on without screening or proper selection. The best remedy would be to lay a coat 
of properly broken Overley hill stones for 16 feet in breadth in the middle of the 
road, and for G inches in thickness. 

Near Atcham inn, and opposite Lord Berwick's west gate, the road should be 
raised. 

From Atcham to Tern bridge, the road has been much improved as to shape and 
surface; but some cross drains are still wanting, and also keeping the sides quite 
dry. From Atcham to the Horse-shoe public house, some parts have been widened, 
and the general shape improved. 

At the Horse-shoe, there is no appearance of improving the direction ; it remains, 
to the disgrace of that part of the road, very much id the shape of the before men- 
tioned sign. 

From the said Horse-shoe to the termination of the Trust, the road has been 
widened in sundry places, by cutting off awkward bends. 

The general form of the road under this Trust has been improved, and part of the 
surface lifted and the stones broken ; and when this operation has been extended 
over the whole Trust, an effectual improvement will have been accomplished. 

* 

WELLINGTON TRUST. 

From the western extremity of the Trust to the Hay-gate, the road has had its 
Sides cleaned and the general form improved ; great part of the surface lifted, and 
the stones broken, so as to render it smooth. 

At the Hay-gate, the road has been widened and improved. 

From the Hay-gate to the Cock inn, the rOad has been partially improved. Its 
completion may be expected in- the course of the present season; and as excellent 
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metal can be procured from Overley bill and Ercal quarry, there is a prospect of the 
road being rendered substantially good. 

From the Cock ioo to near tfetly bank, the road Jps been considerably improved 
in form and surface. 

Adjacent to Ketly, in consequence of the projected improvement, little has been 
done ; but that being now contracted for, no time will be lost in commencing prac- 
tical operations. 

From Ketly works to the termination of this Trust at the Shropshire canal, the 
improvement lately, executed is in a tolerably fair .state, but will .require unremitting 
attention to presene it so. 

-*,:■'■ ' SHIFFNAL TRUST. 

March 12. — On account of the projected improvement, 4Hr.le.has been done 
'between the Shropshire canal and the toll-bar east of Prior's Lee. 

From thence to Shiffnal the road is in a tolerably good state, but, there is no 
appearance' of great exertion as to improvement Through the town of Shiffnal the 
pavement is singularly defective, and requires immediate improvement, unless an 
■entirely new line is adopted on the south side of the town, which is both practicable 
and advisable. . 

WOLVERHAMPTON TRUST. 

From Shiffnal to Cosford brook, much has already been done in clearing out the 
sides, bringing the road into a proper shape, and cutting down the hedges ; very 
considerable quantities of .good- materials are now Jying in, heaps along the edge of 
the road, and some' broken and put on the road. - * 

There, are also some cinder heaps, which may do for the sides. — , 
In sundry places, the forming the sides bas produced a considerable quantity of 
earth and mud ; this should be removed. 

In ascending the windmill hill, a cross drain is still wanting. 
In approaching Cosford brook, some trees on the right render the road damp J 
they should be lopped and thinned, and some hedges are not yet cut. • 1 

s 'From Cosford -brook to'Whistdn cross, the road has had the right-band side 

ian titiesof 
very well 

broken. 

- The hedges, along this part of the road, have been mostly cut very property. . 

From WhistOn cross to Summer-house hill, similar observations may be applied; 
the road being generally in good condition. ' 

,. Adjacent to the Horns public bouse, a cross drain is still wanted, this has formerly 
been repeatedly pointed out; near to the 25-milestone some trees' have been very 
well lopped, but a hedge on the right still requires, to be better cut; there are still 
too many unlopped trees on the left near the Horns. 

In consequence of the intended improvement, little bas. been done 'west of the 
Summer-bouse. On the hill east of Do, the shape has been much improved, and 
also the; road surface for a few feet in the middle, but requires to be extended on 
each side close up to the fences, the whole width being too small. . \ ; 

From this last mentioned hill to Tattenhatl hill, the road' has been generally im~ 
proved, by clearing- the sides, and mending its shape and surface ; a very considerable 
portion of good materials is provided. „ 
: iButon tbe^astcrn side of Summer bill, a cross drain is wanted ; and at its bottom, 
besides a cross drain, the hollow should be raised about one yard. , 

Along Wrottestey park, on account of trees on both sides of the road, the surface 
is very damp, and in some places broken up ; some cross drains are wanted in this 
district to carry off water, which lies on the upper side, and partly upon (he road. 

• From Wergs village the surface is rough and uneven, and the sides full, of water; 
|and hence, all the way to Tattenhall hill, ihe surface should be lifted, and put into 
a proper shape ; a very considerable quantity of stone is lying on the sides of th& 
rood ; some hedges still remain to be cut 

At TattenhaU hill the improvement is still in progress. From thence to 
Wolverhampton, .the whole of this road is very rough, on account of having been 



drain mostly cleaned, its. form and surface much improved, and great qi 
good materials provided; a considerable portion of which have been 
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made with too large stones; the whole should be lifted, and brought into a more 

Eerfect form; the hedges are not sufficieatiy cut, and some trees require to be 
>ppcd. • > 

13 March. — From Wolverhampton to the termination of this Trust, the road is 
in general in bad condition ; the surface is broken and irregular, the shape is im- 
perfect; there are either unnecessary ditches in the sides, or they are not sufficiently 
cleaned and defined ; the footpaths are too high, and die field roads encroach too 
much on the public road ; cinders are too much substituted for stone (Rowley Rag ;) 
some stone has been provided. 

1 BILSTON TRUST. 

The new improvement having been well made, remains generally in good shape, 
but has been evidently much neglected ; the sides arc filling up, and the middle 
wearing down, which if not immediately and carefully attended to, will sutler the' 
road to fall into disrepair, and render it difficult to be restored. 

Through the village of Bradley the same observations will apply ; and from' 
thence to the termination of the Trust, at Wedncsbury, the road is rough and much 
broken up, the sides have either unnecessary deep ditches, or are not cleaned out; 
the. road is, in jact, fast wearing out. . 

Through the whole of this Trust there is of late an evident want of attention ; and 
the materials employed are only cinders, which very soon grind to dust or mud , 
whereas excellent stone is plentiful in the immediate vicinity. 

Some of the hedges also require to be cut down. 



BIRMINGHAM and WEDNESBURY TRUST. • 

••■«.•. 

X • I* . .«.* ». * ..... J ... 

From Wednesbury to Bromwich hill top, over the flat between the town and the 
bridge, and on the long steep ascent up the hill, the surface is rough and irregular, 
and the cross section is imperfect ; some very good stone has been provided, and 
when broken and a proper quantity laid 00, and the shape improved, this long and 
heavy bill will be rendered as perfect as it is capable of. ;,..#■ 

. From Bromwich hill top to the end of the Trust, this road is generally very rough 
and irregular, in most cases of imperfect shape, and not unfrequently so much broken 
up, as to be evidently nearly worn out; there is little appearance of any effectual 
repairs having been lately performed, nor are there any materials provided adequate 
to the support of a road of such uhceasing intercourse. Some hedges require to be 
cut ; many trees overshade the ground ; and there are many heaps of road scrapings' 
which require to be removed. 

The management upon this Trust requires 'immediate investigation, and more vigo- 
rous and effectual measures enforced. , 



i- • * . . «•;..; ' ' . • . " i * 

i BIRMINGHAM TOWN TRUST. — 1 r . 

. From the termination of the Wednesbury trust at livery-street, in descending 
Constitution hill, the form of the road is singularly defective, being deeply concave, 
and apparently neglected and worn out ; it requires to be wholly re-made without 
delay. Towards the bottom, or flat, the form is much better, but requires attention. 
The surface of Snow bill is soft and heavy, and should have a coat of bard well- 
broken pebbles. 

Found this street quite obstructed by numerous coal carta, evidently forming, 
a market there. ,. 

Over the summit of this hill the pavement has lately been much improved, as also 
(in the eastern descent of the hiirfrom opposite St. Martins church to near the bridge ; 
and if from the church up the Bull ring to the junction of New-street and High-street, 
the present rough slippery pavement was taken up, and the ground lowered about a foot' 
on the summit of both streets, the driving-way down the hill widened, and its surface 
laid flat, and reconstructed, with a good foundation and coat of properly broken 
stones, the difficulties and dangers now attending this great thoroughfare, would b« 
removed. : 

BIRMINGHAM 7 
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BIRMINGHAM AND STONE BRIDGE TRUST. 

. • ..... . . t 

March 14.— After leaving the Oxford road, the top of the small hill should be cut 
down, and tlie hollow through which the Warwick canal passes, should bo raised about 
three feet ; this would ease the steep bank. This short Trust of nine miles has been 
much improved ; the general shape is good ; it has, in many parts, been under-drained* 
and had the side drains cleaned out; a part of the road has been lilted, the stones pro- 
perly broken, and the surface reconstructed ; in most parts the fences have been cut, 
and a very considerable quantity of materials has been provided and hud in heaps along 
tlie road side, part of which has been broken very properly. But in order to perfect 
this road, there still remains to be performed, 1st, the remainder of lifting and re- 
constructing the surface; 2d, near the 4-milestone, one cross drain is wanted, 
and two more near the 8-milestone ; 3d, at Lindon hill, a considerable portion of 
road is too narrow, and should be made wider, chiefly on the south side, and have 
some cutting and embanking performed ; 4th, some more of the hedges require 
Cutting, also some trees. A county bridge, called Stone Bridge, is much too narrow ; 
its approaches also want raising and metalling. 

COVENTRY TRUST. 

From Stone bridge to Coventry, the general shape of the road has been much im- 
proved, and the sides cleaned out ; hard metal has been laid in the middle part of the 
rt>ad, and is gradually extending in width ; some parts of the surface still requires to be 
lifted and improved ; and in some few places, the trees and fences still remain uncut 

Through the town of Coventry (which is under District Commissioners) the streets, 
besides being inconveniently narrow, are crooked and ill paved, although a toll is 
levied at each end of the town for the purpose of improving them. 

From Coventry to Knightlow hill, the same observations will apply as those made 
on the former part of this Trust 

From Knightlow hill to Dunchurch, much has been done to shape the road and i m- 
provc the surface ; and a considerable quantity of materials is lying in heaps along the 
side of the road, and part broken. But on account of the formerly very imperfect 
state of the road, the surface, in the middle, is still thin and weak, and requires still 
much more material to strengthen it in the middle, and increase its width. 

The lofty trees which form a row on each side of this rtad, especially the Scotch. 
Ars, considerably exclude the sun and air ; and render tl>e repair of the road much 
more expensive than it ought to be. As these trees have reached their full prime, it is 
hoped the proprietors will be induced to fell them ; as the object of mere ornament 
should certainly give way to puttie cbnvehiency. 

• > 

DUNCHURCH AND OLD STRATFORD TRUST* 

from Dtmckureh to Daventry. — At Dunchurch, saw a considerable quantity of 
Nuneaton or Hartshill stone laid down for this part of the road. For some miles 
from Dunchurch the surface of the road is in a very imperfect state, being soft and 
much rutted ; the sides have lately been, in several parts, cleaned out, and the cross 
lection improved as to formi Near Willoughby, the surface has been considerably 
improved by Nuneaton stone in the middle, and gravel in the sides, and the side 
drains have been partly cleared; but the former state of the road having been so 
imperfect, much more material is required to strengthen it in the middle, and increase 
the workable part in breadth. 

From Braunstone to Daventry the same observations will apply ; and there are also* 
very extensive banks of scrapings on the right-hand side of the road. 

Adjacent to Daventry some men had begun to lift the road. * 



Adjacent to Daventry some men had begun to lift the road. 

Braunstone New Improvement.— At Braunstone a very considerable quantity of 
Nuneaton stone has been laid down for the new improvement ; the embankment be- 
tween the two canal bridges has been commenced. From the village through the 
fields, the road has been formed, a rail road has been laid down; and the waggoning, 
from the deep cutting near the summit, to the aforesaid embankment, commenced. 
From the summit to the junction with the present road, the new road has been set out, 
fenced, and partly formed; at its termination a very considerable quantity of bottom- 
ing stone has been laid down. At the town of Daventry, both approaches are incon- 
veniently steep^and crooked, and the street is narrow and iU paved. 

March 
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March 1 5. — From Daventry toTowcester, considerable progress has been made to- 
wards clearing the sides of the road, and bringing the cross section into a proper shape ; 
on apart of the road near Weedon, where properly broken Nuneaton stones have been 
laid, the surface is smooth and firm. In other parts, the limestone of the country has 
been employed with considerable effect; but being more easilyground down it has either 
been nearly' worn out, or cut into ruts. Under the present circumstance it is recom* 
mended to pursue the practice of drilling, that is, filling the ruts with the hardest sort 
of stones broken small, a few at a time, and frequently repeated, until about fifteen 
feet in the width has been made firm, smooth, and hard, and afterwards to increase 
the breadth by degrees ; but when the sides are, at any time, brought into a proper 
shape, the same should, without delay, be covered with gravel, or any inferior sort 
of stones, quite up to the footpath or fence ; otherwise the trampling of cattle, &c, 
will, during the first rainy weather, poatch the whole again into an irregular form, 
which will retain the water. 

Upon some parts of this trust, the hedges have been cut very properly, and will 
admit the sun and air to dry the road surface, which will prove an incalculable 
advantage ; but in many other instances, along most of this Trust, the hedges yet 
remain uncut, and almost for the whole length, tall hedge-row trees, on the south- 
west side, so thick as to be very injurious ; so much so, as to leave pools of water 
standing on the road, which on a surface composed of soft materials contributes, in no 
small degree, to their hasty decomposition, and entails a very heavy expense upon the 
toll funds. 

The whole of the remainder of this Trust is subject to similar observations. 

Cuttle Mill Improvement. — The several operations have been carried on in a very 
regular and systematic manner, as to cutting, embanking, slopes forming, metalling 
and binding ; the whole is now in such a state of forwardness, as not only to exhibit 
a complete specimen of road-making, but to insure a speedy completion ; the public 
already enjoy a considerable part of the improvement. 

In order to do away with all possible danger upon the high embankment on each 
side of the bridge, I have, with the concurrence of Sir Henry Parnell, directed a dry 
stone wall, with a coping set in lime mortar, to be built along each side of the road, 
instead of posts, rails, and quicksets. 

The extension of the improvement up the hill to Plump Park corner, is now pro- 
ceeding, and, when completed, will perfect the communication across this formerly 
incommodious and dangerously deep valley. 

* « 

* < • ■ • • 

Stqney Stratford. — The street of this town, remains, as regards pavement, in the 
dangerously rugged state as formerly described, and has been the cause of some 
severe accidents. 

From Stoney Stratford to Brickhill much pains has, in general, been bestowed, and 
very considerable progress made in bringing the road into a good shape. The ma- 
terials, whether gravel, pebble stones, or limestone, have been carefully selected and, 
as far as practicable, judiciously applied ; and the result has been a very sensible 
improvement of surface ; but the formerly very imperfect state of the road has not 
yet been completely removed, nor a sufficient strength of working surface obtained. 
Ruts, of course, are not unfrequent, and the breadth of metalling requires to be con- 
siderably increased. For drilling or filling up the ruts, small broken hard stones 
ore recommended, and the sides may, as formerly pointed out, be made with inferior 
stones and gravel. 

In sundry instances the hedges remain uncut, and tall hedge-row trees and belts, 
more especially along the S.W. side of the road, as at the 49-milestone, can only, be 
effectually removed by the interference and direction of the proprietors, who, when 
made fully aware of the expense and inconvenience they entail upon the great lines 
of intercourse in this industrious country, will, I have no doubt, give immediate 

instructions to their agents to remove this just cause of complaint 

. ;» 

Brickhill Improvement — This improvement is in such a state of forwardness as to 
promise an early completion. Every operation displays the attention and skill of 
both inspector and contractor, and is at present in a state to exhibit a specimen of 
the different steps necessary in perfect road-making. 

Through the village of Brickhill the sides of the roads are very irregular ; the 
mounds of earth, and other incumbrances between the road and houses, should be 
removed ; a curb-stone and neat small pavement should be substituted, and .steps put 
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io the doors where wanted. If this was done, and the middle properly shaped and 
covered with a coat of broken pebbles, the whole would correspond with the new 
improvement, and add much to the beauty of the village. 

A/arch 16. — From Brickhill, considerable pains have been bestowed ia 
shaping the road and trying to improve the surface; bat the materials hitherto 
employed are unfit for the middle or working part, which requires hard well-brokea 
fiebbles or flint-stones : the materials now used might then be laid along each side. 
It is unfortunate also, that where such destructable materials are used, that there are 
extensive belts or plantations along the S.W. side of the road. Tlie cuttings and 
embanking* of the most northern of the Hockliffe hills have been carried on with much 
energy, and are in a state of great forw arduess ; a considerable portion of the road 
has been formed, and the hottoin pavement set, with good materials, in a very proper 
manner. Some top metalling has been dug in the adjacent fields, and some part 
of it broken. 

The cutting and banking between the south hill and the village has been begun. 

It is hoped that the Trustees of this road will embrace this opportunity of 
employing the contractor to raise and improve the road on the south side of the 
bridge, and extend it to where an improved surface has been left off. 

Prom Hockliffe to Dunstable the road is generally in a very good state, both as to 
form and surface. It cannot be too strongly urged to employ only well-broken pebbles 
or hard flints for the middle or workable part of the road, and use the gravel only 
for the sides. The sides should also be more distinctly defined; and where there is 
a considerable breadth of waste ground, lower than the road, it should be divided off 
by a small mound, along the outside of which the scrapings might; afterwards be 
laid until raised to a proper Iteight. 

It is desirable that about three or four feet more should he takeu from the upper 
part of Chalk hill, and carried to and laid to raise the surface at the northern extre- 
mity of the embankment. 

The road over the embankment is generally bard aad smooth, and also the lower 
part of the cutting. Thus far the horses generally trot ; but here, if treated as above 
described, they would trot all the way ; as the chalk stands almost at any slope, no 
inconveniency would arise from slips, &c. From Chalk hill to Dunstable the surface 
and shapes are good. From Dunstable to tlte southern extremity of the Trust, near 
St. Albans, a distance of twelve miles, the road, taken altogetlier, is io the most 
perfect condition of any equal distance between Shrewsbury and London : the sides 
have been generally cleared out and defined ; the cross section has been brought into 
a good shape ; the surface made hard and smooth by well-broken flints, and the 
hedges generally properly cut. 

The footpaths still require modelling more perfectly. A very ample provision of 
flints are laid along the side of the road : it is hoped Mr. Stokes will preserve the 
favourable character his road has deservedly acquired. Near the southern extremity 
of the Trust, I was sorry to observe some indifferent gravel laid on the middle of 
the road. 1 need only point out the impropriety of this, and suspect it has been 
done without the surveyors knowledge. 

From the commencement of the St Albans Trust to the entrance of the town, the 
road surface is pretty regular and smooth, but is so narrow, crooked, and sunk below 
the surface of the adjacent fields, as to render it unfit for so great a thoroughfare; 
its total removal only can remedy such radical effects. 

The inconveniency and clanger arising from the steepness and narrowness of the 
street, in the northern part of the town, have been frequently represented as 
incurable, except by a new line of road. 

From St. Albans to Ridge hill considerable pains have been taken in shaping the 
road ; but too much soft gravel is still employed in the middle, instead of hard flints; 
much of the road is also so narrow, crooked, and either sunk below the level of the 
adjacent fields, or confined by high mud hanks, as to give it more the character of a lane 
than that of a great thoroughfare. At Ridge hill, instead of bard flints or pebbles, soft 
gravel has been here too generally employed, and from which a hard and smooth 
surface is not to be expected. That this desirable surface may be obtained, is evident, 
from the northern part below the connexion with the old road having been repaired 
with bard flints, for some time after its first construction, having continued hard and 
smooth without any great portion of attention. 

From Ridge hill to the southern termination of the Trust near Barnet, the road 
is well shaped and smooth, but the surface is heavy from the nature of the material 
employed. The gravel, in most of the district between South Mimms and Barnet, 

is 
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is of a superior description from what has been described, but still unfit for the 
middle of the road. The general direction is more crooked and hilly than in any 
equal distance between London and Holyhead. Indeed, it must be evident from this 
account, that most of the Trust requires improvement 

WHETSTONE TRUST. 

Between Barnet and Whetstone, a succession of inconvenient hills and hollows 
also exist, which may be easily remedied. 

This Trust has, of late, been much improved in its shape and mode of executing its 
repairs, with better selected gravel applied with more judgment and economy than 
formerly ; but this gravel is still very improperly used in the middle of the road, 
which renders it loose and heavy ; nothing but hard well broken stones or flints can 
stand the work of this great thoroughfare ; and from the great revenue collected at 
the tollgates, the public have a right to expect the most perfect road that can be con- 
structed. 

ARCHWAY TRUST. 

Found the whole of this road in a very imperfect state, the surface irregular, and 
apparently breaking up in many places; and as few materials are provided for repairs, 
the future prospect is forbidding. It is hoped the proprietors will exert themselves to 
maintain this much frequented district of road, which, if suffered to fall into disrepair, 
will not easily be restored. 

From the Islington Road to Kentish Town, the road is hard and smooth, and 
in good condition ,* some materials lie along the road side. 

From Kentish Town to the City Road, the road is hard and generally smooth, and 
is evidence of the perfection to be obtained by using proper material in a judicious 
manner : this is an instance within the reach of general observation, and is de- 
serving the serious attention of persons interested in promoting the most approved 
modes of intercourse. 



Upon the whole, the state of the road from Shrewsbury to London, shows that the 
surveyors have made considerable exertions to improve it ; and that they have attended 
to the rules which were drawn up and published for their instruction, by the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners. The use of the road level is gradually bringing the transverse 
section of the road to the proper shape ; and the defining of the road, with proper side 
drains to 30 feet, gives the whole line a neat uniformity, and makes it appear, 
that all the work is Conducted on a well-adjusted principle. The supplying all the 
stone-breakers with proper hammers and iron rings of 2 i inches diameter, has nearly 
accomplished the great object of getting the stones broken to a proper size ; and the 
discontinuing of the use of gravel for the repairs of the 1 8 middle feet of the road, 
has been attended with all the good effects which were anticipated. The general at- 
tention which the Trustees have paid to the letter of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
of November 1821, concerning the cutting down of hedges, has been of the greatest 
service ; but the Trustees should not allow so many trees to remain, as noticed in this 
Report ; many of these trees are full grown, and a greater number so crooked or bushy, 
as not to be of any value, therefore no loss can be sustained by the owners, in cutting 
them. The Trustees should be aware, that trees add at least 25 per cent to the 
expense of keeping a road in repair ; and therefore, that out of every hundred pounds 
they spend in repairing a road sheltered with trees, 25 L goes to repair the injury 
which is occasioned by the owners of trees not removing them, and should be set 
down to their account. 

THO' TELFORD. 

19 March 1822. 
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HOLYHEAD HARBOUR. 



AN ESTIMATE OF THE SUM 

Which may be wanted tor the present year to defray the Expense af sundry Work* 
proposed to be done at HOLYHEAD HARBOUR. 



Twelve Thousand Pounds, 
(£. 1 2,000.) 
Clear o! Fees and all oilier Deductions. 



Whitehall Treasury Chamber^ Q ARBUTHNOT. 

16th May i8«. J 



Ordertd, by The House of Commons, to be Printed 
16 May \Z-22. 
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rAPERS RELATING TO THE ESTIMATE 



(i.)— Letter from F. Frecling, Ksq. to S. R. Lushington, Esq. 16 June i8si - p. 3. 

(a.)-Lcttcr from Mr. Rennie to the Right honourable The Postmasters Genera), 

June 13th 1821 ibid- 

(:t.)~ Letter from Sir John Thomas Stanley, to George Harrison, Esq. June 25th 

1821 p. 4. 

(4.)- Copy of Treasury Minute, ayth June 18121 p. 5. 
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Letter from F. Frecling, Esq. toS. R. Lushington, Esq. 
SIR, General Post Office, 16th June 1821. 

I AM commanded by My Lords the Postmasters General to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, that their Lordships 
have received a communication from Sir Henry Parnell, as late chairman of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in the Session of 1819, to inquire into 
the State of Holyhead and Howth Harbours, calling their Lordships attention to that 
part of the Fifth Report of that Committee which relates to the building of a Graving 
Dock at Holyhead, and of a Breakwater at Ireland's Eye. 

Without entering upon the question of the Breakwater, which My Lords conceive to 
be purely for His Mujesty's Government, upon a consideration of the Report of the 
Committee, they direct me to state that this Department is greatly interested in the 
formation of a Graving Dock at Holyhead, particularly under the circumstances of the 
new establishment of steam packets upon that station, which may be considered as liable 
to greater wear and tear and repairs than vessels acted upon by sails only. In the present 
state of Holyhead Harbour, the packets when in want of repair must proceed to 
Liverpool for that purpose, which must be attended with great inconvenience and impe- 
diment to the public service, from the delay it must necessarily occasion, which would be 
obviated by the formation of a dock upon the spot. 

Another point in favour of the measure appears to be, that, connected with this Dock, 
is the erection of a small Pier to protect it, which in blowing weather would afford 
shelter to small vessels, that would otherwise occupy the proper places for packets in the 
Pier. This was formerly a great inconvenience, even with the sailing packets, and must 
be still greater at the present moment that the packets are so much increased in size. 

Under these circumstances therefore My Lords conceive it to be their doty to direct 
me to represent, for the consideration of the Lords of His Majesty's Treasury, that the 
formation of a Dock at Holyhead, as pointed out in the Report of the Select Committee, 
would be attended with great advantages to the public service ; and to suggest, that a 
reference may be had to Mr. Rennie the engineer, as to the details and estimates of the 
expense. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient humble Servant, 

F. Freeling. 

P. S. The enclosed Letter has since been received from Mr. Rennie. 

S. R. Lushington, esq. 
8cc. 8cc. &c 



-(2.)- 

Letter from Mr. Rennie to the Right honourable the Postmasters General. 
MY LORDS, London, June 13th j 82 1. 

AgbReably to your request I have made a Design of a dry Dock for the repairs oi 
His Majesty's Sailing and Steam Packets at Holyhead, with a Pier from the Turkey 
Shore, to shelter not only the entrance to this dry Dock, but also to enable the harbour- 
master to give births to n part of the vessels that frequent this harbour as one of asylum, 
and thereby to leave the entrance more open, and consequently less dangerous to vessels 
entering it in storms and contrary winds. 

The Pier at Holyhead was originally designed to render the harbour a fit station for 
His Majesty's Packets, and to enable them to sail to and from it at all times of tide. It 
has been extended so as to give a .depth at low-water spring tides of about 1 4 feet. The 
passage to the westward has, likewise, been kept open, by which vessels are not only 
enabled to avail themselves of an entrance or exit through that passage at half flood, when 
the wind is not suitable for the eastern passage, but a gentle current is kept up through 
the harbour, which prevents the settlement of mud or sand in it, and consequently 
preserves its depth. The result has been, that, instead of its having been preserved for the 
purpose of His Majesty's Packets, it has become a harbour of asylum for vessels passing 
up and down the Irish Channel when overtaken by storms or contrary winds ; and so 
beneficial has it been found for that purpose, that no less than 55,000 tons of shipping 

33»- 
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resorted to it in the six months ending the middle of April last, exclusive of the packet? 
and the revenue cruizers. From this has arisen an evil not originally foreseen, namely, 
that of the entrance being so crowded with merchant vessels that scarcely a birth is left 
alongside of the Pier for the packets, and great danger is occasioned to vessels entering 
it ; this cannot be avoided unless shelter is provided somewhere besides the Pier, from 
which passengers have to land or embark, and the only place suitable to this purpose 
{unless the improvements were to be taken' up on a large scale,) is by a pier from the 
Turkey Shore to the Carreg Modlan Rocks, as I have designed, which will not only 
shelter the entrance to the dry Dock, but will give safe births to some of the ships that 
would otherwise crowd the entrance. 

The cost of this pier, according to my estimate, will be about 19,000/. ; and the dry 
Dock about 9,000 /. ; together 28,000 /. but if this scheme is adopted, about 3,000/. of 
the present funds may be applied in reduction of the above, as the cutting away part of 
the Carreg Modlan Rocks, and some interior excavation will be saved, so that only 25,ooo7. 
will be required from the Public: and as there is a considerable sum of money of the 
former grants unexpended, if the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury will authorize 
the application of this money, for the present, to the new proposed works, no further 
grant from Parliament will be required until next year, as the works, for which the 
present funds arc applicable, may stand over for a year without detriment to the Public. 

I have the honour to be, My Lords, your most humble servant, 
To the Right Hon. The Postmasters General. John Rennie. 



-(3-)- 

Letter from Sir John Thomas Stanley, to George Harrison, Esq. 

Rcddish's Hotel, Jermyn-«treet, 
SIR, June 25th 1821. 

The Commissioners of Holyhead Harbour, in their last Reports to the Treasury, 
suggested that some additions to the works were still wanting to render the Harbour safe 
and convenient. 

It appeared to them, that from the increase of vessels frequenting the Port, and the 
employment of steam boats, great inconvenience would be felt if means were not afforded 
for maintaining a clear entrance into the Harbour, and a safe station for the packets aside 
the Pier, and for the occasional repair of the packets, and other vessels forced to take 
shelter in a shattered state. 

1 understand that Mr. Freeling and Mr. Rennie have had a communication with 
Air. Vansittart on the subject. 

Under these circumstances, I have to request that you^ would call the attention of their 
lordships of the Treasury to the necessity of the Commissioners being informed of 
their final determination as to their future proceedings. 

A small portion ouly of the sums granted by Parliament for the Improvement of the 
Harbour remains unexpended, and if nothing more is to be done than what has already 
been provided for in the estimates, the Commissioners would he obliged in a short time to 
diminish the number of labourers employed, and prepare for the winding up their 
accounts. , 

Should their Lordships be of opinion, however, that the Harbour ought to be further 
improved, the Commissioners could postpone the completion of such works as are now 
carrying on, and commence the execution of such as from the change oC circumstances 
have become of more immediate importance ; and a .grant for, the reimbursement of the 
expense might be applied for next session; but the Commissioners would hope that the 
sum of about 2,000 /■ which they have laid out in works not included in the original estimates 
laid 'before Parliament, would be paid to them in the course of the present year. Amongst 
other 'things' they have laid out 800/. for the erection of buildings for the, use of the 
post-office ' steam boats, and a sum exceeding 1,000/. for the maintenance of , 1 



.the lights 

in the Harbour. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

John Thoma, Stanley, 
George Harrison, esq. Chairman of the Commissioners 

&c. 8cc.8cc. : t , , of Holyhead Harbour. , 
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COPY TREASURY MINUTE. 

99th Jane 1821. 

Rkad Representation from the Postmasters General of the 16th instant, stating, that 
they trad received a communication from Sir Henry Parnell (as late Chairman of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the State of 
Holyhead and Howth Harbours,) calling their attention to that part of the Fifth Report 
of die Committee which relates to the building of a Grating Dock at Holyhead ; and that 
the post-office Department is greatly interested in the formation of a Graving Dock at 
Holyliead, particularly under the circumstances of the new establishment of steam packets 
upon that Station, which may be considered as liable to greater wear and tear and repairs 
than TesseU acted upon by sails only ; and that, in the present state of Holyhead Har- 
bour the packets when in want of repair must proceed to Liverpool for that purpose, 
which must be attended with great inconvenience and impediment to the public service, 
from the delay it most necessarily occasion, which would be obviated by the formation of 
a Dock upon the spot. 

The Postmasters General further state, that another point in favour of the measure 
appears to be, that, connected with this Dock is the erection of a small Pier to protect it, 
which in blowing weather would afford shelter to small vessels, which would otherwise 
occupy the proper places for packets in the pier. Under these circumstances the 
Postmasters General feel it to be their duty to represent, for the consideration of this 
Board, that the formation of a Dock at Holyhead, as pointed out in the Report of the 
Select Committee, would be attended with great advantages to the public service. 

My Lords read also a Letter from Mr. Rennie to the Postmasters General, transmitting 
a design of a Dry Dock for the repairs of His Majesty's sailing and steam packets at 
Holyhead, with a Pier from the Turkey Shore, to shelter not only the entrance to the Dry 
Dock, but to enable the harbour-master to give birth to a part of the vessels that frequent 
this Harbour as one of asylum. Mr. Rennie then proceeds to state, that the cost of this 
Pier, according to his estimate," will be about 19,000 /. and of the Dry Dock about 9,000/. 
making together 28,000/.; but if this scheme is adopted, about 3,000 /.of the present 
funds may be applied in reduction of the above, as the cutting away part of the Carreg 
Modlan Rocks, and some exterior excavations, will be saved, so that only 25,000/. will 
be required from the public; and as there is a considerable sum of money of the former 
grants unexpended, if this Board should authorize the application of this money fur the 
present to the new proposed works, no further grant from Parliament would be required 
until next year, as the works for which the present funds are applicable may stand over 
for a year without detriment to the public service. 

My Lords read also a letter from Sir John Stanley, the Chairman of the Commissioners 
of Holyhead Harbour, of the 25th instant, requesting the attention of this Board to the 
subject of these additions to the works at Holyhead Harbour; and that the Commissioners 
may be informed of their Lordships final determination, in order that they may govern 
their future proceedings accordingly, Sir John Stanley states, that a small portion of the 
sums granted by Parliament for the improvement of the Harbour remains unexpended; and 
that the Commissioners could postpone the completion of such works as are now carrying 
on, and commence the execution of such as from the change of circumstances have become 
of more immediate importance ; and that they would hope that the sum of about 2,000/. 
which they have laid out in works not included in the original estimates, would be paid to 
them in the course of the present year. 

My Lords entirely concur in the view which the Postmasters Genera) have taken of the 
advantage which will arise to the public service from the additional works proposed ; but 
tu it is not now practicable to apply to Parliament to make any grant for this service, the 
Committee of supply being closed, and as there are remaining unexpended of the grants 
already made by Parliament for the improvement of Holyhead Harbour sufficient funds for 
enabling die commencement and prosecution of these works until the next session, and as 
they are so obviously in furtherance of the declared and recorded dispositions of Parliament 
to render that Harbour as commodious and convenient as possible, in regard to the com- 
munications between Great Britain and Ireland, and as it appears that the works for 
which the said funds in hand were originally designed, may, without any material incon- 
venience, be postponed to those more immediately important works which arc* now pro- 
posed, My Lords will take upon themselves to authorize the Commissioners lor Holy head 
Harbour to commence and proceed upon these works according to the Plana and Estimates 
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framed by Mr. Rennie, in the confidence that the measure will receive tbe sanction of 



: in the next session, when My Lords will submit the said Plans and Estimates for 
the consideration of Parliament, and for the grant of such sum as Parliament may deem fit 
and proper for this service. 

Transmit to Sir John Stanley copy of Mr. Rennie's Letter, and the accompany log 
Plan, and conveying to him, as Chairman of the Commissioners for Holyhead Harbour, 
their Lordships approbation of the Plan suggested by Mr. Rennie for the erection- 
of a Graving Dock, and of a small Pier from the Turkey Shore to the Carreg Modlan 
Rocks; and desiring that the Commissioners will call upon Mr. Rennie for separate and 
specific detailed estimates of tbe expense of the said Dock, and also of the said Pier; 
and in case such estimates shall not in the aggregate exceed tbe sum of 28,000/. My 
Lords are pleased to authorize the Commissioners to commence and proceed in the said 
works, and to apply such monies as may remain unexpended of the grants of Parliament 
for Holyhead Harbour towards defraying the expense of tbe said works; and acquaint 
them that My Lords will, in tbe next session, submit to Pariiament tbe propriety of 
making a grant of the sum of 28,000/. and also of such further sum, not exceeding 
2,000 /. as may be necessary to make good tbe expense which has been already incurred 
in the works mentioned in Sir John Stanley's letter. 
Acquaint the Postmasters General with the directions My Lords have given. 
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Shrewsbury and Bangor Ferry 
ROAD. 



ANNUAL REPORT 

■ 

* 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Appointed under Act 59 Geo. Ill, c. 30, for tlie Line of Road from Shretnbiirtj, 
in the County of Salop, to Bangor Ferry, in the County of Carnarvon: — 



VIZ. 



I. 



GENERAL STATEMENT of the Income and Expenditure of the Shrewsbury 
and Bangor Ferry Rood, for the Year ending 1st February 1822. 



• * 



ir 

REPORT of Mr. W. A. Provis, to the Commissioners, of his Proceedings on the 
Road from Shrewsbury to Bangor Ferry ; dated 1st March 1822. 



Ordered^ by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
25 March 1822. 



a 



ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS ON 



I— A GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE INCOME AND EXPEN- 

between tbe 1st of February 1821, 



1821. 

■ 

February 14 - 

March 1 J - - 

April 9 - - - 

May 7 - - - 

June 4 • - - - 

July a - - - 

' 30 - - 

Aug. 37 - - 

September s8 - 

October 49 

November 19 - 

December 17 - 

1822. 

January 14 - 



TO the Engineer's Account of tbe Repairs of tbe Road, from the 
15th of January to the totb of February - 

To - - - Ditto - - - from the i*tb of February to tbe loth of 

March - 

To - - - Ditto from the nth of March to the 8th of April - 

To - - - Ditto - - - from the plh of April to the 5th of May 

- from the 7th of May to the 3d of June 

- from the 41b of June to the 30th 

- from the 1st of July to the 38th 

- from the 301b of July to the 95th of August - 

To - - - Ditto - - - from the 27th of August to the sflth of 
September - -- -- -- -- 

To - - - Ditto - - - from tbe 28th cf September to the aotb of 
October 

To - - - Ditto from tbe aid of October to tbe 17th of 

November ......... 



To - - - Ditto - 
To - - - Ditto - 
To - - - Ditto - 
To - - - Ditto - 



To - - - Ditto - - - from the 19th of November to the 15U1 of 
December ..... - 

To - - - Ditto- - - from the 17th of December to the nth of 
January 



Expended in Road Repair*, &c. - - - , 

To the Clerk, a Ytat'i Salary to the. is* of Augwt 1%*%, £, i6o> 

and Travelling Expenses on Inspections, going to Shrewsbury 
and back every fourth Week, and Journey to L<ondua, &c. 



To the Engineer - 



ditto 



ditto £. 160, and d" 



To amount of cuodry Bills for prinlin^and advertizing £.96. 161. ii. 
for Rent of Tollhouses, %$ for Stationery and Postage 

about a year and a half, £.ti. 4*. 40*. and for contingencu-s 
£» 1 3. 2 «. \ d. - - - 



■ ■ 



To Messrs. Lloyd's Lav Rill for drawing Leases of the Tullgutrs, 
Stamps and other Law expenses ------ 

To Messrs. Eyre and Straiten for 300 copies of the Act 59 Geo. 3, 
«• 30 

To one Yea/i Interest of Debt, and annual Payments far regain <>f 
Brancb ftoode, to the rst of August last, a* by Tremuarrs 



£, 


1. d. 


306 


19 1* 


3011 


5 i°i 


770 


— 9 


aCu 


6 6 


263 


19 ui 


270 


3 tof 


287 


s & 8 J 


290 


19 10 


937 


17 10 


281 


17 ll 






35 • 


7 9i 


4«4 


6 ,oJ 



AC.-l)U!lt 



To Messrs. Beck and C«w far tlx fiut LastaJmaat. of Vbeir Loan* 
" for tbe discharge of Mr. Smith's Mortgage 



.. To Balance in the Treasurer's hands - 

Total - i 



£. : i 



3.»9» 4" 

«43 4 — 
94a 

75 «° 7 
83 «7 3 
48 15 ~ 



4.59' V> 
9'7 7 7 

30a 3 H 

5i8>> » 9 

491 11 7J 



6,303 H 4i 



THR above Balance is to be applied towards paying the half year's interest dhd salaries doe the 1st of February, : 
Amounting to nbnot £.627, which leaves a deficiency a^ain this year of about £. 134 ; ibis arises from the heavy demands 
upon tbe Trust at its commencement, of which, Mr. Smith's debt, amounting to upwards of £.900, formed a principal 
part ; a portion of which is now paid dfi on the Irnui advanced by Messrs. Beck { und nbo, by an excess in the expenditure 
in Repairs and Improvements during the last year, beyond the sum applicable for that purpose, which could not be 
avoided without inconvenience to the Public ; but this deficiency will not prevent the due payment of the interest, as 
there was a month's 



the 1st of February, which will more than meet it. When these heavy demai 
discharged, m><| the expensive improvements are completed, there wilt, no doubt, be a surplus, which may be applied <u 
the redemption of the debt. - t 
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DITURE OF THE SHREWSBURY AND BANGOR FERRY ROAD, 
and the istof February 182S;— pursuant to the 59th, Geo. Ill, c. 30, a. 89. 



BY Balance in the Treasurer's bands, 1st February 1821 - 

By Cash of Ibe Treasurer of the county «»f Merioneth, in part payment of the 
allowance for the Repairs of the County Bridges 

By Cash of the Trustees of the Conway Rood, one year'* Allowance - 

By Cash of the Treasurer of the county of Salop, fur repairs of County Bridge* 

By Geo. DeaVs Draft an Mr. Milne, for Money expended cm Hendre-issa New Toll 
House ... .......... 

By Cash received for composition of Statute duty, Fines, &c. - 

By Cash of William Jones, on account of Rent for the old 

By d* of Ellis Jones d* for the old Hendre-issa d» - 



} 
} 



By Amount of Rents received of the 
1821, and February i, 1821, as under; viz 

LoniesaGate - - Richard Jones 
Ditto . - - - - Meters. Jones : 

- I*wisHeehe* 



Casual Receipts .... 

Tolltakere and others, between February 1, 

£. $. d. 
1st Letting 6g 18 ro 



- - 



Tyn-y-lon 
Ditto - - 

Bcrtws Gate - - Mr*. Jones - - 
Ditto ----- Collected - - 



Hendre-issa Gate 
Ditto - - - - 



- td d" 

- istd- 
. td dr 



I*td» 

2d d* 

i*td* 



iW 13 4 

60 8 9 
1S« 



29 10 2* 

- 031 — 6>J 



Cernioge Gats 
Ditto - - - 



J"lm K ash rook - - . - - 

Richard Williams ad d" 

Robert Thomas - - - - - istd* 

John EHrs. id d* 



Druid Gate - - 
Ditto 

Corwen Gates - 

Ditto - - - - 



Robert Thomas 
Robert Jones 



Llangollen Gate 
Ditto - - - 



John Jones - - - 
Collected ... 

» 

Mr. Whiteburst - 
DUto.- - - - - 



. Ditto 



Whitehurst Gale 
Ditto .... 

1,1 wyn Gate • - - Evan Jones 

Ditto ..... Collected 

Queen's Head Gate - John Jones 

Ditto Ditto - - 



ssld* • 

ad d.« - 

istd* - 

sd d' - 

istd* - 

ad: a° - 

istd* - 

*d d* - 

istd* - 

2d d» - 



} 

} 

13 4 H 

»*» 13 4 



59 
»43 

73 
220 



2 
6 



8 « 



£. $. d. 



10 

50 

to — — 

110 • 

•* 14 Id* 

1 1 — 

1 



»34 
40? 



50 '3 
108 — 

'•5 13 

206 13 



75 
163 



7 



4 
4 

St 



Shrewsbury Gates 
Ditto - - , - - 



Mr. Palmer 

Jobn Gogsiogton ..... 

By rash of the Proprietors of the Regent Coach, for Tolls 

1 8-21 to the 1 st of February 1822 - - - 
By ditto - ditto of the Prince of Wales Coach 
-By-ditto - ditto of tbe Chester Coach 



istd" - 144 9 a 
2d d* - 266 13 4; 

istd» - ryt- n- 4 

2d d* - 33ft 13 4 
from the 1st of February 



ditto 



ditto 
ditto 



Produce of the Gates - 

I 

Total 



2fi6 i» % 

Sir> 6 0 

260 l6 9 

•202 9 2 

*a» w 4 

302 tj 4 

543 7 9l 

158 13 4 
322 . 6, 8 
238 16 — 

411 2 6 

514 17 3 

98a 16 " — 

9§2 16 — 
34 » — 



£. 
38s 



t. d. 
5 Si 



211 13 10* * 



'■ 5.706 



» » 
15 *| 



6.3«8 '4 4* 



N. B.— The 1st Lettings consist of four months Rents, and the 2d Letttngs of eight months Rents. 

■ . 

TftflS Account bn« been made np from tbe Engineer's monthly certificates of too muney expended in the Repairs 
of tbe Road; also, from Accounts balanced monthly, of all Hertiptaand Payments passing through ray hands; and 
tbe Treasurer's Accounts, pursuant to an order of the Commissioners. 

J. WYATT, 

i, vHa. • Clerk to tbe < 



fc ■ ■ 



♦ ■ 
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J* 



Gentlemen, 

The amount of the new additional Tolls now levied on the Road from 
Shrewsbury to Bangor Ferry, having been very much exaggerated and misrepre- 
sented, 1 have thought it not an improper accompaniment to my annual Account, to 
insert the following Comparative Statement of the Old Tolls, with those now charged, 
by which it will be seen that ttie whole advance between Shrewsbury and Bangor 
Ferry, does not amount to more than 1 2*. on posting with a pair of horses, and °on 
Sundays only 6 .v. 2 d. ; and 8. v. 7 j d. for a stage coach. The necessity of levying 
such increased tolls is sufliciently apparent, from the annexed statement of At income * . 
and expenditure of the Road. \» W' 

show alsp that the travelling is very little affected by the increased tolls T have *. 

* *** 

\ -\ *> 
4 m < 



also added a Comparative Statement of the Travelling (through one of the gates, kept 
in hand by the Commissioners) in the corresponding half years of 1819, 1820, and 
1821 ; and also in the years ending August 1, 1820, and August i t 1821, being 
from the commencement of the new Trust to the 1st of August last. By this 
statement it will be seen, that the travelling in gentlemen's carriages lias„|>rogr«s- 
sively increased ; that in the post chaises has certainlv diminished, with the ex- * 
ception of some improvement in the half year ending' 1st August last; bot tbi*^ 
arises chiefly from the improved regulations in the stage coaches, and the reduction?^ 
of the fares, making it cheaper and more expeditious to travel by the coaches. .ThHfi 
appears too a small falling off In the number of gigs, in the half year ending 
1st February 1 82 1 ; but this is more than amply made up by the great increase in the 
last half year.' #T* ' 

There. has been a considerable fluctuation in the number of saddle and cart 
horses, and a great falling off in the latter; but this mav be accounted for in the 
depressed circumstances of the farmers. » *i 

I have the honour to be ; , 

Your faithful and obedient servant V*. * ^ 

* TV ' 




March 1, 1822. 



To the Commissioners of the 

Bangor Ferry Road. 
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SHREWSBURY AND BANGOR FERRY ROAD. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Old and New Tolls for a Pair of Morses to a Carriage, on the Road 



from Shrewsbury to Bangor Ferry. 

No. of Milei. 



•* 0 




Shrewsbury to iq Mile Stone - - One Gate - 

lu Mile Stone to Oswestry - - One Gate - 

N.B.— The Oswestry Act allowed it. a Pair - 

Oswestry to Llangollen ... Three Gates 

Llangollen to Corwen One Gate - 

Corwen to Cernioge - Two Gates - 

Cernioge to Bangor Ferny - - Three Gates 



ua 
8 



Hi 

L3 
32 



01.) Toll*. 

£. t. d. 

■f «* 8 

- - a 

- i a 

- - s 

- 1 4 

- 5 - 



- 2 6 



Deduct old Tolls 

Additional Tolls for 85 Miles 

Deduct amount of double Tolls that used to be taken on Sundays 

Leaves additional Tolls on Sundays, only - 



Hew Toll*. 

£. «. d 
- - S 



4 

a 



- i 

- i 

- 5 - 

- LI - 



L 1 6. 

- & 6 



- L2 - 

- 5 "> 



Cm 



The additional Tolls on a Stage Couch (allowing for the double Tolls which used to be taken on Sundays,) amount only 
to If. T{d. per day, each time of passing between Shrewsbury and Bangor Ferry, a distance of 85 Miles. 

i-A* The additional Tolls cm Cart Horses, altogether amount to fiiLa Horse, between Bangor and Cernioge Inn, and 6d. 
a Horse between Cernioge and Llangollen. The Tolls continue to be taken at the same number of Gates as formerly. 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Travfllino through Bettws Gate, from the commencement of the New Trust 

(viz. August 1st, 1819) to the 1st February 1822. 



DESCRIPTION OF TRAVELLING. 



Carriages and Four 
D* and Pair 

Chains and Four 
D* and Pair 



Gigs and Pair 
D* and Horse 




Totals 



Totals - 



Saddle Horses - 
Cart Horses 

Ha 

Sheep and Pigs - 



[OTALS - 




The \ Year ending 
February L »8*0. 


The j Year ending 
February 1, 1821. 


The { Year ending 
February 1. IBt*. 


The Yew ending 
Auguit L18S0., 


The Year ending 
Augv»tl,18tl. 


N° of 
each. 


If at 
Horse t. 


JN'of 
neb. 


N" of 
Honrs. 


N» of 
each. 


N° of 
Hone*. 


N° of 
each. 


N°of 
Hone*. 


N ..f 
each. 


N a of 
Hones. 


109 
263 

2 
301 


436 

3i 
603 


i_i_a 
3^7 

202 


448 
654 

418 


Lii 
374 

■ Z 
232 


604 

748 
28 

474 


236 

542 
IO 

539 


944 

1,084 

42 

1,078 


122 
604 

L 

385 


788 
1.208 

4 

770 


682 


l,6oO 


648 


l.StO 


769 


'.854 






1,187 


3,770 


141 


IA1 


24 


m 


12 
225 


a? 


45 
899 


90 
1199 


20^ 


25 
261 


121 


122 


152 


185 


224. 


243 


344 


389 


304 


347 


7«» 

3r°9°" 
3.132 




836 
658 

3.53° 

2.S ;S 




• i.Wi 
385 
3,605 

«»997 




•i3«8 
4i> 8 4 




1,807 
I.040 

."ii 0 3 6 
*,3«5 
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7.859 




7.38 « 




n,87» 
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i 



II. 

RE PORT of Mr. W. A. Prods, to the Commissioners, of his Proceedings on the 
Road from Shrewsbury to Bangor Ferry ; dated i March 1822. 



To the Parliamentary Commissioners for improving and maintaining the Road 
from Bangor Ferry to Shrewsbury. 

Gentlemen, 

A GREEABLY to your general instructions, I have now to lay before you 
Jl V. a statement of my proceedings in regard to the repair and maintenance of the 
Road between Bangor Ferry and Shrewsbury; in doing which, I shall follow tlie 
arrangement hitherto acted upon, and commence my observations at Bangor Ferry. 

Bangor Ferkv to Cernioce,— 31 f Miles. 

The New Road from Bartgor Ferry to the city, is now in good order, and having 
become well consolidated, it may be kept in the same state with a moderate share of 
attention. 

The small portion of old Road (about a quarter of a mile) at the S.W.end of Bangor, 
remains in the same state as when I last reported to you. It is in fair order as far 
as regards smoothness and hardness of surface; but H is too narrow, and there being 
houses along the greater part of each side, and those of one side being built on 
a much lower level than those on the other, the Road forms a steep incline in its 
transverse section, which cannot be effectually cured but at a considerable expense. 
I have, however, in my Estimate for next year's work, provided for improving it in 
such a manner as to remove much of the present inconvenience. 

At the east end of Bangor, the improvements proposed in my last Report, have 
been completed ; indeed more has been done than was at that time contemplated ; for 
Mr. Pennant Imving proffered to give the land for widening a narrow part near the 
tollgate, I took the benefit of his liberality, and increased the breadth as much as was 
necessary for a good Roadway, and a Footpath on each side. The whole, therefore, 
is now finished, from the market-place in Bangor to the new Road near the Penrbyn 
Arms, being a distance of 960 yards. 

From the termination of the new Road, S. E. of Llandegai, to that commencing 
at Lon-issa, being a distance of 982 yards, the surface remains as before, sound and 
hard; its extreme narrowness however renders it not only inconvenient but 
dangerous. 

The new Road stated in my last Report, as commencing at Lon-issa, and proceed- 
ing about three mites up the valley of the river Ogwen, to nearly opposite the great 
slate quarries, has been extended during the last year, by the Commissioners under 
the 55th Geo. Ill, to within a quarter of a mile of Ty'n-maes ; thus effectually curing 
all the hills and bends of the old Road. It has been a little heavy during the late 
w et weather, but not more so than any other new Road the first winter it is travelled 
upon. 

From this new piece to that commencing a mile S. E. of Tyn-maes, the greater 
part of the old Road has been stocked up, the stones broken, and laid down again, 
and the surface brought to a proper shape ahd solidity. The remaining distance is 
hard and rough, but in the course of the ensuing summer, will be brought to an 
equally good surface with the first mentioned portion. New fences, however, will 
then be required, to make it correspond with the Road at each end. The rock at 
Ty-gwyn has been sufficiently cut away. 

The new Road from a mile east of Tyn-maes to Lake Ogwen sustained some 
little injury to its surface, during the late wet weather, in consequence of a torrent 
bringing down a large mass of stones and rubbish from the mountain, which com- 
pletely buried a part of the Road, and turned a considerable stream of water along it 
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This was, however, immediately attended to, and it is again in a proper state. 
From lake Ogwen to Capel Cerig the new Road is in excellent condition. 

From Capel Cerig to the next piece of new Road, about a mile to the south east, 
the surface is in very good order; the low sides have been raised, and some additional 
cross drains constructed. A new breast wall and parapet are much wanted where 
the Road is confined between the rocks and the river Llugwy. 

The new Road down the valley of the Llugwy to about three-quarters of a mile 
west of Bettws-y-coed, is in perfect order. 

The old Road from thence to within 200 yards of the village, is in a very good 
state, with the exception of the hollow opposite Ilendre-rhys-Gethen. This hollow 
should be raised, and the bend cut off. 

The improvement at Bettws-y-coed, which I last year mentioned as having been 
commenced by the Commissioners under the 55th Geo. Ill, has been completed, and 
is, as well as the rest of the new Road from Bettws to Rhydllanfair, in excellent 
order. 

From Rhydllanfair to Glan Conway, the old Road, though narrow, is in very fair 
order. The parts at the county Bridges, stated in my last Report, as out of order, 
have been improved, in consequence of the magistrates of that district allowing me to 
contract for repairing them at the expense of the county. The money being paid by 
the magistrates to the man who performs the work, is the reason why it does not 
appear in the Commissioners accounts. 

The new Road from Glan Conway to Pont-y-padoc, is as good as it can be; and 
from thence to Hcndrc-issa only requires a little more time to consolidate and 
harden. This latter portion had been made aud opened to the public, when I made 
out my last Report ; and since that time the whole of the new line through Pentre 
Voelus to near Cemiogc-mawr, has been opened and travelled upon. When it has 
had another year's wear, it will not be inferior to any of the improvements on the 
Holyhead Road. 

The new tollhouse at Hcndre-issa was completed in time for the opening of the 
Road. 

As the Road from the termination of the last mentioned improvement, to Cernioge 
inn, was very irregular in its breadth, and badly fenced ; new walls have been built, 
and the metalling made good, so as to correspond with the work of the new Road. 

Cernioge to Chirk, — 30 Miles. 

The old tollgate and posts at Cernioge having been completely worn out, I was 
under the necessity of getting a new set put up. These make the tollhouse look ex- 
cessively shabby ; but as the gate and turnstile are of iron, and the posts and rails of 
sound oak, they will do very well to remove when a new tollhouse shall be built. 

From the tollgate, a distance of 7 So. yards, the surface has been brought into good 
order. Its breadth however is irregular, and it wants a retaining wall on the upper 
side. ■ * 

The next two thirds of a mile is very hilly and imperfect, but a new Road being now 
on hand under the Commissioners, these inconveniences will soon be removed. 

From the eastern termination of this new Road to that near Cerig-y-druidion consi- 
derable improvements have been effected during the last year, by the Commissioners 
under the 5,5th Geo. III. The steep pitches at Clwstyblaidd, and those near 
Cerig-y-druidion, have, by cutting and embanking, been brought to proper rates of 
inclination. As they have also been completely metalled and fenced, what were 
till lately the most objectionable portions of the Road, are now the best. The parts 
between the new pieces have been brought into a pretty good surface, by the repair 
Commissioners. New stone fences were however much wanted, and are now on 
hand, as the droves of pigs which are so often passing, are continually tearing down 
the turf mounds and spoiling the side drains. The Road is in some places below 
the level of the bog, and consequently flooded after heavy rains : to remedy this, a 
full coat of metalling should be put on, which would raise it above the morass ; and 
some more cross drains should be built : these arc on hand. 

A short piece of new Road S. E. of Cerig-y-druidion has also been made during 
the last summer, by the Commissioners under the 55th Geo. III. 

Across the bog, S. E. of Cerig-y-druidion, the low sides have all been raised, and 
the Road has had a coating of broken stones, by which means it has been brought 
into pretty good order. The turf fences on each side should be replaced by stone 
1 26. walls, 
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walls, as they are liable to the same objections as those to the N. Westward of 
Cerig-y-druidion. 

The next half mile remains in nearly the same state as when I last reported ; the 
surface being tolerably good ; but some low sides want raising ; a hill requires to be 
cut down, and protecting fences should be built along the river side. 

The 234 yards up to the new Road at Hendre-v-ddwyfaen being along low ground, 
and subject to be flooded, I have had embanked about two feet in height, and 
metalled ; this has also helped to ease the descent at its N. W. extremity. 

The new Road between the two Bridges over the Gairw is in good repair. 

Between the last mentioned new Road and Glyn Dyflfws nothing but 
improvement has been done this year. It is now tolerably smooth. 

The new Road from Glyn Dyffws to about a mile N. W. of the Druid Inn, is in 
the same perfect state as the rest of the new Road made under the -55th Geo. III. 

From this new Road past the Druid Inn and across the Alwen and Dee Bridges, 
the surface is now in a respectable state. The low sides N. W. of the Druid Ion 
have all been raised ; they however still require raising to the S. E. of the Druid. 

The cutting down and protecting the hill half a mile N. W. of the Druid, buihf 
retaining walls, and the general improvement between the Alwen and Dee 
are still necessary works upon this division. 

During the heavy flood on the 2ud February, the Bridge over the river Dee 1 
Corwen gave way, and one half of three arches fell down. The Bridge was originally 
very . narrow ; and in order to make it more commodious, the county got another 
narrow Bridge built close to it, and tied them together at the level of the Road- 
way. The new part had not been properly founded ; and a separation took place 
between the new and old work, which had been gradually getting worse, till the late 
flood brought down three of the new arches, and seriously damaged the remainder. 
I fear the county will be obliged to build an entire new Bridge. 

Between Corwen Bridge and Town, the Road, with the exception of about 500 
yards, has been widened, properly formed, metalled, and fenced ; and is now a com- 
plete new Road. 

! Through Corwen and for 1,100 yards east of the tollgate, the Road surface is 
sound and smooth. It is however much too narrow from the tollgate eastward. 

The next 636 yards has, during the last two summers, been widened, the hills 
reduced to proper inclinations, and the whole new metalled and fenced complete. 

As this part, previous to its improvement, was very dangerous from there being no 
protection whatever between it and the river Dee, and the direction of one place 
leading directly into the river ; I trust that the expense that has been incurred will 
be considered as well bestowed. • 

From this improvement to the new Road at Owen Glandwr's Hill nothing has yet 
been done but maintaining its surface firm and good, and building some additional 



From the east end of the new Road at O wen Glandwr's Hill to that west of Rhysgog 
Hill, a completely new piece of three miles in length has been made during the last 
summer, by the Commissioners under the 55th Geo. III. This has been open to 
the public some months, and has avoided a very hilly, narrow and unsound part of 
the Road. 

A new tollhouse has also beeu built by the same Commissioners, with wrought 
iron gates, &c. complete ; in lieu of the old house which was abandoned along with 
the old Road. A weighing engine has also been put down. 

The new Road over Rhysgog Hill remains in its usual perfect state.. 
From the eastern end of the new Road just mentioned, to the Town of Llangollen, 
the surface of the old Road is in a good sound state, excepting at the Hill about a 
mile west of the Town, which being much too steep, should be either improved or 
avoided. »A protecting parapet has been built where the river Dee and the Road 
run close to each other. 

At the Town of Llangollen a variation has been made by the Commissioners 
under the 55th Geo. Ill, at the back of the church, in order to avoid the narrow and 
crooked streets. This has been opened some months, and is now Arm and good. 

From Llangollen, to a little west of Biddulpbs lime kilns, the sides have been 
raised, and the Road brought to a proper section. The greater part also has been 
coated with well-broken limestone ; and the whole surface is in {jood order. Retaining 
and fence walls are still required in sundry places, and something should be done to 
the ascent immediately east of Llangollen. 

From 
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From near the limekilns, to the termination of the district at Chirk Bridge, an en- 
tire new Road is now making by the Commissioners under the 55th Geo. III. This 
will be opened in the early part of the summer, and besides shortening the distance 
near half a mile, will avoid all the steep bills and dangerous tarns, which made the 
old line so very objectionable. Nothing, therefore, is now doing on the old Road, but 
such occasional repairs and patching as are necessary to keep it in travellable 
condition. 

Whitehurst's tollgatc being avoided by this new Road, it will be necessary to. 
construct a new house and gates ; but as the most suitable situation can best be de- 
termined after the direction of the travelling has been changed and carefully noticed, 
I think it will be most advisable to remove one of the old gates from Whitehurst's, 
and fix it up and collect the tolls at the Black Park railway, about half a mite N. W. 
of Chirk. The Commissioners have now a small cottage there used for collecting 
tolls upon coals from Black Park; and which, at a small expense, may be made to 
answer both purposes. 

Chibk to Shbewsburt,— 23 Miles. 

From Chirk to Oswestry, the surface of the Road has been maintained in fair 
order ; and by gradually putting on more materials than are destroyed by the wear and 
tear, it is becoming more solid and substantial. A considerable extent of sides has 
been cleared from the accumulated dirt, and brought to a proper shape ; and in the 
course of the next summer I think the whole will be cleared off. A little south of 
Gobowen, a small bridge of three culverts has been lengthened, a good stone 
parapet built on each side, and the roadway raised so as to make -good the 
approaches. ' " ' 

From Oswestry to the Queen's Head, the Road has been maintained in good 
order, and nearly all the requisite cross drains have been constructed. Near the 
Queen's Head tollgate, a short length of retaining wall has been built, in order to 
keep up the steep sandy bank. 

From the Queen's Head to Nesscliff, a good many new cross drains have been 
built; and the low sides, with the exception of some near the Wolfs Head, have been 
properly raised. At the Wall Brook, new stone parapets have been built upou / 
the bridge, in lieu of the old rotten railing, and the Road thereby made quite 
safe. 

The surface of this part is in good order; but it is in many places too narrow, 
particularly at Nesscliff. I ~bope~ to get some of those places widened during the 
summer. 

From Nesscliff to the Road leading to Great Ness, the surface is good ; but the 
lower side in some places requires raising, and the greater part should be widened. 
Mr. Edwards of Ness has consented to cut down the fine trees on the south-west side 
of the Road, and toiet us have land for widening. 

At the turn to Great Ness, the widening of the Road and cutting down the rocky 
hill, which were included in my last year's estimate, are now on hand. The rubbish 
from this cutting is used principally in filling up the deep ditches to the south-east; 
and what good stones can be procured, are kept for retaining walls and drains. 

From hence to Montford Bridge, the drainage has been rendered tolerably perfect, 
by the construction of cross drains. The greater part of the ditches and low sides 
have been filled tip, 'and the rest are in progress. 

From Montford Bridge, over the hill to near Bicton-Lane, little has been done be- 
sides keeping the surface in order From the' latter place to near Shelton, the whole 
of the ditches and low sides have been properly raised; and when some parts of the 
surface have been stocked up, and the stones broken, this length will be very 
good. 

At Shelton, a considerable quantity of the high bank of Road scrapings have 
been carted away for raising the sides - just -mentioned. The natural ground, how- 
ever, in several places is so high and steep above the Road, that it can never be made 
good till they are sloped back so as to give access to the sun and air. 

Between Shelton and Shrewsbury, .a considerable . improvement is on hand, and 
nearly finished, at the Monk Eye Prill. The old Road made a quick descent in 
each direction to the stream,- so that loaded waggons and carts were obliged to drag 
down ; the banks on each side of the Road were high and perpendicular, and the 
breadth insufficient ••"•-« 

The consequence was,.that the surface was continually torn to pieces, and con- 
126. C stantly 
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stantly out of order. As I found that any attempt to repair it would be expense 
thrown away, I have had a new culvert buiit, the hollow embanked 10 feet in depth, 
the breadth increased to 34 feet, including the footpath, the high banks sloped back, 
and new fences put dowm When the metalling is done, the whole will form a quar- 
ter of a mile of complete new Road. 

The rest of the Road Between Sheltow and Shrewsbury is partly in pretty good 
repair, and partly but indifferent, from its being so much shaded by the high banks, and 
being too narrow. These objections however are likely to be removed soon, and the 
whole brought into a good 



ftAVING now laid before you a general statement of what has been done during the 
last year, for the improvement and maintenance of the Road, I shall proceed to the 
Account 1 of Expenditure; distinguishing as before, what has been applied to its Ordi- 
nary Repair, and what to New Works. 



£. 

221 

10 
803 
570 n 

21 19 

4 



50 



EXPENDITURE 
1/roni January 15th, 1821, to January 12th, 1822. 

$. 

Three inspectors wages for 13 months - - - - 221 8 

D° - - incidental expenses - - - - 10 10 

Labour by day . - - - - - - - 803 18 

- Breaking stone* by task ------- 

Purchase of stones from fanners, fcc - - - - 

D* - - deliveress in the road - . - - . - 
Quarrying stone* -------- 

Gathering field stones by women and children, &c. - 
Getting gravel - -- -- -- - 

Loading a* and stones into carts - - - - - 

Carting stones and gravel ------ 

Opening gravel pits, and levelling old ones - - » 
• Fencing d* - - - ... 

Gunpowder for blasting stones - 
Rents of quarries and gxavel pits, and damages thereat; 

and rent of tollhouse ------ 

Scraping dirt off the Road ------ 

Loading d* into carts, and casting some over the hedges 

into the fields ------ 

Repairing bridge railing at Gobowen 

D° - - a cross drain - - - - - 

Whitewashing tollhouses, painting gates, repairs at houses 

and gates, oil for lamps, 8cc. - - - - - 
Tools, utensils, and repairs thereof - - - - - 
Charges for adjusting composition for statute duty in the 

hundred of Oswestry ------- 



d. 
9 

10* 

11 

9ft 

5l 



3 i» 

o 13 

,1 H 
O 10 

i8 in HI 
92 8 6 



£. ». i. 



92 

27 

a 
3 



10 a 
9 8 
2 104 



26 15 H 
168 4 - 



- 72 



21 
64 



13 
ti 
1 

1 

*9 



1 
a 

6 

61 
9ft 



2 12 — 



New 



Road, building breast and fence walls, and 
drains, forming footpath, putting down curb stones, me- 
talling Road, altering and refixing tollgate, making a new 
approach to the dispensary, in consequence of the old 
one being destroyed in lowering the Road, &c. 8tc. at the 
east end of Bangor ------- 

- Stocking up Road, breaking the stones, and putting them 
down again between Tyn-maes and Ty-Gwyn 
Stocking out and breaking large stones in sundry other 
places - -- -- -- -- 

Cutting down rock, widening and metalling the Road at 

Ty-Gwyn, 2 miles N.W. of lake Ogwen - 
Embanking and metalling hollow, j S.E. of Capel Cerig - 
Building new fence walls at Cernioge - - - - 

New wrought iron tollgate and turnstile, new oak posts and 
rails, carriage and fixing at Cernioge ; 2 new timber 
I gates at Corwen ; fencing Llwyn tollhouse garden, lamps, 
and sundry alterations ------ 

' On account of Hendre-issa tollhouse (afterwards repaid by 
Commissioners under the 55 Geo. HI.) - 
Raising Road sides in Bog, S.E. of Cerig-y-druidion 
Embanking and metalling Road at Hendre-v-ddwyfaen - 



2,003 15 if 



194 


1 


9 


»9 


4 


3 


'7 


4 


3 




16 




a 


u 


6 


43 


4 


11 


10 








2 


3 


44 


7 


9 



Carried forward £.[ 2,203 15 -«f 
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£. *. d. | £ 

2,263 



m . Brought forward - - 

Widening Road, cutting down banks, building breast and 
fence walls, and metalling between. Corwea Bridge and 
Corwen ......... j g Q j 

Removing a weighing engine pit at Corwen away from the 
Road - -.- ... . . . . i 18 — 

Paid for a shed, destroyed for widening the Road at the 

east end of Corwen - - - ,* 3 

Walls buUtf of a mile east of Corwen - - - - a i — 

Widening Road, lowering banks, cutting away rock, build- 
ing retaining and fence walls, metaUiog, lie. at the 
Common, a fittle west of Plas Bonwm (or 1 mile east of 
_ Corwen) - ...... - - - 193 16 3.J 

Building parapet along the river side, 1 mile west of 

Llangollen -. -. .« -. -. - -. so. 4 ~ 

Lengthening and building parapets to Pentre-wern Bridge, 
(near Gobowen) and budding parapets to Wall Brook 
Bridge (1 mile S.E. of Felton) - - - - - 89 ta 11 

Paving side drains at Oswestry, on account - . - - \ 

Building retaining wall near Queen's Head - - - 817 — 
Widening and cutting down hill near Great Ness, on 

account - - - - - - - - -42 10 — 

Raising Road sides between Montford Hill and a little 

N.W.of Shelton 252 6 — 

D # - - in sundry other places, but principally between 
Llangollen and Pontcysylltc - - - - 145 — 8f 

Lowering Road sides in sundry places - - - . £ 3 p 
Widening Road, catting down a bank, raising the hollow, 
fencing and metalling the Road, &c. at the Monk Eye 
Prill, between Shelton and Shrewsbury ; in part - - 247 1 10 
Fencing gravel pit and Road near Shelton - - - 7 18 10 
Oven for Shelton tollhouse - - - - - - 3188 

Lowering footpath near Shelton - - - - — 15 6 

Recesses for holding stones in sundry places • - 16 t — 

Cross drains in sundry places - - - - - 87a — 



*. d. 
>5 »i 



1,634 8 91 



3,89* 4- 



The foregoing Account, when compared with that of last year, shews a reduction 
in the expense of Ordinary Repairs, of about £. 200. This has arisen partly from the 
pew pieces of Road made by the Commissioners under the 55th Geo. Ill, having 
been retained in their hands, and partly from the generally improved state of the 
old Road. Had the last winter been equally favourable with the previous one, the 
difference of expense in maintaining it would have been still greater. It will be fur- 
ther observed, that the labour by day has been reduced about £ 21 8, and now forms 
only about one-fifth of the total expenditure. 

The scraping the dirt off the Road amounts to a considerable sum, which is chiefly 
owing to the prevalence of wet weather during the last year. 

The expense of stone and gravel laid on the Road, is less than the preceding year ; 
but I expect an increase on that account during the current year, in consequence of 
the Road having been worn too thin in many places, by repeatedly scraping off the 
dii% and the weather having been too wet to allow us to put on fresh materials with 
advantage. 

THE following is an Abstract of the Work that has been performed upon the 
several divisions of the Road, from the 15th January 1821, to the 12th January 
1822:— , .... 



- 3,238* cube 



Average number of men employed 

Stones quarried or gathered, and broke 
Ditto - - - - - 

Broken stones laid upon the road - 
Ditto - - - - • - - : 

Gravel provided at the pits - 

Ditto . 538 loads 

Gravel cleaned, broke, and laid upon the road 263 cube yards! 



b < - 8a. - 
6, 7 io>| 



-2,i8i cnbeyards! 
- 3,774* loads ] 5,425 



loads. 



Ditto 



-.j^ao bads J l M9J 



126. 



Length 
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848 
538 



Length of ditches filled up, and sides raised at sundry places - 8,520 

D" - - new retaining fence and parapet walls - - - 3,259 

D* - - breastwalls built ------- 260 

D* - - road completely formed, bottomed, metalled, &c. ex- 
clusive of that between Shelton and Shrewsbury - - - 
B* - - old road stocked up, stones broke, and laid down again 
between Tyn-maes and Ty-Gwyn ------- - 

jy - - large stones stocked out of road and broken - - 1,770 

J) - - curb stones put down at sides of road at Bangor - 842 

D* - - watercourses opened and cleansed .... 1 ,680 

D* - - dirt scraped off the surface - - ■ - - - $01,744 J 

DirHUled into carts by Commissioners' men, and taken away by| 10 ^g j^, 

Points of rock cut away in various places - - - - 518 

Number of recesses for holding stones made - 19 

New cross drains - - - - - - - -• - 30 

Old d* - - - lengthened ----- 7 

Length of road cut down and embanked, and partly fenced and\ , 

metalled, between Shelton and Shrewsbury - - - J 440 ^ 

New tollgates put up - -- -- -- - 3 



Old tollhouses whitewashed and repaired - 10 
Sets of tollgates and posts painted ----- 16 

> ■ ... 

In the above, the stone and gravel are stated partly in cube yards and partly in 
loads, which I have afterwards reduced to loads only, in order to simplify the 
totals. I have supposed each cube yard to contain a load and quarter, which I con- 
sider about the average. It would be preferable if all could be measured by the 
definite quantity of cube yards ; but as the greater part of the stones used in the 
Shropshire district, and some in Wales, are gathered by the hand from the surface of 
the fields; and these being filled into carts, and carried where they are to be used, 
and deposited in small heaps, there are no means of keeping an account otherwise 
than by the number of loads, without incurring the increased expense of stacking 
them in large regular heaps, and afterwards removing them to where they are wanted. 
One of the foremen, however, is at all times at hand, to see that there is no unfair 



The difference between the quantity of stones and gravel provided, and the quantity 
laid upon the Road, shows that we have a considerable stock on hand, ready to be 
used* when required. 

HAVING now stated what has been done during the last year, towards the pro- 
gressive improvement and maintenance of the Road, I shall proceed to lay before 
you some observations upon those Restrictions on weights and wheels, which have 
come into operation since my last Report 

Your clerk having received sundry communications respecting the effects of those 
restrictions, which he has since put into my hands, I shall briefly state the purport of 
each, and endeavour to reply to them satisfactorily. The originals will be laid before 
you by your clerk. 

1. — The first of these papers is a letter from Mr. Exuperius Pickering to Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, bart. dated 26th May 1821. It states, that a new toll- 
gate and weighing machine having been fixed between Corwen and Llangollen, had 
" diverted all the coal carriage from Ruabon parish to the collieries in the rteighbour- 
" hood of Wrexham ;" and requests that a gate and machine may be erected at the 
turn above Rug, " which would place the whole on an equal footing, and produce 
" directly that general alteration in the construction of wheels, so extremely desirable 
(< to the maintenance of good Roads," &c. 

2. — The second is a letter from Mr. Exuperius Pickering to your clerk, and is 
dated June 9, 1821. This letter, after stating the restrictions that have been acted 
upon, and advocating their adoption,. states, that notwithstanding they were operating 
in a ruinous manner upon the collieries near Ruabon, " from their not having become 
" general on the Holyhead Road ; the consequence of which is, that nearly all the 
" coal carriage which usually passed through Llangollen, is now diverted to the 
M Wrexham side of the country, as by turning down the Road to that town, through 
" Bryneglws, from the west side of Corwen, near Rug, the persons are enabled to 
" avoid the restrictions in question." Mr. P. then advises the erection pf a tollgate 
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and machine at the place where the Wrexham Road quits the Holyhead Road near 
Rug. 

3. — The next is a petition from the proprietors and lessees of coal mines in'the 
parish of Ruabon, dated June 9, 1821, with 13 signatures. It requests the Commis- 
sioners to take their case into consideration ; and states the loss they are sustaining by 
the restrictions being put in force between Corwcn and Llangollen, " previous to the 
" erection of the intended new tollgate and bar, west of Corwen (at the turn down 
" towards Wrexham, near Rug)" and which has nearly diverted the whole of the 
eoal carriage that way. The petitioners express their conviction " of the utility, and 
" indeed of the absolute necessity of the restrictions in question, (if good Roads are 
■ to be maintained ;) but request that such gates and check bars may be erected, 
" as may render the operation of the restrictions in question sufficiently general, 
" that the collieries of Wrexham and Ruabon may as heretofore be placed on an 
m equal footing." They then pray that a tollgate &c. may be put up as above-men- 
tioned near Rug. 

4. — The fourth is a letter from Mr. Exuperius Pickering to your clerk, dated 
16th June 1821, in which he acknowledges the receipt of a previous letter from 
your clerk; and regrets that the place he had pointed out was rendered impracticable, 
by the clause in our Act of Parliament referred to in your clerk's letter to him. 
Mr. Pickering then suggests, as the only alternative, " the immediate erection of a 
*' tollgate and weighing machine on the west side of the Druid Inn, between it and 
" the spot where the Bala Road turns off." Mr. Pickering further thinks, that 
though the Commissioners may have no power to erect a tollgate to collect tolls 
between Corwen and the Druid Inn, yet that they have full power to fix a check bar 
and weighing machine at the Road near Rug, to enforce the new regulations ; and 
thinks it incumbent on them to do so. 

5. — The fifth and last paper is a petition from the yeomen and farmers resident in 
the hundred of Penllyn and Eidernion in Merionethshire ; without date. 

The petitioners state themselves oppressed, 1st and 2dly, by not being allowed to 
carry more weight upon 6-incb wheels than 30 cwt; 3-inch wheels being allowed to 
carry the same weight, whilst broad wheels do less injury than narrow ones ; 3dly, 
because the penalty for overweight is 5*. ahorse for all breadths, without distinction: 
4thly, that it would be less oppressive if the tolls upon 3-inch wheels were advanced 
in proportion to the overweight, than to pay the present fine ; 5thly, because one 
horse drawing a cart is liable to the fine, the same as if drawn by two, three, or more 
horses; 6thly, they consider that wheels under 3 inches should be subject to advance 
of toll only, because many small farmers are unable to procure the wheels required. 
The petitioners then proceed to a picture of agricultural distress, and conclude by 
praying, that they may be allowed to carry more weight upon broad wheels. 

From the foregoing papers, it appears that Mr. Pickering and the coal proprietors ' 
near Ruabon are all decidedly of opinion, that the restrictions which have been 
adopted respecting weights, and the construction of wheels, arc not only highly bene- 
ficial, but absolutely necessary for the maintenance of a good Road. The only 
complaint from these gentlemen is, that the penalties are not sufficiently general, but 
operate in favour of the Wrexham collieries, and consequently to the prejudice of 



In N°* 1, 2 and 3, Mr. Pickering and the Ruabon coal-masters request that a 
gate and weighing machine may be put up near Rug, about half *vay between the 
Druid Inn and Corwen, where the Wrexham Road quits the Holyhead Road, as by 
that means the same penalties might be levied upon coal carts coming from Wrexham, 
as are now levied upon those from Ruabon. In our Act of Parliament (59th Geo. Ill, 
c. 30, sec. 37,) there is a clause that the Commissioners shall not erect any 
gate or gates for the collection of tolls, between the town of Corwen and the Druid 
Xaa. This clause, therefore, according to my construction, precludes the possibility of 
our erecting a gate or levying penalties at the place recommended by Mr. Pickering 
and the coal masters. In N* 4, however, Mr. Pickering differs from this opinion, and 
thinks that though we have no power to collect tolls there, yet that we have power to 
erect a .side gate and weighing machine and put the restrictions in force. Now as 
the only means we have of putting these restrictions in force, is compelling the pay- 
ment of a higher toll than usual, under the name of a penalty, I cannot think we 
possess the power of levying this higher toll, when it is admitted we have none what- 
ever to demand the lesser, 

126. D If 
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If this point be established, Mr. Pickering's next proposition (see N* 4) is to erect 
a gate and machine immediately on the west side of the Druid Inn, so as to catch all 
carts passing up the Bala Road, and also those going towards Ccrnioge along the 
Holyhead Road. The strict letter of the Act states, that no gate shall be erected 
between Corwen and the Druid Inn ; now Corwen being east of the Druid Inn, 
there appears at first sight no law against the erection of a gate at the west side of 
the Ino. But the Bala Road bends close round the end of the Inn, and quits the 
Holyhead Road ; and the intention of the clause recited, was to allow carts &c. to 
pass from Corwen towards Bala, without paying any toll upon the Holyhead Road. 
It depends therefore upou the construction of this clause, whether we have the power 
to erect a gate at the west end of the Inn. The precise letter of the clause does not 
appear to prevent us, but certainly its spirit and intention are decidedly against the 
erection. 

A weighing machine might be put down at the present tollgate, west of the Druid 
Inn, which would catch all the carts going along the Holyhead Road towards 
Cernioge, whether they came from Wrexham or elsewhere ; but the trifling number 
which pass into that mountainous district, would never pay the Commissioners for 
the expense, and I think would be of very little service to the Ruabon collieries. 

The assertions in N* 1, that the restrictions had " diverted all the coal carriage 
" from Ruabon parish to the collieries in the neighbourhood of Wrexham ;*' and in 
N** 2 and 3, that it had diverted nearly all, are disproved by the fact of 245 carts 
and 52 waggons loaded with coals from Ruabon, &c. having passed through the toll* 
gate betwixt Corwen and Llangollen, in the short time of four weeks ending the 1 7th 
of November last ; and this is the gate referred to as the one where our regulations 
are so strictly enforced. Nor is it the case, as stated in N* 2, that those restrictions 
are not general upon the Holyhead Road ; as their operations extend over the whole 
of the Road west of Llangollen. 

The " intended new tollgate and bar west of Corwen," mentioned in N* 3, is a 
mistake, as the Commissioners, I believe, never had an intention of putting one up 
there. 

The petitioners, in the paper numbered 5, complain that they are oppressed by 
the new regulations, and state the grounds upon which they rest their complaint. 
Having myself attended at the drawing up of the clause respecting narrow wheels and 
overweight, I can state that the principle upon which that clause was founded, was to 
prevent, as much as possible, the injury which the Road would otherwise sustain from 
the heavy loads that would pass along it, and the improper construction of the wheels 
then generally in use. The common breadth of a cart wheel being then seldom more 
than 2-1- inches was ill calculated for the heavy weights it had to carry, and the tire 
being generally fastened on with nails, the heads of which stood near an inch above 
its surface; it was often the case that more than a ton weight was resting on the head 
of a nail only an inch square. In about every 6 inches one of these nail beads was 
buried in the Road's surface, and the stones beneath it completely crushed. The 
materials on each side of these punch-holes were always displaced ; and half a dozen 
carts following each other, never failed to cut the Road into ruts. The old principle 
of endeavouring to make bad Roads into good ones, by adopting very broad wheels 
and regulating the number of horses, was considered wholly erroneous. For, to have a 
good Road, it must in the first place be properly constructed with well prepared and 
durable materials ; and in the second place, kept in order, by preventing the injury 
that follows from excessive weights and ill constructed wheels. In framing the clause 
alluded to, it was considered that 4 inches was a proper breadth for a cart wheel, and 
15 cwt as much as ought to rest upon it. 

If a less breadth were allowed, the weight to be carried should be reduced in a 
greater ratio than the diminution of the breadth; for 15 cwt. resting upon a breadth 
of 4 inches, does less injury than 74 cwt. resting upon a breadth of 2 inches. The 
reason is, that a Road being composed of a number of separate stones, a narrow 
wheel often works its way between them, and forms a rut by pressing them out of 
their places ; whilst a broader wheel, by embracing a larger surface, would rest upon 
the stones and subject them to no disturbance whatever. 

If wheels of a greater breadth than 4 inches could be so constructed that the 
whole of that breadth should rest equally upon the Road, and so as simply to roll 
along without any dragging, then the wider the wheels were the better. But this 
I consider next thing to an impossibility ; and experience fully proves, that broad 
wheels upon the common construction, are not much better than those of 4 or 5 

inches; 
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inches ; for a 9-inch wheel, instead of being bound with one plain ring of ifonj has 
in general three iron rings or tires in breadth, the middle one projecting about half 
an inch above the other two, and so leaving the whole weight a poo its breadth of 
3 inches which ought to rest upon 9. When this middle tire is worn -down to the 
level of the side ones, then another evil arises, which is, that the diameter of that 
aide of the wheel which is nearest the cart or waggon, being greater than that Of the 
other side, the wheel, instead of simply rolling on the surface, partakes partly of 
a rolling and partly of a dragging motion. For supposing the circumference ^f One 
side of the wheel to be a foot more than the other, (and a» it is evident that each side* 
must pass over the same space in any given tune) the consequence will be, ■ that for 
every revolution which the wheel makes, the smallest side must be dragged 1 2 inches.- 
This objection applies also to 6-inch wheels, though in a less degree ; and even 
a 4-inch wheel is not free from it, though it is so trifling as scarcely to produce any 
practical effect If the common 6-inch wheels are examined, it will be found, that 
upon a hard surface there is very seldom a greater breadth than 4 inches resting at 
any one time upon the Road j the remaining breadth, therefore, is almost Useless ; 
and I am satisfied, that additional breadth of wheels upon the common construction, 
cannot be an equivalent for the injury done by greatly increased weights resting upon 
them. 

As the penalties were intended to act as a prohibition of improper weights and 
wheels, it would be useless to make distinction between the broad and narrow; and 
what has already been stated, has, I think, shown that there is not so much dif*- 
ference in the injury done by a 6-inch and a 4-inch wheel, as the petitioners seem 
to suppose. 

It is stated in the petition, that a one horse cart is liable to tlie fine the same as if 
it were drawn by two, three or more horses ; this is not the case, as the fine is regu* 
lated by the number of horses ; so that if drawn by one hofse, it is 5* ; if by two 
horses, 1 os. ; and if by 3 horses, 15*. 

Were wheels under 3 inches to be allowed to pass along the Road, by merely 
paying a light additional toll, it would not produce the effect intended by the new 
regulations ; and I can see no way of allowing them to travel, but by reducing the 
weight they have to carry. For instance, a pair of 2^-inch wheels to carry only 
about 1 ton, and 2-inch wheels 12 cwt. Thia might be an accommodation to a few 
fish and market carts. 

It should be remembered, that before the new regulations were put in execution, 
they were advertised in the provincial papers, printed circulars posted up and dis- 
tributed, and every means taken to make them as public as possible, for two years 
before they came into operation; and even then, instead of levying the penalties upon 
all wheels under 4 inches, the Commissioners, with a view to press as lightly as pos- 
sible upon the farmers, consistently with the principle upon which they were acting, 
allowed all wheels of 3 inches to pass, without inflicting the penalty. 
Having now gone through the various matters contained in the papers referred to 
I shall conclude my Report with the assurance, that 

I remain, 

Very respectfully, 

Your faithful servant, 
March 1, 1822. W. A. Prvci*. 

P. S. — Since closing the foregoing Report, a letter has been put into my hands, of 
which the following is a copy : 

February 25th, 1822. 

" This country is much aggrieved by the Act of Parliament passed in May 1819, 
" relative to the Holyhead Road, impowering the tollkeeper, at the weighing 
" machine between Llangollen and Corwen, to charge five shillings a horse, if the 
" weight (including the cart) exceeds thirty hundred ; and when it does exceed that 
*' weight, the gatekeeper seizes coal, lime, malt, or whatever the load happens to be, 
" in any quantity be thinks fit, and appropriates it to his own use, and of course 
" this power is much abused, as he is judge and juror in his own cause ; and it would 
" be particularly desirable that the power should be vested in the magistrates, 
" instead of him, for at present his power is absolute, and no appeal. There have 
" been many instances of loads being weighed at Llangollen, and these being only 
" eight and twenty hundred ; but at the gate above mentioned, they have been 
" obliged to give the extortioner a hundred of coal for passing through, for over- 

126. D2 
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*' weight. As it would be highly desireable for the country to be relieved from such 
" a burthen, I shall be particularly obliged, when you have an opportunity, if you 
" would ask what steps we had best take," &c. 
To 

On receiving the above letter, I lost no time in making inquiry into the charges 
exhibited against the toll collector ; and from all the information I have been able 
to procure, be stands quite clear of extortion or any breach of duty. I cannot learn 
that he ever seized either coal, lime, or malt ; and the only case of seizure in any 
shape was that of a horse, when the driver refused to pay the penalty. This was 
afterwards settled at a justice meeting, by tlte man paying the amount of the said 
penalty, and the horse being delivered up in exchange. The seizure was justifiable 
under the 20th section of our Act of Parliament In one instance, I have been 
informed, that rather than pay the penalty for overweight, a carter took the excess 
from off his load of coals, and told the gatekeeper he might keep them. This was 
at the time the collector first came to the gate, and when he was uncertain how to 
act ; he afterwards mentioned it himself to the Road inspector, who advised him to 
have nothing to do with their coals again ; and he has, I believe, strictly adhered to 
his instructions. 

Mr. — — is mistaken in stating, that the collector is judge and juror in his own 
cause ; for by the 69th section of the Act, any collector taking undue toll, or in any- 
wise misbehaving, is liable to a penalty not exceeding five pounds, as may be ad- 
judged by the justice or justices before whom the information shall be laid. And in 
the 70th section, all disputes about tolls or goods db trained, may be settled by a 

justice ; so that the power of correcting abuses actually rests where Mr. slates 

that it ought to be. _ 

The difference in weight at Llangollen, and at our machine, I think is dearly ac- 
counted for ; because I have been informed by a Ruabon coal-master, that they sell 
their coals by the long hundred weight of 120 lbs. whilst our machines are adjusted 
to the standard of 1 1 2 lbs. to the hundred weight ; so that 28 long hundred weight at 
the pits is exactly 30 standard hundred weight, when it is tried on our machine. It is 
also customary to give them a hundred or two over at the pits, to allow for waste, and 
keep their customers in good humour. 

W. A, Prn-a 
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